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I T jia§ lpagr^en,4^mqnted by.all who are converfant 
: mthe'hif^^jr '^ Ji y^..q.ou^tr3^ < that t ^ e more early 
parts of it are involved in the greateft pbfcurity. . It is 
true the matpria]s. arq fo very imperfebl (at leaft fuch as 
are authentic) that it is impoffible to arrange them in fuch 
order as ] to furhifti a regular hiftory of the iirft fix or 
feven ipduqed o.ur 

to negleiAvthe annals; of thofe 
times, or t^cjMgh them as haftily as pofli- 

ble, in order to get forward to the Norman conqueft, 
from which period the. materials are more .copious, clear 
and authentic; and hence it is, that our hiftories of the W,t 
ter ages are fo much more compleat and fatisfaflory: for 
few men of great abilities are pofleffed of patience equal 
to the talk of turning over fo many dry prolix records of 
barbarifm and ..fuperftition as are abfolutely neceflary 
for the compleating a hiftory of ,tjie,early .ages. 

Another very material objedf of complaint (particu¬ 
larly with refpedf to the hiftories of the ancient Britons 
and Saxons) is the little attention which has been paid 
to the delineation, pf the ipapn^s,, cuftbms, habits', l &c. 
of the people<; and to this riegledl is owing the preva¬ 
lence of the general opinion; that nothing can be found 
either anoufing or inftrudlive in thofe remote ages,; 
but this is furely a great miftake ; for a careful invefti- 
gatiori of th'efe important be ; 

j. .! pleafant, 
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pleafant, but even ufeful to the generality of readers. 
And it is the chief object of the prefent work to fup- 
ply as much as poffible fchis.defedl. ' 

The following work is divided into three general 
parts: namely, iirft, the Civil and Military Hiflory ; 
fecondly, the Ecclefiaflical Hiftory; and thirdly, the 
Hiflory of the Manners, Arts, Habits, Genius, &c. of 
the People; and this laft part is fubdivided into ten air 
more chapters, fo that any particular fybjebt'ipay be 
eafily referred to. ./ 

In order to convey a clearer and more lively idea of 
the manners, &c. of the people* a variety of engravings 
(two and forty in number), are given in the courfe of 
the work, collected from the rttoft authehtib materials. 
All the drawings for thefe engravings., whether they 
confift of copies from ancibnf delineations in." ma- 
nufcripts,* or are real views of buildings, earth-works,, 
monuments, or the like; are taken from the things, 
themfelves with the greateft exa&nefs.' Alfo, the 
plates are all of them executed by, or under the imme¬ 
diate infpedlion of, the author; and at the end of each 
volume, by way of appendix, is printed an account of 
the plates, which refers the reader to, the originals, 
from whence they are copied. 

* If any of our readers fhould doubt tlic authenticity of the draw¬ 
ings in ancient manufcripts, they are wiflied to examine the three volumes, 
the ArvjeJcynnan, r or the Manners and Cuftoms of the Engliih,. 

where this fubjeft is largely treated upon,., apd near one hundred and fifty 
plates are given, w&ch contain faithful copies of original manufcript de¬ 
lineations, in their rude apd uncorre&edftate. In the prefent work, air 
moft all the figures taken from the ancient MSS,.are put into better pro¬ 
portion, and higher finilhed than; the originals, though at.the fame time: 
the ppfition of the figure, the folds of the drapery, &c, areiclofely at. 
tended toj and fome will be given exadtly copied, to difplay the tafte off 
the times in which they were done. 

* Thus, 
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Thus much, the author hopes, will be thought new 
and' iaterefting to the public ; as it is' prefumed a view 
of the very ideas of our anceftors mull give an additional, 
pleafure in the perufal of their hiftory. 

With regard to the hiftory civil, military, and ec- 
elefiaftical, which, compofes the two firft parts of the 
work, the author can fafely declare that no pains have 
been fpa-red to, render them as complete as poilible,, 
though as concife as they could conveniently be made, ; 
in order to, confine the whole work within the bounds, 
propofed. 

Concerning the civil and military hiftory of the Bri¬ 
tons, little new and authentic matter could be colle&ed; 
however, every ancient record has been examined with 
the utmoft care, and the various authors regularly refer¬ 
red to at the bottom of the page. The hiftory of the 
heptarchy the author hopes will be efteemed more re¬ 
gular, if not more complete, than any hitherto publifh- 
ed; and by means of the table at the end of this volume,, 
all the feveral Saxon kings, who ruled in the different 
kingdoms, may be at once referred to^ 

Thus much the author has thought neceffary to be 
declared concerning the novelty of the work, and the 
advantage arifing to the reader, who^ without the trou¬ 
ble of turning over a multitude of books, may at one 
view behold the hiftory and manners of his countrymen,, 
in their moft early ftate, diftin&ly arranged under, 
their proper heads. It now remains to beg the indul¬ 
gence of the public, that they would excufe the errors, 
which, they may find in the profecution of this laborious 
tafk. 

Dnke-ftreet, Portland.chapel,, 

Echruaiy 17/9,, ( 
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PART I. 


From the Invajion of Julius Cafar to the Arrival of the Saxons. 


T HE firft authentic accounts that we have of the ancient ftate of c*farWount» 
Britain and its inhabitants are from Julius Casfar, who having ex- 
tended his conquefts through great part of Gaul, attacked thethemk. 
territories of the Britons, a people till then almoft unknown to the world 
in general. 

If there ever exifted any earlier accounts of Britain than the Commen¬ 
taries of C*far, they are now unhappily loft; for though it is true, that 
the Phoenician and Greek merchants carried on a confiderable traffic with 
the Britons long before the arrival of Caefar, yet it is certain, and that for 
political reafons, they forbore to give .any true defcription of the people, 
and even kept the fituation of the ifland itfelf a fecret. 

Lamenting then the want of more ancient records, proceed we to a 
faithful examination of thofe which we are poflefled of, at leaft fuch of 
them as may be deemed authentic. 

yoL. I. B Julius 
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~a HISTORY OFfT^E, BRITONS. 

A. A. C. 55. Julius Casfar, whofe unbounded ambition led him to feek frefh laurels 
in remote climates, and to fet up the Roman ftandard'in unknown regions, 
pedk[on. fi,ft ex_ ' defirousof adding to the glory which he had already acquired in Gaul; me¬ 
ditated theconqueft and fubjeftionof the diftant inhabitants of Britain, who 
in their fecret recdfes had fo long remained fequeftered from the world, and 
u/idifturbecj by any £oreign v war.* r The reafon which^e himfelf, has been, 
pdeWed taaiffign ta bs for his undertaking, was, that the Britons had aided' 
their neighbours, .the Gauls, in their wars againft him therefore, he 
thought himfelf fufficiently juftified in commencing hoftilities with fuch 
an unfriendly people.-f- 

VolufemiE tent His firft*ftep was to enquire of thofe merchants'who traded to Britain, 
cuafto/Britafn concem i n g the fize of the ifland, its-inhabitants, their cuftoms, and mi¬ 
litary difcipline, and alio particularly what havens they might have for 
the reception of large fliips •, but the accounts he received from them were 
fo very uncertain, that he was obliged to fend Caius Volufenus with a 
galley-tq-coaft ^borot near tl>e fhore, in^order tp~t$ake the b^ft difcoveries 
that He d>uld, Return to him aga-jn |is quickly- as polfible j whilftche 
himfelf, commanding his navy to affemble together, marched towards 
the territories of the Morinr, J as conjecturing that province to lie the near- 
eft to Britain. 

The Britons In the mean time, this purpofe of Ctefar’s was not lb fecretly condudt- 
dorsto Ca^r' e( l> but that the Britons received intelligence thereof from the Gaulifh 
merchants: upon which, they lent ambafladors immediately from feveral 
of their cities to Caefar, offering him hoftages, and making proffers of 
peace. Thefe melfengers' he received very gracioufly, promifing them 
fairly, and encouraging them to continue in the fame quiet refolutions. 
Thus were they difmified, and with -them he fent Comius, king of the 
Atrebatians,§ who was commiffioned to go to as many of the ftates as he 
could, and perfuacfe them, to feek alliance with, the Romans, and to in¬ 
form them that Caefar himfelf would fhdrtly come thither. Caefar the ra¬ 
ther chofe this man to execute his commifTion, becaufe he approved of 
his bravery and conduct, and alfo fuppofed he would be faithful to him ; 
befid.es, he was though^ to have great intereft apnongft the Britifh ftates 
yet, upon the return of th^ ambafladors, the afitjmbly of tjhe,Britons ( whe¬ 
ther becaufe they fufpefted thC fmooth proti^ifes of Caefan, or. apprehended 
that Comius was fent as a fpy) feized upon him immediately, and threw 
himintoprifon.il 

Volufenus rc- Now C. Volufenus returned to Caefar on the fifth day, having made all 
lurns ‘ the difcoveries he could, loy failing, near the fhore, for he did not dare to > 

land, nor, truft himfelf amongft the people. 

Caefar’s embar- Cxfar having prepared eighty fliips of "burthen, embarked t\y,o of his 
ini'h legions-,' when giving the neceifary orders to the chief officers whom he 

* Sueton. in Vita Jul. Casf. § The Atrebatianswere an ancient Bel- 

•f C:ef. Com. tie Bel.Gal.llib.iv.cap.18. gic nation, who inhabited Artois. 
f The Morini inhabited the fea-coalta || Cte'f. Bel. G{il. 
about Calais and Boulogne. - - 

I left 
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left behind hirn 1 in; Gaul* He let fail about the third watch of the bight, A. A. c. 55. 
commanding his liorfemen J to go :;io the rbfidue of his Ihips, which lay- 
further off within eightmiles, and had been kept back by the wind, 
that they might there embark arid follow him. ' He himfelf with his 
foremoft fhips reached the Britilh coafts about ten o’clock in the fore¬ 
noon, the 26th day of’Auguft, and fifty-five years before Chfift,* where 
he found the hills covered with armed mem, and the place alio very in¬ 
commodious for tHeit landing; therefore, he ordered his navy to caft an¬ 
chor, and waited ’till three o’clock for the arrival of his horfemen : but 
when he found that they did not make their appearance, he called a coun¬ 
cil of his lieutenants and tribunes, and declared to them the information 
he had received frbm Volufenus, and alfo what he was refolved to do; 
defiring them in all things to obferve his nod, and to be careful that his 
orders fhould be duly performed in exaft and proper time. This done, 
he caufed them to weigh anchor, and with.his fleet came to a plain and 
open Ihore, which is commonly thought to be Deal, in Kent.-f* But the 
Britons perceiving his intention, fent their forces thither to prevent his 
landing. Casfar’s fhips being too large to come up clofe to the ihore, his 
foldiers, to their great difadvantage, were obliged to leap into the waves, 
and wade to the land ; which the Britons obferving, entered the water 
a little way, and gave them fuch a warm reception, that, as Casfar him¬ 
felf confefles, they were greatly terrified. To remedy this inconvenience, 
he caufed the gallies to adisance, in which were fet up the flings and other 
inftruments of war; a fight fo unufual difmayed the Britons, and they be¬ 
gan to give back, notwithstanding the Roman foldiers Teemed unwilling 
to leave their fhips, until the ftandard-bearer of the tenth legion, making 
earned: fupplication to the gods, threw himfelf from the fhip wherein he 
was embarked, and advanced towards the Britons, calling to his fellows 
to follow him if they wifhed to prevent their ftandard from falling into 
the hands of their enemies. Fired at his words, and animated by his bold 
example, the foldiers prefently leaped into the water, and advanced, left 
they fhould lofe their enfign. The encounter was fharp and fierce on 
both Tides; for the Romans jumping confufedly out of their fhips, could 
neither get firm footing nor keep in proper array ; and the Britons watch¬ 
ing their opportunity, came down upon them in companies, and where 
but few were aflembled, made a violent attack, throwing their darts with 
vaft refolution and courage, to the great annoyance of the Romans. Cas- 
far feeing this, caufed all hisfmall boats to be filled with foldiers, and 
where any of bis companies were opprefied, he lent them luccour; by 
this means the chief of the foot were landed, which was no fooner done 
chan they charged fiercely upon the Britons, and put them to flight.j; 

Yet this victory was by no means compleat, for the want of the horlcmen 
to purfue them. 

* Philofophical Tranfaflions. No, 193. f Vide Speed’s Chron. and Lambarde*’ 

Dr. Henry's Hifloiy of Britain, vol. I. Peramb. of Kent, 
chap. i. J Dion. Hill. llom. lib. 39. 
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A. A. C. 55. Caefar having landed his army, and repulfed the opponents, encamped 
near thefhore; but the Britons werefo dejeftedand diTmayed, that they 
peace." s fue f<>r concluded amongft themfelves, the beft method which they could purlue 
would be to fubmit to Caefar: therefore, they fent ambaffadors to him a 
fecond time, with Comius of Artois, whom they had now releafed from 
his confinement; and excuted themfelves for having put him in bonds, 
laying all the blame of that tranfadlion upon the fury of the common 
people-, they alfo fued to Caefar for peace, and proffered to give him 
hoftages. He gently reproving them, contented to take their hoftages; 
part of which were immediately delivered, and the reft promifed to be 
fent in a few days. After this, the Britifh chiefs reforted from every 
quarter, and fubmitted themfelves and their cities to Caefar.'* 
fltained°^j es the f ourt h day after the arrival of the Romans in Britain, the fhips in 

Kcinana. y the which the Roman cavalry were embarked, were difperfed, and driven 
back by a great tempeft; and alfo, by the fpring tides, Caefar’s fhips and 
galleys, which were near, and upon the fhore, were broken and fpoiled. 
The Britons perceiving thete unfortunate accidents to have happened to 
the Romans, began by degrees to withdraw from the camp, and privately 
to afiemble their men out of the country. Caefar teeing the delay of the 
Britons in the delivery of the remainder of the hoftages, fufpe&ed their 
defigns, therefore he quickly made every provifion neceffary for the 
camp, and repaired his fhips with the lofs of twelve, which were broken 
up and ufed.-f 

Jin biTthe The Britons n Q w broke out into open hoftilities with the Romans, and 
war. made a fierce attack upon one of their legions, which was foraging ; but 

Casfar, with the reft of the troops, coming timely to their aid, they re¬ 
recovered their camp again without much lofs: thefe accidents were 
followed by many ftormy days, which confined the Romans to their 
camp. In the mean time, the Britons carefully publifhed abroad the 
fmallnefs of the numbers of their enemies; and invited all their neigh¬ 
bours to join with them in making a noble ftruggle for the recovery of 
their liberty; the thoughts of fhaking off the threatening opprellioa 
glowed in their breafts, and they joyfully flocked from every quarter: 
and affembling together a numerous hoft, they refolved immediately to at¬ 
tack the Roman entrenchment; but Caefar, as foon as he was informed 
of their intentions, brought his men out of the camp, and drew them up 
in battle array before the entrance; a fierce engagement enfued, but int- 
the end the Britons were totally overcome ; and the Romans purfuing 
them, made a prodigious flaughter, and burnt their houfes on every fide ± 
Gau f r etu,,l,t0 The vi6tor y obtained, Caefar withdrew into his camp; and the fame 
day the nuferable remnant of the Britons tent their ambaffadors to him 
again to pacify his anger, and fue for peace. Reproving them for their 
difingenuity, he charged them with a double number of hoftages, and 


* Caef. Bel. Gal. lib. iv. cap. 25. 

•f lb. c. 36. et Dion. Hift. Rom. 1 .39.. 


t Caef* cap. 30, 31; 
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commanded them to be brought over into Gaul to him. Caefar having A. A. C. 55. 
thus fettled his affairs in Britain, took the firft fair opportunity of depart¬ 
ing thence; and a little after midnight weighing anchor, he returned into 
Gaul, leaving the Britons to the performances of their proipifes.* 

This was the end of Caefar’s firft expedition, according to his own 
account of it: yet we find a very fhort ftep made towards the conqueflof 
the ifland: and indeed his precipitate departure, not even waiting for 
the deliver}'- of the hoflages which were demanded, and forfaking en¬ 
tirely thofe advantages which he had gained, feem ftrong indications of 
his having met with a much warmer reception from the Britons than 
he had expedted. Yet fo greatly did he extol this performance, in the 
letters which he fent to Rome, that the ienate decreed a fuppiication of 
twenty days to his honour. .But all that was gained by this exploit, 
either for his own advantage, or public benefit, was the glory of the 
undertaking.-}- ' 

No fooner was Ccefar fafely arrived in Gaul, than he iflued forth his Prepare* for * 
orders for preparations to be made, necefiary for a fecond invafion of Bri- ex P cdl “ 
tain ; and commanded his lieutenants to build him as many new fhips as 
they could during the courfe of the winter, and to repair fuch of the old 
ones as were damaged but he caufed feme necefiary variations to be 
made in thofe fhips which were new built, from the ufual method a- 
dopted by the Romans. In the firft place, they were made lower, for 
the conveniency of loading; and again, they were made broader, the 
better to contain the horfes, and things of great weight. 1 hefe orders 
were fo pun&ually complied with, that on Cafar’s return to Gaul in the 
fpring, he found fix hundred fhips and twenty-eight gallies, all ready to 
be fet afloat in a few days. 

The fpring advancing, Caefar ordered his fleet to meet him. at Calais,t a. A. C. c*.. 
from whence he knew was the fhorteft cut into Britain; which order was 
carefully obeyed by all his fleet; forty fhips excepted* which were dri- P _ r f •, 
ven back again by a violent tempeft. Caefar embarked with five legions to BritaTn! aE * 1IL 
of foot, and two thoufand horfemen, fetting fail at fun-fet; (probably 
about the month of May, or June) and at noon he reached Britain, where 
he landed without the leaft oppofition; for the Britons, difmayed at the 
appearance of the Roman fleet, which feemed fo numerous, had left the 
jhore, and retired higher up into the country.^ When Caefar had landed 
his troops, he learnt, from certain fugitives, where the chief forces of the 
Britons were polled. He refolved inftantly to purfue them; therefore, 
having fixed on a proper place for his camp, he left his fhips at anchor, 
with ten cohorts and three hundred horfemen to guard them; fetting 
forward about thq third watch with the main body of his army towards 
the enemy. When he had marched about twelve miles, in the night, 
ne came in fight of the Britons, who had taken poft by a river’s fide,|| 


* Caef. Bel. Gal. lib. iv. cap. 3 
f Dion. Hift. Roin. lib. xxxix. 
t Poitua I tins. 


$ Caef. Bel. Gal. lib, v. cap. 7. 

|| Thought to be the Storr, in Kent.. 
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• and were poffeffed of the riling grounds, from whence with their chariots 
and horfemen they made a vigorous attack upon the Romans; but being 
at laft repulfed by Caefar’s cavalry, they retired into the woods, where 
they occupied a ftrong place, well fortified both by nature and by art ;*• 
for with timber which they had cut down, they had clofely barricadoed 
all the paffes; themfelves Tallying out in fmall parties to defend the en¬ 
trenchment, and prevent the Romans from poflefiing the entrances. But 
the foldiers of thefeventh legion having raifed a^mount, marched (firmly 
knit togetherYunder the covert of their fhields, and without the lofs of 
much blood, took poffeflion of the fortification, and drove the Britons 
from the woods. - But Caefar would not permit his foldiers to make any 
long purfuit, becaufe the day was far advanced, and he knew they were 
unacquainted with the nature of the country. The reft of the evening he 
fpent in fortifying his camp.-f- 

Early the next morning Caefar divided his army into three bodies, and 
fent them out in purfuit of the fugitive Britons ; who, however, were not 
gone far, for their rear was defcried by the Roman foldiers when they had 
proceeded but a fmall diftance from their camp. All things being thus 1 
difpofed, a fudden accident put a flop to the purfuit; Caffar received 
the difagreeable news from Ch Atrius (whom he had left to guard 
the fleet) that in the night, by means of a dreadful tempeft, his 
fhips had all of them fuftained great damage, and many of them were 
quite deftroyed. On the reception of this alarming account, Caefar re¬ 
called his troops, and with his whole force hafted back to the camp, 
where he foon beheld the miferable devaftation. However, not difmayed 
with this unexpected fhock, he immediately caufed thofe fhips which were 
left to be repaired; and fuch was the activity of his foldiers, that in ten 
days the navy was again put into good order, with the lofs of forty fhips 
only. This done, with great labour they were drawn upon the fhore, 
and inclofed within the camp. Having thus made them fecure, he left 
the fame guard as before in the entrenchment, and with his army return¬ 
ed again to the place where he had (defeated the Britons.^ 

It may perhaps feem ftrange that the Britons fhould have let flip fo fa¬ 
vourable an opportunity of diftrefllng theRomans as appears now to have 
offered; for whilft they were attentively bufy in the reparation of their 
fleet, they might have been attacked with great probability of fuccefs. 
But it feems that they were employed in a different manner during this 
interval, as in the electing of a general, the ftrengthening their confe¬ 
deracy, and increafing their power. Convinced, as they were, of the 
fuperior .force of the Roman legions, they now refolved to enter into 
a ftrong combination, and for a time to facrifice their private anirnofities 
to the public good. Happy if thefe refolutions had been as faithfully fol¬ 
lowed as they were prudently made! The public choice fell upon Cafi- 

* Writers in general have fuppofed this f Cxf, Bel. Gal. libi v, cap. 8. 
entrenchment was made fomewhere about | Ibid. cap..9. 
the J'pot on which Canterbury now Hands. 


bcllanus, 
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b.eflapus, {$ttjpe.j9f / the ,Ca.ffi, : qrCatijjefl^unii-* -;who was accordingly A. A. C. 54. 
e-ledted gene^al' .^He,w%Sn a ';h?an':°f approved valo ; ur and experience, 
who" 9 ? pefeij ‘ been bufied in continual 

wars and difco^ds-with : the neighbouring cities ; nor muft we here pais 

over a very important fubjeft, which; offers to view :-the death of 

Ifnanuentius, the king, of the Trinobantes, whom Cafibellanus had flain, 
atrd ufurped the goyerrimeiit.of that dominion. Mandubratus, the fon 
'of IrnanuentiW,. ; order :toifeeure,)xjs own life, fled from Britain into 
Gaul, leeking ,the protection of Ctefar ; and with the view of revenging 
himfelf on Cafibellanus, he is. thought to have perfuaded Ctefar to under¬ 
take this war againft the Britons.'f- 

Cafibellanus placed at the head of the Britifh forces, endeavoured in Caiibeihnus’s 
the fir ft place to hinder the,licentious marches of the Roman troops. Tally- condu,a - 
ing out upon them, when an occafiqn feryed, with his chariots and horfes, 
and fkirrpjfhing fiercely with- them; but finding he was npt able to cope 
with them, he made his : retreat to the ; hills, and the Romans too eager in 
their purfuit, had a confiderable number of their detachment cut off by 
the flying parties of the Britons. After this time the Britons retired, and 
lay clofe in the woods, waiting a proper opportunity of attacking the Ro¬ 
mans; \yhich, they did in, a; hidden 1 manner; as they were fortifying their 
camp, without theleaft iufpicion of danger;, for the Britons iftuing (with 
great impetuofity.frorn the woods,; fell.fupoufly upon the party fet to 
guard the trenches, and a fierce engagement enlued.' Crefar 1 alarmed for 
their fafety, lent out two cohorts-to their fuccour, but before they joined 
their fellows, the defperate Britons feeing their danger, broke through the 
midft of the two parries, and retired, : with Tittle lofs,, to their fecret 
recefies.J On the part of the Romans, (amongft others) Q. Laberius 
Durus, a tribune, was flain.§ The next day after this encounter, the 
Britons appeared at a diftance upon the hills in ftraggling parties, Shew¬ 
ing themfelves but feldom; nor did they make their attacks fo often, or 
fo fharply, as they had done the day before. Czefar prefuming from 
thefe circumftances, that they would not venture another engagement with 
his tropps, fent out three legions, and all the horfe, with Caius Trebonius, 
alieutenant, to forage: when on a fudden the Britons iffuedfrom the woods 
with great impetuoiity, and fell upon the Romans on every fide. But the 
horfemen of the Romans bearing down clofely upon them, fupported and 
followed by the foot, flew a great number, giving them no time to rally 
again, or leap from their chariots to oppofe them.|| 

This difcomfiture fo damped the fpirits,of the Britons, that they dif cafibeiunm re- 
banded themfelves, ^nd no more united their whole power to oppofe the tires from c«- 
Romans. Cafibellanus, their general, alfo difeouraged by the defe£tion fjr ' 
of his allies, and their continual murmurs, feeing that his troops were 

* The ancient inhabitants of Hertford- § Stow, quotingthe Chronicle of Wyg- 
fliire, Bedfordlhire, andBuckinghamfhire. more, fay9, this action happened at Chefton 
•(■ Ca:f. Bel. Gal. lib. v. cap. 16. wood, near where Rochefter now Hands- 

t Ibid, lib, v, cap, 11, || Cask Bel. Gal. lib. v. cap. 13. 

not 
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A. A. C. 54: not an equal match with the Romans in a pitched battle, refolved to re¬ 
tire into his own territories,, and to aft only on the defenfive. Gaefar 
purfued the Britons along the banks of the Thames, and at laft refolved 
upon entering the dominion of Cafibellanus. This crafty general fuf- 
pefting that the Homan chief would moft probably form fuch a defign, 
caufed ftrong fliarp flakes to be fet down into the bottom of the river, in 
the only place where it Was fordable* which was fo artfully performed that 1 
they were entirely hid by the water from the light of the Roman foldiers ;* 
and this ftratagem would doubtlefs have been productive of a happy ef- 
feft, but that Csfar getting intelligence thereof by the means of fome fu¬ 
gitives, his troops were as careful as poflible to avoid them. Caefar being 
come to the brink of the river, found the oppofite bank was pofiefied by a 
great army of the enemy, who feemed prepared to refill his troops: he 
then fent hishorfes firft into the river, and commanded the foot to follow; 
and fo fudden were they in pafling the ftream, (although they could but 
juft keep their heads above the water) and fo violent was their attack upon 
the Britons, that they foon gave back, and retired further up into the 

country-T 

J^tfS Whilft Caefar was upon his march, the Trinobantes, one of the chief 
£.“* t0 *’ provinces of Britain, through their diflike to Cafibellanus, who had flain 
their king, took this opportunity of revenge; for, finding that Mandu- 
bratus, their prince, was with Caefar, and under his protection, they fent 
ambafTadors to him, fubmittipg themfelves to his direction, and offering 
him hoftages; at the fame time intreating him to proteft their prince 
from the injuries of Cafibellanus, and fend him back to take the govern¬ 
ment of their ftate upon him. Caefar willingly complied with their re- 
quefts, fending Mandubratus to them, demanding only forty hoftages, 
and a certain quantity of provifions for his army ; which demand they 
inftantly complied with. Their example was followed by the Cenimag- 
ni, Segontiaci, Ancalites, Bibroci, and the Caffi. Caefar derived great 
advantage from the fubmiffion of thefe flates, becaufe from them he re¬ 
ceived fuch information as he defired concerning Cafibellanus, and alfo 
was directed to his city, which was ftrongly fortified about with woods 
and m'arfhy grounds; in which, he was informed, there was placed a 
great number of men, and much cattle. He therefore determined to 
march thither, and attack the Britons in their fortrefs, in hopes either to 
kill or take Cafibellanus, and to difperfe his allies.^ 
b^js^arTo/hit Cafibellanus, in the mean time, well knowing that it would be im- 
«™y S . p r ° " poflible withopen force to oppofe the paffage of the Romans, difbanded 
the greater part of his army, retaining only about fpur thoufand cha¬ 
riots, and under covert of the woods watched carefully the route which 
Casfar and his army took ; he alfo drove away the cattle and the people 

*• Two ancient authors affirm, that thefe driven into the bed ofthe river. Bede Ecc. 
flakes were to be feen in their days : they Hift. lib. i. cap. 2. & Ann. Afler. 
arefaidto have been of the bignefs of a -j- Crcf. Bel. Gal. cap. 14& 15, 

man’s thigh, bound about with lead, and j Ibid. cap. 17. 


from 
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from thence into the woods, and haraffed the Romans in their marches, A. A. C. 54. 
fetting furioufly upon all fuch as were fent out to forage j fo that Caefar, to 
enfure his own fafety, was obliged to reftrain his men from ftraggling far 
from the main body, and to confine their plunders within the limits of 
their march. 

Notwithftanding thefe difficulties, Caefar refolutely marched up to the 9 $rar takes the 
city of Cafibellanus,* and commanding his army to ftorm it in two places of Caflbella - 
at once, they foon gained an entrance, and put the Britons to flight, 
great numbers of them were flain, the reft efcaped at the oppofite fide, 
hiding themfelves in the deep receflfes of the woods, whilft Caefar plun-’ 
dered the town, and found great ftore of cattle and provifions. Cafi¬ 
bellanus, like a brave and noble general, not yet caft down with thefe 
repeated ftiocks of evil fortune, formed an excellent and truly political 
fchemej for, recolledting how far the Romans were come from their fhips, 
and being informed how final! the nuinbers were which were left to guard 
them, imagined that a favourable opportunity offered to deftroy the fleet; 
therefore, he difpatched Ipeedy meffages to the four kings of Kent, Cin- 
getorix, Carnilius, Taxamagulus, and Segonax, exhorting them to ga¬ 
ther all the forces together that they could, in order to make an attack 
upon the Roman foldiers left behind in the camp, and to burn the fleet. 

Thefe orders they inftantly obeyed, but indeed with ill fuccefs; for the 
victorious Romans beat them from the camp, with great daughter, and 
took Cingetorix prifoner.f 

This laft effort of the unfortunate Cafibellanus fucceedingfo ill, toge- Cafibellanus 
ther with the diffentions and controverfies of his allies, and the faithleff- ^ mits t0 c *“ 
nefs of the Britifh ftates, at laft reduced him to fuch ftraights, that fee¬ 
ing no hopes of defending his territories any longer, and having per¬ 
formed all the duties of a true patriot and a valiant foldier, lie fubmitted 
himfelf to the fevere decrees of fate, fending ambaffadors to Caefar to fue 
for peace j alfo, the better to gain his favour, he fent with them Comius 
of Artois, Caefar’s friend. This fubmiffion of Cafibellanus was a mod 
fortunate event for Caefar; for, as he had determined to winter in Gaul,' 
and the feafon was now advancing, he by this means put a much quicker 
end to the war, than could have been expected. However, he received 
the ambaffadors with the air of a conqueror, and demanded a certain num¬ 
ber ofhoftages to be delivered up, and ftipulated a tribute to be annually 
paid to the Romans j he alfo ftridly commanded Cafibellanus, in no man¬ 
ner of fort to opprefs Mandubratus, or the people of his dominion. This 
done, Caefar taking the hoftages, marched back to his fleet, and at two 
embarkations returned again with his army into Gaul. J 

We fliould be veiy glad to have known how great the annual tribute obfemtions 0* 
was, which Caefar laid upon the Britons.§ It feems, indeed, to have £* n f "’ s expedi * 

* Suppofed to ftand on the very fpot where § Speed, quoting an old anonymous 

Verttlam was-afterwards built. Chronicle, fays, it was eftimated at three 

f 5 ™* lib. v. cap. 18. thoufand pounds yearly. Vide Speed’s Chr. 

$ Ibid. cap. 19. r fol.49. 

Vol.I. C been 
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A. A. C. 54. been demanded only to fave his honour, and add a confequence to 
his expedition: for how could he ever expedt that it fhould be paid by the 
Britons, when he neither eredted one fingle fort upon the land, nor left 
onefingle cohort, to enforce the payment. Thefe confiderations have 
led feveral judicious authors to conjedture, that he has fet his exploits 
in Britain in a much more favourable light than is confiftent with 
truth; and when any one {hall refledt on his unbounded ambition, and 
love of fame, this opinion will feem far from improbable. Befides, the 
expence of this undertaking we may eafily conceive was very confiderable; 
and the fatigues which he and his army underwent, far more than equal 
to the vidtories, or profits which accrued to him from it. So that the 
whole conlidered, there was but little juft reafon for him to boaftof his 
enterprize; and of this himfelf feems to have been convinced, as he now 
left the ifland with a refolution never to return to it again. 

\ A C From the departure of Caefar to the invafion of Claudius, a {pace of 
* t0 ninety-feven years, we find but little authentic matter concerning theaf- 
A. D. 40. fairs of this realm: for during the whole of this time, the Britons met 
with no adtual difturbance, and but few alarms, from foreign enemies : 
fo that the ancient authors have either entirely negledted the accounts of 
Britain, or what they have faid is fo dilperfed, and fo trifling, that the 
molt which can be colledted from them will throw but a faint and uncer¬ 
tain light upon the tranfadtions of this people. Thus much appears to be 
certain, that foon after Caefar left Britain, and the fears of a foreign ene¬ 
my were diffipated, they broached afrelh their inteftine quarrels ■, and the 
whole land was prefently rent and torn with different fadtions, and civil 
broils.* 

civil wars a- In thefe wars, Cafibellanus and his fucceffors, with their fubjedts the 
wn". eft the BrI ' Cattivellauni, fo far prevailed above the reft, that they reduced to their 
rule the Trinobantes, the Dobuni, and feveral other chief nations. 
Amidft this general confufion, thofe nations feem to have been the moft 
grievoufly opprefted who had fo lately fubmitted themfelves to Caefar,. 
and implored his protedtion: for of thefe, the Ancalites, the Bibroci, and 
the Segontiaci, were fo abfolutely conquered, that they loft both name 
and confequence as diftindt ftates, and from this time are no more men¬ 
tioned by fucceeding writers, j* 

Cunobeiinus, a During the reign of Auguftus, there flourifhed in this realm a king of 
power u pnnce. g reat re p Ute called Cunobeiinus, (and faid by fome to be the fucceflfor of 
Cafibellanus). He was by far the moft powerful prince of this period, 
and feems to have arrived at fuch a pitch of grandeur and royalty, as was 
unknown in Britain before his time: for his rule extended over almoft all 
the fouthern part of the kingdom} his chief feat was at Camulodunum,J 
which royal city is faid in general by the modern authors to have been at 

* Vide Dr. Henry's Hiftory of Britain, + Ibid. & Stovv’s Chr. & Speed’s Chr. 
vol. i. chap, 1. j See Camden, Speed, &c. 

4 Maldon, 
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Maldon, in EfTex. After his death, his dominions were divided between 
his widow Cartifmandua, the queen of the Brigantes, and his two fons, A - A -^ > S 4 ~ 
Caradtacus and Togodumnus, who were the molt confiderable princes in A. D. 43. 
Britain when it was'invaded by Claudius.* * * § 

Soon after Casfar’s return from Britain, the Roman Rate, embroiled by own wars at 
civil di Tendons, turned their fwords againft each other. During thefe 
alarming commotions, Britain was forgot, and the tribute fo far from be- demanded, 
ing paid, was not even demanded; and this not only during the wars, 
but even long after peace and quietnefs was eftablifhed in the empire. 

Auguftus indeed thought proper to threaten the Britons with an invafion, 
which, however, he never accomplifhed; being convinced, perhaps, 
that the expence of carrying on the war would be far greater than the 
profits he could expect to reap from the conqueft; and this was what he 
called tf Reafon of State. ”f 

Yet to add the greater terror to his threats, in the fixth year of his A. A. C. 25. 
reign a preparation was made, and he marched his troops forward into 
Gaul, when he received information that the Pannonians had revolted; ^nMoinva'dT" 
therefore, altering his refolutions relative to Britain, he turned his power Britain, 
againft the rebels.^: Thus were the Britons for a time relieved from their 
fears. 

Four years after, he opened the temple of Janus at Rome, threatening A. A.C. 21. 
again to invade Britain; but when he had marched as far as Ariminum, 
he was met by certain ambafladors, fent from feveral of the Britifh ftates, t ^ e r a e t ^ ats hls 
who fubmitting themfelves to him, humbly begged his protedion, and 5 * 
fued for peace.| Auguftus, contented with thefe afliirances, altered his 
intentions, and with his forces turned, afide to quiet fome difturbances 
which had arifen in Gaul. But as thefe promifes were moft likely only 
made by fome few of the Britifh ftates, whofe intereft might greatly de¬ 
pend upon the favour of the Romans, the whole of the tribute was far 
from being paid. 

The emperor, apparently incenfed at thefe delays, with great threa- A.A.C.20. 
tening made preparations a third time to punifh the negledt of the 
Britons; but juft as he was on the point of fetting forward, an a< 5 bual”“ e «S* t * iB * m 
rebellion in Bifcay prevented him. Thus, after all thefe fpecious ap¬ 
pearances, the Britons ftill continued unmolefted, and in fafety. How¬ 
ever, they feem in fome meafure to have been intimidated; for, as foon 
as they heard of the anger of Auguftus, they difpatched ambafladors to 
Rome, excufing themfelves to C as far, and entreating peace; they alfo 
fwore fealty to him in the temple of Mars, and brought large gifts with 
them, which were laid up in the capitol. || From this tijrie, the Britons 


* Dion, in Claud, 

f Tacit, in Vita Agric. 

t Dion, in Vita Auguft. 

§ Ibid. 

|| Dion CafT. lib, Jiii. I may here add, 
•that the Britifh Hi[lories (peak, of a king, 


named Theomantius, or Tcnunntis, who 
fucceededCaiibellanus. “Thisman, (fays 
Uapin) font rich prefents to the emperor, 
which were laid up m the capitol.” But what 
authority he had for this aflertion is very 
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A. A. C. 21. willingly paid tolls and impofts upon all fuch commodities astheypur- 
A D 4 °f £ h e merchants.* 

! * In the fame manner, Tiberius (after the death of Auguftus, whom 

he fucceeded in the empire) received the prefents, and took the willing 
not*!nva^rBr!- tribute of the Britons, abftaining from all hoftilities. During the reign 

tain. of this emperor, the Britons and Romans feem to have, kept up a per¬ 

fect good underftanding one with the other, as we may reafonably con¬ 
clude, from the tender and humane treatment which fome of the foldiers 
of Germanicus met with, who were Ihipwreclced upon the coaft of Britain, 
where they were well received by the petty kings, who ruled in thofe parts, 
and fent in fafety back to their general, j- 

A. D. 40. The lenfelefs and wicked Caligula, who fucceeded Tiberius in the em¬ 
pire, made great preparations for the invafion of Britain; but when he 
fih 1 expedition!" had with his army proceeded as far as thofe parts of Holland which lie 
facing Norfolk, there met him lome miferable Britons, who fubmitted 
themfelves to him, and begged his prote&ion. At the head of thefe 
fugitives came Admimus, the fon of Cunobellinus, who had been banifhed 
from Britain by his father; but for what particular caufe is not recorded. 
Caligula received him gladly, and wrote letters to the fenate at Rome, 
replete with boaftings, and extolling his great fuccefs, with as much con¬ 
fidence, as if all Britain had already been his own. Not content with all 
this idle vaunting, amongft other mad and extravagant exploits, he caufed 
all his men to be drawn up in their ranks, and to be fet in battle array 
upon the fea-fhore; he alfo caufed the baliftas, and other inftruments of 
war, to be placed in proper order, as if he was aftually upon the point of 
engaging with the enemy : all which being done according to his com¬ 
mand, he went himfelf into a galley which he ordered to put from 
the fhore, and to proceed lome fmall diftance upon the fea; when re¬ 
turning again, he caufed the trumpet to found the charge of battle, and 
iffued forth his command for every man to fill his helmet with the fhells 
that lay upon the beach, declaring, that he had now fubdued the ocean, 
and that thofe were the fpoils, which were well worthy of a place in the 
capital, amongft the various and honourable trophies of conquered na¬ 
tions. He then greatly commended the courage of his foldiers, and re¬ 
warded them profufely and after he had built a tower upon the fpot, a 
lafting memorial of his unequalled folly! he returned to Rome, demand¬ 
ing a triumph for his memorable exploit.^ 

The fecurity of Thus Britain remained a long time unmolefted, notwithftanding.the 
the Untons. j ate preparations made by the Romans i and this laft ridiculous expedi- 

'* Strabo, lib. iv. Houfe , in remembrance of this ridiculous 

f Tacit. Annal. lib. ii. cap. 4 expedition againft Britain, where they often 

J Dion. lib. 59. & Sueton. in Vita,. C. find ftones with inferiptions; one of which 

Calig. had thefe capitals upon it, C, C. P. F. thus 

§ Of this tower, fays Camden, there are interpreted, Caius Caligula Pharum Fecit, 
great ruins in Holland, but overflowed with Camd. Brit. Stow’s Chron. Vide Speed, 
the water, and to this day called Bryton’s &c. 


tion 
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tion of Caligula entirely fupprefled their fears, and rendered them fo fe- A. D. 40. 
cure, that when Claudius (the fucceffor of Caligula) caufed an aCtual 
invafion to take place, they had neglected the making any neceflary pre¬ 
parations j not in the leaft fufpeCtirig the reality of his defign, until the 
arrival of the Roman.legions convinced them he was in earned;.* 

The Britons had long negleCted to pay the tribute to the Romans, and A. D. 43. 
Claudius taking the province.affairs into ferious confideration, was de- claudius fcnds 
termined to reduce them to obedience; and he was. the more particu- a. Plautius into- 
larly moved to the commencement of hoftilities by the inftigation of a BriUln - 
fugitive Briton, named Bericus, he being expelled from his native 
country, as a feditious and dangerous perfon, fled to Rome, fupplicating 
the protection of the emperor; who, by his advice and perfuafion, was 
entirely confirmed in his intentions. Wherefore, he fent an army over 
into Britain, which confifted of four legions; who, with their auxilia¬ 
ries and the cavalry, amounted to the full number of fifty thoufand men ; 
and over thefe Aulus Plautius, a man of confular dignity, was eleCted 
general. Under him in command, was Velpafianus, (who was after¬ 
wards emperor) and his brother Sabinus, with other excellent officers. 

The emperor alfo ordered the general, that if he lhould meet with any 
great or unexpected refiftance from; the Britons, he lhould write to Rome, 
and he himfelf would come over into Britain in perfon to aid him.f 

Aulus Plautius arriving at Britain, landed his men without any ^uius puutius 
oppofition from the Britons, who feemed not in the leaft: to have fuf- iandsinBr ' tJin ' 
peCted the reality of the emperor’s defign. At this time alfo, Cunobelli- 
nus being dead, his dominions were divided between his widow, Cartif- 
mandua, and his two fons, CaraCtacus and Togodumnus.. Befides, the 
harmony which fubfifted. between thefe parties, was by no means fuch 
as might have been expeCted from their near relation,, nor fuch as the 
fafety of the realm required.^ 

The two princes, however, upon.the firfi: news of the arrival of the He overcomes 
Romans, armed their fubjeCts, and withdrew into the woods ; for it was !J^ acus ' anii 
not their defign to come to an open engagement with the Roman troops, ° e ° umnut ’ 
but rather to protraCt the time till the winter lhould fet in, when they ex¬ 
pected for certainty that their enemies would depart again,,as Julius Caefar 
with his forces had done heretofore.. But Plautius prefently on his arri¬ 
val, marched up into the country, (guided, no doubt, by the feditious Be¬ 
ricus, to the places where his friends refided, and where his chief intereft 
lay, which feems to have been moftly amongft the Cattivellauni and Do- 
buni) and by his direction, the Romans firft came up with CaraCtacus, 
whom they defeated ; and prefently after,, they engaged with his brother 
Togodumnus, whom they alfo overcame. Thefe important victories ob¬ 
tained, great part of the Dobuni fubmitted to the Romans: thefe, moft 
probably, were the fubjeCts of Cogidunus, aprince beloved and efteemed. 


* Dion. lib. lx,, 
f Ibid. 


t Ibid.. 


by 
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A. D; 43. by the emperor Claudius, as well for his early fubmifiion, as for his 
Ready adherence to the Roman caufe.* 

he"w.eTti« ion Plautius having firft left a garrifon amongft the Dobuni, purfued the 
Britons and Ro- flying Britons, who had taken Ihelter behind a large river, where they 
mans. were encamped, thinking themfelves well fecured, as they knew the ri¬ 
ver was deep, and that there was no bridge over which the Romans could 
pafs to attack them. But Plautius perceiving the advantage they pof- 
feflfed, caufed fome of his German auxiliaries (who were excellent Iwim- 
mers) to pafs the river; which they had no fooner done, than, inftead 
of attacking the Britifh army, they fet upon their chariot horfes, which 
they wounded and ham-ftringed, rendering them entirely unfit forfervice. 
In the mean time, Velpafianus having pafled the water with his troops, 
(unknown to the Britons) in another place, fet upon them fiiddenly, 
and a vaft number of them were flain. Yet the hardy Britons obftinate- 
ly refilling, would not turn their backs, but maintained their ground 
with great bravery until the next day, when a moll grievous and bloody 
conflict enfiied; for fome time the fcales of vi&ory hung doubtful, but 
at laft the good fortune of the Romans preponderated, and the Britons, 
no longer able to refill, were put to flight. This conqueft was chiefly 
owing to the valour and conduCt of C. Sidias Geta whofe courage in 
this bloody confliCl, was rewarded with triumphal honours at Rome, 
though he himfelf had not yet attained to the honour of the conlular de¬ 
gree.! 

The Britons The Britons thus defeated, made their retreat to the north fide of the 
conquered again. Thames, which they pafled at a place where the marlhes, and ftagnated 
waters, occalioned by the overflowing of the river, rendered the palfage 
both difficult and dangerous, efpecially to the Romans, who were unac¬ 
quainted with the nature of the place; but the Germans, regardlefs of 
' the danger, followed the enemy, and the reft of the Roman army palling 
the river over a bridge, which they found a little higher up,! came 
upon the Britons, and gave them another fignal overthrow. But the 
Roman foldiers being too eager in the purfuit, a great number of them 
perilhed in the bogs and fwamps.§ In this confliCl alfo, the Britons loft 
Togodumnus, one of their chief generals, and the fon of Cunobellinus. 
for the em ’eror Notwithftanding the Romans had fo far fucceeded, and defeated the 
r t tempeioi. g r j tons w j t j 1 confiderable daughter j yet was there no profpeCt of con¬ 
cluding the war as yet, for the Britons far from making any advances to¬ 
wards a peace, or exprefiing the leaft fubmilfion, feemed. only the more 
exalperated, and the more infatiate in their third: of revenge : wherefore, 

* Tacit, in Vita Agric.. feems to have been laid ; or a bridge a little 

+ Dion. lib. lx. higher, up. He feems (adds my author) to 

j Rapin makes the following remark up- have confounded fome river, which runs in- 
on this palfage: “ Notwithftanding the to the Thames, with the Thames itfelf. 

authority of Dion Caflius, it is improbable Rapin. Hilt.Eng. vol, i. booki. 
there Ihould have been a ford fo near the § Dion, lib lx. 

Thames’ mouth, as the feene of this aCtion 
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Plautius dilpatched meffengers to the emperor, fignifying to him, that A. D. 43. 
his prefence was abfolutely neceffary to put a final conclufion to the war. 

Claudius gladly received this fummons, and having made great prepara¬ 
tions, with a mighty army, both of horfe and foot, paffed over into 
Britain ; alfo with his army- he brought large elephants, whole flrange 
and tremendous appearance in battle might damp the courage of the 
Britons.* 

When Claudius had landed his forces in Britain, he encamped near The fuc^r* of 
the Thames; foon after which he paffed the river, and entered into the ^f^ ius ’ s ex f'* 
country of the Trinobantes, where he had a fliarp conflict with the Bri- luon ' 
tons : but in the end the Britifh forces were totally overthrown, and the 
Romans got poffefiion of Camulodunum, the chief city of Cunobellinus.f 
Soon after, Caefar won feveral other towns and Urates, which were of great 
confequenee ; fo that when he had received the fubmiffion of fuch princes, 
as were obliged, or dilpofed, to feek an alliance with him, he appointed, 

Plautius the firflr governor of this new province, and returned back to 
Rome in lefs than fix months from his firflr fetting out,, entering the city 
in triumph.;]: 

Vefpafianus (whom Claudius had left thefecond incommand)fucceeded The fu«ef S 0 f 
fo well in his office, that he not only acquired great eflreem and ho- Vef i rifian ' 
nour, but laid the firflr foundation of his future glory and greatnefs. At 
the head of one of the divifions of the Roman troops, he carried on the 
war againfl: the Belgic Britons, who inhabited the fea-coaflrs from Kent to 
the land’s end. Here in the courfe of a few years, after thirty lharp con¬ 
flicts, he fubdued the Bellas, together with the Deurotriges, two of 
the molt powerful nations in thofe parts. He alfo took above twenty 
towns, and entirely conquered the ifle of Wight.§ In the mean time,, 

Aulus Plautius made war upon the inland Britons, who were commanded 
by CaraCtacus. We are not informed of the particular exploits of Plau¬ 
tius,. but we find, in general, he was fo fuccefsful, that on his return 
to Rome he was honoured with an ovation, or leffer triumph, the empe¬ 
ror walking at his left hand to the capitol.|J. 


When Plautius was recalled in the year of our Lord 47, the direction A. D. 47. 
of the affairs in this ifland feems to have been managed by legates, or the 
commanders of the legions, to the year 50, at which time, Oftorius Sca- 


'*■ Dion, lib, lx.. 

f Thus fays Dion. Caffius; but Sueto¬ 
nius affirms, that he came over into Britain, 
and that part of the ifland fubmitted to him 
within a few days after his arrival, without 
either battle or bloodflied ; which lafl ac¬ 
count feems to be confirmed by this infcrip- 
tion, given by Dr. Henry in his Hiftory 
of Britain. 

t Dion, ut fup. & Suet, in Claud. 


TJ.CLAVDIO CAES. 

AVGVS ro 

PONTIFICI MAX. TR. P. IX. 

COS. V. IMP. XVI. P. P. 

SENATUS POPVL. Q. R. QVOD 
RF.GES BRITANNIA ABS^VE 
VLLA IACTVRA DOMVERIT 
GENTESQVE BARBARAS 
PR1MVS JNDICIO SUBEGERIT. 

See Wright’s Travels, page 293. 

|| Dion & Sueton, ut fup. 
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pula was deputed by the emperor to take upon him the government of 
Britain. 

Oftorius, at his firft arrival, found all things in great confufion the 
enemy were plundering the allies of the Romans ; and they committed 
thefe depredations with the greater boldnefs, becaufe they were not un¬ 
der any apprehenfions (as" the .winter was how begun) that the new ge¬ 
neral would enter the field againft them, at the head of troops, which he. 
was as yet but a ftranger to. But he, on the other hand, prudently con - 
fidered, that a ludden check put upon their proceedings, muft be every 
way advantageous to the Roman affairs : therefore, colle&ing his army 
together with all. convenient fpeed, he marched forward againft thofe 
who were in arms, and overcame them with great daughter; purfuing 
thofe which fled, and were ftraggling abroad. And that he might ren¬ 
der the province the more fecure from the neighbouring enemies, he 
eredled a chain of forts upon the banks of the rivers Nen and Severn; 
alfo to prevent any inteftine difcord, he caufed all bufy, or fufpefted pe’r- 
fons, as well fubjefts as allies, to deliver up their arms.* 

This laft policy of Oftorius was the occaflon of a new war; for the 
Iceni,f (who had very early, arid of their own accord, fought the alli¬ 
ance of the Romans) incenfed at this tyrannical command, chofe rather 
to. revolt than furrender up their arms. Wherefore, gathering all their 
forces, and being joined by fome neighbouring ftates, they took the field 
againft’Oftorius, haying got pofleflion of a place encompafled with a 
rude high trench, and inacceffible to the cavalry; becaufe it had but one 
entrance, and that was purpofely made as narrow as poflible. Oftorius, 
therefore, commanded his men,to attack them in their entrenchment, 
which they presently 'entered, when;an obftinate and bloody conflict en- 
fued; but in the end the Britons were overcome,, and being hampered in 
their own enclofures, were totally defeated,- notwithftanding their delpe- 
rate refiftance : for feeing’all the paflages through which they-might 
hope to efcape entirely flopped up, they refolved to die bravely, and fell 
their lives at as great a price as poflible. This flaughter of the Iceni fixed 
the wavering refolutions of many," and inclined them to peace, who 
waited but to fee, the fiiccefs~of this revolt, and to make their final deter¬ 
mination, either for peace or war. J 

Oftorius having gained this important conqueft, marched his troops 
againft the Cangi, whofe country he wafted and fpoiled ; the miferable 
inhabitants not daring to take the field againft him. When he had pro¬ 
ceeded as far as the fea-coafts. which looked towards Ireland, his progrefs 
was flopped by the information which he received, that the Brigantines § 
were upon the point of revolting: this he no fooner heard, than, alter¬ 
ing hrs courfe, he marched with his army againft them; where he put to 

* Tacit. Anna!, lrb. xii. cap. ,8. - J Tacit. Annal. utfup. • . 

f The Iceni inhabited the counties of § The Brigantines inhabited Yorkfliirc, 
Nprfqlkj-Suffolk,' Cambridge, and Hmiting- &c. . • 
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death Tome fewwho had taken up arms, and the reft, on promife of peace, A. D. 50. 
were pardoned. His next ftep was to fecure the conquefts which he had 
made ; therefore, he planted a numerous colony of veteran foldiers at 
Camulodunum:* 

No fooner had Oftorius thus prudently reftored peace and quietnefs to Cawaacu^p- 
the fouthern parts of the kingdom, than frefh difturbances called himj^J.' e 
to the field again. The reftlefs Silures,f with Caraftacus at their head, 

(who by his prudence and valour had made his name famous) were up 
in arms, and threatened deftru&ion to the Roman power. To put a 
fudden and effefhial end to this growing evil, the Roman general, with 
the chief of his troops, marched towards the territories of the Ordovices,f 
for the crafty leader of the Britilh forces having got together a nume¬ 
rous army, took the advantage of transferring the war from his own to 
another ftate j where, with his whole hoft, he waited the coming of the 
Romans : he was encamped in a moft advantageous place, for he had 
fortified a ftrong hill, § before which there flowed a large river, the fords 
of which were difficult and uncertain. Alfo, to prevent the foldiers 
from landing on the oppofite banks, he placed a great body of his belt 
foldiers by the river-fide, and diredtly before the entrenchment. All 
things thus prudently difpofed, he himfelf encouraged his men, to make 
a brave and noble refiftance j adding, in a pathetic and animating man¬ 
ner, that “ On the fortune of that day depended the glorious re-efta- 
“ blifhment of their liberties, or the perpetual fhame of bondage and 
“ fervitude.” He then invoked the names of their anceftors, who had 
chaced Caefar the di&ator out of Britain, and by whofe valour they were 
delivered from the impofitions of the Romans, and their wives and 
children protected from difgrace. Thefe words were received with re¬ 
peated clamours of applaufe and approbation; and fuch was. their happy 
effedt, that glory glowed in every Britilh breaft, for every man lift up 
his hand, and fwore by the powers which he adored, that either death or 
conqueft Ihould put an end to his labours. || 

Oftorius, aftonilhed at the valiant appearance of the Britons, as alio c.ua«acus over- 
the advantages of the poll which they poflefled, became doubtful of fuc- *.°™ e b * Ofto ' 
cefs. But the foldiers themfelves loudly demanded battle, beleeching 
him to lead them forward to the enemy. He therefore examining what 
places of the river would be the leaft dangerous to ford, led his army thi¬ 
ther, and they boldly rulhing into the ftream, made themfelves mailers 
of the oppofite bank with but little difficulty. Now a fierce engagement 
enfued, the Britons defending their entrenchments with great bravery, 
threw down their darts upon the enemy j on the other fide, the Romans 

* Tacit. An. ut Cup. name of Carnftacus, which anfwers exactly 

■j- The inhabitants of South Wales. the defcription here given by Tacitus, where 

I North Wales. _ the veftiges of all thefe rampircs arc ftill vi- 

§ There is a hill in Shropfhire, near the fible. Canid. Brit, in Shrop. 
confluence of the Colun and Teme, called || Tacit. Annal. ut fup. 

Cacr Caradoc, from Caradoc, the Britifli 
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perceiving that they fought to great difadvantage at a diftance, prefled 
forward to the entrenchment under the covert of their fhields, and break¬ 
ing down the rude rampire of ftones, attacked the Britons hand to hand, 
who finding themfelves unable to fupport the clofe encounter with their 
antagonifts, fled to the higher grounds, where the light-armed infantry 
of the Romans- clofely followed, and drove them from their polls with 
great (laughter. So ended this day’s adtion, in the total defeat of the 
Britons, and advancement of the Roman glory. Amongft the.prifoners 
which were taken in the camp of Caradlacus, were his wife, his daugh¬ 
ter, and his brothers.* 

Cara&acus indeed efcaped from the general ruin, but being now no 
longer able to make head againft his enemies; forfaken and aeftitute, 
he halted to Cartifmandua, the queen of the Brigantines, to whom he 
relates the ill fortune of that laft fatal field, imploring her to defend and 
protect him. Butfhe, unworthy woman, in order to eftabliih herfelf in 
the favour of the Romans, put him into bonds, and delivered him up to 
Oftorius j bafely facrificing the intereft of her country, and cruelly be¬ 
traying the unhappy man, who fought protedtion at her hand, merely to- 
advance her own private and inglorious views.f 

The unfortunate Caradtacus, thus perfidioufly betrayed* was, together 
with his wife, his daughters, and his brethren, fent to Rome. The 
fame of his noble ftruggles for liberty were not only expanded throughout 
all the Roman provinces, but alfo even in the city of Rome itfelf, he was 
fpoken of with great honour. When he entered Rome* the people were- 
afiembled from all quarters to fee the hero* of whom Fame had fo highly 
fpoken. He was brought into the prefence of the emperor in proceffion* 
his fervants going firft, after them was carried the bracelets, chains, and- 
other Ipoils, the filent trophies of his extenfive vidtories over the 
neighbouring ftatesj then followed his brothers, his wife,, his daughter; 
and laft of all he came himfelf; his greatnefs of mind remaining ftill: 
unconquered by diftrefs : and while others were petitioning for forgive- 
nefs, he neither held down his head, nor fued in words for mercy. When: 
he had reached the tribunal, where Csefar himfelf was feated, with an 
undaunted prefence he fpake the following words: 

" If my moderation in profperity had been equal to the greatnefs of 
‘ c my birth and fortune, I Ihould have come to this city as a friend, and 
£f not like a captive j nor wouldeft thou have difdained to receive me 
£f with articles of peace, becaufe I am defeended of noble progenitors, and 
£f I have ruled over many warlike nations. The dilhonour of my prefent 
“ lot, is your glory: I had horfes, men, arms, and wealth; what 
“ wonder then, if I was unwilling to be deprived of them? If you will 
“ bear rule over all men, why it follows, that all men muft become 
“ obedient! Had I yielded myfelf to thee fooner, neither had my for- 
“ tune, nor your glory, been made fo famous; for then oblivion would. 

* Tacit. Annal. ut fup. f Ibid. 

« have 
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« have quickly followed my fufferings. Butnow, if you will permit me A. D. 50. 

<< to live, I fhall remain an eternal example of your clemency.” 

When he had finifhed this affecting fpeech, Caefar beholding the brave- caraftacus P ar- 
nefs of his conduct, was ftruck with admiration, and caufed his bonds to ‘j°™ d b r Clau - 
be taken off, pardoning both him, and his relations, who accompanied 
him. The fubduing of CaraCfcacus was held an event of fo much impor¬ 
tance at Rome, that the fenators refrained not to declare, the glory of 
Rome’s ancient heroes was now equalled ! and to OHorius they decreed 
the public honours of triumph.* 

Thus far fuccefs accompanied the Roman general in Britain, and all The in fortune 
his defigns fucceeded. But Fortune, who feldom deals her favours with * nd 

an equal hand, now turned the fcale, and fuddenly depreffed his former 
glory. The inhabitants of South Wales, whom he thought he had en¬ 
tirely fubdued, boiling with revenge for the Ioffes they had fuftained, and 
exafperated at the captivity of their valiant leader, fecretly affembled a 
large troop, and fell fuddenly upon a band of the Romans, (which 
were left behind to build fortreffes in their territories) and fo greatly 
overpowered them, that if they had not received fpeedy luccour from the 
adjacent camps, they would all of them have been miferably flain. 

However, there fell in this conflict, the camp-mailer, with eight cen¬ 
turions, and a great number of common foldiers, before the Britons were 
put to flight. From this time the Britons had feveral Ikirmilhes with the 
Romans, iffuing upon them from the woods and marlhes, as occafion 
ferved. The Siluri leem to have been chiefly exafperated, by a ralh 
lpeech which the emperor is faid to have dropped, importing, that he 
would “ entirely abolifh their very name from Britain.” In their de- 
fperate fury, they intercepted, and overcame, two bands of Roman fol¬ 
diers, who were foraging with a defign to enrich themfelves by the 
fpoils of the diftreffed Britons. Encouraged with this fuccefs, the Si- 
lures grew more bold, and perfuaded the relidue of the Britilh Hates to 
revolt from the Romans, and take up arms in the general caufe. OHo- 
rius quite worn out with thefe continued misfortunes and vexations, and 
feeing no end to the increafing troubles, died of a broken heart; grie¬ 
ving to find thofe laurels, which his former conquefts gained, now wither 
on his brow. 

Caefar being quickly advertifed of the death of OHorius, immediately a. D. 5-’. 
difpatched Aulus Didius into Britain, to take the command upon him. 5 4 

But before he could arrive, Manlius Valens, having one legion under his 
command, imprudently attacked the Silures, and was overthrown by riu"' s 
them, with conliderable (laughter. This conqueft, the victorious Bri¬ 
tons greatly magnified to their advantage, inviting other Hates to join 
them, and continued to harrafs and fpoil the borders of the province, 
till the arrival of Didius altered the face of things i for he prefently col¬ 
lected his forces, and drove them back to their own Hate. Mifchief and 
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deftruCtion feerns with too fure a fcent to have purfued the miferable 
Britons ; for what the combined force of the Romans could not alone 
have done, their own imprudences and civil difcords effectually com- 
pleated. Cartifmandua, the faithlefs queen of the Brigantines, divorced 
herfelf from her hufband, Venuiius j and not thus contented, lhe pub¬ 
licly efpoufed Vollocatus, her hulband’s armour-bearer, and proclaimed 
him king. Her hufband, Venufius, was the chief of the Huiccii,* a 
brave and valiant man, and famous for his knowledge in military-affairs. 
Till this time he had continued faithful to the Romans, and under their 
immediate protection; but irritated by thefe unjuft meafures of Cartif¬ 
mandua, he revolted from them, and with all the forces he could col¬ 
lect, afiailed her dominions. Thefe bickerings continued for a lpace 
between themfelves alone, till fuch time as the perfidious queen, by trea¬ 
chery, intercepted the brother of Venufius. This laft aCt exafperated 
the people in general, who greatly favoured the caufe of the injured Ve¬ 
nufius ; and they being alfo fearful of her growing power, took up arms 
in all quarters againft her, and invaded her kingdom with a great army. 
Matters now growing ferious, and the confequences alarming, the Ro¬ 
mans thought it high time to take the field, and proteCt their allies from 
the threatening danger: therefore, two cohorts were fent to join with 
the forces of Cartifmandua, and a fharp and bloody battle enfued. The 
victory was long doubtful, but in the end, the Brigantines, with the af- 
fiftance of the Roman troops, overcame the invaders, and drove them 
from the field. Yet this was not the end of the war, for at laft, Venu¬ 
fius, repeating his attacks, fucceeded fo well, that he drove out his faith¬ 
lefs queen, and got pofieffion of the kingdom, j- 

About the fame time, alfo, a legion under the command of Caefius Na- 
fica fought with the Britons in another place, and was fuccefsful. After 
thefe fevere ftrokes of ill fortune, the Britons were quiet for a time. Di- 
dius himfelf doth not appear to have had any hand in the conquefts here 
made j for being far advanced in years, and having in his former days 
obtained many honours, he thought it fufficient for him to execute his 
charge, and expel his enemies by the help of others, fo that he did but 
juft preferve what acquifitions his predeceffors had gained. Only, that 
further in the ifland he ereCted fome few forts, purely for the name and 
opinion of having enlarged his government. 

Claudius Casfar dying whilft thefe things were afling in Britain, was 
fucceeded by Nero j a bloody and deteftable tyrant, who was as capri¬ 
cious in his refolutions, as he was wicked in the execution of them. For 
fome time he was doubtful in his own mind whether he fhould not recall 
the Roman troops from Britain, and leave the diftreffed inhabitants in 

'* The Huiccii inhabited Warwickfliire f Tacit. Annal. lib. xiv. io. 8c Hill. lib. 
and Worcefterfhire. Vide Dr. Henry’s Hill:, iii. cap. 9, 

Brit. vol. I. chap. iii. left. 1. 
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full pofieflion of their- own native freedom. But then again, his vanity A. D. 54 . 
preponderated in thefcale, joined with a pretended regard for the glory 
and memory of his father, Claudius.* 

The firft three years of Nero’s reign, Aulus Didius continued gover- A. D. 57. 
nor of Britain, and was then fucceeded by Verannius, whodied within a year Aulu# DidjM 
after his arrival. His laftwill manifefted his ambition, in which he be-made governor 
flowed much flattery upon Nero; and vaunted, that if his life had been of Britain * 
fpared two years longer, he would have reduced the whole province to 
obedience. A vain and inglorious boaft! which it is not likely he could 
have accomplifhed ; for the whole fervice that he performed during the 
time of his government, was only making fmall inroads into the terri¬ 
tories of the Silures, and wafting part of their country.f 

No fooner was Verannius dead, than Suetonius fucceeded him in his A. D. 58. 
command. This man, during the courfe of two years, made war upon Suetonius . s fuc _ 
the Britons with great fuccefs, fubduing frefh nations, and eftablifhing ctk. 
garrifons.J 

In his third year, he determined to invade and fubdue the ifland of A. D. 61. 
Mona, or Anglelea, which was well inhabited, and had conftantly af- lnvades tbe . fle 
forded an afylum for all feditious perfons, who were enemies to the Ro- a f Angiu^. 
man government. The garrifons which he had ereCted in Britain, he 
thought would be a fuflicient check upon the inhabitants, as they would 
alfo fecure the province itfelf from any foreign in vafion. Therefore, col¬ 
lecting a great army, he fet forward on his expedition ; and becaufe the 
fea betwixt Britain and Anglefea is lhallow, and the landing very uncer¬ 
tain, he caufed a number of flat-bottomed vefiels to be built, in which 
his infantry were tranfported to the oppofite Ihore, the horles palling 
over the ford. Againft them, on the other fide, the Britilh forces were 
drawn up in clofe array, and well furnilhed with weapons. Amongft 
them appeared their wives and daughters, all habited in mourning at¬ 
tire, running to and fro, their dilhevelled hair fleeting in the wind, and 
brandilhing flaming fire-brands in their hands. Round about them 
were feen the Druids, lifting up their hands to heaven, and pouring forth 
horrid imprecations. Amazed and terrified at luch an unulual appear¬ 
ance, the Roman loldiers flood aghaft, as marks only for the Britons to 
difcharge their weapons at. But foon encouraged by the animating ex¬ 
ample of their chieftain, they forgot their fear, and marching boldly up 
to their enemies, encountered them fo lharply, that they quickly put 
them to flight. Suetonius made a cruel ufe of his victory, flaughtering 
the flying Britons, and thrufting the Druids into the fires which them- 
felves had kindled. Having thus obtained firm footing on the ifland, 

* Sueton. in Vita Neron. X Tacit, in Vit. Agric. 

f Tacit, Annal. lib, xiv. cap. 9. 
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. he proceeded to place garrifons in their towns j he alfo overthrew their 
altars, and burnt their facred groves.* * * § . 

Whilft Suetonius was thus employed in Anglefea, the Britons at home, 
taking the advantage of his abfence, began a rebellion, fo alarming in 
its confequehces, that it threatened a total deftru6tion to the whole body 
of the Romans, and ended in a prodigious daughter on either fide. The 
Icenians feem firft to have ftirred in this revolt, and their example was 
prefently followed by the reft. The chief caufe which induced them to 
take this ftep, appears to be ^s follows: f 

Prafutagus, their king, and a faithful ally .to the Romans, dying at 
this time, in order the more firmly to fix the peace of his ftate, and the 
better to fecure his houfe and family from infult, in his laft will made 
Nero joint heir with his two daughters, to all his eflfedts. But the con- 
fequence of this meafure proved diredtly contrary to his intention for as 
he was very rich, his will was no fooner known, than his whole wealth 
was feized upon by the avaricious Romans, and his realm was. plundered 
by the greedy centurions. His queen, Boudicea, a woman of great cou¬ 
rage, remonftrating againft their unjuft proceedings, was taken by them, 
and fcourged in a contemptuous manner. Not thus content, they vio¬ 
lated the chaftity of her two unfortunate daughters j the chief men of the 
ftate they thruft out of their poflefiions, and all the late monarch’s mi- 
ferable relations they reputed as flaves. J 

This complication of grievances called aloud for redrefs, and the un¬ 
happy fufferers raifed up their wretched heads, determining to make a 
violent ftruggle for the recovery of their loft liberty. Defperate in their 
grief, they rulh to arms, and are quickly joined by the Trinobantes, an¬ 
other powerful nation; who, too like them, were groaning under the 
cruel oppreffion of the conquerors. With thefe the colony of veteran 
foldiers ftationed at Camulodunum, were exercifing their unlimited 
power, thrufting the inhabitants from their houfes-and eftates, feizing 
upon their goods,§ and retorting the ignominious names of flaves upon 
thofe who dared to remonftrate. Some lent them money at an exorbi¬ 
tant intereft, and then made their demands upon them when they were 
unable to pay, infilling upon the full reftoration. And to complete 
their calamity, the very priefts, (who officiated in a temple eredted in 
that city, to the honour of Claudius) under the colour of religion, feized 
upon and wafted the little wealth, which yet remained to thefe wretched 
fufferers. || Ripened by thefe repeated injuries to rebellion, they rofe 
againft their tyrannical oppreflors, and flocked with joyous hope of re- 

* Tacit. Annal. lib. xiv. cap. io. which Dccianus Catus (the procurator of 

•f Ibid. the realm) declared thould be renewed. 

X Ibid. Add to this, that C. Seneca had lent them 

§ Xiphilin ex Dion Caff. lib. Ixii. four hundred feftercics (which amount to 

|| Xiphilin, from Dion Caff, gives thefe three hundred and twenty thoufand pounds 

real'ons:-“ The occasion or the war of our money) upon an exorbitant intereft, 

was the confifcation of goods, which had and with great force and violence compelled 
•been remitted by Claudius Caefar, and the them to pay the whole fum at one payment. 
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venge around the ftandard ofBoudicea; who, exafperated by her wrongs, A. D. 61. 
led on the Icenii in perfon, diverting herfelf entirely of the delicate effe¬ 
minacy of her timid fex. 

No looner had thefe injured parties joined their forces, than they camuiodunum 
poured like an irrefiftible torrent upon the colony at Camulodunum. deftroye<i * 

The Roman foldiers, unable toYupport the onfet, fled to the temple,, 
and there defended themfelves for two days when the Britons forcing 
an entrance, they were all put to the fword, and the city reduced to 
affies. Leaving this fmoking trophy of their defperate revenge,, they 
met with Pcetus Cerealis, lieutenant of the ninth legion,, who (ignorant 
of what had happened) was coming (with all the foldiers, under his com¬ 
mand) to aid the colony. The enraged Britons, fuddenly furrounding; 
his troops, cut off all his foot j himfelf with the cavalry efcaped with 
great difficulty, flying to the camp, where he defended-himfelf in the en¬ 
trenchments.'* 

In the mean time, Suetonius receiving thefe alarming accounts, left Suetonius leaver 
Anglefea with the greateft fpeed, when parting diredtly through a part 
of his enemy’s country, he came to London, (which city yet continued tain. rna t0 
faithful to the Romans;) his firft intention was tp flop there, and abide 
the coming of the enemy, but upon maturer confideration, he refolved' 
not to coop himfelf up in a place fb confined, but rather lead his army 
out upon the open plains j nor could he be won by the tears and intreaties 
of the inhabitants (who fupplicated his protection) to flay:, therefore, the 
fignal for his army to remove being made, all who chofe to accom¬ 
pany him, he received-as part of it; but fuch as feemed unwilling to go,, 
as well as . thofe: who-were aged and infirm* he left behind.. 

No fooner had Suetonius left London, but Boudicea* queen of the London and v e . 
Icenii, with her numerous army, entered the city, putting all whom they rulin * ,leflroycd ‘ 
found therein to the fword. From thence they marched on to the free 
city of Verulam, (now called St. Albans) which they alfo conquered, 
taking great fpoils. The fuccefs which had hitherto crowned the labours 
of the incenfed Britons, and the hope of recovering their native liberty, 
added daily frefh fupplies to their army ; for their number, which at 
the firft revolting amounted to 120,000, was by this timefo much in- 
creafed, that their forces confifted of full 230,000 fighting men; a moll, 
tremendous multitude! all fixed in their hatred to the Romans and their 
allies, and crying aloud for vengeance-f They retaliated the injuries 
they had received from their enemies with a heavy hand, for they would 
not fell or exchange any of their prifoners, but either killed with the 
fword, gibbeted, burnt, or crucified,, all thofe who were fo unfortunate 
as to fall into their hands. J 

Suetonius having now colled the whole of his forces together, The t Wo ^ 
amounting nearly to ten thoufand men, determined to try the fortune of me «- 
a pitched battle; therefore, he chofe a place which was every way fafe 


* Tacit. Anna!, lib. xiv. 


f, Xiphilin ex Dion, lib. lxii. 
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A. D. 61. and convenient, at the end of an open plain, inclofed at the back with a 
large thick wood, and the entrance to it very narrow j fo that, on the one 
. hand, he was fecuredfrom the private ambufhes of his enemies, and on 
the other, he was not in danger of being furrounded, and hemmed in by 
their numerous forces. When he had taken pofieffion of this advanta¬ 
geous poll, he put his men in due array for the battle, and in that pofi- 
tion waited the approach of the Britons, who, with heroic Boudicea at 
their head, were now advancing towards them, thinking themfelves fe- 
cure of conqueft; and that the revenge might b<p the more complete, 
they had brought their wives and their daughters, in waggons and carts, 
to behold the diftrefs and mifery which they now intended to bring upon 
their late infulting conquerors. Before the engagement, their queen, who 
was a tall and comely woman, flood in her chariot clad in her royal 
robes j on either fide of her was placed one of her injured daughters j * 
when, looking upon the furrounding multitudes, fhe encouraged them, 
in a noble and couragious fpeech, to fight bravely in the defence of their 
country. She declared to them, that their being led by a woman was 
far from being any difgrace on the contrary, it was agreeable to their 
antient cuftoms: for her own part, fhe affirmed, that fhe fought neither 
for wealth nor dominion in the profecu'tion of the war, but only revenge 
of her repeated injuries. She fhewed, that the inordinate lull of the Ro¬ 
mans was grown to fuch a pitch, that even age itfelf could not fecure 
their wives and daughters from fhameful violation; and added/that the 
gods themfelves had favoured their juft vengeance, in permitting the 
daughter of fo many of thofe tyrants as they had already deftroyed. 
Thofe who efcaped, had either hid themfelves in their camp, or faved 
themfelves by flight. She then concluded, with exhorting them to exert 
their utmoft valour, as men determining either to conquer, or to die; 
for, fays fhe, “ this is my refolution, who am but a woman, even though 
“you, whoaremen, may wifh to live like (laves.” Repeated fhouts, and 
clamours of applaufe, proclaimed the effedl of this animating fpeech upon 
the Britifhtroops. On the other hand, Suetonius was not filent at this 
approaching danger, but addrefied his foldiers in a juft and fenfible man¬ 
ner,' exhorting and intreating them not to be difmayed at the loud and 
repeated clamours of their barbarous enemies, “ who, (faid he) notwith- 
“ ftandingtheir numbers, and fecurity ofthevidlory, unarmed as they are, 
“ will not be able to withftand the force of your weapons, nor your valour, 
“ who have fo often put them to flight; and the fmallnefs of our army, in 
“ comparifon with the numerous multitude of our enemies, will greatly 
“ augment the glory of the vidtory.” His foldiers heard his exhortations 
with joy, and by their readinefs to engage the enemy, feemcd to prefage 
the approaching conqueft. 

When Suetonius had finifhed his fpeech, and given forth the neceflary 
orders to his troops, they all prepared for battle, {landing ftill in their 

* Dion, tib. lxii. 8cTacit. Anna], lib. xiv. cap. it, 
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poft until the Britons were come up, who fir ft began the combat, fiercely A. D. (Si. 
aflaulting the Romans with their darts. The Romans abode the con¬ 
flict, without quitting their ftations, until the enemy had fpent the 
greater part of their miflive weapons, when the fourteenth, legion fallied 
out upon them in a pointed battle, and being clofe fupported by the 
auxiliary troops, drove them back; Suetonius then caufed the cavalry to 
advance, who, with their long lances, broke the ranks of the enemy, 
and put them to fuch confuiion, that they gave back on every fide. To 
make the calamity the greater, the diftreflfed Britons had blocked up all 
the pafles with the carts and waggons, in which they had brought their 
women, that their flight was now impeded, fo that a prodigious daugh¬ 
ter enfued. The victorious Romans triumphed in the horrid deftruCtion, 
and fo cruel were they in their conqueft, that even the haplefs women, 
who had been the mournful fpe&ators of the overthrow of their deareft 
friends, to compleat the revenge of thefe mercilefs conquerors, were all 
of them put to the fword. In the aCtion, four hundred of the Roman 
foldiers were flain, and a few more wounded; but much more fatal was 
this day to the Britons, for of them near eighty thoufand were de- 
ftroyed.* 

. Suetonius, before he began this deciflve battle, had fentexprefs orders p. Pofthumus 
to Poenius Pofthumus, camp-mafterof the fecond legion, that he fhould fla> ' 6 himfelf * 
come to him with all his troops to reinforce the army: but he, either 
through fear of being intercepted by the Britons in his march, or appre- 
henfive that they would entirely fubdue the Romans, negleCled the or¬ 
ders of the general, and kept himfelf clofe within his camp. When he 
heard of the fuccefs of Suetonins, he was fo overcome with fhame and 
grief, that he inftantly flew himfelf. 

The miferable remnant of the Britons, who had by flight efcaped from BoudiceapoiCons 
this fatal field, began now to gather head again, revolving once more to hcrfelt ' 
try the chance of war. But in the interim, their haplefs queen, unable 
to fupport the horror of the late defeat, ended her life by poifon. This 
laft accident fo damped their fpirits, that the greater part of them, 
changing .their former refolutions, difperfecl themfelves and thofe who 
remained in arms were all of them eafily fubdued.f 

Evil fortune, ftill untired, purfued the haplefs Britons ; nor yet was the suctoniui «. 
capacious meafure of their woes filled up: for the latedeftruftive war, was ca,lcd * 
ftill more deftruCtive in its dreadful confequences ,• as, during their trou¬ 
bles, they had entirely neglected the cultivation of their grain, a grievous 
famine enfued, which reduced them to the greateft diftrefs.. Suetonius 
alfo, cruel in his conquefts, purfued the flying remnants of thefe mifera¬ 
ble fufferers with unrelenting rigour. This feverity of the governor, 
moved Junius Claficianus, who had lately fucceeded Catus as procurator, 

(and who was no friend to Suetonins) to propagate reports greatly to his 
diiadvantage; declaring, that a new governor ought to be lent, who, 

* Tacit. Anna!, lib.xiv. cap. ir. f Ibid. & Vita Agile. 
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A. D. 61. without the malice and arrogance of a conqueror, would receive fuch as 
fubmitted themlelves with clemency. He alfo wrote to Rome, that un- 
lefs Suetonius fhould be recalled, and another placed in his ftead, the 
war with the Britons would be endlefs. When Nero had received thefe 
letters, he fent Polycletus, a favourite freed-man, with a pompous reti¬ 
nue into Britain, to examine into the affair j and to reconcile the dif¬ 
ferences between the governor and the procurator. But his reports being 
, more favourable concerning Suetonius than thofe which the procurator 
had made, he was for a while continued in his charge. But he,' foon af¬ 
ter, in the difpatch of fome bufinefs, having unfortunately loft a few 
gallies upon the fhore, was finally recalled, either the end of this year, 
or early in the beginning of the next.* 

A. P. Cm. Petronius Turpilianus fucceeded Suetonius in the government of Bri¬ 
tain) a man of mild behaviour, who, as he was not well acquainted with 
HmZs's the offences of the Britons, was the more gentle in receiving thofe to 
*<ius. mercy who fubmitted themfelves to him. During his rule, the war died 

away, he not attempting to enlarge the extent of the province; nor did 
the Britons (who now enjoyed the bleffings of peace) in the leaft moleft 
or difturb his quiet. After he had been three years poffeiTed of the go¬ 
vernment, he furrendered it up to Trebellius Maximus.t 

A. D. 65,. Trebellius was ftill more unwarlike and inactive than his predeceffor; 

for he was by no means acquainted with the management of war affairs, 
his idieneft!* 5 * He maintained the tranquility of the province by a method of foftnefs 
and compliance j through thefe means, the Britons were lulled, as it 
were, into a ftate of perfedt idlenefs : for being of late fo overcome with 
the toils and fatigues of war, they had, in the prefent moment, learned 
to love fuch vices, as humoured them in pleafure and eafe. The civil 
wars, which now rent Rome itfelf, were a lufficient caufe that the flug- 
gilhnefs of the governor was not enquired into: yet, though the Britons 
were by this means kept in quiet, the Roman foldiers under his com¬ 
mand grown turbulent and licentious through their idlenefs and inadti- 
vity, began to murmur. Thefe fparks of fedition were blown into a 
flame by Rofcius Caelius, lieutenant of the twentieth legion; who, 
greatly difliked the governor: from private bickerings they proceeded 
to public dififentions; fo that the army in general, taking part with Cae¬ 
lius, took up arms againft their chief; but he, by flight, efcaped their 
prefent fury. During his abfence, the government of the province was 
managed by the lieutenant, who kept all things in peace and good order; 
Caelius indeed bearing the chief authority. But fome time after, Tre¬ 
bellius refumed the command, but with ah authority altogether, preca¬ 
rious, without all fpirit, and clefritute of all dignity. J 

* Tacit. Annal. lib. xiv. cap. 11. 1 Tacit. Hift. lib. i, cap. <3. & Vita Agric. 

f Ibid. & Vita Agric.. 
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To reform thefe grievances, Vitellius fent Vettius Bolanus into Bri- A. D. 69. 
tain, to take the charge of the province upon him ; but he treading in Bo!amis made 
the fame heps with his predeceffors, there remained toward the enemy governor of 
the fame floth and negligence, with the fame infolent ipirit in the camp : ta,n * 
this difference only to be made, that Bolanus was a virtuous man, and 
fubjeeft to no hate, becaufe he had given no reafon for it; therefore, in¬ 
head of gaining a proper authority over them, he only fecured their af~ 
fe&ions. Throughout the whole government of Bolanus, the civil wars 
continued at Rome between Vitellius and Vefpafian; the latter of thefe 
he feems moh to have favoured: for when Vitellius fent to him in Bri¬ 
tain, requiring him to fend lome of the Roman troops to reinforce his le¬ 
gions, Bolanus returned for anfwer, that iC the Britons were a people fo 
“ very unquiet, that they could but juft be kept in order with ail the 
cc forces which he had ; therefore, he could not fpare any, without ha- 
t( zarding the entire lofs of the province.” During all this time the Bri¬ 
tons lived quietly in their different hates.* 

When Vefpafian had thoroughly eftablilhed himfelf in the Roman em- A. D. 70. 
pire, he recalled Bolanus, in whofe head he fent Petilius Cerialis, who Thg Brigantilies 
firft broke in upon the peace which the Britons hitherto had enjoyed 3 overcome, 
and he ftruck a general terror into the feveral hates by making war 
upon the Brigantines, who were eheemed the moh powerful nation of 
the whole province. Several bloody engagements enfued ; but fo fuc- 
cefsful in general was the Roman chief that he conquered the greater 
part of their country, and continued to ravage the reft with war and de- 
vaftation: by which a6tions he acquired great renown and glory. He 
was principally afiifted in his wars by the valour and conduct of Julius 
Agricola, who had the charge of part of the army, and fought with 
great fiiecefs.j* 

Cerialis was fucceeded alfo by a brave and valiant man, named Julius a. D. 75, 
Frontinus, who, befides the fecuring all the former conquefts, entered 
and fubdued the powerful and warlike nation of the Silures j and his ex- ™* o ^ l ’ res 
cellent conduft was the more manifeft, as he had not only the bravery of 
the enemy to ftruggle with, but alfo the difficulties of places and advan¬ 
tageous pofts, which the Britons had taken poflelfion of, from their per- 
fe<ft knowledge of their own country. J 

After this governor, came Cnasus Julius Agricola, who arrived in Bri- A. D. 78. 
tain about the middle of the fummer, where he found the army already 
retiring into their ftations, imagining that the fcrvice of the year was at «5ds C °iothego- 
an end. But he being thoroughly convinced, that the honour and fuc- vc,nm =ntoU3ri- 
cefs of a general depended greatly on his exploits in his firft fetting out, uin ‘ 

* Tack. Hift. lib, i. cap, 9. Vita Agric. J Ibid. 

f Vita Agric. 
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therefore, notwithftanding the difadvantage of the fummer being far 
(pent, and the intention of the foldiers to take their eafe, he determined 
to fet forward againft the enemy, and not omit the fmalleft occafion 
which offered to keep them under. The Ordovicians were the firft that 
felt the fury of his arms, who had a little before his arrival in Britain al- 
moft totally cut in pieces a band of horfemen belonging to the Romans. 
This favourable eflay encouraged fuch of them as were defirous of war 
to rife ; whilffc others, more prudent, ftill delayed, till they had witnefs 
of the courage and conduit of the new general.* 

Agricola now advancing againft the Ordivicians, entered their terri¬ 
tories ; but as they did not chufe to come forth upon the plains to en¬ 
counter with him, he refolved to make the firft attack. Notwithftand¬ 
ing they were pofTeffed of the advantages of the higher ground; and be- 
caufe his foldiers lhould not have any reafon for complaint, he led the 
way himfelf, at the head of the army. Animated by his bold example* 
with more than wonted alacrity .they afeend the rifing grounds, and cou- 
ragioufiy fetting upon the Britons, put them to flight, purfuing them 
with fo great a (laughter, that almoft all the whole nation was now cut 
off". This dreadful effeft of the valour and prudence of Agricola, (truck 
fuch a terror into the minds of the reft of the Britons, that they chofe to- 
remain quiet, and fubmit themfelves to him. 

The Roman general, that he might eftablifh his fame on ftill furer 
grounds, was not content with the conqueft already gained, but refolved 
entirely to fubdue the ifle of Anglefea, (which Suetonius Paulinus had 
firft invaded.) As this important refoiution was quickly formed, when 
he proceeded to the execution, the want of (hipping appeared to be a 
material objection j but this difficulty could not prevent his perfeve- 
ranee in his delign 5 therefore, he caul'ed fuch of his auxiliaries , as knew 
the fords (and who were very dexterous in fwimming, fo as- in. the water 
at once to manage themfelves, their horfes, and their arms) to enter 
the river in the fleeteft places, and make a fudden defeent upon the 
enemy j who were ftruck with fuch confternation when they faw that 
neither the water itfelf, nor the want of fhips, could flop the progrefs 
of the Roman troops, that they fubmitted themfelves to them, and 
yielded up the ifland. 

The whole of the fummer being now paft, Agricola fpent the winter 
in the reformation of fuch abufes as had been the caufes of the war j and 
firft began with his own family, doing nothing with partiality, but ac¬ 
cording to the deferts of men. He then 'eafed and remitted feveral grie¬ 
vous tributes, caufing an equal diftribution of all public burthens; and;, 
above all, he utterly abolifhed all exactions, which had been more grie¬ 
vous to the wretched Britons than even the tribute itfelf. By thefe 
means he acquired the love of the people in peace, as much as he had in- 
fpired them with dread in war. 


* Vita Agtic. 8t infra. 
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When the fummer was come, he affembled his army, and made fudden A. D. 79. 
attacks uponthe enemy, harraffing them continually from place to place Agr!coIareduces 
in fuch fort, that they- could not obtain the leaft reft or quietnefs. He the Britons to 
carefully took pofleffion of the moft advantageous pofts, ufing'every cir- P ,ace - 
cumfpedion in the examination of all places which feemed likely to 
prove dangerous, before his army was permitted to pafs them. Thefe 
prudent meafures, as on the one hand they fecured him the victory, fo on 
the other, they fo damped the courage of his enemies, that they dared 
not take the field againft him. When he had thus reduced all things to 
good order, he. proceeded, with the fweet allurements of peace, to fe¬ 
cure the wavering minds of the Britons ; and fuch an effeCt had thefe le¬ 
nitive meafures upon them, that feveral communities, which till this 
time had afierted a fta-te of equality and independence, laid down their 
arms, fubmitting themfelves unto him, giving hoftages,- and permitting 
forts and garrifons to be ereCted in their different ftates.* The fummer 
campaign being over, he fpent the following winterin' civil adminiftra- 
tion; privately exhorting the people,, now pleafed with eafe and inacti¬ 
vity, and openly affifting them in building of temples, houfcs, and places 
of public affembly: he alfo caufed the noblemen’s children to be in- 
ftruCted- in the liberal fciences. Aliured by thefe flattering temptations, 
the-Britons now began to lofe fight of their antient ferocity and national 
cuftoms,.. adopting the language and habits of the Romans. 

Not content with thefe acquifitions. Agricola, the third fummer, pur- A. D. 8c. 
ftied his conquefts. Marching to the north, he difcovered, andpaffed A rico!a 
through, feveral nations, before unknown to him or his army, and Came towards the 
quite up to- the mouth of the Tay. Nor did the Britons offer tomoleft north, 
Agricola during his march j relying, perhaps, on- the hope, that in the 
winter he would return again with his army to the fouth. But he having 
thus gained footing- in their territories, ereCted a great number of ftrong- 
holds and garrifons; chufing their fituation fo ad^antageoufly,, that 
every fingle fort was fufficient for its own defence ; fo that in thefe forts 
they paffed the winter quite fecure, although in the very midft of their 
enemies, who thus baffled in all their defigns, abandoned themfelves to the 
utmoft defpair.. 

The fourth fummer he fpent in fecuring thofe countries which He had. A. D. 81. 
paffed through, and taken pofleffion of; and in order the better to effetft He e «« s torts 
his defign,. he built a line of forts diredly acrofs- the narrow neck of land conS hiS 

* Though Tacitus has not named thefe Annandale,.and Nithfdalc, lying along the 
nations, it feema likely that they fliould be fliores of the Solway Firth. Thele fortreflcs, 
the Otodini, who inhabited great part of which he built to fecure his conquefts, were 
Northumberland; the Gadeni, who pof- made (itsit is thought) from feato fea, in, 

IciTed the mountainous parts of Northum- or near, the tradl where Hadrian’s rampart, 
berland, and 1 lviotdale; and perhaps the and Severua’wall, was aftei'ereded. 
belgova), the antient inhabitants of Elkdale,, 
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A. D. 81. which feparates the friths of Forth; and Circle, exactly fia thatfelf-fame 
place in which Antoninus Rius after erected his wall. By this means, all . 
thefouth fide of Britain was made fecure to tljae-Romans, and the u/icon- 
quered northern enemies driven, as it were, into another ifland. 

In the fifth fummer he coafted about upon the fea, and pafifed the frith 
of Clyde, himfelfleading the way in the firfb fhip. During this cruize,, 
he difcovered and fubdued feveral ftates, till then unknown to the Ro : 
mans ■* when coming to that part of the country which fronts Ireland, he 
had a full fight of it j therefore, in thefe parts he alfo erected forts, with 
a view of returning when proper occafion ferved, in order to make an at¬ 
tack upon that ifland: and what might the more incline him to refolve up¬ 
on this ftep, feems to have been the reports of a certain petty king of that 
country, who, byfome domeftic difiention, was expelled from thence, and 
taking refuge under the protection of Agricola, reprefented to him that 
the conqueft of the whole ifland might eafily be accomplifhed. Pleafed 
with his accounts. Agricola received him with great fliew of friendlhip, 
as imagining that he might at fome time be very ufeful to him. 

A. D. 83. The fummer being now come. Agricola fufpeeting that the nations be- 
The Britons f a ]i^ ore would univerfally take up arms in the defence of their liberty, caufed 
upon the Ro- his fleet to be brought round to him, that it might coaft about the 
mans. fhore, attending upon the motions of the army, who alfo marched 
clofe by the fea-fide. The Calidonians plainly perceiving that there 
was now left to them no other way of preventing the advancement of the. 
enemy than by battle, had immediate recourfe to arms. The informa¬ 
tion of their, coming was reported to the Romans, and there were not 
wanting fome amongft them, who, maflcing their fear under the colour 
of prudence, advifed Agricola to return back beyond the firth of Forth, 
and fecure the army from the approaching danger within their ftrong- 
holds. But he, defpifing their councils, refolved to abide the fortune of 
the field j and hecaule he was informed that the Britons were determined 
to attack him in feveral bands, he divided his army into three parts, and 
thus marched to prevent his being furrounded, for he knew that they 
had the advantage of him, as well in numbers, as in their knowledge of 
the countiy. The Britons, on the other hand, being made acquainted 
with the difpofition of Agricola’s army, changed their pwn, and uniting 
the whole of their forces together, in the depth of the night fell upon the 
ninth legion, (which was weaker than the reft f) and having flain the 
guards, entered the trenches; the Roman foldiers overcome with deep, 

* Thefe were, perhaps, the Epedii, Ce- the fatal revolt under Boudicea; and though- 
rones, and Carnonacae, the original inhabi- it had been recruited with 2000 legionary 
tants of Cantyre, Argylelhire, Lorn, and foldiers, and eight cohorts of auxiliaries, was 
Lochabar. Vide Horfley Brit. Rom. page not yet fo ftrong as the reft. Vide Dr. 
366, 367, & 369. Henry’s Hift. Brit. vol. I. 

f The ninth legion loft all its infantry in 


A. D. 8a. 

AgiiroU coafts 
upon tile lea. 


or 
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or the general difmay,rofe not readily to oppofe the torrent, fo that the A. D. 83. 
Britons had already .purified the fight even into the camp itfelf. But 
Agricola, alarmed by the fpies, followed clofe at the backs of the enemy, 
caufing his light infantry to attack them in the rear, whilft they were yet 
engaged; when the whole army giving a Ihout, the ipirits of the foldiers 
belonging to the ninth legion were revived, on hearing the fudden ap¬ 
proach of.affiftance, they therefore bravely repulfed the enemy. When 
the rifing morn difcovered to the Britons their dreadful ftate, hemmed 
in, as they were, on every fide, amazement and terror fhook their very 
fouls i yet with defperate courage they maintained the confii£t j and even 
at the very gates of the camp a bloody engagement enfued. The Bri¬ 
tons in the end were totally routed, and fled to their iecret recedes in the 
woods and marlhes, whofe friendly covert fheltered them from purfuit, 
or elfe this victory had been made fo complete* that with the day the war 
would alfo have been determined. 

The Roman foldiers, elated with their luccels, cried out to their ge- Boih anrirs re- 
neral, that “ Nothing could now be infurmountable to their valour, ’’winter.*. 

They therefore defired to penetrate into the heart of Calidonia, and ad¬ 
vance till, by a continued fuccefiion of battles, they might at laft reach 
the utmoft confines of Britain. Thus courageous were they grown by 
conqueft, who, before the engagement, were defirous of making a re- 
meat. The Britons, far from being ready to ftoop to their conquerors, 
were only grown more defperate; and the better to prepare for war, 
they armed their young men, removing their wives and children to 
places of fecurityj and in a general convention of the different ftaus,. 
they bound themfelves by folemn league, ratified by facrifices and of¬ 
ferings to their gods. Thus they mutually retired for. the winter, with 
minds on both lides abundantly irritated.. 

When the fummer was begun, Agricola fent forth his navy to ravage A. D. 84. 
t?he coafts, and terrify the enemy. Having reinforced his army with 
fome brave Britons, (from fuch of the fouthem nations as he could rdydfJ s ‘ 7 g°hi^h e 
upon) he caufed. them all to be lightly armed, and putting himfelf at 
their head, marched into the country of the Calidonians, advancing to¬ 
wards his enemies, who were already encamped on the Grampian hills.* 

The Britons had now united their forces together, to the amount of 
thirty thoufand men in arms, and were daily ftrengthened by their friends,, 
who flocked to them from all quarters, being defirous of revenging their 
injuries upon the Roman army, many of them bearing the banners of ho¬ 
nour, which they had obtained in former wars. At their head was Gal- 
gacus, who furpafledthe reft of their leaders in courage and in birth. 

When the foldiers were all afiembled, he addrefled them in a brave and 
animating fpeech, fetting before them the fweets of liberty, and painting 
our the horrors of flavery in the moft dreadful and affe&ing terms j lie 

* Probably the plnec now called Eortingall, about fifteen miles from Dunkell. 

exhorted: 
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A. D. 84. “exhorted them to fight courageoufly in the defence of their native free¬ 
dom. They received this noble oration of their chief with loud and 
noify fhouts of acclamation j when prefently the boldeft run to the front 
of the army, to give the earlieft proofs of their valour and refolution. 
faS C h?s roi C0U * ^ ^ orwar< ^ were th® Roman legions, infpired with frefh ardour 
rages is o - p rom t k e b rave example of their warlike general; who called upon them 
to exert their utmoft courage, fetting before them the glory which they 
would gain by vi&oryj as on the iffue of that important day depend¬ 
ed the honourable end of fifty years hard ftruggle. The foldiers joyfully 
heard the exhortations of their leader, 'and flew,to arms. 
fheBrit^'Td aa ™ es on both fides advancing, the combat was at firft begun 

the Romans. anc ^ maintained at a diftance; the Britons carefully eluded the miffive 
weapons of the Romans, whilfl: they poured a torrent of their own upon 
them. Agricola feeing this, caufed three cohorts of Batavians,* and two 
of the Tungrians,f to rufh upon the enemy, and come to dole encoun¬ 
ter with them, who being unufed to fuch kind of fighting, (and alfo having 
fwords very large and pointlefs, which were now rendered ufelefs) they 
were overcome, and retired upon the hills, but being clofely followed, 
the whole of their cavalry was put to flight 5 their chariots mingling with 
the foot, they were themfelves entangled in their own bands many of 
their chariots now abandoned by their guides, the horfes wildly tore 
them through the field, beating down both friends and foes alike. The 
infantry of the Britons, who were ftanding upon the hills, and had not 
yet. engaged, began by degrees to defeend upon the plain, in order to 
furround the Romans, and attack their rear, whilfl: they urged the vic¬ 
tory j but the watchful Agricola fufpecting their intentions, fent forth 
four fquadrons of horfe (which he had kept in referve) to engage with 
them j which they did fo fiercely, that, the Britons were repulfed, and 
the execution of their fcheme prevented. The Roman general now 
turned the defigns of his enemies upon themfelves, for he caufed thofe 
fquadrons of cavalry, which fought in the front, to wheel round and fall 
upon the rear of the Britons, which was fo fuddenly done, that a vaft 
daughter enfued. The enemy now retreated on every fide, purfued by 
the Romans j but fome, who were too forward in the purluit, paid fe- 
verely for their ralhnefs; for the flying parties of the Britons, when they 
found the companies had quitted their main body, faced about, and fet 
upon them fiercely •, when turning again, they fled to the woods. The 
carnage was fo great, that the whole field was covered with flattered 
arms, carcafes, and mangled limbs, whilfl: the ground itfelf was 
dyed with ftreams of blood. In the end, the Britons were totally rout¬ 
ed, and ten tjhoul'and of their army flain; the Romans remaining vidbors 
in the field, having only loft three hundred and forty men. 

The defpairof This was a night of great rejoicing to the conquerors ; but who can 
the Bntons. exprefs the dreadful horror of the vanquifhed! In deep defpair they wan- 


Thefcvverc the ancient Hollanders. 


f Inhabitants of the countries of Liege, 
Cologn, &c. 
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der about, and from all fides the yells of the wretched women are heard; A. D. 84. 

wives mourning for their huflbands, mothers for their children, and maidens 

for their parents, all in one difmal concert joined! others dragging along 

the wounded with them, calling to thole who had efcaped J On every 

fide the riling flames were feen, the wild effects of their ungoverned 

grief, who rulhing from their own houfes, had fet them on fire; flying 

to the caverns and lurking-holes, and then again quitting them as un- 

fafe. The next day difcoveped a more ample fcene of conqueft; pro- 

found.filence reigned upon the folitary hills; around was feen the thick 

black fmoak, .arifing xiom the deferted and flaming houfes; but not one 

Angle foul was there, to be found by the fcouts, fo that the Romans 

could get no intelligence whither the unhappy Britons were fled. 

Agricola having obtained this important victory, would not purfue Agricola resist 
his conquefts further at the prefent, becaule the feafon was too far ad- forthc winler * 
vanced; therefore, conducting his army into the territories of the Ho- 
reftians,* he there received holtages of the inhabitants. The fleet he 
caufed to coaft round Britain, and fo return to Rhutupium,t from whence 
it had failed: he himfelf lead his army flowly through the northern 
Hates into their winter quarters. 

In the beginning of the next year. Agricola, fent a plain and modeft A.D.85. 
account of his. proceedings to the emperor Domitian; who received it,*. . 
with all outward demonftrations of joy and fatisfaftion, caufiug the fe-2 
nate to decree to his honour triumphal ornaments, a ftatue crowned with 
laurels, with whatever elfe was bellowed inftead of a real triumph. 

But notwithftanding Domitian carried this funfhine in his face, he was 
at his heart envious of the glory whjch Agricola had acquired, therefore 
he was recalled from his government during the courfe of the year. J 

Agricola was lucceeded by Saluftus Lucullus, who, though he leems A. D 86 
not to have acquired any great renown, could not efcape the envy of the 
capricious emperor; for after he had held the government a Ihort time, 
he was put to death at his command. His only offence appears to have 
been the inventing of a new kind of lance, which he called after his own 
name, the “ Lucullean lanceand for this pardonable piece of vanity 
he loft his life.§ r 1 . 

Fiom this period there follows a chafm in the Britilh hiftoiy for better a charm in the 
than thirty years. During the whole reigns of Nerva and Trajan, hifto- BritiihHiflory ' 
nans have been quite ftlent concerning the affairs of Britain. And at this 
enhance of time, it will be no eafy matter to difeover whether the per- 
tett quietnefs of the province was not the foie caufe : however this may 
be, it is very likely that the Roman foldiers and their allies employed 
this interval in ftrengthenmg their fortreffes, and making fome ofthofc 

t Tacit. Vita Agric. 

§ Sueton. in Vita Domif, fed. ro. 

? famous 


* Now called Angus. 
f Sctppofed to be Sandwich haven. 
Vox. I, 
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A. D. 86. famous military ways, the Veftiges r of Which aW eviderit to this very day 
in various parts of the kingdom. 

A. D. 117. At the time which Hadrian fucceeded to the empire, the northern 
Britons (who had been for fome time unruly) broke out into an open 
dentintoBritain, commotion : this revolt became alarming to the province, wherefore 
' they difpatched mefiengers to the emperor, and he fent Julius Severus 
with all fpeed into Britain; by whofe aid the turbulent ravagers were 
beat back, and quietnefs in fome meafure reftored to the province. But 
before he could complete the whole of his intentions, he was recalled, 
and fent againft the Jews, who now began to rebel.* 

A D. 121. Soon after the departure of Severus, the revolters broke forth again, 
’ and began a very dangerous infurredtion; infomuch, that the emperor 
^toBri'aiT” bought his prefence neceffary to put a final flop to thefe troublefome 
nco ,n:aiu. p roceec ji n g S . Wherefore, attended by three legions of choice foldiers, 
he came to Britain; and by the prudent meafures which he purfued, pre- 
lently reftored peace and order. He reformed many things which he 
found amifs ; and the better to fecure the Roman province from the hid¬ 
den attacks and inroads of the reftlefs Calidonians, he caufed a rampart, 
or wall, of earthy j- to be made, as a boundary of the province ; from the 
mouth of the Tyne eafty to the Solway Firth on the weft. Various rea- 
fons have been affigned for Hadrian’s riot entering into Calidonia, and 
reducing thofe nations to perfedt obedience. Some affirming, that after 
the departure of Agricola they had again recovered their liberties ■, whilft 
others afier.t, thathe voluntarily flighted the whole of the country, as judg¬ 
ing it would have coft more to'conquer, and keep in fubjedition, than it 
would yield profit when conquered.^ Hiftorians h'aive 'not informed u s 
how long this prudent emperor continued in Britain ; but it is certain, 
that his departure was haftened by a revolt in Alexandria. He left be¬ 
hind him Prifcus Licinius, as governor of Britain, who kept the pro¬ 
vince in peace and good order; but he was foon after recalled to profe- 
ciite the Jewifh war.§ 

A.. D.. 138. Hadrian was fuccededin the empire by Antoninus Pius, early in whofe 
reign the commotion was again begun in the northern parts of Britain; 
tho MacMK re- f or t ^ e a nation who formed a part of the Brigantines, and inha¬ 

bited beyond the wall of Hadrian, had made fierce attacks upon the Ge- 
nounia, a neighbouring nation, and who were under, the protection of 

* Xipf.il. ex Dion,, lib. lxix. certain old' foldiers who had' ferved under 

f Camden (from an ancient author) de- Agricola, and .from them he received fuch 
{bribes this wall as made of great timber unfavourable Recounts of the country, that 
. planks, fixed into the ground, and joined he chofe not to enter it. Rapin’s Hifl. Eng. 
one to the other, not unlike a hedge, vol. I. book i. 

Camd. Brit, in Introduc. § Eutrop. lib. viii. cap. 7. Script. Hifl. 

% Rnpin indeed affirms, that lie met with Augufl. Vit. Hadrian. 

" 4 the 
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the Romans. rThe^ prqeeedings, cayfedfuch a; ftir-'in r this part ; of the A. D. 138,, 
province, that the, emperor ’difpatched Lpll-i-us-j Urbicus into Britain, 
where he no foonef arrived; than letting upon the r M®at®, he entirely 
fubdued them :* and .after, feveral Ihafp. engagements, recovered^ the 
whole country; as far as the'ift.hmus which Separates the Firths of Forth 
and Clyde.' With a defign to fee.ura,rhis f . cpnqueffts,.arid enlarge the 
province, (after the example qf- Hadrian) • he, by. .the dire&ion of the 
emperor,' raifed a ftrong! rampart aerols the ifthmus, exa&ly upon the 
trad where Agrieola before had erefted a chain of forts; and this ram¬ 
part he let as the utmoft bound of the Roman empire in Britain.f 

Marcus Aurelius fuceeeding Antoninus.Pius, fent Calphurnius Agri- A. D. 161. 
cola into Britain ; to quiet fome difturbances which were juft began. It ^ Aur >1 . us 
is not unlikely but that the M®at®, and their neighbours, who fends Agricola 
were but lately fubdued, might he now defirous, if poffible, to fhake Britain, 
off their bonds. We are not acquainted with the fuccefs of Agri¬ 
cola ; but we may judge that it was very good, becaufe we hear no more 
of this commotion during the reign of Aurelius. J 

After the death of Marcus Aurelius, his fon Commodus fucceeded him A. D. 180. 
in the empire; in the beginning of whofe reign, the reftlefs Calidonians Marcc|liis fcrt 
broke the wall which Lollius Urbicus had made, and being joined by intoB.iuin. 
the M®at®, burft like a torrent upon the northern parts of the province. 

To quell this rebellion, the Roman general took the field againft them, 
but his army was foon overcome, and himfelffiain; the conquerors con¬ 
tinuing their marches, and wafting; the country. When Commodus 
was acquainted with thefe mifchances, he fent Ulpius Marcellus (a brave 
and prudent general) into Britain; on his arrival (having: firft reftored 
good order and difcipline to the army) he marched againft the tumul¬ 
tuous revolters, and, by his Valorous conduit, defeated them in feveral 
fet engagements,, driving them back.again into their okn. territories with 
great daughter: fo that they were forced to fue for peace, and fpr a time 
continued quietly within their own territories. But the fuccefs of Mar¬ 
cellus had like to have proved fatal to him; for'the degenerate and 
wicked emperor, being as envious as he was inadtive, liftened to the 
praifes which were beftowed upon this excellent commander with a jea¬ 
lous ear; fo that foon after being recalled, he but narrowly efcaped 
with hi? life.§ • . ; 1 . . .. . 


* This is what I . take to ibe the true are fometimes called by the general name of 
meaning of that paflage in Paufanius, where . Brigantines) for, they appear tp have loft 
he declares, that <l the emperor deprived their fovereignty by Being conquered, Pauf. 
the Brigantines in Britain of much of their Arcad. Di^eft.. lib. xxxvi. 
land, becaufe they had made incurlions into -j- Script. Hift. Aug. in Vita Anf. Pii. 
the Genounia, a neighbouring nation, un- t Ibid, in Vita Ant.Philof. 

tier the protection of the Romans.” The § Xiphil. ex Dion. lib. lxxii, 

part deprived feenis to be the Maeatic, (who 

F 2 After 
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A. D. 18a After Marcellus had left Britain, we have no certain* account of his 
The Roman foi fucceffors in the government} but that they were bafe and unworthy, 
diet* aceufePeir we may eafily judge, from the genera] difcontent and mutinies which en- 
rennius. fued in the army. It feems, Perennius (who was a great favourite of 
the emperor’s) managed all the bufinefs of the war according to his own 
pleafure; and making advantage of his matter's idle'difpofition, he 
took all occafions to enrich 'himfelf at the expence of the empire, dis¬ 
banding fuch officers as were not fuited for his purpofes, and placing 
others in their ftead, who were every way difqualified for the charge they 
filled. Thefe unlawful meafures he purfued to fuch a length, that an 
univerfal difcontent enfued in Britain amongft the whole Roman army; 
wherefore, they feletted fifteen hundred chief perfonages, whom they 
fent to Rome, to accufe him to the emperor : and their juft complaints 
were duly attended to; for Commodus (beginning now to be jealous of 
his rifing power, and fearing that his views extended farther than might 
be fafe for him to allow) delivered him up to his accufers, who firft 
caufed him to be fcourged, and then beheaded. And even this ven¬ 
geance could not fatisfy their infatiable hatred toward him} therefore,, 
they (lew alfo his wife, and his two fons, as defirous to cut off even his 
offspring from the face of the earth.* 

A* D. 191. Though this ad of Commodus ftifled for a time the difcontent of the 
Peninax fenc arm 7i yet it did not entirely extinguilh the fpirit of diffention which pre¬ 
sto Britain. vailed amongft them} wherefore, he fent Helvius Pertinax into Britain,, 
with orders to punifhfuch as were difcontented and rebellious. Pertinax 
venturing himfelf too far in the 1 fyppreffion of a tumult, was ftricken 
down to the ground by one of the ringleaders, and left for dead ; but re¬ 
covering from his hurts, he at length appeafed the trouble, and brought 
the chief offenders to juftice. Yet he gained not the love and refped of 
thefoldiers } for which caufe, he earneftly intreated the emperor to dis¬ 
charge him from his. office, which, was foon after done, according to his 
requeft.-t 

A. D. 192.. When Pertinax had furrendered up the government, Clodius Albinus. 

was fent into Britain. This man-was in fuch high efteem with the em- 
Snt \mo Bri- US peror, that he would have honoured him with the title of Csefar, but he 
tain. declined it.. Some little time after his. arrival, a falfe report prevailed, 

that Commodus had been affaffinated at Rome; wherefore, depending 
upon the truth of this rumour, Albinus affembled the army, and made 
an oration to> them, wherein- lie condemned the conduct and govern¬ 
ment orf emperors,. lotting before them-the-conveniencies and advantages 
of the common-wealth. This being related to. Commodus,, he was vexed 
to his very foul, and,, in great anger,., fent Junius. Severus to take, the 

*’ Xiphilirv, ex Dion, lib, lxxil, k vide f, Script. Hift.AXiguft; in.'VitajCoinmod. 
Liunprklius.. & vide Larnprulius,. 

rule- 
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rule of Britain upon him, and thruft Albmus from his office. But Com- A. D. 192. 
modus being aftually llain loon after thefe refolutions were made, Clo- 
dius aborted his authority, and Severus never got poffeffion of the go¬ 
vernment.* 


During the ffiort reigns ofPertinax and his fuccefibr, Didius Julianus, A. D. 193, 
Albinus kept all things in quietnefs in Britain ; talcing every method that Albinus k« P «h 
he could to. ingratiate himfelf in the affeftions of the foldiers. ui„ tnefs in Bri ' 

Severus,. who after the death ofPertinax, had been declared emperor A. D. 194. 
by his army in Germany, having flain another competitor for the empire, Severus declared 
who had been fet up in Syria, marched towards Rome, where, Didius emperor. 
Julianus being flain, he was received by the fenate, and his title was 
confirmed. But now fearing the power of Albinus, whom he found 
ftirring with ambitious views in Britain,, in order to quiet this dan¬ 
gerous rival, he created him. Csefar, and proclaimed him partner with 
him in the empire. Thus for a fhort time all things remained in peace j. 
but when Severus thought himfelf fecurely fettled in his Hate, he fought 
all means to rid himfelf of Albinus : his private praftices failing to take 
.effeft, he caufed him to be publicly declared a traitor, and an enemy to 
the Roman ftate. When Albinus heard of thefe unjuft proceedings, he 
gathered all his forces together, and entering Gaul, marched forward to 
Lyons, where meeting with Severus, a bloody engagement enfued: 
the viftory falling with Severus, the army of Albinus was totally routed, 
and he in defpair put an end to his, own life. During the abfence of Al- 
binus, the government of Britain fell to Heraclitus, of whole aftions we 
find no records left.. It Ihould feem, that either he was foon recalled by 
Severus, or, that the Britons, did not.greatly regard his management of 
■the province affairs..f 

The Calidonians taking the advantage of the weaknefs of the province, A. D. 198, 
and being joined by the Masatte, poured their forces through all the nor- TheCalidoni , n3 
them parts, and.wafted the country wherever they came. To. quiet thefe revolt. 31 ° nun 
difturbancesj and fecure the peace of the province, Severus fent Virius Lu¬ 
pus into Britain to repel the invaders, and keep them within the limits of 
their own ftate. But on. his arrival, finding that they were too ftrong 
for him, he prevailed, upon the Masatse to retire, on condition of paying 
them a confiderable fum.of money for fome prifonersof war, which they 
had taken. £ But this ftep was a very unlikely one to,check the progrefs 
of thefe free-booters ; for though, it kept them quiet, for a time,, they 
foon forgot all their fair promifes, and broke out again, renewing their 
former ravages from time to time, for the. fpace of feveral years ; till at. 

Script. Hi ft. Auguft, in Vita Coinmod. + Xiphilin. in Dion, lib'. Ixxvi. & Hero- 
&. vide Cnpitolinus., dian. lib. iii. 

t. Thcod. ex Dion, in lib. lxxv. 

laft. 
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A, D. i98.1aft, it is likely, Lupus (tired out with thefe continual troubles) wrote 
to the emperor to fend over a larger body , of forces, or come himfelf in 
perfon, to reftore tranquility to the province.* 

A. D. 207. Severus, though upwards of fixty years old, and alfo aftlidted with the 
sev ms comes § ou refolved, notwithftandihg thefe impediments, to entef Britain himfelf. 
inrcTBrfwin!** The love of renown was not yet extinguished in his aged breaft, which 
joined with the ardent defire to add the firname of Britannicus to his own, 
were his chief motives for coming in perfon; his other reafons were, the 
continuing his army in a£tibn, and the removing his two fons from that 
feene of loofenefs and debauchery, into which they were now deeply 
plunging at home. The northern difturbers, when they heard that the 
emperor and his fons were a£tually upon the march towards Britain, be¬ 
gan to be apprehenfive of the confequences which might arife from re- 
fiftance j wherefore, they fent ambaffadors, who, at his arrival, made 
him fair proffers of peace. But being willing to perform fome fignal 
aftion, his vanity prompted him to refufe thofe offers, and fixed his de¬ 
termination to enter the north with war and force of arms. Having firft 
regulated fuch matters as were amifs in the fouthern part of the kingdom, 
he committed it to the government of his younger fon, Geta, whilft he, 
with Caracalla, (his eldeftfon) proceeded with their army to the north, 
and entered the country of the Calidonians. 

The difficulties Innumerable were the obftacles which he found in his march j the 
““ n 0 s f s h e e ve . country was full of woods, lwamps, and dangerous paffes j his army 
1 us. was conftantly harrafled by ambufhes, and fudden attacks of the enemy, 

-who broke out upon them from their lurking places, retiring quickly 
again, before head could be made againft them; himfelf fo affii&ed with 
.the gout, - that he could not ride on horfeback, but was carried in a lit¬ 
ter j add to this, the conftant anguifh of mind in knowing himfelf ex- 
pofed to the machinations of his wicked and unnatural fon, who, impa¬ 
tient to obtain the empire, was ftriving to haften thofe few laft fands 
which yet remained of his father’s life. Yet amidft all thefe troubles and 
anxieties, with wonderful prefence of mind, he bore his infirmities, and 
made his way even into the very heart of Calidonia j cutting down whole 
woods, draining marfhy grounds, and erecting bridges over fuch rivers 
as were not eafily forded, fo that all the difficulties attending his march 
were by degrees removed. The better to eflfedt thefe important works, 
he divided his army into two parts j the one of which was conftantly upon 
the watch, in order to guard and protect the other from the fudden attacks 
of the enemy, whilfl: they were purfuing their labours, j- 

A. D. 208. This unconquered refolution of the emperor to proceed in his under- 
with^hi' 1 caU- d taking, (although we are informed by a cotemporary writer, that he loft 

jdoniiino. 

* Xiphilin. ex Dion, in lib. lxxvi, & He- f Ibid« 

irodian. lib. iii.- 
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no fewer than fifty thoufand of his troops in his march) ftruck fuch a fear A. D. 208.. 
into the inhabitants of Calidonia, that they were glad to conclude a peace, 
even on the hard conditions of furrendering up to him a confide- 
rablepart of their country. When this peace was ratified, upon his re¬ 
turn lie furveyed the rampire (or wall of earth) which Hadrian had caufed 
to be made ; and obferving that it was not by any means firong enough 
to prevent the irruptions of the northern enemies, he therefore began 
another of folid ftone, which was compleated in two years. This wall 
he raifed to the height of twelve feet, making it eight feet broad, and 
fortified it ftrongly with towers and caftles, at convenient diftances. 

The veftiges of this ftupendous work are yet to be leen, nearly parallel 
with the rampart of Hadrian, a few paces further to the north; it ex¬ 
tended from the-eaft near Tynemouth, to the Solway Firth at Boulnefs,,, 
on the weft.* 

Having finilhed- this laborious work, he retired to York, afflidtedwith A. D. 210. 
a cruel difeafe, which confined him to his chamber.. During the inter- Severus dles at 
val, the northern nations (hearing, perhaps, of the emperor’s indifpo-York, 
fition) broke out. again into an open commotion*. This breach of faith 
fo highly exafperated Severus, that, in. an oration which he made to his 
foldiers, he ordered them to proceed to the utter deftrudtion of the re¬ 
volted, f 

He himfelf was fo afflicted with his defeafe, that he could not execute Cancain goes 
his determined vengeance with his own hand j therefore, he placed Ca- liters. the re ' 
racalla at the head of his forces, andfent him. againft the Calidonians: 
but he not regarding the orders which he had received from his father, 
applied himfelf rather to the gaining the affedtions of the foldiers, than 
the profeeuting of the war. He took all opportunities of degrading his 
abfent brother before the chief officers, and by fair promifes fought fo 
far to advance himfelf in their favour, that on his father’s death (which, 
he was daily contriving) he might be eledted foie emperor, and his bro¬ 
ther entirely excluded. In the mean time, Severus, (who, through the 
fidelity of his lervants, had happily efcapedall the machinations of his dif- 
folute fon) worn out with his own infirmities, and grievous afflidtions, 
died at York; in his laft moments appointing his two fons to be hisfuc- 
cefTors in the empire.;}: 

Caracalla was no fooner informed of. his father’s death, than, con- Severus being 
eluding a peace with the Mfeatne and the Calidonians, he marched ha- cord’udedTntbe 
ftily to the fouthern parts of the province, in order to take pofiefiion of north, 
the empire : but on his arrival, he found that his brother had managed 
his affairs with fuch policy,, and gained fo much importance during his 

* Xiphilin. & Eutrop. lib. viii. cap. 19, Let none your mercy fpare, 

+ Dion Cafiius informs us, that he con- “ Let noneefcape the fury of the war, 
eluded his fpcech with thefe lines from Ho- “ Children unborn flialldie.” 
n ‘ f 'T : Xiphil. ex Dion, lib. Ixxvi. 

‘ .j Xiphil. ex Dion, & Herodian. 

abfence. 
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A. D. 210. abfence, that he was obliged (to his extreme, regret) to fhare the impe¬ 
rial honours with him. Matters thus far agreed upon, the two brothers 
fettling all things quietly in Britain, haftened. towards Rome to be con¬ 
firmed in the empire. 

a chufm of fe- After the departure of thefe two emperors, for a fpace of more than 

tiie Briiiflihi-* feventy years hiftorians have faid fo little upon the affairs of Britain, that 
flor y* no certain or fatisfadfcory account can be made out. From this long fi- 

lence we may naturally conclude, that the governors of the Roman pro¬ 
vince maintained peace and good order with their allies and neighbours; 
and that the Britons, inured to the yoke of their conquerors, held it 
more eligible quietly to endure their bondage, than Arrive for liberty at 
the expence of their eafe, and hazard of their lives. So much does indo¬ 
lence dull and obliterate the traces of glory and the love of freedom in the 
fouls of men; and when joined with luxury, fo foftens and effeminates 
their diljpofitions, that even defpotifm in their governors, and cowardice 
in themielves, may by degrees become not only familiar, but even plea- 
fant. It is true, it requires more than common policy and cunning 
to effedt this amazing change in the very fouls of men ; nor could it ever 
be done, without they themielves lead the way, by lwallowing the gilded 
bait of proffered eafe: for when once the mind is inured to idlenefs and 
diffipation, men become obftinate in wretchednefs, and prefer the 
prefent grovelling condition to a future Rate of glorious liberty, if 
only to be purchafed by repeated labours, and the hazards of war. 
Such is the mind, when debafed with vice! So much doth this world's 
happinefs often border upon Rupidity and fond conceit. 

To fill up this chafm in the Britifh hiftory, is not irf the power of an 
author; it is true, fome few names of the governors of Britain during 
this fpace might perhaps be colledted from infcriptions; but as thefe 
alone would convey no fatisfadtion to the reader, they are thought of 
but little confequence.* 

A. D. 255. It is fuppofed, that fome of thofe thirty tyrants who inferred the Ro¬ 
man Rate at one time, adted their parts in Britain; this opinion has been 
in Bmain* ntS confirmed by feveral of their coins being found in this kingdom.f And 
indeed it is very likely that it was fo, but yet their adtions in this part of 
the world were not material enough to obtain a place in the ancient re¬ 
cords. 

A. D. 276. In the time of Probus, there appears to have been fome fudden fedi- 
seditionin Bri-'^ on ra tf e d in Britain, which was foon appeafed by Vidtorinus, a fa- 
t«n. vourite of the emperor.^ 

* 'Vide Camd. Brit. & Horfley’s Brit, that Lollianus, Pofthumus, Vidtorinus, and 
Rom. p. 289, 290, 296. Tetricus, are fuppofed to have held Britain 

i Vide Speed’s Chron. who has given fix from Galienus. 
of their coins; and Stow’s Annul. whofay6, % Camd. Brit, in Introdudt. 
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When. Dioclefian was eledted emperor at Rome, ? he. afTociated with A. D. 284’ 
him iSdaxiipiahus/ ^as bkiiner' in the imperial dignity., Early in their Caraufius fent 
reign, a’new’let of formidable enemies infefted the narrow feas, who were againa the P i- 
the Franks and Saxons, thfe inhabitants of the fea-coafts of Holland, ^‘ es p ’^" raes 
and the neighbouring parts. Thefe pirates made' frequent attacks upon 
the borders of Britain, carrying off great booties. To put a Hop to thele 
dangerous proceedings, Makimianus fent outCaraufius with the fleet, to 
fcour the Teas, and jk-qteft the 1 Wdvince. V Caraufius ’.had not been long 
in his office, ffefore heVascertnired with injufticein the difcharge of it: 
he was accufed of attending leather to. the enriching of himfelf, than the 
fupprefiibn of the’pirates:/ 1 for he was obferved never to attack their lhips 
when they were outward bound, but fet upon them conftantly as they re¬ 
turned, enriched with their booty. Maximianus, therefore, ordered 
him to be privately put to death ; but he efcaping the fnare that was laid 
for him, and'hearing that preparation was made againft him, engaged 
the whole fleet in his favour, and failed from Gaul to Britain, where he 
affumed the purple. In the province he behaved with fuch prudence 
and moderation, that all the army quickly declared their refolution of 
fupporting his caufe. To render himfelf ftill flronger, he entered into 
articles of peace with the Franks and the Saxons, taking many of them 
into his army, and alfo into his fleet. Thus reinforced, he became a 
formidable competitor for the imperial honours ; for he was now abfo- 
lute mailer of the Britifh leas, and his power extended over all the Ro¬ 
man dominions in Britain.* 

Maximianus finding his enemy too flrong to be fubdued without a ca« u fi u! de- 
large fleet, chpfe rather for a time to compromile the-matter with him ; '| a ^“ peror 
therefore, ‘ he 1 donfirmed his title as emperor, and gave him the whole go¬ 
vernment of Britain, as well as of a few ports upon the fea-xoall of Gaul; 
all which he enjoyed with tranquility for feyeral years. During this in¬ 
terval, (it is thought) he employed' the time in ftrengthening his alli¬ 
ances, arid enlarging the limits of the Reman province, by lubduing 
the Masatie, and their neighbours. He alfo repaired and ftrengthened 
the wall which Hadrian had built, and added to it feven additional ca¬ 
ttles, with other neceflary works.j* 

In the mean time, Maximianus, who waited but a convenient oppor-A. D. 292. 
tunity to attack Caraufius, (whom he yet held as a tyrant and ufurper) 
intended to make war upon him; but being kept back by contrary 
winds, and wanting Ikilfpl pilots, his purpofe was hindered. Maximi- fius - 
anus, and his colleague, Dioclefjan, foon after eledted two Casfars, Gale- 
rius Maximianus and Confrahtius Chlorus, who were appointed to aflill 
them in their government^ and the keeping of the provinces in peace. 

To Conftantius fell the charge of recovering Britain. Having received 
his commiffion, he halted through Gaul, and fuddenly feizing upon 

* Eumen. in Pariegyr. 

'' VOL. I. 


f Aurel. Viftor. lib. ix. cap. 21, 2*. & 
Hen. Hilt. Brit. chap. xix. 

G Bui- 
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A. D. 292. Bulloign,* he blocked up the haven in fuph nrtanner, that it WaS f^n- 
dered entirely ufelplsl hptwftbftandi.ng alt tfie ,en^€avoh J r 4 ,pf Cdfauflus 
to prevent him j .for as this was the belt harbour whicli .i^e had upoh the 
continent, he ufed every means to preferve it, but in vain. : Cohltan- 
tius having obtained this important point, marched from Bulloign, and 
becaule he had not a fleet as yet fufliciently ftrong to make an immediate 
attack upon his enemy, he gave orders for iriore lhips to. be built in feveral 
ports of Gaul $ and . that he might not in the, f mean feaibri be idle, he 
with his army entered Holland, and reduced to obedienice fuch of the 
nations as had revolted, and. entered into alliance with Caraulius. Nei¬ 
ther, on the other hand, was Caraulius unemployed at home, but ap¬ 
plied himfelf with the utmoft diligence to make every,preparation necef- 
fary for the oppofing the threatening ftorm. But whilft. things were go¬ 
ing forward on both tides in this manner, Carauflus wastreacheroufly 
(lain at York by Ate&us, his familiar friend, j- 

A. D. 293. When Conftantius heard of the death of Caraulius, he ceafed to pur- 
Aieftus a flumes ^ ue purpofe ot invading Britain, and returned to Rome. After his 

the purple. departure, Aledtus auumed the. purple in Britain, and enjoyed his ftate 
unmolefted, for the fpace of three years. 

A. D. 296. Conftantius was now fent againft Aleftus with all thole preparations 
which had been made to attack his predecefibr. Conftantius, when he 
agai aft" Aieftult collected the whole of his fleet together, divided them into two parts, 

’ intending to land his army in two feveral places* in order to divert the in¬ 
tention of the enemy. Leaving the Ihore in ,v ; ery foggy weather, he palled 
unfeen by the great fleet of Alefhis, which was hovering about the ifle of 
Wight. Having happily efcaped this danger, He with the firft part of 
his fleet reached the Britilh Ihore, where he landed his men without any 
oppofition? His firft ftep was to burn all the lhips, as well becaufe they 
Ihould not fall into the hands of his enemies, as to make his men the 
more bold and adventurous, as knowing there was no hope left of efcaping 
death, but by the conqueft of their enemies. Aleftus no fooner heard 
that Conftantius had landed his troops, than he failed from the ifle of 
Wight, and leaving his lhips, with his whole army advanced to give 
him battle. His march was very precipitate, and without the leaft or¬ 
der, fo that Afclepioditus (captain, of the guard) with a great body of 
forces, accidentally meeting with him in his way, fet upon his ftraggling 
army, which,, after a lharp conflict, he entirely routed., Aleftus, who 
in the beginning of the battle had divefted himfelf of his royal robes, to 
prevent his being noticed, was llain in the field, and lay a long time dif- 
regarded ere his death was known.£ 

* Geflariaeum in Orig. Panegyr. viii. 

■f Eutrop. lib. ix. cap. 22. Eumen. J Eutrop. lib. ix. cap. 22, 
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The Remnant of the. defeated army;, \vho confifted chiefly of Franks A. D. 296. 
and Saxdns, Continued their dourfe fb tiondoh, and fet upon that city 
with the utrnoft fury, hoping, when they had fpoiled it of all its wealth, to J^th^my de¬ 
make their efcape from thence by fea. But fortunately for the inhabitants, fcated. 
the fecond part of the fleet of Conftantius (which had been feparated from 
him by the fog) entered'the Thames, and reached the city infuch acritical 
moment, thattheyfaved it from the deftruftive ravage^oftheaffembled foes, 
whom they fet upon: with fuch fury^ that they were entirely overcome, 
and the chief part o,f them put to the fword. By this feries of happy 
events, Britain was delivered from her enemies, and again united to the 
Roman empire, after it had been difmembered from it for the Ipace of 
more than ten years: the fea was alfo cleared from pirates, and the free 
courfe of navigation once more redo red. Neither was this fuccefs more 
pleafxng to the Romans, than it was to the Provincial Britons, who re¬ 
garded Conftantius as their guardian angel, fent from Heaven for their 
deliverance.* 


The two emperors, Dioclefian and Maximianus, now thought good A. D. 20c. 
to refign their Rate, and the glory of their condition, to tafte the more * * J V 

perfedt comforts of a private life. Their, refolutions were both put in ex- tw ,° era P e : 
ecution at one time, and the firft of May was the day in which they chofe ftate." 1 w 
to bid adieu to the empire. They were iucceeded by the two Ctefars, 
Conftantius Chlorus and Galerius Maximianus. In the divifion of the 
empire; Italy, Africa, Spain, Gaul, and Britain, fell to the fhare of 
Conftantius; but he, content with the honour, and notdefirous of bear¬ 
ing fuch wide rule, refigned both Italy and Africa to the government of 
his colleague. He made his principal refidente in Britain, where he 
was engaged in fome difputes with the northern nations, the particulars 
of which are not known. However, on his return from Calidonia, he 
fell fick at York, and died July 5, A. D. 306, after he had in his laft 
moments nominated Conftantinus for his fucceflfor, who efcaping from 
Galerius, was prefent at his death.f 

C on ft an ti nu s was the eldeft fon of Conftantius, and his mother’s name A. D 206 
was Helena, fo juftly famous in ancient hiftory for her piety, and reli- d 

gious performances. She is faid to have been a native of Britain, and Conftam5mis 
daughter of a petty king, whofe name was Coil; and it is alfo affirmed, SSjfi? ‘° th * 
that Conftantinus was bom in this kingdom: though both ofthefecir- 
cumftances may be true, yet they are not affirmed by the teftijmony of 
any cotemporary writer. He began his reign at York, being faluted em¬ 
peror by thearmy, immediately after the death of hisfather.^ Afterhis elec¬ 
tion, the affairs of Britain required him to make fome fhort ftay; for when 
he had performed the laft honours to his deceafed father, he proceeded 


* Eumen. Panegyr. 

. t Eutrop. lib. x. cap. i, & Aurel. Vift. 
in Conitant, 


t Etirrop. lib. x. cap. z. Vide UlTer. dc 
Priinord. Ecclef. Brit. cap. 8. 
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A. D. 306. with his army to the north, to finifli the war.againft the Maeatae ancl C'alidor- 
nians, (who now began to be called by the new names x>£ Fids ancl Scots) 
where, compelling fome by. force, and paying others, he concluded 
peace with thofe nations. Having now greater things in view, he fet 
fail from Britain,- and landed on the continent, where he obtained a con¬ 
siderable conqueft over the Franks in Batavia j he alfa; defeated fome 
'communities who had revolted in Germany, and made bptih the Gauls 
and Germans his friends.* When he had thus fettled the, province af¬ 
fairs, he withdrew his forces from Germany, Gaul, and,Britain, to, the 
amount of ninety thoufand foot, and eighty thoufand horfe. With this 
prodigious army he fet forward toward Italy in order, by battle, to 
aflert his claim to the empire againft Maxentius, fon of the abdicated 
Maximianus, who had aifumed the purple at Rome; but Conftantinus 
defeating him in a decifive engagement, quickly afterwards.'reduced 
Italy, and became mafter of the world, to which this glorious con¬ 
queror reftored the heavenly blefiings of peace and liberty, j- 
Uncertainty re- It is very uncertain whether Conftantinus returned again to Britain af- 
itantinuscomii) * er h e had reftored peace to the empire, which indeed is a matter of dif- 
again to Britain! pute, though of but . very little copfequence. From this time to the 
death of Conftantinus, which happened May 22, the .year of. our Lord, 
337, the ifland feems to have enjoyed a profound peace. J 

A. D. 337: After the death of Conftantinus,; his three fons, Conftantinus,, Com- 
Conftantinus’ ^ ans > andConftantius, fucceeded him. To the elder,, by divifion* fell 
three fonTfuc- Spain,. Gaul, Britain, and part of Germany,j. but he, thinking, that the 
ceed him. empire was, not equally ftiared ampngft [them, and looking with a cove¬ 
tous eye upon the territories of his brethren,, invaded thofe of Conftans, 
ambitioufly defiring to add them to his own. In the, profecution of the 
war, he fell into an ambufh near Aquilea, where he loft his life, toge¬ 
ther with the greater part of his army. This unfortunate accident hap¬ 
pened in the fpring of the year 340.I 

A. D. 343. Conftantinus thus overcome, his brother Conftans-feized upon his do- 
conOans comes minions, over which he ruled for a time with great prudence and difcre- 
mto Britain. t j on< jq e prepared a large fleet, and vifited Britain in the beginning of 

* Vide Camd. Brit. in Introduft, he invaded Britain,, &c.” But an excellent 

-j- Eufeb. Eutrop. lib. x. cap. 4. modem author obferve.s, that “ This is 

$ Camden is of the opinion, that the not fufficient evidence, becaufe, (adds he) 
words of Eufebius hint as much, where he thefe fhort hints of Eufebius moft probably 
lays, “ At laft Conftantinus failed over in- refer to what,Conftantine performed here in 
to Britain, which is furrounded with the the beginning of hie reign.” Which of 
fea, and having overcome the inhabitants, thefe opinions is the moft juft, is left en- 
he began to think of Other parts of the tirely to thejudgment of the reader. Camd. 
world, that he might relieve thofe who Brit, in Introduft. & Dr. Henry’s Iiift. of 
needed his afiiftance.” In;aaother place, Britain, vol.I, chiip,.,i. 

“ After he had inftillcd into.his. army the § Eutr.Op.lib. x. cap. g,. 
principles of humanity, modefty, and piety, 
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the year 343, in order to fupprefs the Pifts and Scots, who had begun to A. D. 343. 
make inroads into the neighbouring province. The particulars of his ex¬ 
pedition, or the fuccefs he met with, are not known:* however, from 
the peace, which feems for a few years after this time to have prevailed in. 
the province,, it Ihould appear that they were fubdued, and reduced to 
quietneis. 

Some time after his return from Britain, he recovered from a lingering A. D. 350. 
difeafe, which had long afflicted him; when giving ear to the councils Conftans flaln , 
of wicked and diiTolute men, he fell into many enormous vices. For the byVagnentms.- 
fiipport of his unbounded extravagances, the provinces were laid under 
fuch heavy exactions, that they univerfally complained; nor was his be¬ 
haviour at home in the lead more equal, infomuch that he became fo 
difagreeable to the foldiers, that they mutinied, and fet up Magnentius 
againfthim, by whole means he was /lain at Elna, in Roufillon, the 18 th 
of January in the year of our Lord, 350. After his death, Magnentius 
ufurped the government of Africa, Italy, and Gaul; to thele, moft likely, 

Britain alfomay be added, f 

Conftantius, when he heard of the murder of his brother; notwith*- A.. D. 3 5 r„. 
ftanding his affairs in the eaft required his clofe attendance; laid them Ma nentius de 
afide for a time, to revenge his death upon theufurper. Wherefore, ga-f ia ted, entlus e ” 
thering a great army together, he came againft him, and after a cruel 
and bloody engagement, routed his forces. This battle was fought at 
Murfa, in Panonia, the 28 th of September, in the year of Chrift’s nati¬ 
vity, 351. 

Magnentius, after this defeat, fuftained feveral' other heavy Ioffes, A. D. 353,, 
and being at laft driven to the higheft pitch of defpair, he fhut himfelf 
up in the city of Lions, where he executed the moft horrid and bloody ^/of Maeaen. 
refolution, murdering firft his mother, next all his relations,, and laft of tius * 
all himfelf, to prevent their falling into the hands of his juftly incenfed 
enemies. J This cruel deed was perpetrated the 1 ith day of Auguft, in 
the year 353. After the death of Magnentius, all tliofe nations over 
which he had ufurped the rule, fubmittedto Conftantius; who prefently 
after appointed Gratianus Funarius (the father of Valentinian, who was 
after emperor) to be the governor, (or, as he was then called, the vicar 
of Britain;) but Gratianus did not long enjoy the honour of his poft, as 
in a very fhort fpace of time we find Martinus in poffefTion of this govern¬ 
ment. § 

Conftantius adted' not with that equality which' became a conqueror, A. D. 354.. 
but cruelly purfued even the diftant favourers of the deceafed tyrant with Conftantius 

cruel. 

•* The accounts of this war are unhap* + F.utrop. lib. x. cap. o. 
pily loft, with the firft part of the hiftory J Ibid. cap. 12 . Xofim., lib. ii.. 

of Ammianus Marcellus, in which it is moil. § A:nmian. BlurcclJ, lib* xiv. cap» 

likely they were recorded. 
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A. D. 354. unrelenting rigour. For this caufe he fentone Paul, a Spaniard, his fe- 
cretary into Britain, to feize upon all who had been concerned in the fe- 
dition, and to lay them in bonds: this mercenary fervant more than 
executed the unjuft commands of his mafter, and feized upon great 
numbers of harmlefs people, on the (lighteft fufpicion. Martinus, who 
was now vicar of Britain, and whole foul was pierced with the cries of 
oppreffed innocence, took their caufe upon himfelf, and remonftrated 
with the inhuman officer, declaring his injuftice, and befeeching him to 
forbear to hurt thofe who had not offended. Enraged at the charge of 
Martinus, Paul, in the heighthofhispaffion, accufed him alfo of being 
confederate with Magnentius, and was proceeding to apprehend him, 
when he drew forth his Iword, and fmote at Paul, with the intention of 
Haying him, but miffing his aim, and having no hopes of efcaping the 
fury of the emperor for this deed, he fuddenly turned the point with 
more certainty againft himfelf, and falling upon it, expired on the fpot. 
Paul now met with no farther oppofition in the execution of his cruel de- 
ligns; wherefore, a prodigious number being put into bonds, were car¬ 
ried before the emperor, all of whom were either executed, banilhed, or 
other ways grievoufly punilhed. But yet Almighty God, who had per¬ 
mitted the vile oppreffor, Paul, to execute his purpofes, at laft brought 
the whole weight of his vengeance upon him, for he was fome time afW 
burnt alive, at the command of the emperor Julian.* 

A. D. 360. The Roman province, which, during the fpace of the laft hundred 
Th» northern anc * y ears > had received but trifling difturbances from their trouble- 
nationsbegf" fome neighbours, the Scots and Pidts, was now in a very flourilhing 
tvefh difturb- condition. For as the war ceafed to engrofs their attention, wealth and 
ances ’ plenty, the bloffoms of peace, began to appear in their full luftre. Al¬ 
lured by this tempting profpedt, the reftlefs northern free-booters re- 
folved now once more to enter the province, and reap with their fwords 
the profits of the induftrious. By lome means or other they paffed the 
wall of Severus, and fet upon the borders of the fouthern nations; 
wherefore, Julianus (who had but lately received the honourable title 
of Csefar) being governor of Gaul, fent Lupinus into Britain with a con- 
fiderable army j he himfelf not being able to come in perfon, becaufe he 
was at this time bufied in the German wars. No fooner was the arrival 
of Lupinus announced to the northern ravagers, than they left the borders 
of the province, and retired precipitately to their own nations; which, 
when the general heard, he proceeded no farther than London, where 
ufing his endeavours to put all things in good order, he abode but a fhort 
time; for when he had fent fome additional forces to the chief garrilons, 
he returned again to the continent, j- The Roman army in Britain re¬ 
ceiving this neceffary reinforcement, kept their dangerous enemies in 

* Ammian..Marcel. lib. xiv. cap. 5. & -{• Ibid. lib. xx. cap. 1. 

Ibid. lib. xxii. cap. 3. 
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fuch awe during the ihort reign of Julian, and the ftillfhorter ofhis fuc- A. D. 360. 
ceffor, Jovinan, that they were fearful of making any further attacks 
upon their territories. 

In the firft year of Valentinian, either through the negligence of the A. D. 364. 
Roman army, or the greater boldnefs of the northern infurgents, a The northern 
dreadful and alarming commotion was fet on foot, which threatened nations ravage 
danger to the whole Roman province. Three very powerful bands, the provmce ‘ 
compofed. of the Scots, the Pi<fts, and the Attacotes,* taking the ad¬ 
vantage of a time when the Franks and the Saxons were plundering the 
fouthern coafts, poured like an irrefiftible torrent into the northern 
parts of Britain, flaying firft Nefitaridius, who had the charge of the 
fea-fhore, and after defeated Bulchobandes, a valiant leader of the pro¬ 
vincial foldiers. To ftop this, dreadful inundation, Severus, an offi¬ 
cer of diftinftion, was firft fent into Britain, and after him Jovinus, 
who had purchafed great fame with his fword in the German wars. 

But neither of thefe chiefs had brought forces enough to quell their nu¬ 
merous enemies, who fwarmed from all quarters, and for the fpace of 
three fucceffive years continued their deftrudtive depredations.f 

Alarmed by thefe violent proceedings, Valentinian fent Theodofius, A. D. 367. 
one of the braveft and moft prudent generals of that age, at the head of Tbeodofius 
a large army, into Britain. When he arrived,, he found the province comes into Bri- 
in a moft deplorable condition ; ruin and deftrudrion had paved the way tain * 
of the rude revolters, who were at this time advanced as far as London : 
but hearing of his coming with additional forces,, they retired with their 
booty from thence. He, without any lofs of time, quickly purfued the 
track which they had taken, and coming up with them, fought a levere 
battle ; they were foon entirely routed, and fo precipitate was their 
flight, that they left the whole of their vaft fpoils behind them, which 
Theodofius, with great juftice and goodnefs, reftored.again to the ori¬ 
ginal proprietors. Having obtained this fignal victory, he invited two 
very able men from the continent to Britain, that they might aflift him in 
his undertaking.. The one was Civilis, a prudent man, and well verfed 
in civil affairs; the other, Dulcitus, a valiant chief, and experienced in 
military matters. He fpent the winter in regulating what was amifs, and 
fettling the tranquility of the fouthern parts of the province.:): 

In the lpring he took the field again at the head of his army, marching A. D. 368. 
diredtly to the north. The enemy fled before him from all parts, aban- The fucceft of 
doning the forts and towns which they had taken from the provincial fol- Theodofius in 
diers ; however, they left behind them the dreadful marks of their rapa- Bli,a!n * 

*' The Attacotes were a favage people, Dr. Henry’s Hift. Brit. vol. I: c. iii. fed. 9. 
who feem to have inhabited in foine of the f Amininn. Marcel, lib. xxviii. cap. 3. 
moil northern parts of the kingdom.. Vide J Ibid, 
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A. D. 36.8; ciotis and deftrudtive difpofitions. Theodofius continuing Jhis march 
took poflefiion of the fortifications which they had relinquished; fuch 
as were deftroyed he rebuilt, and thofe which were damaged he repaired, 
placing' ftrong garrifons in all of them, to fecure them from any fudderi 
attacks ; fo that by degrees he recovered the whole country as far as the 
wall which Severus had built. But not content with thefe acquifitions,- 
he pufhed his victories ftill further, and entered and fubdued all thofe 
nations which dwelt between the two walls, driving the lawlefs ravagers 
beyond the ifthmus, which Separates the firths of Forth and Clyde; 
where he repaired the rampart which Lollius Urbicus (at the command 
of Antoninus Pius) had built, and made it once more the boundary of 
the Roman province in Britain. The limits between the two walls he re T 
dueed into the form of a province, naming it Valentia, in honour of the 
emperor Valens.* 

•coni'i iracy a- Having conquered and driven forth the foreign enemies, he next pro- 
^ 1 heodo * ceeded to repair and ftrengthen all the forts and garrifons throughout the 
province, which had been negledted during the foregoing peace. The 
military difcipline in the army he again reftored, and kept the whole in 
readinefs to repel the forces of their troublefome neighbours. Fie car 
fhiered the Arcani, a fort of light troops ftationed upon the frontiers of 
the kingdom, to give timely notice of any approaching danger, becaufe 
he found they had betrayed their truft; and heplaced others in their room, 
During the expedition into the north, a dangerous confpiracy was form¬ 
ed againft the life of this excellent commander ■, the ringleader and chief 
contriver of which was one Valentius, who had been banifhed for fome 
enormous crimes. But happily, before his infamous plot was ripe for 
execution, it was difcovered to Theodofius ; by this fortunate circum- 
ftance, his life Was redeemed from the dangerous fnare of treachery. 
Valentius, with fome few of his accomplices, were brought to jufticej 
the reft efcaped from punifhment, for Theodofius would by no means 
permit any further enquiry to be made after them, left, confcious of 
their .guilt, and hopelels of mercy, they fhould raife a frefh- diftur- 
bance in the. army, to fecure their own fafety.f 
Theodofius re- Tl>us prudently did Theodofius regulate his condudt in the great charge 
tranqufiit ce to'^ had undertaken j and having now fecured the province from 

the province, .the attacks of their foreign enemies, he fet about fuch regulations as 
were neceffary to be made in the government, that the connexion be¬ 
tween the Roman arfriy and the provincial Britons might be held faft by 
the bond of friendfhip and-refpedt. He began by reforming many 
abufes.in the colledting of the public tribute} he alfo perfuaded the 
emperor to remit fome part of the tax, which he thought oppreffive to 
the inhabitants. He then proceeded to encourage and aflift the Britons 
in building them houles, repairing their cities, and enlarging their 


* Ammian. MarccU lib. xxvii. cap. 8. f Ibid, b. xxviii. cap. 3. 
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• towns: fo that from a wretched fcene of’ ruin and diftrefs, the province A. D. 368:. 
was in a fhojrt time reftored to plenty and happinefs. When this noble 
general had thus happily executed his commiffion, he returned to Rome ; 
and loon after, Fraomarius, the king of the Buccenobants, in Ger¬ 
many, was fent into Britain, and put at the head of the German auxili¬ 
aries which ferved there.* 

After the departure of Theodofius, the Roman province in Britain en-A. D. 375. 
joyed a profound peace for feveral years. Their ftrong-holds and gar- The be . i>a}n 
rfto.is being well manned, prevented the incurfions of the Pifrs and of arewiTon 6 
Scots, whilft a large and powerful fleet protected the fea-coafts from the^>‘»a Gnu- 
ravages of the Franks and Saxons. And ftill longer might this happy an “ 8 ' 
tranquility have continued, had not the provincial foldiers and the Bri¬ 
tons joined their whole force to advance an unfortunate pretehder to the 
empire. The caufe of all this fatal difturbance was. as follows: 

Gratianus, who fucceeded his father Valentinian in the empire, foon A. D. 379. 
found himfelf unable to manage the government alone; it is true » Maximusaf . 
his brother Valentinian was partner With him, yet being but an in- fumes thepur- 
fant, he was not able to bear any part in the adminiftration; where-t le in Britain ° 
fore, in the fourth year of his reign he alfociated with him, Theodofius, 

(the fon of that Theodofius who had fo valiantly reftored peace to Bri¬ 
tain) making him equal with him in the honour and management of 
the Hate, that through his afliftance he might recover the declining con¬ 
dition of the empire. The advancement of Theodofius proved highly 
offenfive to Maximus, who at this time was governor in Britain; for, as 
he thought that the fervice which he had done the ftate was equal to 
what had been' performed by Theodofius, fo alfo he thought that his 
right to the honour of emperor was at leaft equal to his. Inflamed with 
anger at this fuppofed infult, he determined to feize by force upon that 
fhare of honour which he thought was due to his merit: therefore, he 
lecured the favour of the army, and fo wrought upon them by fair pro- 
mifes, that they all declared their firm intentions of fupporting him in 
his claim to the empire. Befides, he had fo ingratiated himfelf with the 
provincial Britons, as well by his mild government, as in marrying the 
daughter of a Britifli chief, that, without the lead: relu&ance, a great 
body of them, the very flower of their youth, joined the army, and de¬ 
termined to follow his fortunes. 

No fooner was he allured of their afliftance, than he afiiimed the pur-A. D. 381. 
pie, and taking the advantage of the abfence of Theodofius, w ho The<Jeathof 
was now employed in the eaft, he with the whole of his army failed into Gratianus. 0 
Gaul, where he was no fooner arrived, and fet up his claim, than the fol¬ 
diers from all parts of the continent flocked to his ftandard; for Grati- 


* Ammian. Marcel, lib. xxviii. cap. ?. 
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anus was a very weak and unpopular prince, and his rule was difagree- 
able to the Tyhple army j fo that Maximus gained ground with fuch rapi¬ 
dity in the empire, that ’the emperor foon found himfelf deferted, and 
in np condition to make head againft the ufurper. Wherefore, deftitute 
of friends, he fled to jlions, and there was treacheroufly {lain by his re- 
morfeleft enemies, the 25th of Auguft, in the year 383. 

Maximus now obtained all the provinces which had been under the 
government of Gratianus; no fooner had he taken p.offeflion of them? 
than Ke created his fon Viftorinus (whom he had by his Britifli wife)Cae- 
far, and made him his partner in the empire. This laft aft fo highly 
pleafed the Britons, who came in his army, that they all of them una- 
nimoufly agreed to fupport his caufe to the utmoft of their power. The 
young Yaientinian hearing of the revolt of the army, and the death of 
his brother, fought to make peace with Maximus, who receiving his 
propofals with refpeft, a prefent agreement was patched up, and a cef- 
fation of arms eniiied for a fmall fpape alfo Maximus was allowed by 
Theodofius to afiume the title of Augufbus, He then fettled himfelf in' 
his date, at Trier, in Germany j but yet he could not long remain quiet 
in. his pofleffions, for with ambitious views he marched towards Italy,, 
hoping to intercept the young Yaientinian,. and feize upon his territo¬ 
ries ; but be having timely intelligence of the tyrant’s defign, fled with 
his mother to Theodofius, and perfuaded him to take the field againft him.. 

t Wliilft thefe things were carrying on in the eaft, Maximus purfued his. 
conquefts in the weft; and coming to Aquileia,, all Italy and Africa, 
fubmitted to him, But he enjoyed not long the honours, which he had 
obtained; for Fortune, tired of advancing bis glory, nowfuddenlythruft 
him from her favour, to make room for his.mighty and renowned anta- 
gonift, Theodofius, who, partly perfuaded by Yaientinian, and partly- 
moved by ambition, took the field, and coming fuddenly upon Maxi¬ 
mus, defeated him in two great battles, he himfelf narrowly efcaping; 
by flight, took refuge in Aquileia. But how different was his reception 
now, from that which he had found when he entered the city, crowned 
with his conquefts; depreffed by the fevere ftrokes of misfortune, he,. 
Who of late was the idol of their praile, was now become the objeft of 
their contempt. Nor was this all the fufiferings. of this wretched chief 
for the very foldiers who had vowed to fupport his caufe, forgot their- 
promifes, and for the hope of reward, delivered him up to his enemy, at 
w.hofe command he w as prefently beheaded, in the year of our Lord,. 
388* 

The Britifli forces who had accompanied Maximus, were not prefent 
at thefe unfortunate engagements; for they, with young Viftor at their 
head, had been fent into Gaul, where the fame evil fate which fell upon> 

* Vide Camden, Speed, &c. 
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the father at Aquileia, purfued the unhappy fon; for he was flain in a A. D. 588. 
lharp engagement, and his forces were routed. Thefe misfortunes were 
dreadfully felt by the miferable Britons, who now found themfelvesr 
in the midft of their enemies’ country, without a leader, without pro- 
vifions, deftitute of fuccour, and having no fhips to tranfport them to 
their native home. In this truly deplorable cafe they wandered about, 
until they reached the fouth-weft part of Gaul, where they waited, in 
daily hopes of getting fome paffage to Cornwall; but? this alfo failing 
them, they were obliged to make their abode With the Belgae, who re¬ 
ceived them with great kindnefs; fo that they tiever returned again to 
Britain, but fettled finally ill that part of the continent, which was then 
called Aremorica, and now goes by the name of Brifanny, in France. 

In the mean time, the rumour of thefe mifhaps reaching the ears of An- 
dragatius, who kept the feas, (and was the very man that flew Gratianus) 
he was fo ftruck with fear, that he caft himfelf headlong from his 1 lhiji 
into - the waves, and was drowned.* 

Britain foon felt the fatal abfence of her warlike Tons, and groaned A. D. 393. 
beneath the oppreflion of her cruel enemies: for the reftleis Scots The Scots and 
and Pidts, emboldened by the weaknefs of the province, brokep;a s breakout 
through their bounds, and began afrefh their ravages in the north; a s ain * 
whilft all the fouthern coafts were plundered and fpoiled by the piratical 
Franks and Saxons. At this time, Theodofius, by the’ death- of his 
colleague, Valentinian, became the foie mafter of the world. When 
hearing of the dangerous ftate of the province in Britain; he lent' CHry- 
fantus, a man of great valour and reputation, to its : relief; This'officer,' 

(who afterwards became a bifhop) expelled the enemies; and reftored 
tranquility,to the fUte.f: 

. Theodofius the Great died cfh the 17 th of January, -ih the year of our A. D. 395. 
Lord, 395, and was fucceeded by'his two ions ; Arcadius, the elder, Trm , b)es . n (h 
bearing rule in the eaft, and Honorius, the younger, in the weft. Roman^ire! 
When Honorius entered upon the imperial dignity, he was but ten yeafs 
of age 5 for which caufe, he was placed under the tuition of a noblemafi, 
named Stilico, who had been the faft friend of his father; his'cortftant 
companion in all his wars, and 1 the fharfer of all his glorious victories. 

No fooner was the death of TheOddfiuS made public, and the* tender 
years of Iris fucceffor known; b*U : t; like a ifiighty torrent, the enemies "of 
the weftern empire poured in upon ; it from every quarter, and Teemed to 
threaten the ftate with immediate 1 ruin and deftruftion. Amidft this ge¬ 
neral tumult, the Roman province in r Britain fhould hardly have efcaped : 
their ferocious enemies, the 'Scots and PidtS, taking the advantage of the 
time, broke forth again; and entering the fouthern parts, deftroyed and 
wafted the country wherever they came : driven to the greateft diftrefs, 

f Socfat. Hill. Ectlef.' libi vii. cap. 12. 
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A. D. 395. the provincial foldiers fled before them, whilft they, following their for¬ 
tune, made daily advances into the land, till at laA, Stilico, having in 
fome meafure compofed the dangerous difturbances on the continent, 
fent a reinforcement of troops into Britain, by whofe timely affi Ranee the 
revolters were fuppreffed, and once more driven back within the limits of 
their native homes. 

A. D. 407. But unfortunately for the province, after the foreign enemy was 
quelled, their Rate was foon rent and torn by civil factions at home j the 
the t roidie n ?s I in ft fpirit of mutiny and difcord feized upon the Roman troops, infomuch, 
Britain. that regardlefs of the emperor, who held his rule at a diftance, they 
ele< 5 ted one amongft themfelves, whole name was Marcus. For a time 
he held his Rate; but loon after, the giddy multitude, in their capricious 
humour, pulled him from his dignity, and deprived him of his life, fet- 
ting up another, named Gratian, in his Read, from whofe government 
they expedted more fatisfadtion. But their refolutions being as uncer¬ 
tain as the blaRs of wind, at four months end. they alfo murdered him, 
and raifed to his feat one ConRantine, an officer of inferior degree. So 
Rrangely infatuated were the minds of this rebellious crew, that prefa- 
ging lucky omens from the name of this foldier, was the foie caufe of his 
rapid advancement.* 

A. D. 408. The afpiring difpofition of ConRantine, was, mofl likely, what pre- 
ferved his life, and fecured him the favour of his eledtors: for by keeping 
expeditioiTfiito t ^ iem i n employ, and other prudent meafures, which he feems to have 
o*ui. 10 11 purfued, he both reigned longer, and made a greater figure, than either 
of his unfortunate predeceffors. This extraordinary adventurer, when, 
he thought himfelf fecure in the favour of the army, leR they Ihould re- 
lapfe, refolved to amufe their mindswith great expectations j wherefore, he 
meditated an expedition into Gaul. For this purpofe he fought all means 
to ingratiate himfelf into the favour of the Britilh youthmany of whom 
he trained to arms, and enlifled into his bands. When he had prepared 
all things according to his wilh, for this important undertaking, he with 
the belt of all his troops, and the flower of Britain's fons, fet fail, and- 
landed on the continent. His firA endeavours were crowned with great 
fuccefs j nor had he been long there, before be got pofieffion of the two 
rich and extenfive provinces of Gaul and Spain. Elated with his ad¬ 
vancement, he fixed his feat of empire at Arles, which he called Con- 
Rantia, after his own name; and declared his eldeR fon (who had for¬ 
merly been a monk) his partner in the Rate. Thus far the profpedt 
was fair before him, and all his attempts fucceeded to his wilh - r but alhort 
time entirely changed the fcene, and all the glories.which he hadfuddenly 
obtained were as fuddenly eclipfed ! Making an attempt upon Italy, he 
failed of fuccefs and fome Ihort time after, he quarrelled with his beA and 


molE 
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moft powerful friend and affiftant, Gerontius j which quarrel ulhered in A* D. 408. 
all his misfortunes, for this valiant general, piqued at the ingratitude of ' 
Conftantine, turned his arms againfthim, and intercepting his fon, Con- 
ftans, he flew him at Vienna, in Gaul. Immediately after this fevere 
ftroke, Conftantine himfelf was clofely befieged in Arles, by the army of 
Honorius; and when the city was taken, he was there flain in the church, 
whither he had fled, as to a place of feeurity, in the year of our Lord, 

411.* 


After the death of Conftantine, Britain yielded to Honorius, who fent A. D. 4x2, 
Vidtorinus thither with a powerful reinforcement, to prevent the ravages Vi(ftoHnus fe t 
of the Scots and Pidts, who had begun to make difturbances upon the -nto Brulin!” 
borders of the province. But now the glory of the Roman empire de¬ 
clined apace; their enemies prevailed on every fide : the continual trou¬ 
bles which furrounded the ftate, obliged Honorius to recall Victorinus. 
from Britain, and the whole of the army with him, to-his afliftance. Af¬ 
ter the departure of the Roman army from Britain, the whole province 
was left in a very defencelefs ftate ; not only on account of their leaving 
the ifland, but alfo by the great emigrations of the Britiih youth with 
Maximus and Conftantine. j* 


The Scots and Pidts no fooner heard that the Roman troops had left a. D. 414. 
Britain, than thinking themfelves fecure of conqueft, and pufhed on with 
the hopes of plunder, they fallied fiercely forth upon the provincial Bri- 
tons. But the reception they met with was fuch as they did not in the 
leaft expect ,* for after a fharp engagement or two, they were difperfed 
and driven back. This vidtory was chiefly owing to a large number of 
veteran Romans, who, from their connexions and pofieffions in the 
land, chofe not to leave it when the regular troops were called away. 

Thele men alarmed at the approach of the lawlefs enemies, had encou¬ 
raged and afiifted the Britons to make a bold refiftance in defence of 
their natural rights. Yet this happy efFedt was but a temporary miti¬ 
gation of thofe evils which were ready to burft upon them; for their de- 
ftrudtive foes renewed their ravages from time to time, and were conti¬ 
nually gaining ground. The Romans who yet remained in Britain, fee¬ 
ing no hopes of protedling the province from their frequent attacks, and 
finding their fituation full as unfafe as it was difagreeable, made applica¬ 
tion (joined with the Britons) to Honorius for afliftance ; but he having 
full employment for the whole of his forces, to fupport the tottering em¬ 
pire from ruin, returned for anfwer, that it was impoffible for him to aflift 
them; and added, that “ he entirely gave up all claim to their alle- 
‘‘ giance,” advifing them to defend themlelves by their own courage. 
Thisunfatisfadtory reply, had fuch an efFedt upon the Romans, that they 
prefently difpofedof their'pofieffions, and taking their efFedls with them. 


* Bede, Ecclef. HLft. lib. i. cap. 12. 
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A. D. 414. departed to the continent,. in, fearch of a more quiet habitation, leaving 
the diftrefled Britons to fhift for themfelyes. 

Tl’ef at'the'de- With aching hearts, the wretched Britons beheld the departure of their 
plnare of the 6 * guardian friends! with ftreaming eyes, they furvey their native land 
Romans, naked and defencelefs., laid open to the mercy of their barbarous ene¬ 
mies ! They now forefaw their inevitable deftruflion was at hand ! Va¬ 
rious were their councils,, various their refolutions, yet little comfort re- 
fulted from either ! A ihorttime foon proved how juft their apprehen- 
fions were, and brought to pafs thofe miferable calamities which they 
expected daily: for the Scots, and Piris receiving information of this laft 
emigration from the province, poured in their troops, and began again 
their wonted depredations. Sometimes the Britons fled before them,, 
and fecreted themfelves in .their deep recedes j at other times, endea¬ 
vouring to make head againft them, they were overcome, and- purfued 
with {laughter. For, void of military difcipline, and having their fpirits 
deprefled by miferies, they were at leaft half overcome before the engage¬ 
ment was begun j whilft, on the other hand, the ferocious ravagers, hardy 
and inured to toil, their minds flulhed with the hope of plunder, bore 
down their opponents, and returned home laden with their fpoils.* 


A. D. 416. Thefe dangerous invafions they repeatedly made, continually ad- 
The nr • vanc i n g an d extending their rout j whilft. the Britons, driven to defpair, 
treat Honor?uT* fent humble Applications to the emperor Honorius, at Rome, for affift- 
for ance, and promii'ed both willingly and faithfully to hold their obedience 

to him. Moved with their earneft petitions, and pitying their diftrelfes, 
he received thefe meflfengers .very favourably j and becaufe he was now 
more at' leifure to attend to their complaints, than he was when they had 
implored hisTuccoyr before, he refolved to lend them what affiftance he 
could. Therefore, he fent immediately into Britain a whole legion of 
his troops, with which reinforcement he thought they might be able to 
repel their, intruding foes, 

Th e Scots and This falutary aid was received by, the provincial Britons with the. 
t]uL driven greateftma^ks of joy and gratitude} their fpirits now, revived again, and 
they prepared with ardour to accompany the Romans againft their cruel 
enemies. Marching dire&ly to the north, they fell upon them, and after 
fome flight ftruggles, put them to flight with great {laughter, purfuing 
them to theutmofl; confines of the,province of Valentia. This important 
fervice, performed, the Romans advifed the Britons to repair the wall of 
Antoninus Pius,, and fortify it ftrongly; by which means, it was thought 
the moufflons of the northern nations might be eafily prevented, and the 
fouthern pairs of the iflandfecured from their mifchievqus attacks. Af¬ 
ter haying given them this advice, and inftruefted them in the'moft 
proper, method of rendering this fortification ftrong and advantageous, 


* Bede, Ecclef, Hill. lib. i. cap. 12, 
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the Romans bid the inhabitants farewel, and returned again in triumph A. D. 416, 
back to Rome.* 

The Britons, fluflied with their late victories, employed themfelves A. D. 417. 
with great alacrity in the repairing the wall, as they had been advifedj The Br!tons fue 
but, inftead of building it ftrong and fubftantial with done, they were again toHono- 
content with railing it up with earth alone. In the mean time, the Piets nus forfuccour * 
and Scots lay dole in their retreats ; but hearing that the Romans were 
returned to the continent, they iffued from their lurking places, and 
came down to the ifthmus, where the new wall was made ; l'ome paired 
the firths in their curroghs, (or little boats) whilft others made their 
attack upon the wall itfelf ; by this means they beat down an entrance, 
and foon gained firm footing in the province of Valentia, which they 
laid wafte,. and then proceeded as far as the wall of Severus, where 
entering the borders of the fouthern province, they ipread an uni- 
verfal terror and confufion throughout the whole illand. The Bri¬ 
tons were now convinced* that the temporary aid which was afford¬ 
ed them from Rome, had only pro traded, not cured, their defpe- 
rate grievances. They now faw the fame ruin hovering round them; 
which they had feared before, and were again oppreffed with the fame 
defpair. Having no hope left them,, but from the aid of Honorius,. 
they difpatched frefh. melfengers to Rome, who fet forth their deep di- 
ftrefs with fo much energy,, and painted the horrors of their date' in fuch< 
lively colours, that the emperor was moved to pity their miferable condi¬ 
tion, and fent again another legion, under the command of Gallo, of 
Ravenna,, to. their aid.f 

The Roman troops landed in Britain in autumn, when being joined by a.,D. 418.. 
what forces the provincials could, colled together, they marched immedi¬ 
ately againft the enemy, who not fufpeding any reinforcement from p/astgtlnput 
Rome, or fearing any oppofition from the Britons,, were bulled in plun-to flight, 
dering the country.. The Romans taking the advantage of their fecu- 
rity, fell fuddenly upon them, and made a prodigious (laughter. The 
remnant which efcaped by flight returned te Calidonia, and. there hid 
themfelves in the woods and mountains, whither they were accuftomed to 
retire with their annual booty.. The Britons now feeing the rock on 
which their endeavours had fplitbefore,. at the perfiiafion of the Romans 
gave up the whole province of Valentia j becaufe they found the wall, 
acrofs the ifthmus was a very infufficient fortification to proted the coun¬ 
try j and the more elpecially, as the narrownefs of the firths on either 
fide made the paffage in their curroghs fo eafy and convenient.^; 

* Bede, Ecclef. Hift. lib. i. cap. n. & f. Ibid. Ibid. 

Gildas in Hift. ' % Ibid,. Ibid. 
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A. D. 419. After this refolution was formed, the army returned to the more 
TheRomans af fo ut h ern wall, which Severus had built. The Romans (who now re- 
fift the Britons ’ folved to make a longer ftay in the ifland than the legion which preceded 
waiuf silm t ^ em done, in order to fettle the peace of the province upon furer 
w o evcrus. g roun( j s ^ a g ree( J to a ffift the Britons in the repairing and ftrengthening 
the wall in fuch a manner, as might refift the repeated attacks of their 
enemies. The Britons chearfully and thankfully accepted of their offer, 
and both parties together proceeded to accomplifh this important work. 
The whole expence was chearfully difcharged, either by private contribu¬ 
tions, or public collections j every inhabitant willingly gave his afliftance, 
either by his labour, or as much of his effects as he could conveniently 
fpare; for this was a general caufe, and therefore demanded a general 
help* 

A. D. 420. The Romans thinking they had now fecured the northern parts of the 
The Roman fi P rov ince, turned their next confiderations to the fea-coafts on the fouth, 
which were often invaded, and damaged by the piratical Franks and 
tain * Saxons, who infefted the feas, and were now become a formidable fet of 

enemies. To prevent their landing, clofe upon the fhore, at convenient 
diftances, they eredted ftrong forts, and. built feveral caftles. After this, 
the Roman general gave to the Britons exadt models of feveral kind of 
arms, and inftrudted them carefully in the ufe of them; and now being 
upon the point of taking his leave, he reprefented to them, that it was 
by no means convenient to him, or his foldiers, to return again to their 
afliftance j therefore, he exhorted them to exert the utmoft of their cou¬ 
rage, and to ftand bravely up in the' defence of their native rights : 
“ For, (added he) you are neither inferior in bodily ftrength, or natu- 
“ ral endowments,' to your enemies, therefore the vidtory will entirely 
“ depend upon your own valour ; and the conqueft of the day muft be' 
<f earned at the points of your fwords.” When he had finifhed this 
friendly exhortation, he embarked with his army, and fet fail for Gaul, 
with no intentions of ever returning again. From this period cealed the 
Roman government in Britain, being 475 years from the invafion of Ju¬ 
lius Ctefar, and 420 from the birth of Chrift. j- 

A. D. 421. Gallo left South-Britain in a flourilhing condition; the inhabitants 
TiiettateofBri- were P°^ e ^ e d of ftrong garrifons, and alfo large fplendid cities, enriched 
tain. 1 with fculptures, and various fpecimens of Roman grandeur. The coun¬ 
try was alfo well cultivated, and delightful, and through the whole pro¬ 
vince ran thofe juftly celebrated military roads,, which facilitated the 
travelling from place to place. Happy if that noble fpirit, and love of 
glory, which fo ftrongly marked the charadters of their anceftors, had 
yet continued hereditary to their fons; without that animating ardour 

* Bede, Ecclef. Hift. lib. i. cap. 12 . & + Ibid. Ibid. 

Gild. Hilt. 
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which glows in the foldier’s breaft, the vi&ory lhall hardly be obtained ! A. D. 421. 
For what avails the poflfeflion of ftrong places to thofe who have not cou¬ 
rage fufficient for their defence.* 

For fome time after the Roman troops had finally left Britain, the ra- A. D. 422. 
pacious Scots and Pibts feem to have lain quiet in the north; but after The Scots and 
being informed of their departure, they came from their lurking places. Pins deftly "h« 
and palTing the ifthmus between the firths, entered the province ofVa-f”^" 6 * ofVa * 
lentia, wafting and plundering wherever they came. For the fpace of 
feveral years they confined their ravages to this diftridt, carrying home 
to the mountains, for their winter provifion, what they could not con- 
ftime upon the fpot, and fo returning inthefummer to renew their wonted 
fpoils.-j- 

Grown bolder, by finding no oppofition made againft therm they now A. D. 426. 
refolved to attack the wall of Severus itfelf, (which had fo lately Th ^ 
been repaired and ftrengthened) in order to force an entry into the fou- waiiof Scveius? 
them parts of the illand : the fertilenefs of the country, and the hopes of 
obtaining richer plunder, were the chief motives which led them to pur- 
fue this undertaking. When they approached the wall, they found it 
ftrongly fortified, replenifhed with garrifons^ and all the ramparts filled, 
with armed men. This formidable appearance feemed to threaten de- 
ftrudtion to the invaders •, yet it was but in appearance : for the fpirit of 
war, andfenfeof glory, feem not only to have left the Britons, but even- 
their common reai'on had now deferted them. So little had they pro¬ 
fited either from experience, or the excellent advice which they had re¬ 
ceived from the Roman troops, that fome Arrange infatuation feems to 
have feized upon them, and made themfelves the inftruments of their 
own deftru&ion. Inftead offetting proper centinels in every convenient 
poll, whole watch might be relieved at certain ftated times,, and plant¬ 
ing guards, to prevent their being fuddenly furprized> thefe unthinking 
people had polled the whole of their army upon the ramparts, from the 
firft moment they received intelligence of the enemy’s intentions where 
they had all of them abode, both day and night, waiting their approach, 
until they were worn out with continual watching, diftreffed by hunger, 
and benumbed with cold. Such was their condition at the approach of 
the enemy, who were come upon them frelh from their plunders, with, 
every advantage on their fides. Animated with the hopes of conquelt, 
and fearlefs of danger, the ravagers marched up to the wall, and be¬ 
gan the onfet with prodigious fury j on the other hand, the Britons 
gave back, intimidated, and were unable to refill them; whilft, with 
hooks and other deftruftive inftruments, they tore them trembling from 
the wall, and flew them in prodigious numbers. Finding the refiftance 


" v ‘ Bede, Ecclef. Hill. lib. i. cap. 12 . &; 
Gild. Hill. 

Yol. I,. 
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A. D. 419. After this refolution was formed, the army returned to the more 
TheRomansaf-^ out ^ ern wa ^» which Severus had built. The Romans (who now re- 
/ift the Britons folved to make a longer ftay in the ifland than the legion which preceded 
wai^of Severn* 6 . t ^ iem had done, in order to fettle the peace of the province upon furer 
“ 'grounds) agreed to affift the Britons in the repairing and ftrengthening 
the wall in fuch a manner, as might refill: the repeated attacks of their 
enemies. The Britons chearfully and thankfully accepted of their offer, 
and both parties together proceeded to accomplish this important work. 
The whole expence was chearfully difcharged, either by private contribu¬ 
tions, or public collections ; every inhabitant willingly gave his afiiflance, 
either by his labour, or as much of his effects as he could conveniently 
fpare ; for this was a general caufe, and therefore demanded a general 
help.* 

A. D. 420. The Romans thinking they had now fecured the northern parts of the 
The Romans fi P rov i nce > turned their next confiderations to the fea-coafts on the fouth, 
Daily uav e n Bri- which were often invaded, and damaged by the piratical Franks and 
uin * Saxons, who infefted the Teas, and were now become a formidable fet of 

enemies. To prevent their landing, clofe upon the fhore, at convenient 
difiances, they ereCted flrong forts, and. built feveral caftles. After this, 
the Roman general gave to the Britons exaCt models of feveral kind of 
arms, and inftru&ed them carefully in the ufe of them; and now being 
upon the point of taking his leave, he reprefented to them, that it was 
by no means convenient to him, or his foldiers, to return again to their 
ailiftance; therefore, he exhorted them to exert the utmoft of their cou¬ 
rage, and to Hand bravely up in the defence of their native rights: 
“ For, (added he) you are neither inferior in bodily ftrength, or natu- 
“ ral endowments/ to your enemies, therefore the victory will entirely 
<c depend upon your own valour; and the conqueft of the day muft be' 
“ earned at the points of your fwords.” When he had finifhed this 
friendly exhortation, he embarked with his army, and fet fail for Gaul, 
with no intentions of ever returning again. From this period ceafed the 
Roman government in Britain, being 475 years from the invafion of Ju¬ 
lius Ctefar, and 420 from the birth of Chrift.f 

A. D. 421. Gallo left South-Britain in a flourilhing condition; the inhabitants 
Theitate of Bri- w f re poflefled of ftrong garrifons, and alfo large fplendid cities, enriched 
win. with fculptures, and various fpecimens of Roman grandeur. The coun¬ 

try was alfo well cultivated, and delightful, and through the whole pro¬ 
vince ran thofe juftly celebrated military roads,, which facilitated the 
travelling from place to place. Happy if that noble fpirit, and love of 
glory, which fo ftrongly marked the characters of their anceftors, had 
yet continued hereditary to their fons; without that animating ardour 

* Bede, Ecclef, Hilt. lib. i. cap, 12. & f Ibid. Ibid. 
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which, glows in the foldier’s breaft, the victory lhall hardly be obtained ! A. D. 421. 
For what avails the polfeffion of ftrong places to thofe who have not cou¬ 
rage fufficient for their defence.* 

For fome time after the Roman troops had finally left Britain, the ra- A. D. 422. 
pacious Scots and Pidts feem to have lain quiet in the north; but after The Scotsand 
being informed of their departure, they came from their lurking places, Pias deftroy th« 
and paling the ifthmus between the firths, entered the province of Va- P r °V" ce ofVa ’ 
ientia, wafting and plundering wherever they came. For the fpace of 
leveral years they confined their ravages to this diftrift, carrying home 
to the mountains, for their winter provifion, what they could not con- 
fume upon the fpot,. and fo returning in thefummer to renew their wonted 
Ipoils.f 


Grown bolder, by finding no oppofition made againft therm they now A. D. 426. 
refolved to attack the wall of Severus itfelf, (which had fo lately Th ^ 
been repaired and ftrengthened) in order to force an entry into the fou- laUof Ssvei«? 
them parts of the ifland : the fertilenefs of the country, and the hopes of 
obtaining richer plunder, were the chief motives which led them to pur- 
fue this undertaking. When they approached the wall, they found it 
ftrongly fortified, replenilhed with garrifons,. and all the ramparts filled, 
with armed men. This formidable appearance feemed to threaten de- 
ftrudlion to the invaders; yet it was but in appearance : for the Ipirit of 
war, and fenfe of glory, feem not only to have left the Britons, but even, 
their common realon had now deferted them. So little had they pro¬ 
fited either from experience, or the excellent advice which they had re¬ 
ceived from the Roman troops, that fome Arrange infatuation feems to 
have feized upon them, and made themfelves the inftruments of their 
own deftru&ion. Inftead offetting proper centinels in every convenient 
poll, whole watch might be relieved at certain ftated times,, and plant¬ 
ing guards, to prevent their being fuddenly furprized; thefe unthinking 
people had polled the whole of their army upon the ramparts, from the 
firft moment they received intelligence of the enemy’s intentions; where 
they had all of them abode, both day and night, waiting their approach, 
until they were worn out with continual watching, diftrelfed by hunger, 
and benumbed with cold. Such was their condition at the approach of 
the enemy, who were come upon them frelh from their plunders, with, 
every advantage on their fides. Animated with the hopes of conqueft, 
andfearlefs of danger, the ravagers marched up to the wall, and be¬ 
gan the onfet with prodigious fury; on the other hand, the Britons 
gave back, intimidated, and were unable to refill them; whilft, with 
hooks and other deftruftive inftruments, they tore them trembling from 
the wall, and flew them in prodigious numbers. Finding the refiftance 
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A. D, 426. fo faintly kept up, the plunderers renewed the affault, and foon broke 
down apaffage through the rampart, and entered upon the borders of the 
fouthern nations; whilft the affrighted Britons fled on every fide, and 
were fiercely purfued by. the Barbarians, who, without remorfe or pity, 
deftroyed all that they found in their way. They employed the wholefum- 
mer in plundering the country; at the end of which, enriched with the 
Ipoils, theyjoyfully returned to their fecret receffes in the north, where, with 
their wives and families, they Ipent the winter in revellings, at their eafe. 
Thefe unwelcome vifits, they forgot not to renew, with the fpring, for 
feveral years, driving the wretched Britons from their houfes and poffef- 
fions, and carrying off all their jeffedts with them to their, own homes.* 

The rniferie? of Themiferable Britons, driven from their eftates, now fled from before 
r«ibcd. E ° nS de " their cruel enemies, wandering about the country, fecreting themfelves 
in woods and caverns, without any other means of fubfiftaiice than what 
they obtained by hunting, and flaying the wild beafts of the field; or 
elfe by fetting upon fuch of their own- countrymen as the common ene¬ 
my had fpared: fo that the whole fouthern part of Britain became one 
general fcene of ruin and confufion; infomuch, that it was hard to de¬ 
termine which was the moft dangerous enemy, the lawlefs northern plun¬ 
derers, or the wretched natives themfelves, now grown defperate, and 
driven to the higheft pitch of defpair.f 

A. D. 446. For near twenty years was the fouthern parts of the ifland wafted and 
deftroyed by the mercilefs Pidts and Scots ; during which time, the un- 
fortunate inhabitants had wandered from place to place, oppreffed with 
vcrnor uf'Gaul, indigence, and groaning beneath the ponderous burthen of their afflic- 
for aid ' tions, without the leaft expectation of any effectual help, until the fame 
ofAetius, governor of Gaul, reached their ears, which revived a tranfi- 
tory gleam of hope in their minds, that through his aid they might be 
freed from the barbarity of their oppreffors; and reftored to peace; the 
lofs of which they had fo long lamented, the lofs of which they had fo 
cruelly felt. The better to effedt their purpofe, they fcnt ambaffadors to 
Aetius, with mournful letters, addrefied to him in this manner: “To 
“ Aetius, thrice conful, the groans of the Britons.” In which they 
painted their deep cliftrefs in the moft lively and feeling terms, con¬ 
cluding the whole in the following pathetic ftile : “ The barbarians drive 
“ ns to the fea, the fea forces us back again upon the barbarians; in thefe 
“ dreadful-extremities, deaths awaits us equally on both fides; either 
“ we muft fall by the fwords of our enemies, or elfe be drowned in the 
“ fwelling waves.” But, alas ! their riling hopes of comfort were foon 
fuppreffed, by the refufal of the governor to alfift them; for, at this time, 
his forces were all employed in fervices of much greater confequence to 
the Roman empire; wherefore, however ftriking their complaints, might 
be, tire moft he could afford them was pity and companion. J 

' k Gildns Hifloria, & Ilid. Ninii. J Bede, tit flip. cap. 13. 

•j- Ibid. & Bede, Ecclcf. Hift. lib. i. c. 12. 
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• OpprelTed with grief, the unfortunate ambaffadors return to Britain, A. D. 447. 
and relate with tears their want of fuccels. Who fhall paint the horror 
of the furrounding natives ? Deprived at once of their lad beam of hope, P* e d f p , eral =. 
and left in all the tortures of delpair ! The wretchqdnefs of their ftate tons/ ‘ e 
was augmented by their grief; and their daily increafing miferies hung 
heavy on their thoughts! And, add to all thefe dreadful misfortunes, an 
intolerable famine began now to prevail amongd them: fo that in thefe 
affedting extremities, fome retired to their lolitary caverns, and mourned 
in fecret ; fome eroded the leas to Gaul, and fought protection with their 
countrymen, in Acremorica; fome fled to North and South Wales: and 
others took refuge in Cornwall and Devon j dilperfing themfelves on all 
fides, and leaving their whole pofleflions to the mercy of their intruding 
enemies. The remaining part, grown defperate in their diftrefs, iffued 
from the woods and caverns, whither they had retreated, and fet upon 
the enemy with uncommon fury, often depriving die Ipoilers of their 
ipoil. This luccels of a few parties, led others to follow their example ; 
fo that the ravagers, at laft- wearied out with continual Ikirmilhes, re¬ 
treated back, and by degrees left the country, returning home to their 
own dates, where for a time they remained quiet. This tranflent and 
unhoped for appearance of peace, was quickly feized upon by the di- 
drefifed Britons, who, leaving their folitary retreats, defeended upon the 
plains, and applied themfelves with the greateft diligence to till the 
land : fo plentifully was their indultry repaid, that the famine, before 
fo grievous amongd them, was prefently mitigated ; and, in the end, 
by repeated endeavours, abundance once more bleflfed the date. When 
the Britons were thus happily delivered from their troubles, could any 
one expedt to find them fo dull and dupid, as not to fo refee of how fliorn 
continuance this dawn of peace was like to prove, becaufe it fprung from 
no certain, orfolid principle. Surely, if they had in the lead refle&ed 
on the caufe of their enemies’ retreat, they would rather have found it to 
to have proceeded from their want of fpoils equal to their troubles, than 
the fear of the Britifh arms : of courfe it mud naturally follow, that 
wealth and plenty would foon induce them to return again, and renew 
the war, fince the hope of plunder was the only motive which urged 
them to the battle; the repeated indances which the Britons had feep 
of this important truth, Ihould have taught to have kept up good order 
and military dilcipline, whild the fair occafion offered, in order to fe- 
cure, by force of arms, the profits of their laborious toil. But fo blind 
were they to their own welfare, that carelels of the future danger, they re- 
folved to feize upon the prefent happy moment, to riot in the plenty which 
they now enjoyed! They quickly forgot the Being to whom they owed 
their prefervation, and gave themfelves up to idleneis and vice! At the 
fame time, a dreadful pedilence began to rage in the land, which fpread 
finch fudden deftrudtion amongd them, that the living were fcarcely dif¬ 
fident to bury the dead. Though thus oppreffed and weakened; though 
thus laid open to the frdh invnfion of their enemies; like men obdi- 
I 2 nately 
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A. D. 447. nately determined upon their own total deft ruction, they ftill followed 
theft inordinate fluggiftinefs, until they had filled the meafure of their 
woes top full.* ' 

A. D. 448. But now approached apace the fatal time, in which the total downfall 

The Britons ^ m iferable Britons fhould be made complete! The northern 

fend to the Sax-fpoilers returned again to their wonted depredations, and a tumultuous 
ons for aid. fear overwhelmed the fouthern nations. Raifed by their approaching 
ruin from their lethargic dumber, they foon beheld the fatality of theft 
errors, and dreadfully lamented their milpent time I To heighten the 
terror of their apprehenfions, a report did now prevail amongft them, 
that the Scots and Pi£ts had collected the whole of their power, and en¬ 
tered into a ftrong confederacy together, entirely to root them out from 
the fouth of Britain, and plant their own northern tribes in their pofief- 
fions. However true or falie thefe reports may have been, they feem to 
have had a furprifing effedt upon the minds of the timorous. Britons; 
for they prefently called a grand council of all their different ftates, in 
order to confult upon the moft likely means to flop the threatening, dan¬ 
ger. After many confiderations, and much debate, one of their kings, 
and a man who feems to have borne the greateft fway in the council, 
named Yortigern, in an evil and. ill-fated hour, rofe from his feat, and 
after declaring, that he thought they could not of themfelves with- 
■fland the irrefiftible torrent of their enemies, propofed to them, that 
■they fhould call in the Saxons, a brave and hardy people, to their af- 
fiftance. The advice of this chief was received with joy by the fur- 
rounding multitude, who were all ready to catch hold of the leaft hope 
of fuccour, without once giving themfelves the trouble to refledt upon the 
confequences, or weigh the danger which might refult from fuch an im¬ 
prudent ftep.f From this general approbation, the matter was quickly 
refolved upon, and ambafiadors fent with letters to the Saxons, to im¬ 
plore their aflxftance.J 

. The 

* Gildas Hift. _ “ ourfelves, we fubmit to your difpofal, 

f Ibid. & vide Bede, Ecclef. Hift. lib. i. “ if you will generoufty lend us your fuc- 
cap. 14. “ corn-againft our inveterate foes. Long 

t Witichindus has given us the letter “ have we enjoyed the lweets of peace 
of the Britons to the Saxons, in the fol- “ under the powerful proteftion of the 
lowing abje& ftile: “ Moft noble Saxons, “ Roman arms, and now we know none 
“ We, the wretched and diftrefled Britons, “ fecond in glory to them, but your- 
“ worn out by the conftant incurlions of “ felves: therefore, to you we lift up our 
ii our cruel and mercilefs enemies, and be- “ hands for afliftancc, and in return are 
“ ca\ife we have heard of the fame of thofe “ willing to abide whatever fervice you 
“ glorious victories, which by your valour “ {hall impofe upon us.” But furely, how- 
** you have obtained; therefore have we ever diftrelfed the Britons might be, they 
“ fent our humble fuppliants to you, to never would have debafed themfelves in 
“ implore your kind amftance. We have fuch a groveling manner. It is far more 
“ large and plentiful poflfeffions, abound- likely, that Witichindus compofed this 
“ ingwith every neceflary; thefe, with letter for them, than they for themfelves; 

as 
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The Saxons gladly accepted thefe invitations from the Britons j for, as A. D. 449. 
they lived entirely by the fpoils which they feized upon from others, a The Saxons prr _ 
fair occafion feemed now to offer, by means of which they might enrich mi k help to the 
themfelves. Wherefore, receiving the meffengers with every mark of r ' ,Uons- 
friendihip, they promifed them that they would lhortly come to their af- 
fiftance with a powerful army, and protect them from the ravages 
of their enemies. The Britons received this anfwer from their ambaffa- 
dors with the greateft demonftrations of joy and fatisfadtion. They now 
fuppofed that their deliverance was at hand, and were highly pleafed at 
the happy fuccefs of their councils. Thus blinded with their own fatal 
errors, they forefaw not the dreadful ftorm which was gathering over 
their heads, replete with ruin and deftruction.* 

In the mean time, the Saxons, elated with the hopes of plunder, pre- The Saxons 
pared themfelves to perform the promifes which they had made to the ^Thanet! ,!,e 
Britons; and lent a conliderable reinforcement into Britain, under the 
command of Hengift and Horfa, who were brothers, and born of a no¬ 
ble lineage, tracing their pedigree from Woden, one of their chief gods, 
as all the German heroes at that time were accuftomed to do. They 
landed with their forces in three long Ihips, called keels,f upon the ifie 
of Thanet, in the year of our Lord, 449, and were joyfully received by 
Yortigern, and the reft of the Britons, j 


as alfo may be the cafe in the following 
anfwer of the Saxons: “ Know ye, that 
“ the Saxons are the Britons’ friends, and 
“ ready at all times to affift them ; re- 
** turn ye, therefore, back, and make 
your countrymen glad with thefe joy- 
** ful tidings.” Nennius and others, fay, 
the Saxons were not invited by the Bri¬ 
tons, but being exiled from their own 
country, landed here. However this may 
be, it is certain that they were well re¬ 
ceived by the Britons. 


* Witichindus, Gelt. Sax. lib. i. 

-f- Verftegan quoting Pomarius, allures 
us, that, at this firfl arrival of the Saxons, 
there came nine tlioufand men, under the 
command of the two warlike chiefs. 
But He&or Boetius makes their number to 
be ten tlioufand, and fays, they came in 
thirty (hips, or gallies. Verll. Reftit. of 
decayed Intellig. cap. v.pagc 116. 

J Wra. Malmf. Gelt. reg. Ang. lib. i. 
cap. i,&c. 


END OF THE FIRST PART OF THE CHRONICLE. 
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From the Arrival of the Saxons to the End of 'the Heptarchy , 


T HE joyful Britons quickly appointed a refidence for their new- a. D. 450. 
come friends, refigning to them the ifle of Thanet. And 
now, becaufe the Scots and Pi£ts were continuing their ho- Overcome"L 
ftilities in the north, Vortigern intreated his allies to take the field againft Scots and Pifts. 
them : and they, defirous of (hewing their valour, by fome great exploit, 
readily agreed to his propofal; wherefore, joining their forces with the 
Britifh army, they prefently began their march towards the foe, who 
were now advanced as far as Stamford, in Lincolnfhire, where the two 
armies met, and a (harp engagement enfued; but through the valour and 
condud of the auxiliary Saxons, a complete viftory was obtained, and 
the^ northern ravagers were put to flight with prodigious (laughter. 

This important conqueft gained the Saxons fuch great credit with Vorti¬ 
gern, and the whole community of the Britons, that they looked upon 
them as their guardian angels, fent from Heaven to fuccour them in 
their diftrefs.* 

Hengift and Horfa feem, from their firfl: fetting out from Germany, A. D. 452. 
to have formed tire delign of fettling themfelves in Britain jj* and 
now, perhaps, the fertile and pleafant appearance of the country, f 0 "nom oer^ 
as well as the unwarlike difpofition of the inhabitants, were the grand man 5 '’ 

* Henry Huntingdon, lib. ii. Will. f Gildas Hid. cap, 23. 
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A. D. 452. and irrefiftible temptations which confirmed at once their former inten¬ 
tions. Seeing how high they flood in the favour of the king, and the 
people in general, their next ftep was with fmooth and guileful fpeeches, 
under the mafk of found-friendftrip, to prevail upon them to invite a fe- 
cond band of troops from Germany; by whofe afliftance they riiight be 
able to fecure the kingdom from all its enemies, and raife its peace upon 
a lading bafis. Allured by the tempting profpect of eafe and quietnefs, 
the heedleis Britons readily entered into the fubtle propofals of the 
Saxons j and accordingly meflengers were inflantly difpatched by the 
b other chiefs to their native land, inviting their friends and relations 
to come over into Britain, and partake with them the fpoil of the coun¬ 
try.* 

A. D. 45.3. Fired at the animating found of war, and eager for the plunder, the va¬ 
liant German youth aflembled together, and accepted of the fair invi- 
UrTituwenT.Vhe tation from Britain, with fierce and clamorous acclamations of joy : they 
d lighter of Hun- flocked from every quarter, and uniting together in a large company,. 
B ‘ ft ' embarked on board fixteen lhips ;t when, loofing the flying fails, they 

chearfully fet forward on their voyage, following the fortune of the two 
warlike brothers, and big with the expectations of their future rewards. 
On their arrival in Britain, they were received with open arms by their 
countrymen, and foon made acquainted with the promifing profpedt 
which lay before them. With this laid warlike band, came Rowena, the 
daughter of Hengift, who was a young fprightly damfel, in the full 
bloom of her beauty, of which fhepofleflfed an uncommon fhare. The 
Britifh king no fooner faw this lovely virgin, than he was fo deeply 
enamoured with her perfon, that, regardlefs of his fame, or the dangers 
which were likely to arife from fuch an imprudent ftep, he refolved to 
take her- to his bed; wherefore, gaining the confent of her father, con¬ 
trary to the advice of his chief friends, he inftantly made her his wife 
and this action was the more juftly cenfured by the murmuring Britons, 
becaufe fhe was of a foreign ftock, and alfo a heathen. Hengift overjoyed 
at the advancement of his fortune, and now grown more bold in his de-r 
mands, petitioned the king to grant him a larger quantity of land, for 
the refidence of himfelf and his army, than what had been hitherto allow* 
ed for them.. His petition was inftantly complied with, and all Kent was 
given into his hands. Though thefe proceeding of the king were in the 
higheft fenfe diftafteful to the people, yet all their remonftrances were 
in vain; for Hengift and his followers continually gained ground in his 
favour, and every day advanced their footing in the land; 

* Nenrii, Hift. cap. 36, & Will. Malmf. fancl men, who came over in . eighteen 
lib. i. (hips. 

t The Scottifli writers fay, that this fe- J Nenn, Hift, & Malmf. ut fup. 
cond reinforcement conlifteil of five thou- 


The 
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The Saxons perceivingthat'theeyesof the Britons began to open A. D. 454 * 
upon their defigns, and finding their murmurs continually increafed, re- More affifiance 
Jfo] ved at once to fecure their fortune, and refolutely hold the territories rent for by the 
which they now pofielTed: but becaufe they did not think themfelves Saxons ‘ 
fufficiently ftrong as yet, to enter into open hoftilities with the Britons, 

Hengift once more had recourfe' to his'Tufetle perliiafionj intimating to 
the king, that if he -would permit him to fend frelh meflengers into 
Germany, he would invite his brother OCta, and his fon Ebufla, to come 
over into Britain, and bring with them a powerful reinforcement; add¬ 
ing further, that through their affiftance, the Britilh dominions might 
be greatly extended, by the entire conqueft and fubjugation of the Scots 
and PiCts.* The profpeCt of extending his rule, without the trouble of 
conducing a tedious war, was To flattering- to the lazy ambition of Vor- 
tigern, that heprefently eorifented to the propofal of the guileful Saxon, 
and empowered- him to fend again int-o Germany for aid. Meflengers 
were quickly difpatched, and agreeable to the invitation of Hengift, the 
two chiefs embarked with their army, and coafting about Britain, ar¬ 
rived at the Orkney i(lands, where they landed, and did much mifchief; 
palling from thence into Northumberland, they fettled there; where 
they continued for a long time, not as an independent ftate, but as fub- 
j.e<fts to the kings of Kent.f ’ 


- Woeful experience foon confirmed the fufpicions of the Britons, rela- A. D. 454.. 
rive to the faithlefs Saxons j. and they plainly faw that the obftinacy of The g ^ ^ 
their king would end in their ruin : wherefore,, repeating their.murmurs, unite aga^t 
they proceeded to threatenings, fo that difeords and clamours rofe on all the Britons. 
Tides. Heng-ift and his brother feeing that the people were not to be pa¬ 
cified by their arguments, and aflurances of peace, pulled off the malk 
of friendlhip, and declared themfelves the enemies of the Britifh ftate. . 

In the mean time, thelaft party of Saxon troops, who were fettled in 
Northumberland, entered into a firm league with the Scots and PiCts ; 
andjoining the whole of their forces together, lpreadlike an inundation 
from the north. The wretched Britons, unable to refill, fled in confu- 
fion from their houfes and poflefllons, feme taking refuge in the woods and 
folitary places; others fly to the rocks and mountains, or feek to hide 
themfelves in vaults and caverns, where they felt every pinching want, and 
experienced the full extent of worldly woe. In this diftrefs, they wan¬ 
dered about in fearch of their miferable fuftenance, more like ghaftly 
ipeCtres from the grave than human beings ! Others, more provident, 
gat them to the fea-fhore, and collecting together what, vefiels they 
could, failed into Gaul, and fought protection amongli their friends in 
Brittanny.. Whilft the reft, driven to defpair, comedown from their for¬ 
lorn habitations, and fubmit themfelves to the yoke of their cruel con- 


* Mnlmf, lib. i. Mat.. Well., fub anno 
453 - 

Yol. I, 


f Ibid,. 


K 
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A. D. 454. querors; and even this ungracious mercy was prized as a fuperlative fa¬ 
vour, for many of thefe haplefs wretches were put to, death:* 

A. D. 455. During all thefe dreadful mifchances, Hengift, and his brother Horfa, 
The battle at were not * n t ^ r terrltor i es in Kent} for having openly made a 
Aei'ord” in breach of their faith, they fet upon the Britons in the fouthern parts of 

Kenr - the kingdom, where they met with great refiftance } for the chief leaders 

of the Britifh ftates, when they found that Vortigern was deaf to all their 
remonftrances, had depofed him from his authority,, and fet up Vortimer, 
his eldeft fon, f a brave and valiant man, under whofe banner they pre¬ 
pared to take the field; and being joined by numbers of the miferable 
fugitives from all quarters, their army was daily increafed, fo that call¬ 
ing upon God to affift them, they advanced againft their enemies, and 
defpaired not of fuccefs. Hengift and Horfa, when they heard that Vor- 
timer was coming againft them, collefted all their troops, and kept 
themfelves in readinefs to give him battle. Both armies met in a place 
called Eglefthorp, (now Aelford, in Kent) where, after a fharp and 
grievous engagement, it was hard to determine which had the advantage. 
However, if the Britons were not abfolutely overcome, they were at 
leaft fo weakened, that they judged it prudent to withdraw themfelves for 
a time from Kent: neither was Hengift in condition to purfue them. 
This battle is made famous by the deaths of two chief perfonages; Hor¬ 
fa, brother to Hengift, on the part of the Saxons ; and Catigern, bro¬ 
ther to Vortimer, on the part of the Britons. J 

A. D. 457. Hengift, after the death of his brother Horfa, fent into Germany for 
Another battle farther affiftance} and employed himfelf with the greateft diligence in 
between the Bri- ftrengthening his army, during the time which the Britons let him be at 
tons and Saxons. re ft. When two years had elapfed, Vortimer, having reinforced his 
bands, returned into Kent, and met the forces of Hengift, who was ac¬ 
companied with his fon, iEfc, at Creecanford, (now called Crayford) 
where a fevere encounter enfued; but finally the Saxons got the upper 
hand. In that unfortunate field, the Britons loft four of their chief 


* Witichindus, Geft. Sax. lib. iii. Gild. 
Hift. Bede, Ecclef. Hift. lib. i. cap. 15. et 
alia. 

f Neither Bede nor Gildas make any 
mention of this prince; and by Henry 
Huntingdon, heisfaid, with his brother 
Catigern, to have been at the battle of 
Aelford, but under the conduft and com¬ 
mand of Aurelius Ambrofius; to whom the 
leading of the following engagements alfo 
are attributed. The Saxon Chronicle gives 
the honour to Vortigern himfelf, but Nen¬ 
nius afcribes it to Vortimer, as alfo does 
Ethclward, Malmlbury, and the chief of 
our ancient hiftorians. Hen, Hunt. lib. ii. 


Chron. Sax. Nennii, Hift. cap. 45. Ethel- 
ward, lib. i. Malmlbury, lib. i. & Mar. 
Weft, fub anno 454. 

J Malmf. Ethelward, ut fup. & Mat. 
Weft, fub anno 455. Some have written 
that Hengift fought three times this year 
with the Britons, and being overcome, he 
retreated to the ifle of Thanet, and the 
Britons recovered Kent; and after that, 
Hengift fled into his own country for more 
help. Verftegan is of opinion, that he 
was not forced, but went voluntarily thi¬ 
ther for further affiftance, Hen. Hunt, 
lib. i. Verftegan, 129, 
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leaders, befides four thoufand of their common men.* Vortimer, with a. D. 457. 
his remnant of the army, fled before the Saxons, leaving Kent with 
all the fpeed they could, and gat them to London. This lafl: unfortu¬ 
nate blow, ftruck fuch a damp into the fouls of the Britons, that they 
dared not for a long time return into Kent j fo that Hengifl: was left to 
poflefs his ftate unmplefted for feveral years. Immediately after the fuc- 
cefs of this lafl: battle, Hengifl:, who hitherto had contented himfelf 
with the name of heretogen> or general, now affirmed the titlepf king, and 
began his rule over Kent, the firfb kingdom of the Saxon heptarchy, 
eight years after his firfl: arrival into Britain.f 

* Ethehvard, & alia, ut fupra,. f Hen, Hunt. lib. u 
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K ENT, the firft kingdom poffeffed by the Saxons, contained all that 
part of the country, which to this day bears its original name. It 
ltretched from the Eaftern Ocean to the river Thames, its boundary on 
the north j to the fouth-weft, its borders were terminated by the coun¬ 
ties of Surry and Suffex.* 

From ^ oe Acts of HENGIST, the firft Saxon King of Kent, continued. 
A. D. 457. After Hengift had affumed the title of king, he bore rule over the 
A. 0^465. w ^°^ e thrift, without any interruption from the Britons, for the fpace 
of feveral years. A,t this diftance of time, as well as from the confufion 
t^l-en th^BrU * n w hkh the accounts of this extraordinary man are found, it will be im- 
tons and Saxons, poffible to trace out the whole of his political proceedings. In this la¬ 
mentable obfcurity are buried many important fa£ts, which, could they 
happily be recovered, would lead us to make the feveral periods com¬ 
plete, and finally fettle many interefting difputes relative to feveral of 
the chief tranfa&ions. In the fame unfortunate confufion are the mat¬ 
ters concerning the Britons, and their proceedings : as well as in re- 
fpedl to the commanders, under whofe banners they were led to the bat¬ 
tle. Two fierce encounters between the Britons and Saxons have been 
recited above, and are "attributed, together with two more that follow, 

. to the prowels of Vortimer, by fome, and thofe refpechible authors; 
whilft others give Aurelius Ambrofiusf the honour of firft leading the 
Britons to the field againft their faithlefs foes. However this may be, 
it is certain, that under the command of one, or both, of thefe 
chiefs, the Britons entered Kent again, in the year of our Lord, 465,$ 
eight years after their laft battle, and fought with the Saxons at a place 

* Vide Camden in Brittan. vol. I. be proved, it would at once clear up the 

•j- Gildas Hift. cap. 2$. Bede, Ecclef. obfcurity; but as it cannot from ancient 
Hilt, lib i. cap. 16. and fee a preceding authority, it mull: remain in its flill doubt- 
note, page 66. Some have imagined, that fulflate. Vide Hollinglhed’s Chron. vol. I. 
Vortimer and Aurelius Ambrofms were J Chron. Sax. 
biltong apd the fame perfon; if'this could 
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called Wippeds Fleet: this was a fharp. and bloody engagement on both A. D. 465. 
Tides, fo that the vidtory was long doubtful; but in the end, Hengift 
arid his followers prevailing, the Britons were driven from the field. 

The Britons had divided their hoft into twelve divifions, at the head of 
eyerv one of which was placed a leader, under the command of the chief 
general; all thefe leaders, as well as a prodigious number of common 
men, were (lain before they made their retreat.*' Yet this victory was 
by no means pleafing to Hengift and his party; for though they had 
gained the upper hand, yet had they loft a great number of their beft 
troops, as alfo one of their chief captains, named Wipped, from whom 
the place where the battle was fought, obtained its name.f 

The lofs fuftained on either fide was fo feverely felt, that for the fpace A. D. 47 5. 
of eight years they kept themfelves quiet; the Britons not daring to mo- 
left the Saxons, whilft on the other hand, the Saxons feem to havebetwenthelri- 
been too weak to Pally out upon the Britons: but this interval they tons and Saxons, 
employed in fending for fuccour from Germany, and ftrengthening 
their forces. In the year 473, the war was again begun, and Vortimer, 
at the head of his Britons, invaded Kent, and at a place near the fea- 
fide, called Colmore, he met with the Saxons, under the condudb of 
Hengift, and his fon, JEfc, when another lharp conflidt enfued: in the 
beginning, the Saxons had the moft favourable profpedt of victory, as 
being poftefted of an advantageous poft; but during the courfe of the 
battle, they were, by degrees, drawn from thence, when the Britons 
rallying their forces again, fet upon them afrelh, and beat them back 
with great daughter, purfuing them to the ifle of Thanet, where they 
fled, and took refuge in their fhips.J 

Soon after this laft battle, Vortimer departed this life, haftened, as it A. D. 474. 
is thought, by the machinations of Rowena. And no fooner was his hg ach 
death publicly known, than Vortigern, (who, during all thefe dan-™hcSaxonZ 
gerous difturbances, had hid himfejf clofely in Wales) fliewed himfelf 
again to bis fubjedts, and either by force, or crafty perfuafion, prevailed 
upon them to re-eftablifh him in the kingdom. In the mean time, Hen¬ 
gift, hearing that Vortimer was dead, and that Vortigern had again re- 
afiumed the reins of government, and trufting to the power which he 
had over him, came from Thanet, where he had privately ftrengthened his 
army, and took po he Irion of his former dominions. And becaufehe found 
that he had notfuccecded fo rapidly as he expedted by the force of arms, 
he was determined to try the effedt of treachery and deceit: wherefore, 
he fent ambafiadors with a iliew of peace to Vortigern, who madepro- 

* Chron. RofFeiifis, MS, in bib. Cott. that Hengift returned to his own country, 
mug. Nero, d, ii. and did not come back again to Britain un- 

t Ethclvvard, Hift. lib. i. til the death of Vortimer. 

t Some have affirmed, that it was now 
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A. D. 474. mifes of great things, and pleaded hard that a day might be fixed, when 
they might meet on both fides as true friends, in order to compofe the 
fatal disturbances which had hitherto prevailed, and eftablifh a lafting 
cordiality between them. Thefe fair propofals deceived not only Vorti- 
gern himfelf, but all his court ; fo that the Saxons obtained their ends, 
and a day was appointed by the Britons, as alfo a place pitched upon 
for the meting, which was the plains of Ambri, near Salifbury. On the 
day fixed for the final negotiation of this important bufinefs, (which was 
in the month of May) the Britons and Saxons met together. The for¬ 
mer relying on the faith and affurance of peace of the latter, came into 
the field unarmed, and proceeded in a friendly manner to begin the con- 
lultation ; the latter alfo received them with chearful countenances, and 
the fame appearanceof good-will. But on a fudden, in the midft of the 
bufinefs, Hengift arofe from his feat, and gave the watch-word * to his 
companions, wlio inftantly drew forth every man a long knife, which he 
had concealed under his garment, and fet upon the defencelefs Britons: 
and fo certain were they in their cruel defign, that three hundred of the 
chief perfonages of the realm were flain.f Eldol, a brave nobleman, 
(and laid to have been the governor of Chefter) feeing the treachery of 
the Saxons, caught up a large flake which accidentally lay in his way, 
and made fuch a brave refiflance, that after he had killed and wounded fe- 
venty of his enemies, he made his efcape from the reft.J Hengift had 
ftridtly forbid his party to make any attempt upon the life of Vortigern, 
wherefore, in the beginning of the maffacre, he was feized upon and kept 
fafe j and for his ranfom, he was obliged to give up to Hengift, the coun¬ 
ties of Eflex, Sufifex, and Middlefex.§ This fatal blow made fuch an im- 
preffion upon the fpirits of the Britons, that, fufpedting the dreadful con- 
fequences which might arife from the death of their chief nobles, they 
fled again to their fecret recedes in the woods and caverns. 

A. D. 476. Incenfed at thefe treacherous proceedings of the Saxons, and the weak- 
Th e dreadful ne ^ s king, who, befides his fluggifh difpofition, is accufed of 

r e ,th o 7 Vorti. committing inceft with his own daughter, thofe ofthe Britons, whofe fouls 
B eni. vet retained fome fparks of native glory, rofe up againft him, and chaced 

him into Wales ■> advancing to the kingly dignity, Aurelius Ambrofius, 
a valiant man, and of Roman origin. || Encouraged by the hope which 
they placed in the valour and conduct of this chief, the fugitive Britons 
came from their fecret places, where they had taken refuge, and with one 
confent, imploring the afliftance of Almighty God, flocked around his 
ftandard. His firft ftep was to march into Wales againft Yortigern, who 

* This word wasNimebEupeSeaxey, nulph Higden, Polychron. lib. v. 
that is, draw forth your Seaxes, or dag- § Nen. Hilt. cap. 48. 

gers. Nennii, Hilt. cap. 47 8c 48. II Gild. Hill. cap. 25. Bede, Ecclef. Hilt. 

4 Ibid. lib. i. cap. 16. 

f Mat. Well, fub anno 461. & Ra- 

had 
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had retired amongft the mountains, where he built a ftrong caftle, and A. D. 476. 
fortified the entrances in fuch a manner, , as he thought would refill 
the repeated attacks of his enemies. When Aurelius approached the 
caftle, he girt it round with a clofe fiegej and after a fhort fpace, by 
calling brands of fire into it, burnt it to the ground; and Vortiger, with 
all his adherents which were Ihut up with him, perilhed in the flames.* 


When Aurelius had compleated his expedition in Wales, a new and A. D. 477. 
unexpected alarm called for his immediate affiftance ; for a frelh band of The he , nn]n 
Saxons, tempted by the fuccefs of their countrymen, had lately failed 0 f the kingdom 
from Germany, and were landed in SulTex, where they had overcome the of Sufi ' ex - 
Britons, and flain their leader. This dangerous evil called for aprefent 
remedy •, wherefore, with all his forces, he marched direCtly towards the 
enemy, to put, if poffible, a final flop to their advancement.-)- But as 
the fuccefs of his arms, and the proceedings of theie late-come enemies, 
who now founded the kingdom of SulTex, will be fully related in the hi- 
ftory of that kingdom, it is thought proper to omit them here, and pafs 
on to the affairs which relate to Kent alone. 


Aurelius was called back from purfuing the advantages which he had A. D. 488. 
gained in Suflex, by the rapid progrefs that Hengift was making in the The deaih of 
kingdom ■, who had paffed through the very heart of it, and was got be- Hengift. ° 
yond the Humber, fpoiling the country as he went. Aurelius following 
clofely at his heels, came up with him at a place called Maffabel, where 
both armies joined, and a very bloody battle enfued, which ended in 
the total overthrow of the Saxons.^ After this, Aurelius fought ano¬ 
ther battle with the fame fuccefs, againft Hengift and his party, upon 
the banks of the river Dune. Tired out with thefe unfortunate chances, 

Hengift returned into Kent, where, remaining peaceable for a time, he 
departed this life in the year of our Lord, 488.$ 

Hengift had three children, two fons and one daughter. The eldeft was The children ° r 
Hatwaker, who is reported to have been duke of the Saxons in Germany, e " E ' ‘ 
and left in that ftation, to govern them in the ablience of his father j from 
whom the noble family of the dukes of Saxony is faid to have taken its 
origin.|| TEfc was his fecond fon, who accompanied him into Britain, 
and was his conftant companion in his wars; and after his death, fuc- 


* Gild. Hift. cap. & Bede, Ecclef. 
Hill. lib. i. cap. 16. Some fay, that it was 
burnt by lightning from Heaven, 
f Matthew of Weft, 
it It may not be improper here to take 
notice of the various opinions amongft the 
ancient authors, concerning the death of 
Hengift; for Matthew ofWeftminfter, the 
author of the Chron. Roflenfis, and others, 
affirm, that he was taken either at, or foon 
after, this battle, by EldoJ, earl of Che- 


fter, and conveyed to Connefloury, and 
there beheaded at the command of Au relius: 
but by what we may judge from Gildas, 
Bede, Ethelward, &c. as well as from the 
politive affirmations of Marinus, Floren- 
tius, the monk of Worcefter, and other au¬ 
thentic writers, it appears more likely, 
that he died honourably at home. 

§ Sax. Chron. fub anno 488. 

|| Petrus Albinus, in Gencal. Hift. &c, 

ceeded 
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A. D. 488. ceeded him in the kingdom of Kent. His laft child was a daughter, 
namedRowena, greatly efteemed for her beauty; £he was, as has been 
before obferved, married to Vortigern, king of the Britons, by whom 
he had one daughter, who, as fhe grew to woman’s eftate, increaled in 
beauty and perfonal perfedtions ; her charms fo ftrangel'y bewitched her 
luftful father, that contrary both to the laws of God and nature, he took 
her to his bed ; from this horrid inceft fprang a fon, who was named Fau- 
ftus ;* in difpofition diredtly oppofite to that of his wicked parents, for 
as he grew up, he devoted his life to virtue and religion. 

iESC, the fecond King o/Kent. 

A. D. 489. At the death of Hengift, JEfc, his fon,' appears, with his army, to 
The eaceabie ^ave taken refuge in the city of York, where Aurelius Ambrofius pur- 
xeign^f^Efc! fued him, and planted a clofe liege before the walls. Fortune favouring 
the attempts of the Britons, iEic was expelled from thence, and fled 
into Kent, where he was joyfully received by his countrymen, and pro¬ 
claimed king, in the room of his deceafed father.-j- From the time of 
his eledtion, to his death, there is but .little recorded of this prince; 
perhaps, owing to the profound peace in which he held his government: 
for as he was lefs ambitious of the uncertain glory of war than his father, 
he contented himfelf with fecuring thofe dominions which he already 
pofiefled, rather than running the doubtful chance of enlarging his 
boundaries, and extending his rule.J And if he forbore to affault the 
Britons, they were to the full as backward in giving him occafion: for 
Ambrofius, and his fucceflfor, Arthur, had their whole time taken up in 
endeavouring to lupprefs the riling danger in other parts of the king¬ 
dom ; for, betides thofe Saxons who had taken poffeffion of Suflfex, (as 
has been before obferved) a frelh party of them arrived on the weftem 
coafts of Britain, and had made their footing fure. 


A. D. 495. 



Thefe laft-mentioned 'Saxons came under the condudt of Cerdic,. and 
his fon, Kenric, in the year of our Lord, 495 ; and this fame year they 
began the kingdom of the Weft Saxons.§ But to return to the affairs of 
Kent.—Although the rule of TEfc was fo mild and equitable, he failed 
not to gain the favour of his warlike and turbulent fubjedts ; for, in ho¬ 
nour of him, the Saxon kings of Kent, who fucceeded him, were called 
TEfcings for a confiderable time after, jj He reigned twenty-four years 
in peace, when he died, and left his kingdom to his fon.**' 


OCT A, the third King of Kent. 

A. D. 513. Octa fucceeded his father, TEfc, in the kingdom of Kent;, and, like 
t^iV caftie* ^ eems to ^ ave o overnec -l ^ dominion in peace. He repaired 


* Nennii, llift. cap. 52. 8c Polychron. § Chron. Sax. 
lib. v. || Bede, Ecclef. Hilt. lib. ii, cap. c. 

-j- Neir. T-lift. cap. 62. ** Chron. Sax. 

j Will. Malml'. lib. i. 

4 
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and fortified the caftle of Tong, and placed therein a ftrong garrifon of A. D. 513. 
men, to guard the adjacent country.* This caftle, which ftood but a 
little diftance from Sittenbourn, (where the earth-works are yet to be 
ieen) was built by Hengift, his grandfather; and here, it appears, that 
Vortigern firft faw the beautiful Rowena, being invited by her father to 
a banquet, f 

In the reign of this king, Erchwine, a noble Saxon chief, with a A. D. 527. 
large party of foldiers, came from Germany, purfuing the fortunes of ^ d h 
their countrymen who had fettled in Britain, and landing in the eaftern £ a ft s««»ns be! 
parts of the if)and, began the kingdom of the'Eaft Saxons. J Yet Erch- e un< 
wine bore not his rule as over an independent ftate, but as feodary to 
O&a, king of Kent. 

After that O&a had reigned peaceably two and twenty years, he died 
in the year 535, and left the kingdom to his fon, Hermenric. 

HERMENRIC, the fourth King of Kent. 

Hermenric fucceeding to the kingdom, held it the fpace of twenty- A. D. 535. 
five years in peace, when he died, and left the crown to Ethelbert, his 
fon.§ He had alfo one daughter, whole name was Rijcell j Ihe was mar- nri “ 

ried (in her father’s life-time) to Sledda, the fecond king of the Eaft 
Saxons. 


In this king’s reign, Ida came into Northumberland with a powerful A. D. 547. 
reinforcement, and taking upon him the title of king, began fiis reign 
in that diftri£t. j| SZtZt 

land begun. 

ETHELBERT, the ffth King of Kent. 

Ethelbert was very young when he fucceeded his father Hermenric A. D. 560. 
in the kingdom of Kent. The furrounding Saxon ftates, taking the ad- Ethelbm . s 
vantage of his youth, fet upon his territories, feeking to add them to y°uiht™. 
their own. But yet, with the afflftance of his friends and noblemen, he i b ! |g S l a h t e h | i 5 ; * nter ' 
weathered through the boifterous ftorm, and held his dominions with*™.* in£ ’ 
great honour.** 


The firft battle which he fought, and the firft that was fought between A. D. 568. 
the Saxons themfelves, was againft thofeofWeflex, under the command 
of Ceauline, their king, and his valiant fon, Cuth. Ethelbert had palled fomXVcW. 
the bounds of his own kingdom to meet the foe, and was come to a place s** 0 ™ 
called Wibbandune, where the enemy were prepared for the engagement. 


* Scala Chronica, lib. i. 
t SeeLambardes Peramb. of Kent, page 

•+ Henry Hunt. lib. ii. 

Vol. 1: 


§ Polychron. lib. v. 

|) Maimf. lib. i. cap. 3. 
** Ibid. Jib. i. cap. 1. 


E 
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A. D. 568. which proved a defperate and bloody one : the end was unfortunate to 
Ethelbert; for His whole army was defeated, > and two pf his.chief com- 
rrianders, Qflac and Cnebban, were (lain in the field; fo that he was 
glad to lave himfelf, and the remnant of his foldiers, by flying precipi¬ 
tately back again into Kent.* But notwithftanding this heavy misfor¬ 
tune, he negledted not to defend the borders of his realm, and when he 
had gained more experience in war, and had advanced in years, he pre¬ 
vailed - againft all the Saxon ftates round about him, on this fide of the 
Humber, reigning with greater glory than any one of his predeceifors.t 

A. D. 575. At this time began the fixth kingdom of the heptarchy j for Uffa, a 
The kin dom of va I& nt man > coming from Germany, entered the eaftern parts of Britain, 
theEaft Armies which he lubdued; and afliiming to himfelf the title of king, called his 
begun. dominions the Eaft Angles. 

A. D. 585. Now begun the feventh, and laft, kingdom of the Saxons, called 
The kingdom of Mercia; which was the largeft in circuit, and contained more counties 
Mercia begun, than any of the reft. Its firft king was Crida, a brave and valiant chief,^ 
But to return to the affairs of Kent. 

A. D. 594. Ethelbert having fixed his throne in peace and tranquility, his nextffep 
Frheibert mar was t0 contra< ^ an alliance with Chilperic, the king of France; and he 
ries Berta, " married his daughter, whofe name was Berta, a Chriftian lady. By this 
France! means n pleafed God, of his mercy, to lay the firft foundation of the 
' Chriftian religion, which fo foon after began to ftourilh in the land: for 
one of tne (pedal articles of the agreement between her father and her 
hufband, was, that (he (hould be permitted to ufe the laws and rites of 
her church. What by her perfuafion, and the counfels of Letardus, a 
Chriftian bilhop, who accompanied her from France, the king’s mind 
was turning towards the true faith; which was the reafon that he fo readily 
granted Auguftine the permifixon of preaching to the people, and was 
himfelf fo eafily converted.^ 

A. D. 616. King Ethelbert, after he had glorioufly reigned over the Kentilh 
The de.«h of Saxons the fpace of fifty-fix years, exchanged his mortal crown for one 
king Ethelbert. more defirable, the 24th of February, in the year of our Lord, 616, and 
was buried in a church which himfelf had founded, dedicated to St. Pe¬ 
ter and St. Paul, near Canterbury, by the fide of Berta,, his queen, who 
died fome time before him.||. 

^.^ndwife After the death of his firft wife, Berta, he was again married, but the 
bm!" E 1 e ’ name of his fecond eonfort, who out-lived him, is buried in oblivion. 

§ Bede, lib. i. cap. 2$. 

I) Bede, Ecclef. Hill, lib, ii. cap. 5. 

Happy 


* Cbron. Saxon. 

•(• Will. MalnvT; lib. i. cap. i. 
X Hen. Hunt. lib. U. 
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Happy for her, if her wicked marriage with her fon-in-law, Edbald,A. I). 616. 
after the death of-Ethelbert, her firft hufband, had alfo been forgot.* 

Ethelbert had two children by Berta, his firft-wife; a fon, named Ed-The iffue of 
bald, who fucceeded him in his kingdom; and a daughter, called Ethel- king Ethe l berr - 
burga, firnamed Tace, a lady of fingular. beauty and piety, who was 
afterwards married, in the reign of her brother Edbald, to Edwine, king 
of Northumberland, whom Ihe converted to the Chriftian faith, f 

OF THE SAXON HEPTARCHY. 

Now we have feen the rife of feven diftindt kingdoms of the Saxons, of the 
who divided the greateft part of South-Britain amongft them. The £- v n en d ^ x s on 
names of thefefeven monarchies, were, Kent; Sufiex, orthe SouthSaxons; °™ s ' 

WefTex, orthe Weft Saxons; Eaftlex, or the Eaft Saxons; Northum¬ 
berland ; the Eaft Angles; and Mercia; all of which will be treated of 
diftinftly; to' every kingdom its own particular hiftory. 

Another obfervation may be neceffary to be made, that, though the- Different Ger- 
whole of thofe numerous fupplies which came from Germany, are con- 
ftantly called by the-general name of Saxons; yet they were compofed of 
three different nations : the Angles, the Saxons, and the Jutes. The 
Jutes took pofleflion of Kent, the ifle of Wight, andfomefmall part of 
Weffex;. the Saxons inhabited Eaftfex, Sufiex, and Weffex; the Angles 
fettled themfelves in the kingdoms of the Eaft Angles, of Mercia, and 
Northumberland.^: Alfo, the reader is wilhed to take notice, that Nor¬ 
thumberland was fometimes divided into two feparate dominions, Deira 
and Bernicia, making then, in fadt, eight kingdoms. Thus Matthew, 
the monk of Weftminfter,. in the year of our Lord, 586, reckons up 
eight Saxon kings, all of them cotemporary; as Ethelbert, in Kent; 

Ciffa, in Sufiex; Ceauline, in Weffex;: Crida, in Mercia; Ercwine, in 
Effex; Titillus, in the Eaft Angles; Ella, in Deira; and Ethelfred, in 
Bernicia. § 

Notwithftanding (as we have feen) the Saxons had fet up feven inde- o ne kingdom 
pendent ftates, each of them having within itfelf a fovereign command ; f J! pre T above 
yet one of them always feems to have been fupreme above the reft, if* 
not in abfolute power, at leaft in glory and honour; and to the king, 
of whatever ftate had the fuperiority, was given the title of « King of 
<c the Englilh men.||” This fupremacy did not lucceed from the father 
to the fon, or always continue in the fame kingdom, without reverfe- 
ment; but always that king who had the greateft power, or gained the 

* Bede, Ecclef. Hilt, lib ii. cap. 5. & buried; and that her body was afterward* 

Malinl. lib. i. cap. i, removed by Lanfranc, to his church of 

f Ibid. lib. ii. cap. 9. Herfe I may re- St. George, at Canterbury. CalT. in Vlt. 
mark, that Capgrave, the legend writer, Edburg. 

gives Ethelbert another daughter, whofc J Bede, Ecclef. Hift. Malmf. &c. &c. 
name he calls Edburga, and lays, fhe was . § Mat. Well, lub anno 586. 

a nun in the monaftery of Minlter, in the || Bede, Ecclcf. ffift. lib. ii. cap. c.. 
illc of Thanet, where flic died, and was 

L 2 greateft 
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A. D. 6 i6.greateft fuccefs in war, was the heir to this honorary title : fo that one 
particular nation alone did not obtrude upon their neighbours, but all.of 
them, at times, had their lhare of the glory.* 

The ppireffions At the eftablifhment of the heptarchy, the Saxons had by degrees 
ef the Bntons. over _ run t [ ie g rea t e ft and belt part of Britain but yet the natives pof- 
feffed a large trad of land on the weft, extending from Land’s End to 
the firth of Clyde; the inhabitants were all of one religion, and ufed the 
fame language, being in all refpeds'but one and the fame people ; yet 
they were not univerfally governed by one prince, for the land was di¬ 
vided into four confiderable ftates, or principalities, as Cornwall, South 
Wales, North Wales, and Cumberland; each of thefe diftrids had its 
own prince, who was the perfon of chief authority amongft them, and 
head over the feparate clans ; as the head of each clan was a fort of love-, 
reign over thofe who were under him: and it was thefe princes, who, as 
their difpofition led them to war, from time to time made inroads into 
the heptarchy, and fought frequently again'ft the Saxons, with great 
variety of fuccefs. Of thefe-princes we have fcarce any fatisfadory re¬ 
cords j for, though feveral authors have fet themfelves down ferioufly, 
to make out a complete feries of them, in a regular fucceffion, yet their 
accounts (after all the pains they have taken) are fo very fufpicious and 
uncertain, that they cannot afford the leaf! fatisfadion to a reader, who 
wifhes to fee nothing but truth in the hiftory of his country. Thus 
much we may be affured of, that when thefe kings were not employed: 
in foreign wars againft their general enemy, they were either diftufbing 
their own communities with civil broils, or making inroads into the 
bordering territories of their neighbours * fo that the miferable inhabi¬ 
tants felt little of the comforts of peace and tranquility j or, if they did; 
it was fo tranfitory, that it may be faid only to make them more wretch¬ 
ed, by giving them a tafte of a bleffmg, which they were not deftined to 
enjoy. 

Tiie chmfters Five of thefe tyrants are mentioned by Gildas, the Britifh hiftorian,f 
king” Bmi(h as living in his own time, and cotemporary with each other. The firft 
of thefe was Conftantine, whom the author grievoufly accufes of per¬ 
jury, adultery, and other horrid crimes j fummihg up the whole, with 
his cruel murder of two royal youths, together with their governors, 
even before the holy altar. Thefe unfortunate young men are faid to 
have been fons of Mordred, the former king of that diftrid, over which 
Conftantine now ufurped the fovereignty ; and therefore, he feems, by 
their deaths, to have made his way to the throne. J The fecond was 
Aurelius Conanus, not in the leaft better than the former: him the au¬ 
thor accufes as a murderer of his neareft relations; as lafcivious and adul¬ 
terous j as a hater of peace, and a follower of injuftice, declaring his 

* At, the end of heptarchy, a regular the fucceffion of this honourable title, 
lid is given of the Englifli monarchs, in -j- Gildas, in his epiftle. 

which, at one fight, the reader may fee j Mat. Weft, fub anno 543. 


thirft 
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tfai rft for civil wars, and greedinelsfor fj&ilspunjnflrly taken from their A. D. 616. 
poileffors. The thirdwasVortiporus, a wicked f guileful, and deceitful 
man; who, though he was the fdh r of a gopd kingpwas himlelf a de- 
teftable tyrant ; like the former, he murdered his. relations, and caff his 
wife from his bed, caufing her to be ilain,. that he might with the 
more freedom enjoy his luftful pafiioris.; The fourth was Cune- 
glals, a .contemner of religion, 'aniopprefibr; of the' clergy 5 one who 
offended God with his grievous’ Tins; arid warred againft man with 
his fwordhe was proud ofhis own wiidomy'and placed all his truft in 
riches, and worldly pomp j he alfo forfook his wife, to-follow his own. 
inordinate defires. The lalt was Malgo Cunus, whom our author calls 
the. dragon of the ifies ; and aho that he was, in arms and dominion, 

Itronger and greater than any other Britilh potentate; . -Befides his com- 
mifiionof horrid ;and unnatural crimes,; vhe is accufed of flaying his uncle, 
who. was then king, to pave, his own way to the throne-: After this, he 
put away his firftlwife,, rand-took.the carilbrri of his. brother’s fon (w.hilft 
he was yet living) to his bed; but when he had committed this open 
adultery for a Ihort fpace, he! caufed. Both this unfortunate woman, and 
her guiltlels hufiband, tor be put :to death. SuchrareJthe characters of 
thefe fiyeityrants,; who 1 floifrilhed iathe days! in which Gildas lived.' Nor 
has that mournful author Am the feaff favoured; the Britons rthemfelves,. 
but reprefents them as p people befotted with vice, and obftinately blind 
to their own gobd. Although this author,, in the overflowing ofhis zeal, 
may have. fomewhat exaggerated the accufatrons, yet his authority is.by 
no means to be doubted.*< More., names ; of Britilh princes, might eafily- 
be made out, and a long detail of their a£ts purfued^butas the truth: of 
their hiffory is entirely doubtful, there needs no excufe for dropping the 
whole, and purfuirig what;appears to be more:certain arid authentic.. The anions of 

The Scots and PiCts retired to their own nations, and from the deci- Scots and 
five battle of Stamford, in the year of our Lord, 450, to the middle of nown *‘ 
the fixth century, we Have no true accounts of their proceedings j not fo 
much owing, perhhps, to tKfeir OwA inactivity^ as W their want of authors 
to record them jj ,^et it Teems likely that fheii; yrars (if they made any) 
were confined within their own. territories: for hid they firuck any blow 
of confequerice in the neighbouring dominions of the Saxons, the hifto- 
rians of the early ages would riot have palled over them in filence. 

History of the Kingdom of Kent continued 
EDBALD, ih'e fxth'KmG of Kent. 

After the death of Ethelbert, fo juftly famous in the Englilh annals, A. D. 616. 
as well for his valour, as his piety and virtue, his fon Edbald fucceeded Edbaid ap0 ft a t« 
in the kingdom, of Kent. ■ During his father’s life-time, he had been lhe true 

* JEpifi: Gilclie. 
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A. D. 617. 

Ejib.ild marries a 
fecond wife. 


The I due of Ed- 
bald. 


A. D. 640. 

Ercombert ; his 
wife, and iflue. 
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carefully i'nftruCted ihthe.Chriftian faiths and feemed to profefs the fame 
with great fteadinefs * but no fooner was herfet upon the throne, than, 
throwing off the mafkof religious purity, he difcovered a mind depraved; 
and vicious. He married the widow of his deceafed father, and proceeded 
to live in fuch a difiolute manner, that his fubje£ts foOn threw off all re- 
ftraint, and returned apace to their former idolatry. But being,affli&ed? 
with a grievousdiftemper in .hb mind, the ffcings, perhaps, of a wounded 
confcience, he was at laft, through the perfuafton of Laurence, arch^ 
bifhop of Canterbury, re-converted to the Chriftian faith; in which he' 
continued ftedfaft to the end of his life.* 

After his return to religion, his firft wife either died, of he put her 
away ; for he married a fecond, named Emme,,the daughter of: Theo- 
debert, king of Lorragne, by whom he had feveral children. Edbald; 
reigned, in peace twenty-four, years,and died in the year of our Lord, 
640, and was bufied in the church -of St. Petef and St. Paul, by- the fide 
of his father.*)* > ' 

By Emme, his fecond wife, he had two fons, and one daughter. Er- 
menred, his .eldeft fonf xlied before :him. Ermenred married Oflave; 
by whom he haditwodahs, Ethelred andEfhelbefty who were afterwards 
murdered at .the cbmmadd^ of Egbert, tlieir •coufin-gentaan and four 
daughters, Dompnena, 'who! married > a Mercian jprince,' Ermingburga, 
Erinburga, and Ermengytha, who were nuns.§ Edbald’s fecond fori 
was named ■ Ercombert, who fucceeded him in the kingdom. His 
daughter’s namerwa^ iEndwath)j file died a virgin!, at Fulkeftone, a reli- 
giaus.houfein;KeiiUh-3i'rii:q -d'j.i'j'■; 1 .iirn .• v ’ • 

.. ..... cu i-/: r: *. \y, / t : ■ ■ h" ■ r" 

. i j •ERCOMBERT; r fhe'Jeventh n o' <?/: Re n t . ' 

Ercombert, tjie fecondfcn of Edbald, fucceeded him in thegovern- 
ftient of'Kent:, * This prince was a very religious man,. and the. firft who 
deftroyed'tjte temples.of the jcjois,, throughout his kingdom.*, of Jiis ci T 
vil ‘6r IjTe hurried SiejcT 

burga, tjie ( daughter, of Arina,Ttj^g pf‘ jthe.‘Taft' Angles,! : ;^honi he 
had tWp' fons, and twib daughteirs,.^ .-.His Tons 'were Egbert, ati^ Lothaij, 
both of them reigned’ in Kent softer hirti. . Hlis firft daughter was ErmenV 
kild, who married SYulfere, king of Mercia. His fecond daughter was 
Ercongoda, a profefied nun in the monaftery of St. Bridget’s, in France, 
where fhe died, and was buried in the church of St. Stephen.** Ercom¬ 
bert reigned twenty-four, years, ,aud afirer his deceafe,- his eldeft fon, Eg¬ 
bert, fucceeded him. ft 

/If - 

* Bede, Ecclef. Hift. lib. ii. cap. 5,8c alia. || Bede, Ecclef. Hift. lib. iii.cap.g. 

+ Bede, ut fup, **■ Bede, in loc. cit. & Malmf. lib. i» 

% Chron, Sax. & Chron. Johan. Brompton. 

§ Vita S. Werburgae, MS. in the Cott. J-f Chron. Saxon. fub anno 664. 

Lib. marked Caligula, A. 8, 

4 EGBERT, 
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; i JEGBERiT, 1 eighth Kitfe tf Kent.: 

’‘tepBEk^- Rad nofooner a&nd[ed^the th^iie olf "his father, than he call A. D. 664. 
a jealo'us eye: upon Ethelred/and EtKeJbert, the two Tons of his uncle E bcrt mur((ers 
Ermenred, and to whom, indeed, ;the crown, of right, belonged j they hfs two”oufins. 
had been excluded in the reign of Ercombert, becaufe of their tender age, 

__j r?-.1_- r..r. _ ja.: _ ^u.+. __• . , n , D 


to Tecure the diadem, to himfeifjalone, by their death. This cruel 
fcheme was not long formed before it was put in execution, for he 
hired a treacherous villain, named Thurno, who, in expectation of a 
great.reward, perpetrated the murder; and thatthe infamous aCt might 
be kept fecret, their bodies'were thrown into a river but being in a 
few days cak a£hore upon the bank-fide^. they were found by the inhabi¬ 
tants, tp whom they were- known, and- were buried by them, with, great 
reipeCt, and over their tomb they erected a fmall chapel *- Their bones 
were afterwards" removed, and re-buried in the. abbey of Ramfey, in 
Hamplhire, and by the country people they were honoured as mar- 

tyrs.f 

Had not the jealous-difaofition of .Egbert hurjtiqd him on to.the com- E ? bert a j.aft 
mifilpn of this murder, he wbuld Jrave left behind him the character pr!nce ’ 
of a juft and equal princes fonevery other part, of his conduct was pru¬ 
dent and honourable. The peace, which had fo long endured, was not 
broke through in his ihort reign,, which was only eight years. He died 
in the month of July, in the year of[,our Lord 673.;}; 

Egbert.hadilfue,. twofons, Edric. and .Wjgtted, who, after the death ku ifloe. 
of his brother Lothair,; fueceedecl to die kingdom of Kent. 

LOTHAIR,, the ninth King of Kent.. 

Lothair, upon the death of his brother, obtained the government of A. D. 67^. 
Kent, and excluded his two nephews from any ihare of the royal dig- ' /a ' 
nity; but Edric, the eldeft of the two, being a man of an ambitious diT-^’up^hi, 
pofition,: foon* afferted his natural right, by railing feditioris, and pefter- unc,e - 
ing the ftate with continual mutinies, and civil difcords: fo that his un¬ 
cle enjoyed but little pleafure and fatisfa&ion in the honour which he 
had leized upon.§ However, after repeated ftruggles, he at laft fo far 
prevailed, that Edric left the kingdom quiet for a time, and took re¬ 
fuge amongft the inhabitants of SulTex.. 

No fooner was the kingdom freed from one difturbance, than another A* D. 676. 
prefently enfued s for Ethelred, king of Mercia, hurried on by his un-SSt’.mis 

“ir upon Kent, 


* Will. Malmf. lib, i. 

•1 Chron. Johan. Brompton-, 


$ Bede, Ecc. Hift. 1 . iv. c. c. & Chr. Sax. 
§ Will. Malmf. lib. i. 
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A. D. 676. bounded ambition, entered the weftern borders of Kent, at the head of 
a large army, and, like a dreadfulinundatipn, irrefiftible in its courfe, 
he wafted and deftroyed.the country wherever he came, plundering the 
inhabitants, burning their houfes, ruining the churches, {polling them 
of all their ornaments, and totally overthrowing all the monafteriesand 
religious houfes which ftood within the limits of his march. 

A. D. 677. Enriched with r fj>oils, : an ; d‘gloryiiig in the dfeftrudtion which they.hid 
made, this facrilegious' band purfued their path to Rochefter ; that city 
flroytd?" de * f° on felt the fury of their ungovefne’d rage, for fparing 'nothing, how¬ 
ever facred, with fire and fword they drove the unhappy citizens from 
their houfes, robbed them of all their wealth, and then deftroyed the 
whole place ; leaving the fmoaking ruins, a horrid trophy of their bar¬ 
barous conqueft, they returned back to Mercia of their own accdrd. 
So ftrong was their power, and fo weak the refiftance they had met with, 
that they had unmoleftedly directed their courfe wherever their Own de¬ 
fires had led them ; for, during the whole of this dangerous invafibn, 
Lothair, the fovereign of Kent, had kept himfelf at a diftance, not dar-. 
ing to take the field againft thefe deftrudtive foes.* 

A. D. 684. After the departure of the ISfrerciahkirig, Kent ohce&gainenjoyedafhort 

Th ieat f ^anquility, yet ; ifwa's. butfhbrt f fof noW the deftined time approached 
Lothak. th ° f apace, in which'her former glory'fhbu'ld J decline, and that independent 
power which hitherto fhe had afferted, be fuppreffed. Edric, the ne¬ 
phew of Lothair, who had taken refuge amongft the South Saxons, 
perfyaded them to efpoufe his caUfe,' and affift him in mounting the 
throne-of Kent; hnd hefo faf prevailed-upon tfieih^ that they raifed a 
powerful army, at the head of which he enteredKent. When Lothair 
received information <?f his nephew’s approach, and of the warlike prepa¬ 
rations which were made againft him, he quickly gathered his forces 
together, and fet forward to meet-him; Several fharp engagements en- 
fued between ,the two armies, in the.laft of which he was lhot. through 
the,body with, a dart, and died fhortly after under the furgeon’s hands,f 
the 6th of February, in the year of ouriLord, 685, after he had reigned 
near twelve years. . ■ 

EDRIC, the tenth King of Kent. 

A. D. 685. The bar to his ambition thus removed, by the abidance of his friends, 
Edric afcended the throne of Kent; but yet he could not fo eafily gain 
theKemilfli 0 " ° f tbe love and affedtion of his fubjedts : for regarding him as an ufurper, 
men.' they defpifed his rule, and were continually harraffing him with civil dif- 
cords; fo that when he had with the greateft difficulty weathered out a 

* Bede, Ecclef. Hilt. lib. iv. cap. 12, & j- Malmf. lib. i; Mat. Weft, fub anno 
Chron. Saxon. 686. 8t Chron. Johanl Brompton. 

boifterous 
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boiftefous reign pf two years,'* the people rofe in all quarters, and in A.D. ,685. 
endeavouring, to ftpp thefe. dangerous commotions, he was flain.f 

I N T E R R E G N U M. 

After the death of Edric, the kingdom of Kent was rent and torn A.D. 687. 
fey parties,, and civil (Mentions, fo that it became a prey to defigning Ceadwallaj kine 
tyrants and ufurpers ; yet none of them affirmed the title of king, butofwefnx.makes- 
domineered fometimes. in one place,, and fometimes in another; being war 10Kent ' 
raifed up, or put down, according to the capricious humour of the 
people. This univerfal difquietude prevailing amongft the Kentifh 
men, moved the afpiring Ceadwalla, king of the Weft Saxons, to 
make war upon them, as imagining a fair opportunity was now of¬ 
fered of adding thofe dominions to his own. Wherefore,. aflifted by 
his brother Mollo, he entered the borders of Kent with a great army, 
and laid the country wafte wherever he came. This alarming danger 
called for a, general oppofition; fo that forgetting their civil difcords,, 
the Kentifh Saxons "ran to arms,, and uniting their forces together, made 
head againft their common foe.. After feveral encounters, fortune pre-r 
vailed againft Ceadwalla, fo that he was driven back,, and the Kentifh 
forces purfued him to the. confines, of their ftate. In this, purluit, they 
overtook his brother Mollo, who, with twelve of his companions, had 
taken refuge in a fmall fort, to avoid their fury; and becaufe : he would 
not Surrender himfelf up, they fet fire to the fort, .and he,, with all his 
companions, perilhed in the flames, j; Ceadwalla no fooner heard of 
the unfortunate end of his. brother, but vowing revenge, and. breathing: 
cruel defiance, he reinforced his army, and entered Kent the fecond time, 
where, with fire and fword,, he deftroyed great part of the country. At 
laft, pricked with remor-fe. of confcience for the dreadful flaughter he had 
occafioned,, he. returned back to Wefiex, and fhortly after went to Rome,, 
where he died.. Kent, thus delivered from the danger of the foreign foe, 
was not, however, freed from her own internal enemies; for no fooner 
was the apprehenfion of ruin, from the arms of the Weft Saxons, fub- 
fided, hut the inhabitants returned again to their former difcords, divid¬ 
ing their united .force, and purfuing quarrels,, without ceafing, amongft 
themfelves.. 

About this.time there were two petty tyrants, Wycherd and Webhard, A. D. 69?. 
who taking the advantage of the capricious humours of the people, af¬ 
firmed the rule in Kent, where they for a time fupported their dignity rKcnV 1 ""” 
but foon after, either, dying, or being difliked by their iubjedts, they were 
put from their authority, to make room for Wihtred, brother to Edric, 

* Bede, Brompton, and others, fay, he f Malmf. lib. i. 
reigned a year and a half only. Bede, lib. j Will. Mfllinf. lib. i. Mat, Weft, fub 
iv. cap. 26. Chron. Johan, Brompt. &c. anno 687. 

V.OL.I., M the: 
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A. D. 692. the lawful heir to the crown.* As thefe two men were not of royal 
blood, and only held their rule by ufurpation, they are not reckoned in 
the lift of the kings. 

WIHTRED, the eleventh King of Kent. 

A. D. 694. When Wihtred afcended the throne, frefh dangers alarmed the Rate ; 

for Ina, king of the Weft Saxons, (who fucceeded Ceadwalla) thinking 
cbaTeVj^cTof t ^ ie reven g e which his predeceffor had taken upon the Kentifh men, for 
ina. the death of Mollo, was not equal to the offence, prepared a great 

army, intending himfelf to enter Kent, and fubjugate it to his rule. 
Wihtred terrified at thefe proceedings of Ina, and finding himfelf in no 
condition of refiftance, lent ambaftadors to him, to know what his de¬ 
mands were, and to make fair proffers of peace. Ina infifted upon the 
delivery of thofe men who had been principally concerned in the de- 
ftrudtion of Mollo, and alfo that Wihtred fhould pay him a large fum 
of money. The king of Kent was forced to comply with thefe grating 
demands, and therefore, thirty of the fadtion who had flain Mollo, were 
fent to Ina jf and alfo the whole of that fum which he had demanded. J 
The death and The conditions of Ina being fairly complied with, he withdrew his 
12 * of wih - army from the borders of Kent, and left Wihtred to enjoy his crown in 
peace and tranquility. So juft and equal was the government of this 
worthy king, that at his death he left the record of avirtuous name behind 
him. He died, lamented by his fubjedts, in the year of our Lord, 725, 
after a reign of thirty-one years,§ and left behind him three fons, Ed- 
bert, Ethelbert, and Alric, all of whom fucceffively fucceeded him in 
the kingdom. 

EDBERT, the twelfth King of Kent. 

A. D. 725. Edbert, the eldeft fon of Wihtred, fucceeded him in the govern- 
Edbert, a virtu- m ent of Kent. We have no record left of the civil and military adts of 

ous king. 

* Thus Henry of Huntingdon, Johan. Will. Malmlbury, and the Polychroni- 
Erompton, and others, exprefly affirm, con, take nt> notice of either Wycherd, or 
“ Eo tempore erant duo Reges in Cent, his colleague, Webhard, but mention 
“ non tam ftirpem regiam quam fecun- Wihtred, as reigning alone. Hen. Hunt. 
“ dum invafionem. Scilicet, Nithred & lib. iv. Chron. Johan, de Brompton, Bede, 
“ Webhard.” Thefe are the very words Ecclef. Hift. lib. v. cap. q. Flores Hiftoria- 
of Huntingdon, with which Brompton alfo rum, fub anno 692. Chron. Saxon, fub 
exactly agrees; and both of them after- anno 694. Will. Malmf. lib. i. Polychr. 
wards fpeak of Wihtred as the right heir lib. v. 

of the crown, fucceeding thefe tyrants, -)• Chron. Saxon, fub anno 694. 

only Brompton calls the firfl: Wycherd. Bede j This fum, fays Malmlbury, was tliir- 

feems to join Webhard with Vihtred, if he ty tlioufand marks of gold: “ Triginta 
does not mean Wycherd; for he tells us, “ millibus auri marcis.” Malmf. degeft. 
that A. D. 692, “ Rcgnantibus in Cantia, rcg. Anglorum, lib i. cap. 2. 

“ Vi&redo Sc Suebliardo.” Matthew of § Chron. Sax. Malmf and others, make 
'Weftminfter calls the latter Siward, and his reign to have been thirty-three years, 
fays, he was brother to Wihtred, and John Brompton fays thirty-two. 
ruled with him. The Saxon Chronicle, 
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this prince; but it appears, that he was greatly beloved by his fubjedts, A. D. 735. 
becaufe, like his father, he had moderated his a&ions by the ftricteft ju- 
ftice. He does not feem to have had any iflue. After a quiet reign 
of twenty-three years, he furrendered up his foul to God, and the king¬ 
dom to his brother Ethelbert.* 

ETHELBERT, the thirteenth Kino of Kent. 

This prince, following the example of his father and his brother, go- A. D. 748. 
verned his fubjedts with great lenity. When he had reigned peaceably 
eleven years, he died without iflue, and was buried in the monaftery of^ h y prime! wor “ 
St. Peter and St. Paul, at Canterbury, leaving the government of Kent 
to his brother Alric. f 

ALRIC, the fourteenth , and laft lawful , King of Kent. 

Alric, upon the death of Ethelbert, his brother, mounted the throne A. D. 759, 
of Kent. This prince is alfo commended for his juftice and virtue. 

The peace which flourifhed in his brother’s reign, continued great part ^onAiric? 
of his own j until Offa, king of the rifing. Mercian Hate, ambitious of 
power and conqueft, made war upon him. 

Alric, who had for fome time forefeen the defigns of Offa, made A. D. 774. 
all the preparation that he could to oppofe him, and a little time 
foon confirmed the juftnefi of his fufpieion ; for Offa entered Kent, at otford"." 1 * ° f 
the head of a powerful army, and began to lay the country wafte. 

When Alric heard of his approach, he marched with his forces againft 
him, and both the armies met at Otford, where a long and bloody battle 
enfued; in which, at laft, the Mercians prevailed, and the Kentilh men 
were beaten from the field. Whether Alric, who furvived this battle, j: 
afterwards obtained the government of Kent to himfelf,. or reigned 
tributary to Offa, cannot fa eafily be determined at this diftanee of time; 
the latter feems, indeed, moft likely, becaufe of the peace which fol¬ 
lowed in his dominions: for, if Alric had afierted his right, it is highly 
probable, that fuch a ftep would have drawn upon him the anger of 
Offa, and provoked him again to make war in Kent, which does not 
feem by any means to have been the cafe. 

In this king’s reign, by fome unhappy accident, a fire broke out in a. D. 776.. 
the city of Canterbury, which raged with fuch violence, that the whole canterbury 

burnt, 

* Malmf. lib. i. cap. i. &c. and the Saxon Chronicle places this bat- 

f Ik'd- tie in the year 774, fo that he furvived 

i Matthew Paris,, indeed, affirms, that nineteen years. M. Par. vit. Offie. Malmf. 

Ofta flew this king with his own hand j but lib. i. Mat. Weft. Hen. Hunt. Chron. 
that could not be, for Malmftuiry exprefly Sax. &c, 
declares, that he reigaed thirty-four years, 

M 2 city 
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A. D. 776. city was burnt to the ground; but in what manner this: korrid confla¬ 
gration began is not recorded.* 

A. D. 793. After a reign of thirty-four years* Alric deceafed, leaving behind him 
no heir to inherit the kingdom; fo that with him funk the royal line of 
kingdom aftw h * kings. From this time, the glory of the realm began by degrees to die 
•the death of away; and everyday advanced thehafty ruin of theftate. Nalawful fuc- 
Aiuc. ceflfor being left to take the government upon him, divers who,, either by 

flattery or riches, had obtained the public favour, were feditioufly Arriving,, 
for the crown. Amidfl: thefe various diftradtions of the date, one Ethel- 
bert Pren, a man of no exalted birth, fet up his claim: and having 
gained a powerful faction on his fide, prevailed againft the reft of his 
competitors, and affirmed the royal dignity.f 

ETHELBERT PREN, the firfi Usurper after the Death of ALRIC. 

A. D. 794. Having mounted the throne, Ethelbert endeavoured to make his 
footing lure, and ftrove to gain the love of his fubjedts; but unfortu- 
^.k'lohiiYub" nately for him, he could not fucceed in his attempt: for, as he had by 
•Ld:. force ufurped the dignity, he was difagreeable to all but thofe of his 

own party. Having held his reign fome fhort time, amidfl: the mur¬ 
murs and diflikes of the people, he was at laft: pulled down from his ho¬ 
nour, in a manner that he feems but little to have expedted. $ 

A. TX 796. Kenulph, king of Mercia, obferving the difcontent which prevailed in 
Kent, determined to try the fortune of war, and fet upon that ftate, in or-. 
Kcnuipn enters j er to j 0 j n j t w j t h his own.- To accomplifti his defire, he entered the 
borders of Kent, and began in a hoftile manner to deftroy the country. 
Pren alarmed at this threatening danger, marched with all the forces he 
could coiled!, to meet the Mercians. The end of this war proved fatal to 
Pren, for his forces were routed, and he himfelf being made prifoner, 
was carried into Mercia; where, after he had been detained fome little 
time, he was at laft: releafed by Kenulph, at the altar of a church which 
he had lately caufed to be built. Rejoiced at having thus obtained his 
liberty, Pren returned into Kent, expedting to re-afifume his crown; but 
in this he was moft dreadfully miftaken; for his fubjedts openly refufed 
his rule, and would by no means admit of his re-eftablifhment in the 
ftate; fo that he was again returned to that obfeurity from whence he 
had fo lately emerged, after a Ihort reign of three years. § 

CUTHRED, the fecond Usurper. 

A. D. 797. Pren thus expelled from the kingdom, another ufurper, named Cuth- 
fh^kingdomof red > f et U P a claim to the government; and what by the help of a ftrong 

Kent. 

* Marinus ex colleft. in MS. in Cotton. t Ibid. & alia; & Chron. Sax. fub anno 
Lib. marked Julius C. vi. 796. 

f Malmf.lib. i. cap. 1. § Malmf. ut fup. 
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•party, and the power of Kenulpk, he fucceeded fo well In his attempt, A. D. 797. 
that he foon obtained the crown: but yet he gained not the good-will of 
his fubje&s, who, far from fubmitcing quietly to his rule, were continu¬ 
ally troubling him with rebellious and private diflentions. In this uneafy 
manner he pafled through a fhort reign of eight turbulent years, when he 
died, and left the kingdom to another aipiring chief, named Baldred.* 

BALDRED, the third > and laft Usurper. 

This pretender to the Kentifh crown, however unfortunate in the end, A. D. 805. 
was in the beginning far more profperous than either of his predecelfors, fayour 

and held the government of the ftate a confiderable time; fo that it is edVhisfub"" 
likely, by fome prevailing means or other, he foftened the tempers ofi e&3 - 
his fubjedts, and taught them to prefer peace and order, to the noifeand 
riot of rebellion. ' 

In the eighteenth, and laft, year of Baldred’s reign, Egbert, the king of A. D. 823. 
Weffex, made war upon his dominions, and defeated all his forces in a 
fierce battle ; he himfelf being put to flight, efcaped the fuiy of the ene- ou' d of Kent?* 
mies, and paffing the Thames, forfook his kingdom, and returned no 
more to moleft the conqueror, or make good his own claim.f Where 
he died, or what became of him afterwards, is not known perhaps, 
preferring the fatisfadtory enjoyments of a private life, to the noify tu¬ 
mult of his kingly ftate, he might take up fome lowly difguife, and reft 
in that, contented. Happy the man that can be fo contented ; for thus, 
beneath the envy of the great, the ftorms of fortune blow over his home¬ 
ly cell, and wake him not: for, armed with innocence, and bleflfed 
with peace, his mind is eafy, and his reft lecure ! 

Kent thus forfaken by her king, and over-run with the forces of her A. D. 824, 
conqueror, foon fubmitted to his defires j and from this time, ceafing to 
be a diftindt ftate, was joined to the kingdom of WelTex.J Thus have kingdom of th * 
we feen the rife, the glory, and the fall of this firft Saxon dominion ! be- Kent, 
gun in the year of our Lord 457, by Hengift, the great general of the 
Saxons ; and upheld for the fpace of three hundred and thirty-feven 
years, by his valiant defcendants; and after that again, thirty-one years, 
by the three fucceeding ufurpers. 

Idlenefs and eafe, to a people inured to war, and fond of military ho- Reunions on 
nours, are pernicious and deftrudtive j and thefe evils purfued, have fre- ‘£* ( rMI of ,,l>m 
quently been the overthrow of nations. To human knowledge, and to hu- 
man grandeur, the deftined bounds are fixed by Providence; to fuch apoint 
they are permitted to advance, and when they have reached the fummit of 

* Malmf, ut flip, 8 c Chron. Sax. fub f Ibid. Ibid. 823. & Chron, Win ton i- 
styno 805., cniis. 

1 Ibid. Ibid. 
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their glory, they muft again decline. It feems, perhaps, at firft, as extra¬ 
ordinary as it is true, that thofe very arts which are the adornments of a 
nation, fhould prove, in the end, its ruin; for with refinement of tafte, and 
correCtnefs of manners, luxury and effeminacy by degrees creep in unfeen, 
and lay a powerful hold upon the minds of men: fo that in our very 
aiming at perfection, we deceive our own wifhes and in our molt ex¬ 
alted defigns, betray the weaknefs of human nature. Such, we have feen, 
is the tranfitory ftate of nations, of which man himfelf is a perfeCt pic¬ 
ture j as they advance in wealth and honour, fo he increafes in flrength 
and knowledge ; and as they decline again, fo finks he to the duft, and 
leaves his room to others new fprung up. 


END OF THE KINGDOM OF KENT. 


SUSSEX; 
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SUSSEX; 

THE SECOND KINGDOM OF THE 

HEPTARCHY. 


T HE rapid fuccefs of Hengift and his party in Britain, being under- The fir/* be S i«- 
ftood in Germany, tempted feveral other chiefs to follow his exam- Suf 

pie, and feek for better fortune in that very land, where he, their friend r e xf ° m ° 
and relation, had obtained fuch valuable poifeffions. Big with the ex¬ 
pectation of future advancement, TElle, a brave and warlike Saxon, left 
his native home, accompanied with his three fons and a powerful army 
of bold adventurous youth, and landing upon the borders of Sufiex, 
began the fecond kingdom of the heptarchy. 

The kingdom of the South Saxons, contained the counties of Suffex The extent of 
and Surry j it was bounded on the eaft by Kent, on the weft by the ter- t s h * ff k l I ' sd0In of 
ritories of the Weft Saxons, on the fouth by the main ocean, and on 
the north by the river Thames. 

JELLE, the firft King of the South Saxons. 

JElle, with his three fons, Cymen, Wlenching, and Cifla, together A. t>. 477. 
-with their army, came from Germany in three large Ihips, and landed in 
Britain at a place called Cymenes fhore, in the year of our Lord 477 ; and 
twenty-eight years from the firft arrival of the Saxons under the conduct of tons. ' * 

Hengift and Horfa. Their landing was vigoroufly refilled by the Britons, 
who, in a powerful party, flood upon the fhore to oppofe them : but fuch 
was the valour and fuccefs of the Saxons, that, after a bloody conflict, 
they gained a complete victory, and chaced the Britons from the fea- 
fide i* purluing them to a large extenfive wood, called Andredfleage,f 
fituate upon the borders of Kent, where they took refuge, and hidthem- 
felves in their fecret retreats. Thus vEUe gained his firft footing in the 
land •, but the Britons fuffered him not to enjoy in quietnefs the poflfef* 
fions which he had conquered : for, ififuing from the wood, they 
a (Tailed his army, and harrafled him continually with fudden attacks, 
and private ambufhes. In this pofturehis affairs continued for the fpace 
of eight years, during all which time, he feems not to have gained any 

* ^|' ro 2 ' ® ax ; h'h anrt0 477 * Andred, or Andredefcefter; of which city 

t , . f° m etimes called Andrcdfweald. wc /hall fpeakin a fucceeding note, 
it took its name, fays Camden, from Cncr 

very 
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A. D. 477. very confiderable advantage over the Britons ; but was wholly employed 
in defending himfelf from their aflaults. In thefe wars, it is thought 
that his two eldeft fons, Cymen and Wlenching, loft their lives i becaufe 
we find no mention made of them afterwards., 

A. D. 485. Aurelius Ambrofius, the valiant leader of the Britons, having joined 
The battle of P art i es which were aflembled together againft the South Saxons, de- 

Wercredfhoum. termined to try the fuccefs of one pitched battle :* nor was JE lie, and his 
^ fons, lefs defirous of purfuing their fortune in the field. Both armies 

met at a place, called Mercredlbourn, and fought on either fide with, 
fuch courage, that, after a prodigious daughter, it was hard to determine 
to which party the victory properly belonged.f However, the Bri r 
tons, weakened by this obftinate conflict, withdrew from the field; and. 
the Saxons alfo made their retreat; nor one, nor other, chufing to fe- 
cond the blow which was already ftruck. Immediately after this, battle,, 
iElle difpatched mefiengers into Germany, declaring his fuccefs, and in¬ 
treating his friends to fend him a frelh reinforcement of troops, to pur- 
fue his conquefts, and fettle the kingdom which he had begun, upon a 
ftrong and permanent bafis, by expelling the Britons from their ftrong- 
holds. However it was, this flattering invitation had not. the fudden 
effedt which one might have expected amongft a. fet of reftlefs people,. 
who were ever waiting for favourable opportunities to plunder and mo- 
left others; for it appears to have been upwards of four years before 
he had fufficiently recruited his army, to take the.field.again againft the - 
Britons. 

A. D. 490. Having now reinforced his. army, and thinking himfelf fufficiently 
The fie e of ^ ron S to-encounter with his opponents, he marched againft them j and .. 
Andrc-desceiier.becaufe he had been greatly incommoded by their frequent, excurfions 
from the woods and lecret recedes, he was determined to deftroy thofe 
dangerous retreats; and, in order the more effectually to accomplifh 
this important defign,. he firft marched againft their chief city, called 
Andredes cefter,^ which was.the afylum from whence they iffued forth 
to the woods, and to which they inftantly retreated on the approach of 
danger. The proceedings of TElle, juftly alarmed the Britons, who, an¬ 
xious for the fafety of this, confequential place, had recourfe to every ar¬ 
tifice and contrivance which they thought could fecure its defence.: with¬ 
in its walls they planted a ftrong garrifon, to refill the aftaults of the 
Saxons, the remaining parties retired to the woods, and hid themfelves in 

* Chron. Roffenfis, MS. in the Cotton den apprehends to have, flood upon the 
Lib. marked Nero D. ii. & Mat. Weft, fub fame fpot where the town of Newendon is 
anno 485. now built, by the fide of the river Lymen, 

f Henry Huntingdon, lib. ii. Chron. which ieparates Kent from Suflex. Canid 
Roffen. ut flip. &c Chron. Sax. fub anno in Kent, & vide Lambardes Peramb. o 
4 8 5- Kent, fol, 207, 

X Andredes cefler, or Can- Andrtd , Cam' 

privati 
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private ambulhes, to annoy the march of JElle, as he approached, and A. D. 490. 
to difturb him in the rear, whilft he was making an attempt upon the 
city. Thefe prudent meafures they purfued for fome time, with.great 
fuccefs, continually harrafling the army of the Saxons,- and delaying the 
profecution of the liege. iElle, vexed to the loul at thefe tedious inter¬ 
ruptions, bethought him of a new method to carry on his delign: he 
divided his whole army into two parts, one of which he commanded vi¬ 
gorously to alfault the city, whilft the other divilion was employed in re¬ 
fitting the Britons who were fcouting in the field, and prevent their di- 
fturbing thofe who were making their attempts upon the befieged. By 
this means, he foon took the city by ftorm, and rafed it to the ground. 

Provoked at the refiftance which had been made againft him, in his an¬ 
ger he milerably murdered all the inhabitants, fparing neither women 
nor children.* When he had effected this important conqueft, he foon < 
gained all the other pafies, and drove the Britons from his dominions ; 
taking full pofieffion of Sufiex and Surrey. 

When iElle had thus extended and fecured his kingdom, he ruled in The d=sth of 
peace the remainder of his days, and departed this life about the year of^ Ue ' 
our Lord 514,-f thirty-fix years after his firft arrival in Britain; 
leaving the government of Sufiex to his fon Cifia :Tor Cymen and Wlen- 
ching, the two elder fons, are fuppofed to have been .’lain in the wars be¬ 
tween the Britons and their father, during the firft eight years from his 
arrival. 


CISSA, the Jecond King of the South Saxons. 

Cissa accompanied his father in all his warlike undertakings, and was A. D. 514. 
alfo with him at the fiege of Andredes cefter; but after he attended the 
throne, either from his love of peace, or becaufe the Britons, in his fa- ^' 3 n c a e " isns ,n 
tiler’s time, were thoroughly fubdued and driven from his territories, he 
did not undertake any further war during his whole reign. It is true, 
that he afiifted Cerdic, the Weft Saxon prince, with money, to carry on 
his conquefts againft the Britons, yet he never appears to have attended 
in perlon to his aid; but feems rather to have employed his time in fe- 
curing his own dominions, and reftoring quietnefs at home. He built Ci- 
chefter, then called Cifia cefter, or the city of Cifia, after his own name; 
and Chifburg, or Cifsbuiy,^ thefe were two large and confiderable cities. 

The quiet reign of Ciffa, is faid to have endured the fpace of ttventy- The death of 
fix years, when he died, in the year of our Lord, 590; leaving the king- CllTj ‘ 
dom to Edelwalch. 

* Henry Huntingdon, lib. ii. Chron. where, the inhabitants are petfuaded, that 
Sax. liib anno 490. Chron. RofFen. Matt. Julius Caefar entrenched, and fortified his 
Weft, fub anno 492. &Ethelwerd,lib. i. &c. camp; but Ci/sbmy. the name of the 
f The Chron. Wintonienfis places his place, plainly witnefleth it to have been 
death, A. D. 508. the work of Cifla, thefon ofyElle, king of 

t Hard by Oflington there is a fort, en- the South Saxons. Camd. Britannia, in 
comparted with a bank rudely call up, Suffex. 
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A. D. 590. 

Edelwalch be- 
cometh a Chri¬ 
stian > 


A. D. 680. 

The death of 
Edelwalch. 


A.D. 681. 

Bcvthunus and 
Arnhun prevail 
again(t Cail- 
Vkiilla. 


ATHELWALD, or EDELWALCH, the laft King of the South 
Saxon-s. 

This prince, like the former, did not acquire any great degree of 
fame in military affairs, efpecially in the beginning of his reign. He is, 
indeed, more juftly noted, as being the firft perfon who received the 
Chriftian faith, amongft the South Saxons : he was baptized in Mercia, 
at the intreaty and advice of Vulfhere, the king of that realm. In this 
king’s reign, there happened a dreadful famine in Suflex, which raged 
fo violently, that the unhappy people "were driven to the utmoft diftrefs, 
and, in the height of defpair, threw themfelves from the mountains, and 
were dafhed in pieces, or drowned in the fea j efteeming it far more pre¬ 
ferable, in this defperate manner to put a fudden end to their wretched 
beings, than wait the lingering ftroke from the hand of death, which 
hovered over them :* fo true it is, that the (hocking apprehenfions of 
diftant deftru&ion, are often far more dreadful than even inftant death j 
nor has the comfortable dodtrine of C hriftianity itfelf been able entirely 
to remove thefe ideas from the minds of men; it is a lamentable truth, 
that even in the prelent and enlightened age, almoft every day produces 
fome ftriking inftance of felf-deftru&ion. What muft the horrid reflec¬ 
tion of fuch a moment be, when flying from the mifery of this fhort and 
tranfitory world, men launch precipitately into the unknown regions of 
eternity ? 

Edelwalch, after having pafled all his youthful days in peace, was 
even in his old age called forth to the field: for, a valiant young man, 
named Cadwalla, of noble parentage, amongft the Weft Saxons, being 
banifhed from his country by the prevalence of fome faftion, brought 
with him a ftrong band of foldiers, and fell upon the kingdom of Suflex 
with undaunted fury. This alarming news being made known to the 
king, he collected his forces together, and placing himfelf at their head, 
conduced them againft Cadwalla, and gave him battle. The end was 
unfortunate to the South Saxons, wlio were put. to flight by Cadwalla 
and his party; and in this battle their aged monarch was flain.f 

BERTHUNUS and ANTHUN, two Rulers of .the South Saxons, 

No fooner was the death of Edelwalch made known amongft his fub- 
jedls, than Berthunus and Anthun, two noblemen, of Suflex, took upon 
them the management of the war, and gathered a frefh army to oppofe 
Cadwalla; who, proud of his late viftory, was making hafty advances 
into the kingdom. Fortune favoured the attempts of the two valiant 
chiefs; for, in feveral encounters, th.ey obtained the victory, and drove 

* Bede, Ecclef. Hift. lib. iv. cap. 13. -f Ibid. cap. 15. 
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Cadwalla and his party from the kingdom. After the flight of their A. D. 681. 
inveterate foe, the South Saxons enjoyed a little fpace of peace, under 
the rule and governance of the two chiefs who had delivered them from 
their oppreffors.* 

During this tranquility in Suflex, Cadwalla had returned into the A. D. 685. 
kingdom^ of Weffex, and, after the death of Centwine, obtained the The end of the 
crown. No fooner had he feated himfelf firmly in his royal dignity, kingdom of the 
than he remembered his former enterprizes amongft the South Saxons ; Soulh S ' ,x0ns - 
and considering the weaknefs of their Hate, conceived that the conqueft 
would not be difficult to achieve. Thefe ambitious refle&ions led him 
into the field, and once more he tvrned his arms againft Suflex. Ber- 
thunus, and his colleague, did all which lay in their power to fupport 
their bleeding country, and prevent her ruin ; but all their noble ftrug- 
o-les were in vain; and the death of Berthunus (who was foon after flain 
in battle) finally determined her wretched fate! What became of 
Anthun, after the defeat and death of Berthunus, his afiociate, is not re¬ 
corded* but it is very certain, that after this he bore no further rule in 
the Hate. The victorious Cadwalla continued his march through the 
whole kingdom, and added to his former conquefts the ifle of Wight, f 
From this time Suflex ceafed to be a diftinCt kingdom, and was by 
Cadwalla united to that of Weffex, over which he bore his rule, in the 
year of our Lord 686 j io that the duration of this monarchy exceeded 
not two hundred and nine years, from the firfl: arrival of Mile. 

The kingdom of the South Saxons, notwithftanding it was begun lb The accounts 
early, and held with fuch glory under JElle, its firfl: king, was yet by far d ^ s m k P cXa, 
of the fhorteft continuance of any one of the heptarchy. Indeed, from the and why. 
death of iElle, its glory began to die away, and its ruin was completed 
by the ina&ion of the fucceeding kings: for, weakened and effeminated 
by the long duration of peace, the whole ftate became an eafy prey to 
their warlike neighbours. The little confequence this monarchy ac¬ 
quired, after the death of JElle, is, without doubt, the chief reafon why 
all the ancient accounts of it, (which are handed down to the prefent 
time) are fo very imperfeCt. 

Before I conclude the hillory of this kingdom, I fliall make one fhort obfervatiom on 
remark on the long fpace which is taken up with only the two reigns of o^ci'nTa* 8 /* 
Ciffa, and his fucceffor, Edelwalch, making together one hundred and Edelwalch. 
fixty-fix years. With regard to Ciffa, I have followed the Saxon chron- 
nicle j but, ifwe conlider that he came to Britain with his father, A. D. 

477, and we may reafonably fuppofe he was then old enough to bear 
arms, making him but fixteen, he will be in the year 590, when he is 
faid to have deceafed, one hundred and thirty-nine years of age. His 
fucceffor, Edelwalch, alfo (to make the date in the leal! agree with the 
age, and time of Cadwalla’s mounting the throne of the Weft Saxons) 

* Bede, Ecclef, Hift. lib. iv. cap. 1$. f Ibid. cap. 16, & alia. 
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did reign the full fpace of ninety years, exclufive of his age before he 
came to the crown ; and we know, at this period, youths of an age inca¬ 
pable of governing, were feldom buffered to aflume the diadem; fo that 
at the moft moderate computation, his age muft alfo have exceeded one 
hundred years. And it is far from impoffible, but that thefe two monarchs 
might have lived to thefe extraordinary ages, efpecially when we confi- 
der, that the latter part of the Ciflas, and all the reign of Edelwalch, 
was peaceable and quiet, which, together with ftrong conftitutions, and 
minds at eafe, might greatly conduce to the prefervation of their health, 
and the lengthening of their lives.* 


* Modern authors have conjectured, 
and not without great (hew of reafon, that 
fome other prince might be advanced, to 
the South Saxon throne, immediately after 
the death of Cifia, and before the iuccef- 
fion of Edelwalch, whofe name is loft in 
the confufion of thofe times, or negleded 
by the ancient authors, as doing nothing 
worthy of mention : and this is the more 
likely to be true, when we refled on the 


declining ftate of the kingdom, which had 
now loft its former confequence; and even 
Edelwalch himfelf might, perhaps, have 
(hared the fame fate, had not his, and the 
ftate’s, converfion to Chriftianity, an e- 
vent of great importance, recalled them 
from the oblivion into which they had 
funk. Vide Dr. Hemy’s Hift. Brit. vol. II. 
part i. 
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WESSEX, 

THE THIRD KINGDOM OF THE HEPTARCHY. 

T HE next monarchy which lprang up in Britain, was that of the The extent of 
Weft Saxons, firft begun by Cerdic and his fon Cenric : and was w e e nex Sd ° m ° f 
by far more glorious, and of longer continuance, than any of the reft j all e e *' 
of which were by degrees overcome, and the inhabitants, by force of 
arms, brought under the fubjedtion of the kings of Weffex. This do¬ 
minion contained the counties of Berklhire, Southampton, Wiltlhire, 
Dorletlhire, Somerfetlhire, Devonfhire, and part of Cornwall. Its 
boundaries were SufTex on the eaft, the Thames on the north, the main 
ocean on the fouth, and alfo on the weft beyond Cornwall. 

CERDIC and CENRIC, the firft Kings of Wessex. 

Cerdic, with his fon Cenric, accompanied with a large army, on A, D.. 495. 
board of five great ftiips, arrived at Britain in the year of our Lord 495, 
and landed at a place thence called Cerdicelhora.* The Britons were £®[ t fj C n lands in 
quickly alarmed, and gathering their forces together, came down to the ma ' n * 
fea-lhore without delay, to give them battle. The Saxons boldly withftood 
their approach, and refilled their furious attacks with great vigour: the 
fight continued the whole length of the day, fometimes the one, fome- 
times the other, appearing to prevail. Yet when the night and dark- 
nefs prevented their further combat, the conflidt.ftill remained doubt¬ 
ful; however, the Saxons by degrees, got firm footing'in the land. 

It is true, the Britons would not fuffer them to enjoy the fruits of their 
labours in peace, but were continually difturbing them with fudden af- 
faults and repeated Ikirmilhes. In this troublefome fort, the Saxons 
held their poffefiions for the firft twelve years; yet, fearlefs of danger, 
and hopeful of better fortune, they flood the ftorm with confirmed refa¬ 
ctions, and baffled all the attacks of their inveterate foes, j* 

Port, another German chief, with his two fons, Biedda and MiEgla, A. D. 501.. 
following the fortune of their fellow-countrymen, arrived in two Ihips ‘‘ ort . an ' i t 1 '* tw »> 
on that part of Hamplhire, fince called Portfmouth, and faid to have Britain’!' 118 

* Cepbicerhona, or Cerdic’s fliore, f Ibid. Hen. Hunt. lib. ii» 

Chron. Sax. 


taken 
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A. D. 501. taken its name from him. They brought with them a ftrong band of 
hardy youths, and at their firft landing gave. battle to the inhabitants. 
Their undertakings proved victorious j they chaced the Britons from 
thofe parts, taking pofieffion of all their wealth, and fettling in their 
habitations; remaining there till greater occafion of fignalizing their va¬ 
lour called them forth to the aid of the Weft Saxons, who were ex¬ 
tending their rule under the leading of Cerdic, their warlike chief.* 

A. D. 508. Diftrefled on all fides, the haplefs Britons knew not which way to 
turn tiiemfelves, nor whither to direCt their power, to make the moft 

Briifrb thleff* important refiftance; frefh numbers daily poured upon them, frelh inva- 

iLiin by Cerdic. fions called aloud for their falutary help. But now, above all, the riling 
glory of the Weft Saxons feemed to threaten the greateft danger to the 
land, wherefore all uniting in a powerful band, they marched againft 
Cerdic, under the conduft of Aurelius Ambrofius, who, in honour of 
his indefatigable labours for the defence of his country, was lirnamed 
Natanleod.f Of this chieftain we have fpoken before ; he is reported 
to have been the defcendant of that Conftantine, who, in the reign of 
Honorius, was elected emperor in Britain by the mutiny of the army.J 
Alarmed at thefe great preparations which were making againft him, 
Cerdic dilpatched meflengers into Kent and Suflex, to beg afliftance 
from OCta and Cilia, who ruled in thofe realms. He alfo fent prefling 
invitations to Port and his two fons, who, pleafed with the opportunity 

* Henry Hunt. Chron. Sax. fub anno time living; and to whom could this ho- 
qoi. Ethelwerd, lib. i. 8t Henry Hunt, norary lirname fo well belong, as to him, 
lib. ii. who had often fought the battles of the 

f This name fignifies the defender or Britons, and led them to frequent con- 
prote&or of his country. To avoid all in- quell:. This opinion, I acknowledge, is 
terruptions in the body of the work, I neither new, nor my own, but has been 
have thrown into this note fuch obferva- long fince ftarted by the fearchers into the 
lions as I thought were neceflary to be ancient records. I may obferve, that ano- 
made, on my having exprefsly declared, ther competitor is fet up againft Ambro- 
that Aurelius Ambrofius and this Natan- fius, which is Uther Pendragon, faid to be 
leod, are but one and the fame perfon ; his brother; but as his exillence is very 
and I may the more particularly be thought doubtful, and it appears not, fave in the 
bound to fay fomething in my defence, as fables of Geoffry Monmouth, that he ever 
I have not the authority of ancient hiftory acquired that honour which was fo juftly 
to vouch for me. It is ftrange, as Cam- due to the former; for this caufe, I hope 
den has obferved, that fo Angular a per- I maybe excufedin fetting him aiide, and 
fonage, and alfo fo famous, (as from the placing in his ftead, a man, to whom this 
declaration of Huntingdon, as well as title with greater reafon may belaid to be- 
from the import of his name, we may ea- long; and a man, who, from all the bell 
fily find he was) lliould fo fuddenly fpring authorities, we may be allured was in be- 
up amongft the Britons, and be only known ing, and that at this very time. Vide 
to have fought this fingle battle : and it Camb. Ufler Primord. Milton’s Hill. Eng. 
will alfo appear ftill more extraordinary. Dr. Henry’s Hill. Brit, vol, II. &c. &c. 
if we recollcA, that AurcliusAmbrofius,(as } Radulph Dicetus de reg. Brit. 8c vide 
we mayjudge from the words of Gildas, page 54, of this Chron. 
and other authentic authors) was at this 


which 
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which offered to fettle them in the land, obeyed the fummons, and A. D. 508* 
joined the Weft Saxon army; Cerdic receiving alfo reinforcements from 
Kent and Suifex, found himfelfin good condition to abide the fortune of 
war, and relift all the attempts which the Britons might make upon his 
polfeflions. In the mean time, Natanleod advanced at the head of his 
troops, and prepared to give battle to the Saxons, who, when they 
heard of his approach, advanced to meet him; and at a place, which 
was after called Cerdic’s ford, a grievous conflict enfued. This day 
proved fatal to the Britons, who there loft their king and defender, and 
with him five thoufand of their braveft troops ■* whilft the Saxons, elated 
with their fuccels, retired from the field, and for a confiderable time re¬ 
mained unmolefted by the Britons. 

Six years after this famous battle, there arrived in Britain a frelli A. D. 514. 
fupply of troops from Germany, under the conduft of Stuf and Witgar; The arrWllof 
who were both of them nephews to Cerdic. They came in three large Ihips, stuf and wit- 
and landed at Cerdic’s Ihore, where their uncle had firft difembarked. gar ‘ 

The neighbouring Britons afiembled together, and endeavoured by bat¬ 
tle to flop their advancement into the land j but thele young men being 
trained up to war, and regardlefs of the danger, ftrove to fignalize their 
names by the greatnefs of their courage, and abode the conflict with un¬ 
daunted refolution. In the end they triumphed over their opponents, 
and forced their pafiage through the midft of them, making a prodigi¬ 
ous (laughter, as well of their leaders, as of the private men.f When 
they arrived in Welfex, they were joyfully received by their uncle, and 
the fame of their victory at Cerdic’s ihore was ipread through the land, 
to the no fmall terror of the diftrefifed Britons. 

Now lurely had Britain been loft at once, had not Arthur, a noble Thehirtory of 
prince, who fucceeded Natanleod in the command, by the bravery of fncerubtiis 0 . 
his conduCt, put frelh fpirits into the aching hearts of the natives, and 
once more revived in their fouls the glimmering light of hope. This 
prince is particularly unfortunate, in having all his a< 5 tions wrapped up 
in fuch a cloud of fable and romance, that it would be more than an 
Herculean labour to unravel tire knotted clue, and feparate the truth from 
fiction. That there was fuch a man, and that he was a great and va¬ 
liant chief, is hardly to be doubted, fince fuch authentic vouchers are 
to be produced, to prove his exiftence; but that he (hould have per¬ 
formed all thole wonderful aCts which are afcribed to him,, cannot be 
true: for, the great fuccefs and advancement of the Saxons in Britain, 
and that during the time in which he is faid to have lived, plainly con¬ 
tradict thofe groundlefs ajfTertions.j; Juft as much are we in the dark con¬ 
cerning his birth, his parentage, or the exact time of his death how- 


1 o E j-b e ^ erd ’ & Henry Hunting' 
t Chron. Sax, fub anno 514.. Ethel- 


werd, Hilt. lib. i. & Huntingdon, lib. ii. 
f Geoffry Monmouth Hill. Brit, lib., vii. 


ever. 
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A. D. 514. ever, the moll likely report Is, that he was fon to Pendragon, the bro¬ 
ther of Aurelius Ambrofius.*- 

A. D. 519. Cerdic, and Cenric, his fon, ftrengthened by the reinforcement which 
Another battle they had received from Germany, and prefuming on the confequence of 
at cerdic-s ford, their laft important victory, were ftill ftriving to extend their poffef- 
lions, and fecure their footing in the land, by weakening the Britons, 
and driving them from their borders; nor had this wretched people for 
a long time dared to attack them, or refill the grievous oppreffion, un¬ 
til uniting together, they were led on by Arthur, and began to ravage 
the borders of the Weft Saxon kingdom. This being made known to 
Cerdic, he and his fon, with a potent army, marched out to defend 
their territories, and give battle to the Britons. Both powers met again 
at Cerdic’s ford, and another fharp confli£t enlued j f but to which 
party the victory fell, is not recorded; yet, as far as we may judge 
from fucceeding circumftances, there is little doubt to be made, but 
that the Saxons had the upper hand: for, prefently after the engage¬ 
ment, Cerdic, who until this time had only adred as the chief general, 
grafped at new honours, affuming the title of king, and began his rule 
asluch over the kingdom of Weflex, making Cenric, his fon, his part¬ 
ner in the royal dignity; and it is not likely that he would have proceeded 
in this manner, unlefs Fortune had ftill continued to fmile upon his at¬ 
tempts.J 

A D. 527. From the time that Cerdic and Cenric took upon them the monar- 
7 chical government, to the year of our Lord 527, the fpace of eight 
ifwi.en''the* b rf- y ears > they feem to haVe enjoyed their dominions in peace ; or, at leaft, 
tons and Saxons during the whole of that period, they were not molefted with any confe¬ 
rs Cerdic’s leah. q Uent j a j war> How they employed this leilure, it is impoflible to dis¬ 
cover ; but yet they could not fo thoroughly ftrengthen their frontiers, 
but the enemy would at times be breaking in upon them. About t]his 
time, the Britons having recovered their Ioffes, and reinforced their 
army, were determined once more to try the fortune of war, and ftrive 
by battle to fave their finking country from total ruin. Under the con- 
dud: of Arthur, they reforted to the field, and began afrefh to fet upon 
the borders of Weffex. Roufed at the alarm, the valiant kings trained 
out their forces, and halted to put a ftop to the advancing danger. 
When they had reached a place, after called Cerdic’s leah, they met the 
Britifh army, with whom they engaged ;§ but what was the fuccefs of 
this encounter is not known, unlefs it could be abfolutely determined 
that this was the battle, which, feveral of the ancient hiftorians have in¬ 
formed us, was fought at Mount Budon, near Bath, where the Saxons 

* Rannlph Dicetus Hift. Brit. J Ibid. Ibid. &c. 

f, Chron. Sax. iub anno 519. Henry § Chron. Sax. fub anno 527, 
Huntingdon, & Ethelwerd, ut fupra. 
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were hemmed in by the Britons, and received a grievous overthrow.* A. D. 527. 
This action is faid to be the laft, in which the Britifli chieftain carried 
the conqueft over his enemies j after which time, perhaps, he. either 
died, or was flainin the defence of his country, f 

Cerdic, after this encounter with the Britons, retired back with his A. D. 530. 
army, and fought no further to moleft them j fo that a ceffation of arms Cerdic 
enfued, whiqh was continued for feveral years. But though he ceafed th 7 iflV"/ 3 ” 
his attempts upon fuch of the inhabitants as lay round about him upon wr¬ 
ithe main land, yet ftill he pafied not the reft of his reign in continual 
idleneis •, for, three years after the laft battle, accompanied with his fon 
Cenric, and his nephews, Stuf and Witgar, he invaded the ifle of Wight, 
and overcame the inhabitants in a fet engagement, at a place which was 
after named Witgara burg, (becaufe Witgar there built a city) and 
brought the whole ifland under his fubjedtion.£ 


When Cerdic had thus begun and fettled the kingdom of WeiTex, he A. D. 532. 
Found full employment to defend its frontiers from the incurfions of the various &;r- 
Britons. Various were the flcirmiflies and battles which enfued, and as miftes between 
various the fuccefs ; fometimes the Britons, fometimes the Saxons, bear- Saxons? 0 "' and 
ing away the palm of vidtory: yet none of thefe adtions were confidera- 
ble enough to ftiake the ftate, or affedt the general welfare of Weflexj 


* Gildas Hift. cap. 26. Bede, Ecc. Hift. 
lib. i. cap. 16. W. Malmf. lib. i, Nennii, 
Hilt. &c. &c. 

•f And it is not without great reafon, 
that modern authors have fuppofed that 
this battle of Cerdic’s leah, was the fame 
with that of Badon Hill ; for the peace 
which followed it, feems plainly to prove, 
that Cerdic was not willing any more to 
rifk his fortune in the field, but rather 
chofe to fit down quietly in his prefent pof- 
feifions. The time alfo, and every other 
circumftance relative to thefe important 
a&ions, agree exa&ly ; fo that we may 
with as much certainty as can be gained 
from reafonable conje&ure, reft allured 
they are both the fame engagement, un¬ 
der different names. Milton, in his Hifto- 
ry of England, has taken great pains to 
prove this faCt, and has fuccceded, in my 
opinion, as well as the nature of the fub- 
jeCt would admit of; to which book the 
reader is referred, where he may find that 
author’s opinion at large. Before I con¬ 
clude this note, I lhall juft add, that Nen- 
nms, and after him, Henry of Hunting¬ 
don, have afcribed to Arthur twelve l'eve- 
ral vidlories over the Saxons. The firlt 

Vol. I. O 


battle was fought by the mouth of the ri¬ 
ver Glem, or Gleyne; the fecond, third, 
fourth, and fifth, were fought nearanother 
river, called Duglafs, which is in the county 
ofLineux: the fixth upon the banks of 
the river Baflus. The Scala Chronica fays, 
Arthur fought with Calgryne by the water 
of Duglafs, now called Done. Seal. Chr. 
lib. i. The feventh in the wood Calidon: 
the Sea. Chr. adds, Arthur chafed Chel- 
drik info a great wood, by Baclings; the 
eighth was befide the callle of Guinien ; 
in this battle, he carried the image of the 
crofs ofChrift, and the Virgin Maiy, upon 
his Ihoulders ; the ninth at Carleon ; the 
tenth at Rither wood; the eleventh on a 
mountain, named Agned Cathregonion ; 
and the twelfth at Badon Hill. But at, 
what particular time thefe battles were 
fought, or again!! what parties of the 
Saxons, (if it is true that they were all 
fought) cannot at prefent be determined ; 
therefore I ha j put them into a note, ra¬ 
ther than burthen the body of the work 
itfelf with uncertainties. Vide all the au¬ 
thors quoted in the preceding note. 

t Chron. Sax. fub anno 530. & Will. 
Malmf, lib, i, cap. 2. 

for 
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A. D. 532. for which reafon they are not particularly noted by the ancient hiftorians.* 
In this warlike manner, Cerdic held his rule in Britain thirty-eight years, 
from his firft arrival, when he died, in the year of our Lord 533, four¬ 
teen years after he had affumed the title of king. 

CENRIC aloney the Jecond King of Wessex. 

A. D. 533. Immediately after the death of Cerdic, his fon Cenric took the go- 
The eaceabie vernment th e w h°l e kingdom upon him, and held it with a powerful 
b.ginn ng of 6 hand. || The firffc nineteen years of his reign appear to have been paffed 
cenric’s reign. i n perfe£t peace ; the Britons were either afraid of oppofing him, or elfe 
hindered by their want of leifure, being employed, perhaps, in otherwars; 
or, what is more likely, by their civil diftentions amongft themfelves : 
for, notwithftanding the danger of their fituation, no fooner could they 
gain the leaft profpeft of peace, but, turning their thoughts from the 
Saxons, their general enemies, they fell to difeords and jarring in their 
own diftridts.f Cenric, foon after his advancement to the throne, gave 
the government of the ifle of Wight, to his coufins, Stuf and Witgar, 
the latter of which affumed the title of king, and built a city, which he 
named Witgara’s burg, (or Witgar’s city) where he was buried. 

A. D. 552. The Britons now fearing the growing greatnefs of Cenric, were 
Battle between apprehenfive of the daily encroachments which that prince was 

the Britons and conftantly making upon their territories, laid afide for a time their pri- 
saxons. V ate dif cor( j s# an d united themfelves againft the Weft Saxons. To op-. 

pole this torrent, Cenric collected his army, and refolutely took the field. 
Both armies met near Salilbury, where a defperate engagement enfued j 
the Britons fighting vigoroufly for the recovery of their country, and the 
Saxons as valiantly refilling, to preferve their former conquefts j at laft, 
(after great (laughter on both fides) the Saxons prevailed, and chafed 
the Britons from the borders of their kingdom.^ 

A. D. 556. After the laft vidlory obtained by Cenric and his party, the Britons 
The bmle at ceafed for fome time to moleft them, and employed the whole of that lei- 
Jicran burg, fure time in recruiting their forces, and ftrengthening the army; for their 
late lofs had not fo much depreffed their fpirits, but they refolved again 
to try the fortune of the field, and fet their hopes of liberty once more 
at (lake. The news of their approach was no fooner brought to the 
court of Cenric, than, calling his army together, and aided by his fon 

-•* Hen. Hunt. lib. ii. that he was defeended from Ceolfulf, the 

|| Chron. Sax. &c. &c. Speed, Sammes, fecond fon of Cenric. Vide Chron. Sax. 
and other modern hiftorians, gave Cerdic i'ub anno 674. 
another fon, named Chelwolf, horn whom, f Gild. Iiift. cap. ult. 

they lay, (prang Kfcwine, King of the Weft j Chron. Sax, tub anno 552, Henry 
Saxons, who attended the throne, A. D. Huntingdon, lib. ii. & Ethelwerd, lib. i. 
674; but the Saxon Chronicle declares, 

Ceawlin, 
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Ceawlin, he marched forth to defend his dominions. At Beranburg he A. D. 556. 
came up with the forces of the Britons, and gave them inftant battle; 
the conflict, which was fharp and bloody, continued all the day ; nor 
did they on either fide give back, till the approach of night obliged 
them to retire; the daughter, which was very great, feems to have 
been nearly equal on either fide; for neither the one nor the other could 
challenge the vidtory. The lofs which both armies fuftained in this en¬ 
gagement, moderated the rage, of their irritated minds for, when the 
morrow’s fun was rifen upon the plain, they had no inclination to renew 
the battle ; but after performing the laft honours to their departed 
friends, they left the field : the Britons returning to their own confines, 
and the Saxons retreating to their feparate homes.* 


This was the laft battle of any confequence that happened in the reign A. D. 559. 
of Cenric, who was now advancing in years, and fpent the remainder The dcath of 
of his life in peace. This warlike chief came over with his father, and Cenric. 
was affifting in the eftabliftiment of the Weft Saxon kingdom, which lie 
fupported with great glory during the whole of his life ; being nothing 
inferior to his father, either in courage, or eondudt. When he had 
reigned rather better than twenty-fix years, (after the death of his fa¬ 
ther) he departed this life, and left the kingdom to the government of 
Ceawlin, his eldeft fon.f 

Cenric had three Ions j the firft was Ceawlin, who fucceeded him; the The iflue'of 
fecond, Ceolfulfj and the laft, Cuth. Ceolfulf afiifted his brother Cenrlc ’ 
Ceawlin in his wars, and was often partaker with him in his victories. 

He died in the year 571, leaving behind him one fon, named Ceol, or 
Cearlic, who is faid to have chafed his uncle Ceawlin from the king¬ 
dom, and feated himfelf upon his throne. Cuth, the third fon of Cen¬ 
ric, was famous rather for his iflue than for any particular adts of his 
own ; he had three fons, the firft was Chelwulf, who was king of the 
Weft Saxons; the fecond was Chel, who was father to Cingils, ano¬ 
ther king of the Weft Saxons, and grandfather to Kenwal and Cen- 
wine, alfo kings of Weflex. Ched, the laft fon, was father to Kenbert. 


CEAWLIN, the third King of the West Saxons. 

After the death of Cenric, his fon Ceawlin, mounted the throne of A. D. 560. 
Weflex. This prince had given great proofs of his valour at the battle 
of Beranburg, where he was prefent, and afiifted his father. The early £^30^^’ 
part of his reign feems to have been fpent without the left difturbance; 
for the Britons, the chief enemies of the ftate, had drank of late fo deep 
of the bitter cup of misfortune, and were driven to fuch diftrefs, that they 
were glad to enjoy in quietnefs the favourable ray of peace which fhone 

• oi lr ° n ’ ^ axon ' fob anno 556* Henry Huntingdon, Ethclwerd, &c, 

T ( ~hion. Saxon, fub anno 559, &c. 
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A. P, 560. upon them. Now fecure in his pofieffions, this welcome tranquility gave 
Ceawlin leifure to look round upon the neighbouring kingdoms: this 
careful furvey raifed in his mind an ambitious thirft for war, and led him 
to attempt the enlargement of his ftate. Such is the effed of ambition 
upon the minds of men, that the greateft injuftice will wear the maflt of 
glory, and the unlawful Ipoils forced from a diftrefled nation, be called 
the honourable gifts of fortune, due to valiant deeds. Till this time the 
wars of the Saxons had been only carried, on againft the Britons, a firm 
cordiality exifting amongft their own. different flates ; but Ceawlin firft 
made a breach upon that love and friendfhip which had hitherto pre¬ 
vailed : for, confidering the youth of Ethelbert, king of Kent, and the 
inactivity of his fubjeds, who had for a long time lived in profound peace, 
he thought the conqueft of that kingdom would not be difficult to ef¬ 
fect ; therefore, he refolved to begin the war, and accordingly ' made 
every preparation necefiary to accomplifh his defign,* 

A. D. 568. Ceawlin’s intentions were not fo fecretly conducted, but that Ethel- 
The battle of ^ert was ma de acquainted with them. Thefe alarming proceedings 
Wibbandune. cauied him to make the moft fpeedy provifion for the defence of his 
kingdom. His army conducted by two valiant chiefs, called Oflac and 
Cnebban, met the forces of Ceawlin, at Wibbandune, where a. fevere 
battle enfued, in which Ceawlin proved fuccefsful ; for the two leaders 
of Ethelbert’s army were flain in the field, and all his forces routed; 
himfelf hardly efcaping by a precipitate flight.f Notwithftanding this 
favourable beginning of Ceawlin, he feems to have met with fome fur¬ 
ther oppofition, which cooled the ardour of his ambition, and prevented 
his making any greater advances into the kingdom of Kent j for we hear 
not of any other confiderable adion which he performed. But foon af¬ 
ter this battle he feems to have returned to Wefiex, and dropped the fur¬ 
ther purfuit of his defign. 

A. D. 571. About this time, the Britons began once more to make head againft 
The batcie at C ea wline, and were entering the borders of Wefiex. This alarming 
Bedford. circumftance called his forces to the field, who, under the conduct of 
Ceolfulf, his brother, marched againft the advancing foe. We are not 
acquainted with the reafons that with-held the king himfelf from being 
prefent at this war, which was entirely left to the management of Ceol¬ 
fulf } who was fo fortunate in his undertaking, that, in a decifive battle, 
fought near Bedford, he routed the Britifh army, and crowned his con¬ 
queft with the capture of four of their chief towns, namely, Lygean burg, 
Egelsburg,Benfington, and Evelham.JThis diftrefiing accident fo deeply 

* Hen. Hunt. lib. ii. J Chron. Saxon, fub anno 571. Hen. 

f Chron. Saxon, fub anno 568. Will. Hunt, lib, ii, 8tc, 

Malmf. Hen. Hunt. &c. &c. 
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affected the fpirit of the Britons, that, in woeful filence, they made their A. D. 571. 
retreat from the face of their enemies, lamenting the misfortunes which 
every day increafed upon them ; not that all thefe appearances of lpeedy 
ruin could prevail upon them to leave their own inordinate purfuits, or 
follow fuch methods as prudence and difcretion would didtate; for, in- 
head of continuing ftrong in their confederacies, and uniting firmly to¬ 
gether, they ftill kept up their own civil difputes, and laid themfelves 
open to the attacks of their opponents,, who were not backward in 
feizing. upon the leaft occafion of purfuing, their advantage. Soon, 
after this laft important victory, Ceolfulf returned- home to the court of 
his brother Ceawlin, and died the fame year. 

Ceawlin now enjoyed about fix years in tranquility,-at the end of which A. D. 577,. 
the war was again renewed with the Britons, who had brought into the 
field a greater army,, headed by three of their kings, named Comail, Con-D^w * l 
didan, and Farinmail; they met the.forces, of Ceawline (who was accom^ 
panied by Cuth* his eld sit fon) at a place called Deorham, where a fe- 
vere battle was fought, which ended in, favour of the Saxons ; for all the 
three Britiih kings were flain in the field,, and their army put to flight. 

Ceawlin and his, fon purfuing their vi&ories, took from the Britons three 
other large towns, as Gloucefter, Cirencefter, and Bathancefter. After 
this aftion, Ceawlin returned, home,, and peace was.again eitabliihed. for 
the ipace of fix years.* 

Ceawlin, during this tranquility, made great preparations for the de- A. D. 583.. 
fence of his territories; and was now determined to fet upon the neigh- The battIe f 
bouring Britons, who, taught by woeful experience the confequence of Fcthan l» s ° 
their fatal difcords, had entered into a ftronger combination than before, 
and were refolutely making head in the defence of their native rights. 

Ceawlin himfelf (aflifted by his fon Cuth) conducted the army againft 
them, who had by this time completed their recruits,.and were not back¬ 
ward in oppofing the marches of their detefted foes. Both armies met 
at a-place called Fetlian leag,f where the battle was prefently begun : 
at the firff onfet, Cuth, the Ion of Ceawlin, was overpowered by num- 
bers, and flain in the field-, and all the party which he commanded was 
put to flight; Ceawlin feeing this alarming accident, made a fierce 
charge upon the wing of the Britons with which he was engaged, and 
putting them to the rout, came up with thole who had oppreffed the 
Saxons, and were taking the advantage of their victory; this unexpe&ed. 
aid revived the fpirits of the flying troops, fo that rallying their forces, 
and returning again, the onfet was renewed; while the Britons hem¬ 
med in on- all fides, were unable to refill: the fudden and repeated 

* P hron ' Sax - fub anno 577* Hunt, ut near Fekenham foreft, in Worcefterfliire. 
o„' n „ n u .li , , Vide Samme’s Brit, vol, I.,p. 563 . 

+, Supposed to have been fomewherc r J 
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A. D. 583. fhocks; their main body began to give way, and in the end a total over¬ 
throw enfued, the Saxons remaining abfolute mailers of the field. This 
important viftory opened the way for Ceawlin, who, purfuing his for¬ 
tunes, leized upon feveral towns, where obtaining great fpoils, he and 
his army returned home laden with riches, and glorying in their extended 
conquefts.* 

A. D. 591. This confiderable lofs to'the Britons, though for a time it prevented 
f t their undertaking any war againfl: the Weft Saxons, was far from extin- 
»nie overthrow guilhing that implacable hatred which they bore towards them: and 
Ceawhn at now grown delperate in their refolutions, they only kept up the appear- 
' ° ue “ smoun! ' ance of peace, until they had fufficiently ftrengthened their army, to take 
the field again; which was no fooner done, than they fet upon the borders 
of Weflex. Nor was Ceawlin behind hand in making head againfl: them ; 
he came up with their army at a place called Woden’s Mount,f. where a 
fevere engagement enfued. But here the glory which had before accom¬ 
panied Ceawlin in his undertakings, left him fuddenlyj for his forces 
were totally overthrown, and the Britons bore away the victory, making 
a great (laughter of the flying Saxons. Ceawlin, opprefled with grief, 
returned to his court; but there alfo the change of fortune awaited him : 
for now his fubjedts, who had hitherto received him with applaufe, and 
extolled his victories to the Ikies, began by open murmurs, and conti¬ 
nued difcontents, to fall from their allegiance, and rife in rebellious par¬ 
ties. Struck with their ingratitude, and feeking to avoid their mifchie- 
vous defigns, this unfortunate-monarch left the kingly dignity, and aban¬ 
doned the realm, dying in poor eftate, about the year of our Lord 593.J 
Whilft conqueft crowns the hero’s bold attempts, his name may be ido¬ 
lized by the people, and his actions mentioned with repeated praife$ but 
turn the fcale, and view him in difgrace, one fatal battle loft may quite 
eclipfe his former glory, though the due reward of many years hard toil, 
and many vidtories gained! This was the unequal fortune of Ceawlin, 
who, after gaining fo many important conquefts, was thruft from the 
throne for one unlucky overthrow, after he had reigned glorioufly thir¬ 
sty-one years. 

. The iflue of Ceawlin had two fons; the eldeft, Cuth, who ferved under his com- 
ceawim. mand, and was flain at the battle of Fethan leag; this Cuth was the an- 
ceftor of Ceadwalla, king of Weflex. The youngeft fon was named 

* Thus the Saxon Chronicle, Ethel- anno 583. Chron. Ethelwerd, SsHift.Hen. 
werd, and Henry Huntingdon, have it. Hunt. lib. ii. & Mat. Weft, fub anno 584. 

‘ Mat. Weft, indeed mentions the death of j. UJobbnes beopllTC, in the Saxon 

Cuth, and the Saxons’ flight, but takes Chron. or Woden’s Moimt, in Wiltftiire. 
no notice of the recovery of the day by vide Sammes, &c. Speed tranflates it 
Ceawlin. But befides the foregoing autho- Woden’s Ditch. See his Chron. 
rity for the truth of this laft circumftance, j w. Malmf. lib. ii. & Chron. Saxon, 
the eight years peace which followed, feems vide Holingflicd, Stow, Speed, &rc. 
plainly to confirm it. Chron. Saxon, fub 

Cuthwin j 
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Cuthwin : he furvived his father, but fucceeded not in the kingdom, A. D. 591. 
(being, perhaps, too young to take the government upon him.) Cuth¬ 
win was the anceftor of Ina and Egbert, two famous kings of the Weft 
Saxons; the latter being him, who overcame all the other kingdoms, of 
the Heptarchy, and joined them with his own. 

CEOLRIC, the fourth King of Wessex.. 

Ceolric, the fon of Ceolfulf, the brother of Ceawlin, fuceeded him A. D. 592. 
in the kingdom of the Weft Saxons, and by fome fuppofed to have had Ceo , rlc , saaioni 
great hand in the expelling of his unde Ceawlin from the realm, in or- not known, 
der to make way for his own advancement to the throne: however this 
may be, his reign exceeded not five years'; and during all that time, he 
does not appear to have been concerned in any bufinefs of confequence, 
nor to have undertaken any war of importance enough to claim the no¬ 
tice of the ancient hiftorians; nor does he feem. to have left any ifiue 
behind him to inherit the kingdom. 

CEOLWULF, the fifth King of Wessex.. 

Ceolwulf, the next fuccelfor in the realm, was the fon of Cuth,. the A. D. 597. 
brother of Ceawlin. The rifingftate of Wefiex had now attracted the Cf0 , wu , rs con . 
envy of the furrounding powers, fo that the whole reign of this prince tinuai 
was fpent in continual warfare. As foon as he had aflumed the royal 
dignity, the Eaft Angles, under the condudt of Redwald their king,, 
fet upon his territories; thefe with great refolution he oppofed, and 
his firft encounters were crowned with fuccefs, for Redwald and his 
party left the borders of Welfex prefently after, and returned home. 

No fooner had this enemy quitted the kingdom, than another fprang up 
to difturb its peace. The Britons, who for a time had kept themfelves 
quiet, broke forth again, and renewed the war; thefe alfo fubdued, the 
.Pi 61 s and Scots made their way from the north, and aiding the Britons,, 
begun afrefh to ravage the borders of Wefiex. Thus was Ceolwulf con¬ 
tinually harrafled ; new dangers breaking out, as faft as the old ones 
were fubfided. In the end, with conftant refolution and undaunted 
courage, he quelled thefe troubles : but yet it was not ordained, that 
he fhould hold his reign in peace; for when he had thus long a6ted only 
on the defenfive, his ambition led hirii on to retaliate, in fome meafure, 
upon his neighbours, the wrongs which he himfelf had received; there¬ 
fore in an evil hour, he meditated, an expedition againft the South 
Saxons, to the profecution of which he loft his life; after he had reigned 
fourteen years.* He does not appear to have left any children behind 
him to inherit his dignity. 

* Chron. Sax. fub ann. £97 & 607. Huntington, lib. 2. Mat. Well, &c. See. 

W, Maimf. lib, i. cap. 2, Chron,.Winton, 
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CYNEGILS, the fixth King of Wessex. 

A. D. 611. Cynegils, the fon of Ceol, brother to Ceolwulf, fucceeded him in 
c -ne ii s makes kingdom of the Weft Saxons. This prince afiociated with him his 
hiYfon' his m p a art- S fon Cwichelm, who jointly managed the affairs of the ftate, in all mat- 
throJe the ters con ^' ec l ue r ice a either relative to peace or war.f The early part 
onc ’ of their reigns, they feem to have employed in confirming the love and 
unity which prevailed amongft their fubjedts, in ftrengthening their 
army, and putting themfelves in the beft pofture of defence. 

A. D. 613. When thefe princes had finally fettled the affairs of the kingdom, they 
The Britons turned their thoughts againft the enemies of the ftate; and principally 
overthrown at the Britons, who had been fo troublefome to their predeceffor, attracted 
Beandune. their re gard j and becaufe they were not yet reduced to perfedl tranqui¬ 
lity, they determined to march out againft them with a large army. Thefe 
proceedings being made known to the Britons, they got their forces 
together with all the expedition they could, refolving boldly to oppofe 
the encroachments of their advancing foe. At Beandune J the armies 
met, and a bloody battle enfued, which ended in the total overthrow of 
the Britons, who were put to flight with fuch prodigious daughter, that 
upwards of two thoufandof them were left dead in the field.§ By this 
vi< 5 tory the Weft Saxons fecured the peace of their country, and re¬ 
duced the Britons to fo low an ebb, that for a long time after they dared 
not enter the field again. 

A. D. 628. The kingdom of Weffex now enjoyed a perfect peace for the Ipace of 
p fi ncn invades fifteen years, at which time the blood-thirfty and reftlefs Penda, king of 
ware*. Mercia, envying its happinefs, invaded its borders, and roufed the in-* 
habitants from their pleafing tranquility. To oppofe his march, Cyne¬ 
gils- and his fon, at the head of their army, advanced as far as Ciren- 
cefter, where they met the foe and gave them battle the fight was ob- 
ftinately continued all the day, with prodigious flaughter on either fide; 
the night at laft put an end to the conflict, but yet it was impofiible to 
determine which party had the upper-hand : however, in the morning, on 
both fides they found their lofs fo great, that neither the one nor the 
other were willing to renew the engagement; but after fome confuta¬ 
tion between Penda and his party, and Cynegils, his fon, and their 
army, propofals were agreed to, and a fair peace was concluded upon 
and confirmed. This done, Penda returned to Mercia, and Cynegils, 
with his fon Cwichelm, to their own court.* 

A. D. 635. After this battle, the reign of Cynegils was paffed in peace; this cit- 
Smthecinif ciim ^ ance g ave him leifure to attend to the falutary dodtrine of Chrif- 

tian faith. 

f Malmf. lib. i. cap. 2. and forty-fix, but Henry Hunt, makes 

i Beambune in the Sax. Chron. now them to be two thotifand and fixty-two. 
JBindott, ,in Dorfetfliire. Camden Brit. * Chron. Sax. lub an. 628. W. Malmf. 

§ The Saxon Chron. fay6 two thoufand Hen. Hunt, &c. lup. 
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tianity, which now began to be preached in his dominions by Berinus: A. D. 635. 
and -what by the imprelfion that his difcourfes made upon the heart of 
Cynegils, and the perfuafion of Ofwald the Pious, king of Northum¬ 
berland, (who afterwards married his daughter) he was convinced of 
the divine truths, and was baptized at York. The example of the 
king was prefently followed by his fubjedts, who joyfully received the 
Chriftian faith, and forfook their former errors.f ' 

The next year after Cynegils had been baptized, Cwichelm, his fon, A. D. 636. 
was alfo lead to the font, at the city of York, and died in that very Cwlche)m is 
year, leaving his father in foie pofieffion of the kingdom. In the mean baptiz'd'“nd 
time the Chriftian religion flourilhed exceedingly in every part of Wef- dieth - 
fex.J 

Cynegils outlived his fon and colleague only fix years, and died in The death and 
the year of our Lord 642, greatly lamented by his fubjedbs, after he had tflueof Cynefe,is ' 
glorioufly reigned thirty-one years, and was buried in the monaftery of 
Winton, which he had newly founded.* Cynegils had three fons 
and one daughter, the eldeft was Cwichelm, who had reigned with 
and died before his father; the fecond was Cenwalh, who fuc- 
ceeded his father; and the third was Centwine, who was alfo king of the. 

Weft Saxons. The daughter of,Cynegils was named Kineburga; Ihewas, 
in her father’s life-time, married to Olwald, king of Northumberland. 

Befides the adtions which are already attributed to the prowefs of Cy- Raftfe* fubdu&s 
negils, and his warlike fon, Cwichelm, they made war upon the three ^[ s ^n! eilsand 
fons of Sebba, (who, after the death of their father, ruled in the king¬ 
dom of the Eaft Saxons) and flew them in the field, and brought the 
power of that dominion to a very low ebb. |j 


CENWALH, the Jeventh King of Wessex. 

After the deceafe of Cynegils, his fecond fon, Cenwalh, afcendedA. D. 64^. 
the throne ofWeflex. In the early part of iiis reign, this prince gave °* 

himfelf up to vice, and Hill continued in the idolatry of his ancef- 
tors, utterly refufing to receive the Chriftian faith, after the example of 
his father, and the greater part of his fubjedts. Amongft other unlaw¬ 
ful adtions, he put away his wife Sexburga, who was the lifter ofPenda, 
king of Mercia.§ This laft imprudent ftep had nearly ended in his total 
deftrudtion ; for the difgrace which was thrown upon Sexburga, drew 
down upon him the anger ofPenda her brother, whofe fierce and fero¬ 
cious temper needed but little offence to ftimulate his revenge. 


Cenwalh foon found, by woeful experience, that the ftorm which he d ^. _ 
had raifedwas too great for him to withftand, for Penda, invading the d'm.s s ' 


+ Bede Ecclef. Hift. lib. iii. cap. 7. 
Hill. Ethehverd. Chron. Sax. fubann. bjc. 
Malmf. Hunt. &c. in fupra. 
t lb. ib. &c. 

w Chron. Wint. T. Redbournc, &c. 

Vol. I. 


|| Matt, of Weft, places this tranfa&ion 
in the year 616, about which time per¬ 
haps it may have happened. 

§ Bede Ecclef. Hift. lib. iii. cap. 7. 
W. Malmf. lib. i. cap. 2. 
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A. D. 645. borders of \Yefiex,, a£ the bead of a powerful array, payed, his way with 
ruin. and deftni£tipn, Alarmed at the approaching- danger, Cenwalh, 
abandoned his kingdom, and fled for refuge to the court of Anna,, king 
of the Eaft Angles, where he was received in a friendly and hofpitable 
manner. By the adyice and, perfuafion, of that virtuous, prince, he was 
converted to,the Chriftian faith, and the year following his flight from 
We flex, received baptifin. at the hands, of Birinus.* * * § After he had taken 
. pon him the true religion, he entirely changed his former courfe of life, 
and again receivedSexburga, as the confort of his bed. 

A. D. 648. When Cenwalh had; refided three years at the court of Anna,, he was, 
cen aih re ^y ^ a ^' 1 ^ :anGG °f that prince, reftored to the throne of Weflqx.jf and,his 
eiHM aedin haughty brother, Penda, appeafed by his fubmiflion, and the reftoration-. of 
the kingdwn. Sexbur-ga to her former honours, turned his arms another way, and.eeafed 
to moleft his kingdom. Cenwalh thus unexpectedly re-eftablilhed in 
his kingly dignity, held the government with an equal hand; his actions 
he moderated by juftice and mercy, i’ceking by virtue and difcretion to 
gain the love of his fubjeCts, and to promote their peace. 

A. D. 652. Notwithftanding the great lenity with which this-excellent prince did 
bear his rule, there yet were murmurs and difcontents prevailing, amongft 
2 -™-- many of his fubjeCts3 agitated, perhaps,*by evil-defigning men. From 
private difcords' they proceeded to open, rebellion, and. took the field 
again ft him. To- fupprefs this dangerous revolt, he gathered all 
the forces together that he could, and afiifted by his faft friends, gave 
battle to the rebels, at a place called Bradenford, by Afene but which 
party prevailed, as well as the general caufe. of the rebellion, is not 
known: however, by Cenwalh’s enjoying his dignity with great ho¬ 
nour for a confiderable time after this event, it is highly probable, that 
lie gained the victory, and entirely fubdued the rebellious faCtion.§ 

A. D. 658. Peace thus reftored in Weflex, for the Ipace of fix years Cenwalh re- 
The b itons ce i ye ^ 110 further difturbance but aj: the expiration of that term, the 
overcome™* neighbouring Britons, who hadlong lain quiet in their own ftates, began 

Fennum. again to lift up their heads, and meditate a renewal of the war. Thefe 

commotions being made known to Cenwalh, he inftantly caufed prepa¬ 
rations to be made, in order to refift-their attempts, and with his army 
met them at a place called Peonnum,|| where a lharp engagement enfued, 

* Bede Sc Malmf. ut loc. cit. Chron. that Will. Malmlbury mentions two bat- 
Sax. fub anno 646, & Hill. Ethelwerd, ties fought by Cenwalh, againft the Bri- 

+ ibid. Ibid.&c. fee. tons; the firft at Witgornes burg, of 

$ This place, Camden tells us, is Brad- which he relates nothing of the particu- 
ford, in Wiitfliire, near the river Avon, lars, nor which army was viftorious; the 
Vide Camd. in Wiltfhire. fecond at Peonnum, as above; but the Sax. 

§ Ethelwerd, Hift. lib. ii. Chron. Ethelwerd, Henry Huntingdon, 

|| Fenor, or Pcnnum, in Somerfetfliire. MatU Weft. Higden, &c. &c. make men- 
Vide Camden. Here I may take notice, tion of but one battle, 

4 in 
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in which the Britons were totally routed, and pursued by the Weft A. D. 658. 
Saxons as far as Pendridan j a final! remnant efcaping with great diffi¬ 
culty. The prodigious daughter which was made of the Britons during 
the courfe of this battle, and the purfuit which followed, was fo great, 
that they were glad to make peace, and retire from the borders of 
Weffex. 

After three years reft, frefli difturbances called Cenwalh to the field A. D. 661. 
again ; for Wulfere, king of the Mercians, fon ofPenda, moved by his Wu i fere ; nvades 
irrefiftible ambition, and third; for glory, and nothing regarding the tie Reflex, 
of relationffiip which was exilting between himfelf and Cenwalh, invaded 
his dominions, and deftroyed the country wherever he came. The Weft 
Saxons, under the conduct of their king, had recourfe to arms, and at 
a place called Poflentes burg, fought with the Mercians, but without fuc- 
cefsj for Fortune favouring the attempts of Wulfere,’his army prevailed, 
andCenwalh with his party were put to flight.* The Mercians havingthus 
gained a pafiage in the kingdom, purfued their victories to Pendridan, 
and invaded the ifle of Wight, which they took ; and Wulfere afterwards 
gave it to Edelwalch, the king of the South Saxons. 

When Wulfere, king of Mercia, departed from Weflex, Cenwalh £ e he w death of 
enjoyed his kingdom in peace till the day of his death, which happened Cenwalh ' 
in the year 672. He reigned thirty years, including the three years 
that he was abfent from the kingdom. His body was buried in the ca¬ 
thedral church at Winchefter.f He had but one wife, Sexburga, the 
lifter of Penda, who outlived him; and by whom he does not feem to 
have had any iflfue to fucceed him in the kingdom. 

SEXBURGA, Governess of the West Saxons. 

After the deceafe of her huffiand, Sexburga, his queen, (a woman A. D. 673. 
of great abilities) took the government of Weflex upon her. She was Scxbur ^ af 
well acquainted with the affairs of ftate, and fupported her charge with fum<-s?heVo- 
uncommon fpirit. When lbe had ruled the Ipace of one year, J fhe was veimme ' u - 
either depofed by her fubjefts, or prevented by death, from making a 
greater figure in the realm : the former, indeed, is moft likely j for we , 
may reafonably fuppofe, that the minds of this fierce people, and the 
warlike ideas which they imbibed from their anceftors, could not in thefe 
early times be fo refined, as to permit them to fit down contented under 
the government of a woman, even though Ihe might have been a perfedt 

* Ethelwerd relates the fucce'fs of this above, is confirmed by the Saxon Chron. 
battle in a manner totally different from Malmf. Hunt. Mat. Weft, and all the au- 
all other authors ; for he declares, that thors quoted before, 
the vidtory was gained by Cenwalh, and f Chron. Winton. per T. Redbourne. 
that he took Wulfere priioner : but this . J Chron. Sax. fub anno 673. Chron. 
is not likely to have been the cafe, from J. Brompton & Vet. MS. in Bib. Cotton, 
the circumftances which follow. The ac- marked Julius D, vi. Huntingdon, &c. 
count of this battle, as it ftands in the text 

P 2 poll- 
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A. D. 673. politician j they rather chofe the bold and hardy warrior for their 
chief, who would lead them on to acquire their honour in blood and 
(laughter, than the polifhed ftalefman, by whofe direction they might 
enjoy full peace and affluence, whilft their fwords were rufting in their 
fcabbards. 

ESCWINE, the eighth King of Wessex.-}- 

A. D. 674. When this extraordinary woman had ceafed to rule in Weflex, Efc- 
Eftwine joins wine, the defcendant of Ceolfulf, the fon of Cenric, was advanced to 
Centum* with the throne. Centwine, the brother of Cenwalh, was indeed the next 
kingdom 6 lawful heir, but it feems that Efcwine made him partaker of his dignity.^; 

A. D. 675. I n the fecond year of his reign, Efcwine fought a bloody battle againft 
Efcwine fights Wulfere, the king of Mercia, who had entered the borders of Weflex, 
with Wuty'ere. and was fpoling the country. The place where the armies met, was 
called Ridanheafod, and, after a prodigious daughter on either fide, 
the victory remained doubtful. 

Efcwine leaves After Efcwine had reigned two years, he deceafed, leaving neither 
'no i fiii e . w i.f e n or children behind him to fucceed him in his dignity ; therefore, 

Centwine, his colleague, after his death, took upon him the govern* 
ment of the whole kingdom. 


CENTWINE, the ninth King of . Wessex. 

A. D. 676. Bv the death of his colleague, Centwine remained unrivalled in the 
Centwine over- kingdom of^Yeflex. Few of the adlions of this prince are recorded; 
comeTthVBri r " but yet his wars with the Britons prove him to have been a brave and va- 
tons * liant commander ; againft whom he fo prevailed, that he drove them 

from their poffefiions in the weft, and chafed them even to the fea- 
fhore.§ Overcome with this -perpetual ftream of misfortunes, the fpirit 
of refinance amongft thefe wretched people (who inhabited the weftern 
angle of Britain) was quite broke down ; fo thatdefpairing of fuccefs, 
they forfook their arms, and in extreme indigence fled to mountains 
and fecret places, mournfully reflecting on the miferies of their prefent 
ft ate. What immediately followed amongft them is not known but, 
perhaps at laft inured to their woes, and familiar with diftrefs, their mis¬ 
fortunes might by degrees be lefs felt; and becaufe they found they 
could not better their fituation, they might ufe the utmoft of their en¬ 
deavours to render it as comfortable as pofiible. 

2^, Centwine reigned nine years, in great repute, after the death of his col- 
wji v.ut 1 uc. 2 ea g ue ^ anc j died in the year of our Lord 685. He left no iflue behind 


* Will. Malmf. lib. i. cap. 2. 

•(• This king and his afl’ociate, who out¬ 
lived him, are by Bede, for what reafon I 
know not, called “ Suhregulif or petty 
kings. Ecc. Hift. lib. iv. cap. 12. 

J Thus much we may gather from the 


words of Bede, and the more exprefs de¬ 
claration of Malmlbury; though Hunting¬ 
don, Mat. Weft, and others, have let 
them down as reigning feparately. 

§ Chrou. Sax. lub anno 681. 
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feim' to ;inherit the, kingdom, fo thaHt fell to Ceadwalla, an afpiringA. D. 676. 
young man, of noble birth.* He fprang from Cutha, the eldeft fon of 
Ceawlin. 

CEADWALLA, the tenth King of Wessex. 

Ceadwalla feems in the early part of his life to have difcovered the A. D. 68q.. 
feeds of an ambitious temper. By the prevalence of fome particular f ac * Someaccount 
tion, he was, during the reign of Centwine, banifhed from his country ; 0 f Ceadw“iu 
yet fuch was his intereft in the realm, that a ftrong party of valiant men*^^ »tu«* 
attended upon his fteps, and made themfelves partakers of his fortune, crown. 

After he left Wefiex with his little army, he invaded the neighbouring 
kingdom of Sufiex, where he Hew Edelwalch, who ruled in thofe domi¬ 
nions, and routed all his forces; purfuing his conqueft, He ravaged the 
country wherever he came, and his followers loaded themfelves with the 
fpoils. When, he had for fome time continued his marches in Sufiex, 
two valiant chiefs, named Berthunus and Anthun, arofe in the defence of 
their fuffering country, and with a ftrong army which they had collected 
together, gave him battle. Fortune fo far favoured their couragious at¬ 
tempts, that they drove, the invading Ceadwalla and his party from the 
borders of Sufiex, and took the government of the kingdom upon them- 
felves.t 

After Ceadwalla had left Sufiex, he returned into his own country ; A. D. 6S5.. 
about which time the death of Centwine opened the way before him to Theg 
the throne of Wefiex: nor was he backward in feizing upon the favoura- saxaus^vL,. 
ble opportunity, but quickly fet up his claim to the crown, and fucceed- come * 
ed in his defigns, When he had fettled himfelf fecurely in the govern¬ 
ment, he turned his ambitious eyes, again upon Sufiex.. In his former 
wars he. had difcovered the weaknefs of that kingdom,* and though he. 
had been expelled by force from thence, yet he readily conceived, that 
with a ftronger army he might in a fecond expedition eafily fubdue the 
whole realm, and add it to his own dominions. Elated with thefe afpiring. 
thoughts, he collected a large army together, and marching to the bor¬ 
ders of Sufiex, began his invafion, deftroying with fire and fword as 
he pafifed through the land. Thefe alarming dangers called for the 
fpeedy affiftance of the two valiant dukes,, who had before reftored peace 
to their bleeding country: at the head of all their forces they marched 
forward, to oppofe the pafifage of Ceadwalla.. But the engagement 
proved unfortunate to the South Saxons; for Berthunus was flain in the 
field, and Anthun with the army put to flight. This misfortune re¬ 
duced the power of Sufiex to fo low an ebb, that the miferable inhabi¬ 
tants were no longer in. condition to. refill their conquering foes: fo that 
the whole country was feized upon by Ceadwalla,,. and. became fubjedt to. 
his dominion.$ 

* Bede, Ecclef.Hilt Jib.iv.cap. if. if Ibid?. 

f Ibid. 

Sufiex 
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A, D. <686. Suffer thus overcame, Ceadwalla ^marched to its foutihern borders, 
T h e m e of near the fea, and determined upon the conqueft ofthe ifle of Wight j 
wight con- wherefore, with his army he invaded that little kingdom, and obtained 
v ' e, ' cd ‘ a fignal vidtory over the unfortunate inhabitants, who fubmitted them- 
felves to their conqueror. The two forts of Arvald, the king of that 
i-Qand, had (on the firft notice of Ceadwalla’s defign) withdrawn them- 
felves from thence, and lay hid not far off: but foon after, being betray¬ 
ed, they were taken -from their retreat, and delivered up to Ceadwalla, 
at whofe command they were firft baptized, and after put to death.* 

A. D. 687. The fuccefs which had crowned the attempts of Ceadwalla upon Suf- 
fex and the ifle of Wight, was far from fatisfying his afpiring wiffaes ^ on 
w'r1nKeHt a , kes t ^ ie contrary, it proved a fpur to his ambition, and hurried him on to 
and his fucctVs. greater undertakings. By the conqueft ofthe South Saxon kingdom, he 
opened a free paffage into Kent. Considering the peace and tranquility 
which had fo long prevailed in that diftrift, and that having at this 
time no lawful heir to inherit the crown, the kingdom was divided into va¬ 
rious factions, and difturbed by civil diffentions, he looked upon the op¬ 
portunity which now offered for his invading it, as too favourable to be 
neglectfully paffed by; wherefore, affifted by his brother Mollo, he led his 
army, animated by theiryidlories already gained, and big with the hopes 
of future fpoils, into the borders of Kent. The alarm of this approach¬ 
ing ruin, contrary to the thoughts or defires of Ceadwalla, put an end 
for a time to the civil difcord which had prevailed amongft the people, 
and they all unahimoufly united together in one body againft their gene¬ 
ral foe j therefore, the firft attempts of Ceadwalla were far from being fo 
fortunate as he had expefted : yet he continued his march, and did great 
damage. In one of thefe encounters, his brother Mollo was (lain as he 
was making his retreat, with twelve brave warriors who accompanied 
him; for, being encompaffed by the Kentilh men, they had taken re¬ 
fuge in a frnall fort, which was at hand, where they defended themfelve-s 
for fome time, refilling to yield themfelves to the befiegers. The Ken- 
tifh men enraged at the oppofition which they made, fet fire to the fort, 
and Mollo, with his followers, perifhed in the flames. This unfortu¬ 
nate accident fo highly exafperated Ceadwalla, that with his army he re¬ 
turned again to Kent, and began in moft bloody fort to revenge his bro¬ 
ther’s miferable death. Wherever he came he laid the cpuntry wafte; 
the cities and towns he burnt with fire, and flew the inhabitants with the 
fword: -nor were the wretched inhabitants, with all their combined forces, 
able to beat him back, or flop the progrefs of his rage.f 

* Bede, lib. ir. cap. 16. Malmf. lib. i. they rofe againft him. To quell this dif- 
cap. 2. Chran. Sax. ftib anno 686, &c. turbance, he fent his brother Mollo into 
•f ‘Ghron. Saxon, fub anno 687. & alia. Kent.” Thus, he reports, the war be- 
The author of the Scaia Chronica fays, gan, (but on what authority I know not.) 
that “ Ceadwalla killed Edric and El- The reft of his account agrees with that in 
walki, who began to rebel in-Weflcx; this the text. Scaia Chron. lib. ii. 
fo much difpleal’ed the Kentilh men, that 
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In. aB tbefe engagements. Ceadwadkthad fpilt finch aprofufion of guilt- A. D. 688, 
lefs blood, that when he came feriouily,. and in religious light, to. re- c d n 
fledt upon the dreadful confequences of his cruel conquefts, he was f 0 e Rome* E ° e * 
ftruck widi remorfe ;. and in- order to- expiate in fome meafure the of- 
fenee, he. quitted: his kingly dignity:,- after a,-reign- of little more than 
three years,, and: went in an' humble maimer to- Rome, 'where he received 
baptilinat the hand: of Sergius, (who was-then- pope) and was called Pe¬ 
ter. In the fame year,- being .about thirty years-of age, he died in that 
city, and was. there buried in St. Peter’s church, having a long Latin 
epitaph engraven upon his- tomb.* He does not appear to have been 
married;, fo-that he left noifiue behind him to fucceed in the kingdom. 

ENiA'i, the eleventh King of Wessex, 

After- the departure ofCeadwalla from Weflex v Ina, a noble young A. D. 689.. 
man, defcended* from Cuthwine, the fbn of Ceawline,. took upon him 
the government of the kingdom. His charadler, as drawn in the early Jf h ^a. h ‘ lraaer 
hiitories, is truly amiable ; he was a powerful and wife-prince, bearing 
himfelf with conftant valour in war, and ruling, with equal prudence in 
time of peace. He alfo greatly forwarded the Chriftian religion, which 
at this time began to flourifh in much purity.. Atlafi, attending, per¬ 
haps, rather more than was neceflary to the dodtrine of the priefts, he 
gave way to an enthuljaftic zeal,, which led. him to forfake his worldly 
honour, and undertake a foolifh, though fafhionable, pilgrimage to 
Rome. 

In what particular adtions the firft five years of his reign were em- A. D.. 694.. 
ployed we know not. j for the peace which endured till then,, and fome Ina preparts to „. 
time after, gave him no occafion of fignalizing. his valour. Aihamedinvade Kent., 
of this-inadlive life, he pretended (about this time) to call to mind the 
deftrudtion of Mollo, the brother of Cead walla ; and declaring to his 
people, that he thought the revenge, which his predeceffor had taken, 
was not equal to the cruelty of the fadt,. he therefore held himfelf jufti- 
fiied to invade the kingdom of Kent again, and quite complete the ruin 
of that ftate : thus were his ambitious defigns mafked under the fplendid 
appearance of juftiee ! The alarming news of Ina’s preparations to in¬ 
vade Kent was foon made known to Wihtred, who then reigned in that 
diftridt and his apprehenfions of the confequences were ftill more 
dreadful,, becaufe he found himfelf in no condition to oppofe his adver- 
fary by force of arms. . In this extremity, ambafladors were difpatched to 
Ina, who made large demands to pacify his wrath: wherefore, a prodi- 

* The original.of this epitaph, as-given “ raino Juftiniano piitfimo Augufto anno 
in Bede, is as follows : “ Hie depolitus eft tl ejus confolhtfls-quarto pontificante apo- 
“ Cedvai, qui St Petrus, Rex Saxonum, “ llolico viro domino Sergio Pap/ 1 , anno- 
“ fub die duodecimo, kalendarum Maja- “ fecundo” And this is preceded by a 
“ rum, indafbione fccundi\; quivixitan- long Latin poem. Vide Bede, Ecclef. Hift.. 

“ nos pliis minus triginta, imperante Do- lib. v. cap. 7.. 
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A. D. 694.gious fum of money was delivered to-him, and thirty .of the chief adtors 
in the murder of Mollo and his companions.* 

A. D. 710. Six. years after the confirmation of this peace, the Britons once more 
began to make head againft Welfex; and under the command of-a chief; 
the BntonT.' 1 ' 1 namedGerent, a large army of them entered the borders of the realm. Ina, 
watchful for the fafety of his fubjedts, gathered all his forces together, and 
being joined by his coufin Nun, halted to ftop their progrefs. A defperate 
engagement enfued, whichin the beginning feemed to promile conqueftto 
the Britons, for a valiant leader, on the Saxon’s fide, (named, Higebald) 
being Gain, the army was for fome time in confufion; but being rallied 
again, by the prudence and condudt of Ina and Nun, the onfet was 
again begun, and the Britons found fuch lharp refiftance, that they 
lhrunk back, and were clofely prefled by the Saxons j at length, being 
unable to withftand their force any longer, they fled from the field, and 
left Ina in full polfeflion of his glorious conqueft.f But yet he opprefied 
them not as his predeceflbrs had" done, for about this time the noblemen 
of the Britons began to intermarry with the noble virgins of the Saxons, 
and the Saxons again with thofe of the Britons. J 

A. D. 715. His next important wars were thofe which he fupported againft' Cel- 
ina wars with rec ^ 3 Mercia, with whom he fought a lharp and bloody battle 

CeL'd^^ns of at Wodens burh, where, after prodigious daughter on both fides, the 
Mercia. viftory yet remained doubtful. The true occafion of thefe wars is riot 
let down by the hiftorians j .but it is molt likely, that ambition on one 
fide or the other, might be the firft and original caufe.§ 

■A. D. 722. Seven years after the battle of Wodens burh, the South Saxons, who 
The south had long groaned under die bondage of thofe of Welfex, began to re- 
Saxons rebel, volt, and with repeated ftruggles fought to regain their native liberty. 

Under the conduct of a chief whom they fet up, named Ealdbright, 
they took the field. This rebellion brought Ina with his army into Suf- 
fex, where he fought with the South Saxons ; but the immediate fuccefs 
of this battle is not recorded.! 

A. D. 725. After three years, the war being continued, (and, as we may fup- 
The South pofe, with different fuccefs) Ina again fought a great battle with the 
Saxons over- South Saxbns, which proved a decifive one ; for Ina and his army pre¬ 
vailed againft their opponents, and flew their leader, Ealdbright, in the 
field. The lofs which the South Saxons fuftained in this encounter was 
fo conliderable, that they were no longer able to make head againft the 

* W. Malmf. lib. i. cap. 2. Chr. Sax. t Chron. Winton. T. Redbourne. 
fub anno 694. § Chron. Sax. Hunt. lib. iv. Ethel- 

f Chron. Saxon, fub anno 7 jo. Hen. werd. Brompton, Sec. 

I-Iunt. lib. iv. Ethelwerd, See. See. j| Chron. Sax. iub anno 722. 
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Weft Saxons, but fubmitted themfelves to the will of the conqueror,,A. D. 725, 
who once more united the whole of their dominions to his own.* 

When Ina had reigned in glory the fpace of thirty-nine years, f by the a. D. 7284. 
continual perfuafion of Ethqlburh, his queen, he relinquilhed his crown 
and ftate, and journeyed to Rome, where he pafted the reft of his life Jj* '^ es 
in obfcurity, divefted of all worldly pomp,J and died in poverty.goes 8 toRumL 
This king has left behind him an excellent, code of laws,, which were 
made in his time, and are preferred to this day. Ina had. one bro¬ 
ther, named Ingild, who died before him j and two filters, Cwenhurh 
•and Cuthburh; the laft was married to Ealdferth,. the king of Northum¬ 
berland, but loon after Ihe was parted from him, preferring a monadic 
life to the married ftate.§ Ina left no children behind him to inherit the 
crown of Weflfex. 

ETHELHEARD, the twelfth King of Wessex.. 

After Ina had abdicated the throne of the Weft Saxons, Ethelheard, A. D. 72it. 
a near relation of his, was advanced to the dignity j not indeed by t h e ofwaldrebel5 in 
common confent of the whole kingdom, but rather by the prevalence of wcfiL. k 5 
fome ftrong parties. For Ofwald, a noble young man, defcended from 
Cuthwin, the fon of Ceawlin, appears to have had a better claim to the 
crown than Ethelheard himfelf. || Moved by the juftice of his caufe;, 
there were not wanting many in the realm, who began by murmurings. 
and difcontent, to Ihew themfelves difaffedted to the rule of Ethel¬ 
heard, and took part with Ofwald, perluading him- to enter the field 
againft his ufurping relation. This flattering advice was prefently pur- 
fued by the ambitious youth, who* § placing himfelf at the head of his 
party; broke out in open rebellion. After lome Ihort continuance of 
this civil war, Ethelheard and his army gained fuch ground upon Of¬ 
wald, that, defpairing of fuceefs,. h? gave up the ftruggle, leaving the 
realm in peace to his opponent, and foon after he deceaied> which put a 
fudden end to all the late difturbance.** 

When Ofwald had fled the kingdom* Ethelheard remained fecure, 
unrivalled in his dignity; the remaining part of his reign was fpent in 1 e Mr ’ 
perfedV peace and tranquility, fo that we find nothing more recorded of 
him, than that he reigned fourteea years,, and died without iflue, in the 
year of our Lord 74a..ft 

* Chron, Sax. iub anno 725. & alia ut Mercia. I11 the-Saxon Chronicle, his pe* 
fup. , digree i9 more juftly derived from Cerdic, 

f Bede fays, only thirty-feven years thus : Ofwald the fon of Ethelbald,- the fon 
and fome odd months. Redbourne and of Cynebald, the ion of Cuthwin, the fon 
others.fay, thirty-eight. of Ceawlin, the fon ofCenric, the fon of 

t Malmf. lib. i. cap. 2. Cerdic. Chron. Sax. fubanno 728. 

§ Chron. Sax. fub anno 728. ** Chron. Sax. Malmlbury, Hunting'¬ 

ll Brompton erroneoufly declares, that don, &c. 
this Ofwald was fon to Ethelbald, king of ++ Chron. Saxon,. &c. &c. 

Vol. I. CUTH- 
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CUTHRED, the thirteenth King cf Wessex. 

A. D. ,742, After the death of Ethelheard, his brother Cuthred laid claim to the 
„ u 1L , throne of Weffex, and fucceeded eafily in his defign. The beginning of 
wSIponcS-his reign was ulhered in by dangerous troubles; for Ethelbaid, the af- 
»»• pii-ing Mercian.king, affaulted his realm, as well by open war, as private 

, -practices, Cuthred, the mean while, refitted the attempts of his enemy 

with unlhaken resolution,' fo that after fome fhort continuance of thisdi- 
fturbance, there enfued a fharp engagement between the two kings, where 
prodigious daughter was made on either fide. This calmed the fury of 
their minds, and led them to accept of conditions; for, as neither one 
nor the other chofe to renew the battle, a fair agreement was prefently 
made between them, and a firm-eftabliihed peace was the refult.* 

A. D. 744. When fome time had elapfed from the firft conclufion of this peace. 
The Britons Cuthred joined his forces with thofe'of Ethelbaid, and both thefe kings 
•veixome. marched againft the Britons, with whom they fought a great and bloody 
battle. The Britons, unable to refift the united power of the Saxons, 
fled from the field, and werepurfued by their enemies, who made a pro¬ 
digious (laughter. After this victory, the fuccefsful kings returned again 
to their own dominions, and remained peaceable for a confiderable length 
of time.f 

A. D. 748. Four years of perfeft tranquility followed in the kingdom of Weffex, 
when the domeftic peace of Cuthred was difturbed by a very unhappy 
Jrc 2 Si 2 f fM accident: Cynric, his eldeft fon, a youth of great fpirit, bearing, as it 
Ham. feems, fome high command in the army, behaved with fuch haughti- 

nefs, and carried his pride to fo great a length, that a large party of the 
foldiers rofe feditioufly againft him, complaining grievoufly of their op- 
•preflion. In endeavouring to fupprefs this dangerous infurredtion, Cyn¬ 
ric himfelfwas flain, to the great grief of his father.^ 

A. D. 750. This trouble was foon after followed by another, of ftill more alarming 
a nature; for iEthelhun, a nobleman of great repute in the kingdom, 
XtheiSlun". taking offence at fome proceedings of his Sovereign, role againft him in 
open rebellion, and perfuaded a large party of the people to efpoufe his 
caufe. Cuthred, with his friends who continued faithful to him, marched 
againft the feditious earl, and gave him battle; after a bloody engage¬ 
ment, the rebels were put to flight, and the king obtained a perfect vic¬ 
tory. The earl now driven to the laft diftrefs, was forced to fubmit to 
his evil fortune; but the king, remembering mercy in the midft of ju- 

* Chron. Sax. fab anno 741. Henry % Ibid. Ibid. Et Chron. Vrivallenfi* 
Huntingdon, lib. iv. &c. &c. See. 

+ Chron, Sax. fub anno 743. & Hunt. 
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ftice, generoufly forgave him theoffence, and reftored him again to allA. D. 750. 
his former honours. So great was the imprefilon which this unexpected 
clemency made in the heart of iEthelhun, that, by his future actions, 
he gratefully drove to convince his matter that his mercy was not be¬ 
llowed in vain.* 

Shortly after Cuthred had compoied all thefe domettic troubles, the A. D. 754.. 
war broke out again afrelh between him and Ethelbald, king of Mer- 
cia, his old enemy. Unbounded pride and ambition had blown up into news'th^wTr 
a flame the latent fparks of refentment in the breaft of the Mercian,, fo with the Saxon*, 
that without the leaft juft caufe he invaded Weflex, and diftrefied the 
borders with his cruel conquefts ■, but it was not long before Cuthred 
met him with his army, and put a flop to the progrefs of his arms. At 
Beorgfordhe fought with the Mercians, and gained a complete-victory.. 

The fuccefs of Cuthred in this important battle, is faid to have been 
chiefly owing to the great valour and conduct of iEthelhun, the noble¬ 
man who had rebelled againft his lbvereign, and was pardoned as we 
have feen above. Yet the conqueft was not gained without confide- 
rable daughter on either fide, f 

This defeat* far from preventing the defigns of Ethelbald, ferved rather A. D. 757. 
to ftimuiate his ambition, andfwell his pride beyond the bounds of rea-^ 
fon and diferetion. In about two years he had again recruited his army, sceaiJune. 0 * 
and poured his forces upon the borders of Weflex. Cuthred marched 
againft him, and proved fuccefsful in the war, caufing his enemy to re¬ 
treat as far as Sceandune,j; where he gave him battle. A long and 
bloody conflict enfued, in which Cuthred and his party prevailed, and 
the Mercians were put to flight with the lofs of their king, who is faid 
to have been murdered by the treachery of one of his captains.^ 

The laft war of Cuthred was againft the Britons, whom he overcame The death of 
without much difficulty for the wars which they fuftained againft the Cut red ’ 

Weft Saxons and. the Mercians, in the beginning of Cuthred’s reign, and 
the misfortunes which had preceded that time, had fo weakened their 
power, that they were not in any tolerable ftate of refiftance. 

When this prince had reigned glorioufly near fixteen years, he de¬ 
parted from this life,, in the year of our Lord 758,, and left the kingdom 
without an heir.f 


SIGEBRYHT, the fourteenth King of Wessex. ^ j) 

Upon the death of Cuthred, a man of obfeure birth, named Sige- sigebryht*. evil 
bryth, made his way to the throne of Weflex. The fuccefs which government. 


* Chron. Sax., fub anno 7 co, &c. &c. 
vxfjap. 

Ghron, Sax. fub anno 753. 

I This place is fuppofed to be about 


three miles from Tamworth, in Warwick- 
Ihire. 

§ Hunt, lib iv. Crompton* &c. 

|| Ibid. Ibid.. Chron. Sax. fub anno 
~ 7 * 6 ' 
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A. D. 758. crowned his attempt is the rather furprifing, becaufe his chara&er is 
drawn in hiftpry as a cruel and tyrannical oppreffor of the ftate. The 
ancient laws and conftitution of the realm he endeavoured to pervert, 
and make fubfervient to his own detefted ends. Thefe unjuft proceed¬ 
ings-alarmed the nobles, and provoked his fubjedts in generalj at laft, 
an earl, named Cumbra, (a man of great fpirit, and much refpedted by 
the people) reproved him freely for his evil conduit, and fet before him 
the confequences of perfiftirtg in his errors, entreating, him to hold the 
government with lefs rigour, becaufe the whole nation was univerfally 
difcontented, and daily murmurs from all fides filled the ftate. This 
ipirited admonition, inftead of meeting with a favourable reply, fo high¬ 
ly exafperated Sygebryht againft the unfortunate Cumbra, thathecaufed 
him tp be put to a cruel death. This laft imprudent ftep inflamed the 
minds of the people to fuch a degree, that throwing off all allegiance, 
they rofe againft the tyrant, and threatening vengeance, deprived him of 
all his regal honours, and drove him from the throne, before he had en¬ 
joyed the crown theTpace of one year. 

The death of Sigebryht appears to have been as bafe and grovelling in adverfity, ashe 
.Sijjebrjbc. was p rou d and imperious in proiperity: for, fearing the anger of his juftly- 
exafperated fubjedts, he fled alone from Weffex in a mean dilguile, fear¬ 
fully avoidingthe fight of man, and hiding himfelf in holes and'caverns. 
At laft, he took refuge in a large wood, on the borders of Kent, called 
Andredefweald, where, wandering obfcurely about, he was met- by a 
poor ruftic, who had formerly been a fervant of the murdered Cumbra, 
and the perfon of Sigebryht being known to him, out of zeal to revenge 
the wrongs of his late lord, he flew him upon the ljpot.* 

CYNEWULF, the fifteenth King of the West Saxons. 

A. D. 758. Cynewulf, a noble young man of the line of Cerdic, who was the 
chief leader of the fedition againft Sigebryht, after his expulfion from 
Cynewulfs P ru- th e realm, laid claim fuccefsfully to the royal dignities, and with great 
dent^mn. p ru d ence ca i me d the ftorm which was raifed in the minds of the people 
by the late revolt, reftoring peace and good order to the ftate. All the 
former part of his reign is pafied over by the ancient hiftorians, who have 
contented themfelves with informing us, that he gained feveral great .and 
important victories over the Britons, the particulars of which are no 
where fpecified; but by their fame, he extended his own confequencej 
and by his prudent government at home, fecured the love of his fub- 
je&s.f 

A. D. 775. In the feventeenth year of Cynewulf’s reign, a war broke out between 
The ham ut anc j Qffa, the ambitious king of Mercia, and a great battle was 

.Benfington. 0 0 

* Chron. Saxton. Ethelwerd, lib. ii. ton. J.Redbourne. Chron. Winton, Hen. 
Malmf. lib. i. cap. 2. Chron. John Bromp- Hunt, lib, iv. &c. f lb. ib. &c. * 

fought 
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fought ; n^ai} - Eenfington, inwhich Offa prevailed, and Cyne-A. D. 775.. 

ap^yen fironn,the;field>' Qffa purfuing his victory, took the 
town pf : ^enfingt ( on. apd llel4 it as his OYrn.f 

' From this time to the end of his reign, Cynewulf enjoyed his dominions A. D. 787. 
in perfedt tranquility. Towhich, perhaps, might be owing his unfortunate 
end j for,; if in the former par t of his government he is praifed for his ju- 
ftice and prudence, in- the latter he is accufed of giving way to his plea-death, 
fures, and relying with too .much fecurity. on his profperous ftate. The 
conftant imiles of fortune fo fenfibly affedted his mind, that, forgetful of 
the flippery foundation of worldly grandeur, he overlooked thofecaufes, 
which, though trifling in. tlieir beginning, ended at laft in his final de- 
firudtion. For fome offence which he took againft Cyneheard, (the bro¬ 
ther of Sigebryht, the late king) he banilhed him from the kingdom. 

Cyneheard diffembling- th,e matter, feemed willing to retire from Weffex: 
but meditating revenge, he prevailed up,on a party of defperate ruffians 
to afiiff him'in his undertaking and accompanied with thefe, he returned 
privately to the court of Cynewulf, watching a proper opportunity to 
murder him. He had not been long concealed before he fucceeded in 
his defign ; for the king one evening" vifiting a noble woman at Mer¬ 
ton, (who was his concubine) in a private manner, with only a few at¬ 
tendants, he was narrowlywatched by the confpirators, and when he had 
entered the houfej'they enclofeditround, andendeavoured to force thedoor. 

The king perceiving his danger, caufed the entrance to be clofely barred, 
and endeavoured by promifes andfair words to prevail upon them to dilperfe; 
but when he faw that he could not fucceed, and that the more kindly he 
fpoke to them, the more vociferous were they in their.vows ,and declara¬ 
tions of revenge, he fceafed to argue, and determined with the few faithful 
fervants who accompanied him, to fally out upon them, and fet the hazard 
of his life upon the chance ofwar. This defperate refolution he executed, 
and rufhing Furioufly from the houfe, encountered with Cyneheard him- 
ielf, whom he nearly killed ; but being preferitly furrounded by the re¬ 
bellious crew, he-was beaten down to the earth, and (lain, all his fol¬ 
lowers lharing the fame unfortunate fate. Yet fome report of this dread¬ 
ful accident was foon noifed abroad, and coming to the ears of two chief 
nobles of the realm, Ofric and Wiverth, they called the guards together, 
and hailed to revenge the death of their iovereign. When Cyneheard 
faw them approach, he fought by fair means to mitigate the matter, and 
in a longfpeech attempted to glofs over the heinoufnefs of the crime, 
alledging, in excufe, the injuries he had received. But fo thoroughly 
had the two loyal chieftains inflamed the minds of the foldiers with the 
fpirit ofrefentment, that Cyneheard faw there was no hope left him of 
efcaping, but what depended alone upon his fword wherefore, encou- 

* The Saxon Chron. places this battle fet it down in the twenty-fourth year of 
here. Brompton,' Redbmirne, and orhers, his reign. 

raging 
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A. IX 787. raging his companions to fight valiantly, the eonfli& wak begun : arid 
fo deiperately did the rebels fbpport the charge;, thatthefcales of 
vidtory hung a long time-doubtful^ till at laft> the' caufe of juftice pre¬ 
vailed, and they were totally overcome j Cyneheard himfelf, and eighty- 
eight of his companions, being (lain upon the fpot.* 

Cynewulf havei Cynewulf was murdered after he had reigned upwards of thirty years, 
r«im. ir t0 the in the year of our Lord 788. His body was taken up, and carefully 
conveyed to Winchefter, where it was honourably buried. This prince 
' was never married, fo that at his death the kingdom was again deftitute 
of a legal heir to the crown.f 

BEORHTR 1 C, the fixteenth King of. Wessex. 

A. D. 788. The death of Cynewulf being known, Beorhtric, a nobleman de- 
fcended from Cejrdic,. was by the favour of the people advanced to the 
EeorhtrYc,^" ° government. This prince was a man of mild arid affable temper; the 
meeknefs of his difpofition led him to prefer a life of peace and tranqui¬ 
lity, to that of war and difiurbance : for this reafon, he avoided all occa- 
fions of offence amongff the neighbouring Hates j his equitable behavi¬ 
our fecured their refpedt to his character, and'fettled the happinefs of his 
kingdom upon a folid bafis.ij; 

A. D. 791. By thefe proceedings Beorhtric effablifhed himfelf in the throne j* and 
that he might advance the welfare of his fubje&s, as alfo the better to 
S« w Kau h* P ut m a P°ft ure of defence, if any furrounding Hates might 

to of off*" 8 " moleff, him, he made firm alliance with Offa, the great and powerful 
king of Mercia, efpoufing his daughter Eadburge, a woman of un¬ 
bounded pride and haughtinefs of foul. Yet it is the will of Heaven 
that human wifdom fhall be often baffled, and thofe very purfuits which 
promife the mofl folid fatisfadions, prove too frequently the fatal Heps 
to ruin and deffrudion. Such was the fate of this unfortunate prince : 
that flattering alliance which appeared of fo much importance to the 
Hate, far from producing the happinefs he hoped for, ended at laff in 
his own death. § 

A. D. 792. Egbert, a noble young man, of an afpiring genius, who ruled at this 
time under Beorhtric, in a province of the Weff Saxons, by fome means 
Egbert bamihed. became offenfive to Eadburge, and Hie negle&ed not to fill the king’s 
mind with jealous fears concerning him. Egbert finding the danger he 
was in, left the kingdom, (advifed to do fo perhaps by Beorhtric him¬ 
felf) and went to the court of Offa j but not meeting with the recep¬ 
tion there which he thought fuitable to him, he departed thence, and 

* Cliron. Sax. fnb anno 755. Ethel- } Malrof. lib. i. cap. 2. 
wcrd, lib. ii. Hen. Hunt. lib. iv. Malrof. § Rog. Hoveden, pars prion M. Weft, 
lib. i. cap. 2. Brompton, Retlbonrne, &c. Sax, Chron. Malraf. &c, 
f Ibid. Ibid. 
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went into France, where he remained till, at the death, of Beorhtrie, A. D. 792. 
he was recalled into Weffex, to take the government of that kingdom 
upon him.* 

Soon after the marriage, of Beorhtrie, the piratical Danes (who fo A. D. 793. 
grievoufly infefted the kingdom in the fucceding times) firft invaded ^ 

South Britain, and landing otpon. the coaft of Weffex, from three large L fira”ime“ r 
Ihips, began to fpoil the country. The governor who prefided m rand « Brhain - 
thpfeparts collected the chief of his forces together, and marched down 
to Hop their progrefsi but engaging with them too rafhly, he loft: ..his 
own life, and his attendants were routed. This news being reported to 
Beorhtrie,. he, with,the affiftance of Offa, his father-in-law, came fud- 
denlynpon them, and drove them back to their /hips with great lofs : 
their flight was fo precipitate, that all the fpoils which they had taken 
from; the inhabitants were left behind.f 

Thie imperious fpirit of Eadburge was a conftant vexation to the foul The death of 
of Beorhtrie; his love of peace, and thefoftnefs of his temper, being f o Be0rhtuc ' 
diametrically oppofite to the impatience and uncontroulable dilpolition of 
his queen, who, amongft other of her faults, was alfo a loofe and wan¬ 
ton woman. The general report is, thatjealoufy in her amours was the 
caufe of her huiband’s death ; for, though the ftory is differently related 
by the ancient authors, yet in the chief circumftances it agrees. A no¬ 
ble youth in the king’s court, who, as fome affirm, had formerly been 
her favourite, gave her fome great caufe of difpleafure j big with re¬ 
venge, fhe continually worried the king with complaints againft him; 
but finding that they made not the impreflion upon him which fhe de- 
fired, fhe refolved herfelf to deftroy tne unfortunate culprit} and the 
better to effect her wicked defign, fhe poiloned a cup of liquor, which 
fhe intended to prefent him with: but, in the mean time, the king com¬ 
ing into the room, and being thirfty, took up the cup, and drank the 
poifoned draught. It was too late now to remedy the dreadful miftake; 
for the king prefently after died, greatly lamented by his fubje&s, who, 
highly exafperated at the unhappy end of their monarch, enacted a law, 
that, from that time the king’s wife fhould be deprived of all her privi¬ 
leges and honours, and fhould alfo ceafe to bear the name of queen.f 
This worthy prince reigned near fixteen years, and died without any iffue. 

To avoid the fury of the incenfed people, Eadburge fled into France, 
carrying with her a large quantity of treafure, and fought protection ofh e r° m ifeab4 
Charles, who was then king of that country. But there following her vi- dc * th - 
cious inclinations, Charles placed her in a monaftery, where fhe fhame- 
fully committed adultery with a layman, and was, for that heinous crime, 

* Rqg. Hoveden, pars prior. M. Weft. f After. Anna!, Hoveden, Mat. Weft. 

Sax. Chron. Malmf, &c, S. Dunclim, &c. 

f Ibid. Ibid. 
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A. D. 793. expelled from thence, and after from the kingdom j when wandering 
into Italy, fhe died at Pavia, in extreme poverty and want.* 

A. D. 804. The hiftory of We (Tex thus far continued, our next ftep will be to 
commence the reign- of Egbert, who fucceeded Beorhtric in the king- 
wlflexbrokf dom, and by whofe prowefs the other fix’ dominions of' the heptarchy 
off, to purfue W ere overcome, and joined with this. But before we proceed in the 
the other annals. hift or y of this glorious prince, it will not be amifs to go regularly on 
with the accounts of thofe kingdoms which -we have not fpoken of as yet, 
and bring their annals down to the prefent important period. 

* Afferius, who relates thefematters as then! cries Charles, fee how imprudent 
things himfelf had heard for truth, from your peremptory choice hath been ;' had 
thofe who were witnefles of the fails, alfo you chofen me, f would have given you 
adds another circumftance: While (fays myfon; but now you;have chofen him, 
he) (he was in the court of France, Charles you (hall have’ neither. ‘Having faid this, 
alked her whether foe would wed him, or he fent her to the monaftery, from whence 
hisfon; to which (he replied, Your fon, of foe was, for her adultery, expelled, 
certainty, becaufe he is younger.---Ah, 
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E A S T S E X} 

THE FOURTH KINGDOM OF THE 

H E P T A R G H Y. 

T HE civil and military hiftory of this kingdom, makes an ap-Th?i;ttiecon- 
pearance of fuch little confequ ence in the annals of the heptarchy, [T““ ( ° o f f the 
that fcarcely more than a bare catalogue of the names of the feveral mo- xlrtfex. 
narchs, can be colleded from the imperfect accounts which are left us 
by the ancient authors. In its beginning it was held by Erchenwine, 

(its firft founder) as feodary from Odta, king of Kent; for we may re¬ 
coiled, that the counties of Efiex and Middlefex (which form the 
greater part of this dominion) were given to Hengift, in ranfom of Vor- 
tigern, ^detained by him after the maffacre of the Britons upon the plains 
of Salifbury.* But how long this dependance on Kent continued, or 
whether they ever afierted a ftate of feparate freedom, cannot fo eafily 
be determined} but that they did, may appear moll plaufible, becaufe 
when they were oppreffed by the furrounding Hates, the kings of Kent 
feem quietly to have left them to their fate, and neither complained of 
the injury, nor ftirred to revenge it; which it is moll likely they would 
have done, had Eaftfexyet been confidered as a part of their own feo¬ 
dary ftate. 

I am thoroughly convinced that this dry narrative cannot be en¬ 
tertaining to the readers in general, and becaufe it is impofiible to fup- 
,ply thefe lamentable defefts of ancient hiftory, I fhall pals over the whole 
. account as quickly as pofiible, in order the fooner to arrive at the more 
important and interefting parts of the Chronicle. 

The kingdom of the Eaft Saxons contained the counties of Efiex, The extent of 
Middlefex, and Herefordlhire : on the eaft it is bounded by the Ger- EaftfeJt - 
man ocean, on the fouth by the Thames, on the weft by Buckingham- 
Ihire, and on the north by Suffolk, the borders of the Eaft Angles. 

ERCHENWIN, or ERCHWINE, (a noble Saxon, defeended from A. D. 527.,, 
Woden) arrived in Britain about the year 527, with a ftrong party of 
German troops ; and coming into thefe parts, fettled here, holding the 
fame of Ofta, the grandfon of Hengift, who firft led the Saxons into 
Britain.f He reigned peaceably fixty years, and left behind him a Ion, 
named Sledda. 


* Vide page 70, of this volume. 
VOL. I. 


+ Hen. Hunt, lib, ii. & Mat. Weft, fub 
anno 587. 
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A. D. 587. SLEDDA, the fecond king of the Eaft Saxons, fucceeded his father, 
Erchenwine. This prince married Ricula, the daughter of Hermenric, 
the fourth of Kent. His reign was ten years,* 

A. D. 597. SEBERT, the third king of Eaftfex. This prince was the fon of 
Sledda and Ricula; and immediately upon the death of his father, fuc¬ 
ceeded to the kingdom. By the perfuafion of Ethelbert, king of-Kent, 
(his uncle) joined with the doftrine of Miletus, he was converted to 
Chriftianity; being juftly famous, as the firft king of this diftridt who 
embraced the true faith, f By his queen (whom fome call EthelgodaJ) 
he had three fons, who all-together fucceeded him in the kingdom. Se- 
bert reigned about eighteen years, and was buried, together with his 
queen, in the new church of St. Peter, at Weftminfter, which himfelf 
had built.§ 

A. D. 615. The three fons of Sebert, namely SERRED, SEWARD, and SI<jE- 
BERT, after his death, took upon them the government of Eaftfex. 
But far from following the pious example of their father, thefe wicked 
princes apoftated from the Chriftian faith, and, amongft other enormi¬ 
ties, drove Miletus from his fee at London, becaufe he refolutely re¬ 
filled to prophane the facred rites of the communion. But they were 
not fuffered long to triumph in their abominations; for, in a fatal war 
begun againft the Weft Saxons, their forces were totally overcome, 
and they themfelves (lain in the field, |j about the year of our Lord 
616,** after a fhort reign of two years. Seward left two fons, one 
named Sigebert, who reigned after the death of his father and uncles j 
and the other, Sebba, who alfo fucceeded after to the kingdom. 

A. D. 617. SIGEBERT, the feventh king of the Eaft Saxons. Ths prince was 
firnamed the Little j but whether this title was bellowed upon him be¬ 
caufe he might be lmall in ftature, or from his want of importance in the 
Hate, is a matter which mull ftill remain doubtful. He appears to 
have reigned about eight and twenty years, and dying, left behind him 
a brother and a fon, yet was not immediately fucceeded by either in the 
kingdom. 

A. D. 645,. SIGEBERT the Second, the eighth king of Eaftfex, was the fon of Si- 
gebald, brother of Sebert. By the advice and perfuafion of Ofwy, king 

* Malmftniry -indeed makes Sledda the J Stow, Speed, and others, 

firft king of Eaftfex, without mentioning § Bede, &c. ut fup. 

his father; but other authors have atm- || Bede, lib. ii. cap. Malmfbuiy in- 

buted the firft beginning of this kingdom deed makes no mention of the third fon : 
to Erchemvin; the latter, and more gene- but the authority of Bede is fufficient. 
ral, account, I have rather chofe to fol- Vide Hen. Hunt. &c. 
low. Vide Mat. Weft. Hunt. &c. ** Mat. Weft, fubanno 616, 

+ Bede, lib. ii. cap. 3. Huntingdon,. 

Milt. Weft. &c*. 
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of Northumberland, he abandoned his fuperftitious idolatry, and became A. D. 645. 
a Chriftian. Befides his own piety, and love for the true faith, lie took 
all occafions to promulgate the gofpel amongft his fubjedts. Thefe juft 
and upright proceedings of Sigebert, however they might gain him the 
public love, failed not, on the other hand, to create him private foes: at 
the head of thefe were two of his kinfmen, who put him to death while 
he was viliting at one of their houfes,* after he had reigned about 
Jixteen years. He left a young fon, named Selred, who fome time af¬ 
ter fucceeded to the crown. 

SWITHELM, the fon of Sexbald, the ninth king of the Eaft A. D. 661. 
Saxons, was, after the murder of Sigebert, advanced to the throne. He 
received baptifm at the hands of Ced, Ethelwald, king of the Eaft An¬ 
gles, being his godfather at the font. His reign was only three years, 
or thereabouts, and he died without iflue.f 

SIGHER and SEBBA fucceeded Swithelm, and ruled jointly in Eaft- A. D. 664. 
fex. Sigher was the fon of Sigebert the Little, and Sebba the brother of 
of the fame Sigebert. Sebba remained ftedfaft in the Chriftian faith, but 
his nephew following his vicious inclinations, continued in the idolatry 
of his forefathers, and repaired the ruined temples which were dedicated 
to their gods. However, at laft, by the means of Wulfere, king of 
•Mercia, who fent Janimanus, a learned bifhop, to preach to Sigher and 
his people, they were again converted to. the true faith, and the king 
continued conftant in the fame to the day of his death, J which happened 
in the year of our Lord 6 8j,§ after he had reigned twenty-two years. 

He is laid to have been married to Ofwith, the daughter of Ethelfrith, 
king of Northumberland, a devout woman, by whom he had one fon, 
named Offa, who ruled in Eaftfex fome time after. 

By the death of his colleague, Sebba was left alone in the kingdom, 
which, when he had governed thirty years in the whole, and eight from 
the deceafe of Sigher, he relinquiihed and exchanged his crown for a 
monkilh cowl.|| However, loon after dying, his body was honourably 
interred in the church of St. Paul, where his monument remained, till 
it was loft in the ruin of that venerable pile.** He left behind him two 
fons, Sigehard and Senfred, who reigned after him. 

SIGEHARD and SENFRED, after the abdication of their father, A. D. 691. 
took the government of the kingdom upon them j but the former tak- 

'* Bede, lib. iii. cap. 22 . Malmlbury, J Malmf. ut fup. Bede, lib. lii. cap. 30, 
lib..i. cap. 6. Hen. Huntingdon, lib. ii. H. Hunt. lib. ii. See* 

Urompton, &c. § Mat. Weft. 

f Malmf. ut fup. & Chron. J. Bromp- )| Bede, ut fup. 
ton, ** Vide Speed’s Chron. 
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691. ing up the cowl in the fame monaftery with his father, loon .after his ac- 
ceffion to the throne, his brother ruled alone the (pace of ten years, from 
his firft entry.* ' ■ " 

A. D. 701. OFFA, the fon of Sigher, the fourteenth monarch of the Eaft Saxons, 
fucceeded Senfred: he was a fine perfonable man, and of noble prefence. 
After he had reigned feven years, he followed theenthufiaftic fpirit of the 
times, and left his queen, his kingdom, and his native land, to accom¬ 
pany Cenred, king of Mercia, and the bilhop of Worcefter, to Rome, 
where he became a monk.f Some fay, that his wife, Kinfwith, the 
daughter of Penda, perfuaded him to undertake this foul-faving pilgri¬ 
mage ; and immediately upon his departure, flie herfelf, not in the leaft 
behind hand with her hulband in fuperftition, took the veil upon her in the 
abbey of Kineburg, where her lifter was abbefs.J 

A, D. 708. SELRED, the fifteenth king of Eaftfex, mounted the throne at the 
abdication of Offa ; he was the fon of Sigebert the Second, and proved a 
pious and juft prince. After he had reigned thirty-eight years, he was 
flain by thetreafon of his fubj efts, who, by a long fuccefiion of peaceful 
days, were grown unruly, and headftrong in their difobedience, fo that 
the virtues of their monarch became offenfive; and even his clemency, 
which had prevailed upon him to forgive their former faults, was made 
the wicked plea by which his rebellious murderers fought to- excufe the 
heinoufnefs of their crime. He left neither wife nor iffue behind him.§ 

A. D. 746. SWITHED, the fixteenth, and laft, king of the Eaft Saxons, was a 
nobleman of that realm, who, after the murder of Selred, took'upon 
him the government. His reign was long, and tindifturbed with war, 
until Egbert, the potent king of Weffex, (after having conquered Kent) 
made his way into Eaftfex, and drove the aged monarch from his throne : 
the kingdom being left in fuch an unfavourable condition, was in no cafe 
ableto refill the powerful arms of itsinvader.]| From this time (namely, in 
the year of our Lord 823) Eaftfex may be juftly faid to have ceafed to be a 
diftindt kingdom ; for after its conqueror had fubdued all its forces, he 
impofed his yoke upon the inhabitants, and joined the Hate to his own 
extenfive dominions. And though fome time after Sigeric and Sige- 
hard, two noblemen of that diftridt, revolted from Egbert, and began a 
rebellion in the realm, yet their power was prefently crulhed, and no ef¬ 
fectual freedom refulted from their attempts j. fo- that we. can by no 
means review them as in a ftate of independence, or feparation.. 

* Vide Bede, H. Hunt. lib. ii. Chron. § Malmf. utfup. Chron. Sax. fub anno 
J.Brompton. 746, &c. 

f Bede, lib. v. cap. 20. Hen. Hunt, || Chron. Sax. fub anno 823. Malmf. 
lib. ii. lib. i. cap, 6, 

| Mahnf. lib. i. cap. 6. 
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Thus ended the kingdom of the Eaft Saxons, after it had endured the A. D. 746. 
fpace of tjvo hundred and ninety-fix years; though in,the whole, of this 
time, it never) readied that .exalted pitch of glory* which at fome cer¬ 
tain period fo eifedually diftinguilhed the reft. 


THE END OF THE KINGDOM OF THE EAST SAXONS*. 


NORTHUM- 



( m5 > - . 

SO R T| U M BE R L A N D f 

THE FIFTH KINGDOM OF THE 

HEPTAR GH Y. 

The extent of fT^HE kingdom of NWtlrumb'erland contained the counties of Lanca- 
nn°d. thuinber ' X fhire, Yorklhire, Cumberland, Weftmoreland, and Northumber¬ 
land. On the welt it was bounded by the Irilh fea, and on the eafl by 
the German ocean ; on the fouth by the rivers Merfy and Humber, and 
on the north by Lindifdale Cheviot hills, and the river Tweed. At the 
beginning it was divided into two feparate governments, Bernicia and 
Deira: the former ftretching out from the Tweed to the Tyne j and the 
latter again from the Tyne to the Humber. But in the end both thefe 
diftri&s were united into one. 

■From We mull now remember, that Hengill propofed to Vortigern, the 
A. D.° 494. king 0 f the Britons, the entire fubjugation of the northern infurgents, 
A. D.° 547. (who had fo long diftreffed the fouthern parts of Britain) and made fuch 
' ’ fair promifes of fuccels, that Vortigern foon permitted him to fend for ad- 
Jffairs*in°Nor.° f ^hional fupplies from Germany, that they might fettle in Northumber- 
thumberiand land, in order the better to perform this important bulinefs. The king’s 
xeffion ofidal confent being gained, Hengill invited his brother Odta into Britain, who 
prefently obeyed the fummons, and with his fon EbulTa, accompanied 
with a llrong troop of valiant Saxon youth, failed from Germany, and 
landing in the northern parts of Britain, and (according to the directions 
of Hengill) fettled there. Soon after their arrival, they received intelli¬ 
gence of the wars breaking out in the fouth, between the Britons and 
their countrymen, who had taken poffeflion of thofe parts, under the 
conduCt of Hengill: this they conlidered as a fignal made to them, to 
lhake off all the appearance of friendlhip which had hitherto fubfilled 
between themfelves and the Britons, who inhabited near them. ’Tis 
true, this friendlhip was rather a formal name, than an alliance founded 
on a permanent bafis, even in its bell Hate; for the Saxons had from 
their firfl arrival carried fo high a hand, and been fo tyrannical in their 
proceedings, that the difgulled Britons were thoroughly convinced of 
the infincerity of their profeffions of amity, and faw but too plainly the 
re-ellablilhment of peace and freedom to the country was the leall of the 
Saxons’ intentions. It was but too foon that this lall event entirely con¬ 
firmed the fufpicions of the Britons j for,' throwing off all difguile, the 
treacherous Saxons took the field, commencing open hoflilities, and de¬ 
claring their refolutions to gain by the conquell of their fwords, a large 
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and .ample provifion for themfelyes and their families. This plain ex¬ 
planation of their defigns gave a juft alarm to the Britons, who, defirous 
of prelerving their poffeflions from die deft rudti ve hands of their enemies,, 
role in arms, as hopeful to fubdue them by war. But vain that hope ! 
for the too provident invaders had made a fecret league with their old 
and inveterate foes, the Scots and Pidls, and both their powers joined, 
poured upon .the wretched Britons. Unable to reiift this combined 
force, they fled before them, and fought retreat in the lonefome woods, 
or folitary caverns, whilft the vidtorious enemy deftroyed the country, 
pillaged the cities and towns, and murdered, without mercy, fuch of 
the miferable inhabitants as had fpirit enough to refill: their defigns, or 
remonftrate on the injuftice of them. 

Driven to-the greateft diftrefs, the Britons faw (though now too late) The wars be -_ 
the horrid effects of their miiftaken policy they faw they had invited, tons and Lxons^. 
to a* fruitful land, a fetof men, who, regardleftof their promifes, were 
guided only by their own wants and ferocious ideas, and would not ea- 
fily relinquilh the advantages they had gained. They were now, as it 
were, hemmed in ; on the fouth by Hengift and his army, whilft in the 
north their new-declared foes were preying upon them without mercy, 

Thefe extremities caufed the diftrefled Britons to take up arms, and en¬ 
ter into ftrong combinations againft their enemies, which proceedings, 
made, for a time, analteratibn in the face of affairs i for, by the bravery 
of the Britilh chiefs, fome prefent advantage was gained. In this man¬ 
ner the war was continually kept up, lometimes the Britons, fometimes 
the Saxons, prevailing, for the fpace of fifty-three years j during which 
time, the former icould »not be overcome, nor the latter driven fr-om the 
land.* 

IDA, the firft King of Berntha. A. D. 547. 

This long and troublefome war between the Britons and Saxons, r* arrives in 
kept up for fuch a fucceflion of years, without any manifeft advantage ®^ ai ” ar ^ f a 
that might bring it to a final concluiionon either fide, moft likely in-saxonL v 

* During all this time there was none “ Suh-tgitli , before-mentioned) who was 
of the Saxon chiefs that prefumed to take “ Hiring, that begat Wodnam, that begat 
upon them the title of king, but were “ Witeglis , of whom came Hors, the king, 
contented with that of Deiieror&n, or “ that begat u PP a r that begat Heppa, that 
general. In fome hiftories they are Med “ begat Hermiger, that begat Bernak-, all 
Bubnguli, or petty kings. In the Scala “ which were before the noble king Ida, 

Chronica is this remarkable paflage : ** ant ^ tbe S e ^ es them before Ida be 

“ Hengift having conquered Kent, lent “ llf tle known by Chroniques ” Scala 
“ his brother 0 «fta, and his fon Jebus, Cliron. lib. ii. Here are eight kings be- 
“ into Northumberland, and there they fore Ida enumerated, but it is a great pity 
“ and their fucceffors were dukes under that we have not any other authority to 
“ the kings of Kent, unto fuch time as P rove 5 at leaft, the author of the prefent 
“ the pride of theNorthanhumbers chole account mull have miftaken the title of king, 

“ themfelves a king, (by this word, I for a11 thc bell accounts declare Ida to 
“ fnppofe, we mull underftand one of the have been the firft. 


duced 
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A. D. 547. duced the latter, to fend preffing invitations to their friends in Germany, 
that they might eorrie over into Britain, and affift them in the. conqueft 
of that country, for which they had fo long been ftruggling without 
compleat fuccefs. Either moved by fuch' invitations, or actuated by his 
. own ambition, Ida, a valiant Saxon, (defcended-from Woden) failed from 
. Germany, with a powerful reinforcement, and landed at Flamborough, 
where he joined his countrymen, by whom he was'-received with the 
, greateft joy.* The arrival of Ida, who was alfo accompanied with his 
twelve fons, caufe.d a fpeedy alteration in the affairs of the Saxons ; 
for the haplefs Britons, weakened daily by their, continual wars, and 
depreffed with the melancholy profpedt of their falling ftate, were no 
longer able to refift their increafing foes j who, on the other, hand, in- 
fpired with frefh courage, by the afiiftance of their new come friends, 
renewed the war with uncommon chearfulnefs and alacrity. 

Ida»ffumcs the Thus quickly did the additional forces of the Saxons compleat their 
tide of kmg. conqueft and fecure their fuccefs, for the Britons were driven finally from 
their poflfeflions, and the conquerors prefently over-run Northumberland, 
and the adjacent counties, fettling themfelves in the abandoned eftates, 
and ereding a powerful kingdom of tiieir own. Ida, to whom they 
chiefly owed their rapid fuccefs, was the firfl: who affumed the title of a 
king, and bore his rule over all Bernitia. The better to fecure the bor¬ 
ders of his kingdom, he repaired the cattle of Beddanborough, which 
heretofore was only fenced round with wooden pales, and fet up a ftrong 
wall of ftone about the fame.f The reign of this prince was not idly 
fpent, for continual wars and tumults kept him in the field. The Bri¬ 
tons, though they were opprefled, and driven from their pofifefiions, 
were not totally overcome j they yet continued to annoy the Saxons, and 
ifluing from their retreats in large parties, difturbed their, peace with 
conftant alarms. It is true, by the vigilance and conduft of Ida, they 
were prevented from making any important conquefts j yet thofe re¬ 
peated attacks upon the borders of his kingdom, rendered the ftate of 
his fubje&s, not ohly uncomfortable, but even unfafe. 

A. D. 559. Ida deceafed after he had reigned twelve years. Hi’S iflue was twelve 
The death and f° nSj f lx l ^ em &7 his queen, whofe name is not mentioned; as Adda, 
iiiue of ida. an who fucceeded him in Bernitia; Ethelric and Theodoric, who alfo both 
fucceeded fome time after; Etheric, Omerno, and Theofredum: his 
other fix fons were illegitimate, and their names were Oga, Alric, 
Eccha, Ofoald, Segora and Segothae j all thefe came with their father 
in twelve fhips from Germany, and aflifted him firfl: in his early con¬ 
quefts, and after in the fupport of his kingdom. J 

* Chron. Sax. Ethelwerd, Malmf. &c, } Mat. Weil. 

i lb. Ib. Huntingdon, lib. ii. &c. 
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4DDA, the fecond of Bernitia, and 2$ LLE, the firft King of 
,' Deira. 

Presently after the death of Ida, Adda, his eldeft fon, fucceeded a. D. 560. 
him in his dignity and in the firft year of his reign, iElle, a noble 
chieftaih, and relation of Ida (who had accompanied him into Britain, 
and been greatly affifting in his conquefts) made war upon the Britons fomes the title 
that poffeffed the province of Deira, and drove them out with a power- ofkins ' 
ful hand. He and his followers immediately fettled in that deferted - 
country, which they had gained with their fwords ; and iElle took upon 
himfeif the title of king, advancing the glory of his new realm by vari¬ 
ous important conquefts.* During the reign of ASlle, Adda, king of 
Bernitia, died, after a reign of feven years, and was fucceeded by four 
other princes* of whom we find nothing more recorded than their 
names, and the number of years which they ruled, as follows.: 

GLAPPA, the coufin of Adda, the third king ofBernitia, fucceeded A. D. 567. 
Adda, and reigned five years. 

THEODWALD, brother to Glappa, the fourth king of Bernitia, A. D. 572. 
reigned one year. 

FRETHUJLF, the fecond brother of Glappa, the fifth king of Ber-A. D. 573. 
nitia, reigned feven years.. 

THEODRIC, the third fon of Ida/was the fixth king of Bernitia, he A. D. 580. 
reigned feven years, f 

iELLE, the firft King of Northumberland. 

After the death of thefe five princes, iElle reigned foie king of Nor- a. D. 587. 
thumherland, bearing rule oyer Bernitia and Deira: but whether he ob¬ 
tained this additional’ dignity by force, or the confent of the people, ^J, Ie t h e k govern- 
cannot be determined j yet the latter appears moft probable, from the «?ent of Bwni- 
perfeft tranquility in which he enjoyed his ftate to the -end of his life. tu * 

He died after a reign of near thirty years, twenty-feven of which he 
ruled only in Deira, and the reft in both the kingdoms united together. 

He had r Blue, Edwine, the glorious king of Northumberland, and a 
daughter, named Acca, who was after married to Ethelfrith, king of 
Northumberland. J 

ETHELRIC, the fecond Kinc.c/ Northumberland. 

Ethelric, the fecond fon of Ida, who had fpent the whole of his A. D. 589. 
youth in retirement and obfcurity, after the deceafe of JElle, was, in mt]r]e h]j 
his old age, called forth to take upon him the kingly dignities. He fliort reign, 
fucceeded in the government of both the kingdoms, and reigned near dcath « and 

’* Cliron. Sax. 'Jttalmlbury, Hen, Hunt. -{• Matthew of Weftminftcr, &c» 

Mat. Weft. &c. ' ■ ’ | Ibid. fcc. 

Vox. I. S five 
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A. D. 589. five years in profound peace :* at the end of which time, worn out with 
old age, he departed this-life, leaving two ions behind'him?'"the eldbft, 
Ethelfrith, who ruled after his death-j and Tedbald, a valiant youth, 
flain by the Scots, -in the reign-of his brother, at the battle of Dasgftane. 

ETHELFRITH, the third King ^/Northumberland. 

A. D. 593. Ethelfrith, the fon of Ethelrie, fucceeded his father in both the 
Ethe i frith m . kingdoms. The better to fecure his throne, (and to; prevent all di¬ 
ms >Jca, th" fturbance from young Edwine, the fon of AEIle, and lawful heir to the 
l,l{er Edwine -crown of Deira) he married Acca, the daughter of iElle, beginning his 
reign with great glory. This prince, becaufe of his ambition and infa- 
tiare love of war, was firnamed Fierce if how well this appellation 
became him, we fhall fee hereafter. . > ' . . 

He wart fuc- His firft wars were Supported ten years againft the Britons,: iwhom he 
the Bri l to^ Sainft overcame ) -and fo dreadfully diftrefled, that, flying; from their poflef- 
fions, and abandoning the places of their births, the greater part of them 
wandered in poverty from place to place in fearch of lecret, though mi¬ 
serable, retreats ■, whilft others, unwilling to leave their native homes, 
fubmitted to the yoke of the conqueror, chufing rather to endure the cru¬ 
elties' of his oppreffive-hands, than feek a life of freedom, accompanied 
with mifery and pinching want. Ethelfrith purfued his fortune with un¬ 
common ardour, and fubdued more of the Britilh countries than any An¬ 
gle Saxon king had done before him.f 

A. D. 603. His conquefts were fo rapid, and of fuch importance, that they drew 
He overcome! upon him the jealoufy of the Scots and their neighbours ; - who, .that they 
Scots'" 8 ° f the mi s ht > ^ poifible, lupprefs his rifing glory in the bud, collected their 
• cots ' forces together, and took the field againft him. With their whole army 
(headed by iEgthan, king of the Scots) they advanced to give hfm bat¬ 
tle. Nor was Ethelfrith.unprepared to receive them, for, with' all his 
powers, he met them at a place called Da^gftane, where a long and 
bloody conflict enfued j great was the prowefs, and defperate the refolu- 
tion on either fide j but in the end, after prodigious, Daughter, the for¬ 
tune of Ethelfrith ftill fmiled upon him, and vidtory crowned his 
labours: on the other hand, the Scots, unable to refift, were chafed from 
the field, with fuch confiderable lofs, that for a long time after they 
found themfelves in no condition to renew the war. Yet this vidtory 
was not obtained without great lofs of blood on the Saxons’ fide j for, in 
the beginning of the battle, Tedbald, the brother of Ethelfrith, was (lain, 
and all that part of the army which, he commanded, were put to. the 
rout.§ 

* Chron. Sax. fob anno 588. Malmf. J Bede, lib. i. cap. 34. Hen. Hunt. 
Hunt. &c; lib. ii. &alia. 

f Qni vocatu8 Ferns* H, Hunt. lib,.ii, § Bede, utfup. Chr.Sax.an. 603. &c.. 

, The 
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,. The former vift<Vy> &h<>ugh fo dearly purchafed, was far from cheek-A. D. 607. 
1 jig: theiardourous purfoijtjs of fame; .which engaged the mind of Ethel- TheBr!ton8 
frith.' When four years' were elapfed, he marched again towards the again overcome, 
Britons, and at Cairlegion overthrew their army with great daughter. t a e n r d 0 f the mfnL. 
Before the beginning of this decifive battle, the monks of Bangor mo-°f Bangor, 
naftery,. which was not far from thenc£, : were.; alfembled together, and 
with .hurp.ble.prayer befought Almighty God,to affift their Chriftian bre-. 
thtien,; jtl\e- Britons,, anjd. repel the fierce. ; inyader, 'who, big with the 
fame; of ^hi^nibfmer porjquefts,, was pi;oudJy.advaijcing to deftroy them 
from the land. Their actions and geftures exciting the attention of Ethel - 
frith, he demanded of his chiefs what thofe men were, and what'their em¬ 
ployment? When; he received for anlwer, that they were priefts, who with 
prayers and foppftcatiqnsj were iiivpking the affiftance of their God, and 
encouraging; their iri^nds^by their cqnftantdevotions. “ If that is the 
«f ,c?ie, , (fays .Ethelfrith) they arej;alio dangerous enemies ; for though 
“they are npt armed;with fwords or fpears, yet do they fight againftus 
« with prayers and imprecations; therefore, deftroy them firft, and pro- 
« ceed we after to encounter with their armed forces.” The king’s com¬ 
mand was presently qlpeyed j for, aftrong party of the Saxon foldiers fell 
upon them, L and at ,the firft onfet, Brocmajl, the captain of the . guard, 

(who was let to prevent: the enemies from difturbing the pious duties of 
the monks) dderted his poft, and the whole of the guard following the 
example of their chief, fled away, and left their charge to the relentlefs 
fury of the enemy, who immediately put twelve hundred of them to the 
fwordj fifty only faved themfelves by flight.* 

All thefe ,important viftqriesj which crowned the labours, of Ethel-A. D. 616. 
frith, increafed the confjequence of his government, and raifed his young Edw -.ne 
glory to >fuch a height amongft the iurrounding powers, that none of flies from Nor- 
diem chofe to moleft him. ; , i : This, pacific dilpofition of his neighbours thumberU,ld * 
gave him,leifure.more cloiely tq examine his affairs at home: with 
a jealous eyqhe regarded youhgjEdwine, the fon of iElle, and brother to 
his.queen j,;he wqll knew the, right which he had to Deira, the kingdom 
which his father had .gained by ; the conqueft of his fword. This bar to 
his happinefs he refolved to remove ; for he confidered the changeable- 
nefs of his fubjefts’ tempers, and found his rival daily advancing in po¬ 
pular favour.. Such refleftions led him naturally, to conclude, that die 
fparks of ambition, which he plainly faw lay fmothered in the breaft of 
Edwine, would, when advantage ferved, burft out into aflame, and caufe 
him to aflert his natural rights by raifihg a civil commotion in the ftate, 
which might endanger both 1 His crown and life. Alpiring men will rea¬ 
dily facrifibe all juftice to'alrhbitidn, and if the leaft fear Jhould reign in 
their jealous minds, which might feem likely to affeft the glory of their 
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A. E>. 6i6.ftate, there is nothing btif ^he firfalrefei&yal^f the obje'& 'thaf ©an'give 
them eafe, or make theral'^ihk/fh^rtrfelveS febuTeif ^Stich fwlpi ! cionS ! 
caiifed Ethelfrith to refolve uf)6n ih#M^ath@fEdwirie; but he, by forife 
ipeans being made acquainted with the danger of his fituatioh, fle&frdih 
Northumberland, accompanied with 'his-wife, wandering frorri place to 
place, taking refuge at laft in'the ,r eoiliht of Redwald,^king of the ,!Eaft 
Angles. Redwald, perfoaded by his quben, refiifed toldgliyer up the fu 7 
gitive prince to the mefieiigers. of Ethelfrith, who wefOfent tO demand 
him at his hands, or denounce war agairift him and his realm) ih cafe he 
gave him protection. 

A. D. 617. Redwald, provoked at the infolent earriage of Ethelfrith, not only pre- 
ithtifrith flain ^ erve( ^ Edwine from the malice of his enemy) bflfr fihailf aflifted him ih 
in' battle. “* the recovery of his pati ve righ 11 for, gatherin^liiS arhiy together &s ha- 
ftily as poffible, he followed the meffengefsof fethelirith with luch ex¬ 
pedition, that they had feafely time tb relate 1 the ill lucc’els of their em- 
bafiy, before the alarm was given of his approach: Aftonifhed at the 
fudden danger which threatened his ftate, the Northlimber collected 
fpeedily what forces he could, and advanced tO ftbp the prbgrels 
of his enemies. Both armies met lipoh the banks Of the river Idle,* 
where they fought a cruel battle)' ‘in \^ieh Rfegetthere, the foh of 
Redwald, loft his life. Yet the end ptoved fortunate to Redivald aiid 
his party, for Ethelfrith himfelf was-flairi in the field, and after his death’ 
his forces made but little refiftance. This victory, joined with the death 
of Ethelfrith, entirely cleared the paflage Of Edwiheto the throne of 
Northumberland ■, for the fons of the unfortunate king, hearing of their 
father’s death, Were apprehenfive'for theiir’ToJ^h'fafety)' and iefi the 
kingdom, feeking in other parts a pladO Offiefoge. 
riie iflue of Ethelfrith had reigned four and twenty years when heWas flain. By 

ithsifm . Acca, his wife, the filler of Edwine, he had feven fons; Eanfred, after¬ 
wards king of Bernitia; Ofwald, after king of Northumberland; Ofwine, 
Oflae, Ofwid, Ofia, and Offa jf alfo two daughters, canonized for 
faints, Ofwitha and Ebba. Befides thefe, by his concubine he had ano¬ 
ther fon, named Ofwy, who alfo ruled in Northumberland.^ 

EDWINE, the fourth Kino of Northumberland. 

A. D. 617. Ethelfrith being dead, and his fons departed from Northumber- 
Edwinead- * anc h there remained no further obftacle tqdtopthe progrefs of Edwine, 
vanced to tJie who, through the afliftance of Redwald) his friend, was, prefently ad- 
thumberiand°. r vancec * t0 *h e throne. Deira he took as his, own lawful right), the 
province of Bernitia he ufurped, and held with a powerful hand. Edwine 
was now in the twenty-third year of his age, a man of vaft ambition, and 

* Near Nottingham. t Vide Speed)'&c» 

-J-Matt. Weft, lub anno 588. 

4 as 
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&s valiant to Execute his great deligns, as he was ; forward in conceiving A. D. 6x7. 
them. He fubdued all the neighbouring coafts, whether they were in¬ 
habited by the Britons, the Saxons, the Scots, or the Pi6ts, and ex¬ 
tended his conquefts farther than any Englilh king had ever done before 
him. Amongft other of his important aftions, he fubjugated the Or- 
chades and Mevanian illands,* adding them to his own dominions. 

Cwenburhga, the firlt wife of Edwine, died whilft he was with Red-A. D. 625V 
wald, in the kihgdom of the Fall Angles, fo that now he began to E<Jw - ne marrics 
think of a fecond marriage : and hearing great praifes bellowed uponafecondwife.. 
Ethelburga, daughter of Ethelbert, king of Kent, as well for her Angu¬ 
lar beauty, as fother virtue and piety: he fought her for the confort of 
his bed, and obtained the confent of her brother, on condition that Ihe 
ihould be permitted to retain her own religion (lhe being a Chrillian) 

Without interruption, and have Chrillian attendants, as well as priefts, 
abo'ilt her in his court. ' All thefe particulars being agreed upon, the 
lady was fent into Northumberland, and married to Edwine in the 
year of our Lord 625, by whole pious example his heart Was the more 
readily opened to the conviction of the facred truths contained in the 
golpel.f 

The year after, Edwine very narrowly elcaped being murdered by a A.. D. 626. 
defperate fellow, named Eumer, faid to have been fent to his court for Edw!ne jn great 
that purpofe, by Cwichelm, who ruled jointly with his father Cynegils, danger of aflaffi- 
in the kingdom of Weflex. This prince envying theincreafing fuccefs and natll>n ' 
glory of Edwine, and fearing the lengths to which his ambition might 
lead him, refdlVed ih a treacherous manner to deprive him of (his life, and 
put a hidden end to all his conquefts. The wicked Eumer, (to 
Whom the performance of this murder was committed) entered the 
palace of Edwine, near the banks, of the river Derwent, in Yorklhire, c 

where he kept his court, it being Ealler day, the traitor came ia 
before the king as an ambalfador, who had matters of great im¬ 
portance to deliver from his mailer: whilft the king was Aliening 
attentively to his converfation, he fuddenly drew out a poifoned 
dagger^ and ftruck at him; but Lilia, one of the king's fervants, 
who was Handing by, and feeing the danger of Ill's fovereign, thruft 
himfelf fuddenly between him and the weapon. But with fuch force 
had the murderer made his blow, that the faithful Lilia was thruft 
upon his lord, and the dagger palling through his body. Wounded Ed¬ 
wine alfo. The alarm was prefently given, and the traitor was furround - 
ed by the king’s guards i but yet, before he was beat down to the earth,, 
he flew another ofEdwine’s fervants, named Fordhere, who had hailed 
to the alfiltance of his mailer. The wound which the king received was. 

* Now called the Hebridfe9. Bede, Ecc. } “ Habebat Beam bicipitetn toxica- 
Hift. lib. ii. cap 9. Si Malmf. lib, i. cap. 3. “ tern,” a're the very words of Bede. Vide 

+ Bede, ut iup. lib. i. cap. 9. 

not 
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A.. D. 626. not dangerous; and Paulinus, the bilhop, ,-w^q attended on Ethelburga, 
the queen, omitted, no opportunity, of perfuading him to renounce his 
errors, -.and embrace 4£hriftianity.i therefore,;he took the prefent peca- 
fiort of repeating his importunities 4 to which Edwine gravely replied, 
« j.f the God whom you and the Chriftians ferve will grant, me,the vic- 
« toi:y againft that king, who hath fent his murderer to kill me, I will 
« adore and worfhip him alone.”' In pledge thereof, he' delivered to 
Paulinus, his,infant daughter, (who was born the very night after, this 
alarming accident.had happened) that Ihe mighpbe baptized.*', 

A. D. 6-57. As foon as Edwine was recovered from the wound which he had re- 
~ ' ceived, he called his army together, and went againft the Weft Saxons, 
SlZ receives with whom he fought a battle, and either flew, .or took, all thofe who 
* P " m * had intended his murder, returning vittorioufly home : but yet he did 
not. embrace Chriiliaipiity till the year following, when he was baptized 
together with all his houfhold, ‘ by Paulinps, the bilhop, on Eafter, in 
the year of Chrift 627 .f ; 

The happy cf. Whilft the glory of Edwine’s important conquefts kept the furround- 

Sent ing nations in, a ftate of profound tranquility, by his prudent govern- 
^Ivernment ? 1 ment at home he maintained the moftperfett peace and good order. 

He caufed juftice to be fo duly adminiftered, that thefts and oppreffions 
were not heard of in the kingdom : a woman unguarded might have tra¬ 
velled from one end of the land to the other, without the leaft fear or. danger. 
Amongft other things for . the public good, he caufed ladles of iron and 
brafs to be fattened by the fide of fuch fprings and fountains as were near 
the main roads, that the trayellers might drink and refrefh themfelves, 
and no man dared to touch them but for his;prefent ufe. : Not only in time 
of war, but; even in peace, he caufed a triumphal, banner to fie borne be¬ 
fore him as he rode from town, to town, and from province to province, 
in order to fee that no injullice prevailed amongft the feveral magi- 
ftrates of each diftrift.J 

A. D. 63 \ After feveral years fpent in ,peace, Penda, the reftlefs monarch of the 
Mercians, envying the glory of Edwine’s reign, perfuaded a Britifli 
S£ th ° f king, named Cadwallo, who ruled in thofe provinces conquered by Ed¬ 
wine, to rebel againft him, promiling himfelfto be afliftant in the wars. 
The hopes of regaining his liberty, and fhaking the yoke of Edwine from 
his fubje&s’ Ihoulders, was an affair of fuch confequence, that Cadwallo 
prefently agreed j and calling together all fuch as were animated with the 
found of freedom, he took the field, and began with fire and fword to 
difturb the borders of Edwine’s dominion. Incenfed to the higheft de¬ 
gree at this alarming revolt, Edwine placed himfelf at the head of his 
■army, and marched againft the rebels* in order to chaftife their vio- 

* Bede, ut fup. &c. J Bede, lib. ii. cap. 16. 

4 Bede & Chron. Sax, fub anno 627. 

lence, 
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lence, and reduce them again to bondage. In .the mean time, Penda, A.. D. 633. 
agreeable- to his promife, Had joined his forces with the Britons: 
thus united, they fearlefsly abode the approach of Edwine and his 
army. At a place called Hethfiled, Edwine came up with the revolters, 
and in a defperate battle there fought againft them, loft his life; with 
him alfo Osfrid,, his eldeft fon, was (lain: after the death of the king and 
his ion, the whqle army was put to flight. Cadwallo and Penda having 
obtained the victory, purfued their fortunes with the utmoft cruelty. 

Egfrid, another of Edwine’s fons, was unfortnnately taken in the field, 
and with great inhumanity put to death by the command of Penda.* 

Thefe mercilefs conquerors entered the kingdom of Northumberland, The cruelty of 
and with fire and fword deftroyed the country, Iparing none,, however theconquerors ’ 
innocent; in the fatal ruin, both women'and children periflied, equally 
with thole who were capable of bearing arms. Whilft Northumberland 
was thus miferably ravaged, Paulinus, the bilhop, with queen Ethel¬ 
burga, 1under, the conduft of Bafius, a valiant chief, fled from the king¬ 
dom, and returned again by water into Kent, where they were well re¬ 
ceived by Edbald, her brother, who was yet living there.f 

Edwine was flain in. October,, A. D. 633, in the forty-eighth' year of The wives and 
his age, after he had reigned upwards of fixteen years with the greateft lQueof EdvvllK ' 
fplendour and renown. He was twice married ; his firft wife was Cwen- 
burhga,, the daughter of Ceorl, king of Mercia, J who became his con- 
fort whilft he was. yet a youth, and died before he was king: by this lady 
he had iflue, two fons.; Osfrid, the eldeft, was flain in the fame battle 
wherein his father felland Egfrid,, who was cruelly put to death by 
Penda, contrary to all humanity, or the law of arms. Thefecond wife 
of Edwine was Ethelburga, (fimamedTace) the only daughter of Ethel- 
bert, king of Kentfhe was married to him in the year 6 25, .and out¬ 
lived him. feveral years. After his death Ihe returned, to Kent, and at a 
place called Lymming, (not far from the fea-fide) built a monaftery of 
nuns, amongft whom fhe Ipentthe remainder of her life in pious duties, 
fecluded from the world. By this, excellent lady, Edwine had two fons 
and two. daughters; Ethelm, the eldeft fon, died in his youth; Ulkfrea, 
the other fon, after the death of Edwine, (being then but a child) was 
carried by his mother into Kent, from whence he was fent to the court of 
Dogobert, king of France, where he died : Enfleda, the eldeft daugh¬ 
ter, and firft child which Ethelburga bore to Edwine; was born on that 
very night in which her father was wounded by Eumerus ; Ihe was after¬ 
wards married to Olwy, the fixth king of Northumberland Ethelrida, 
the youngeft daughter, died in her infancy .§ 

* Bede, Eoclef. Hilt. lib. ii. cap. 20. Hen. Hunt. Mat. Welt, and others, de- 

+ lbicl* clare Hie was not the daughter of Ceorl, 

J Thus fays Bede, with whom the Chr. but ofCrida, his grandfather., 

Urivalenfis agreesthough Malmlbuiy, § Bede, ut fup. 
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EANFRID, the fixth King of Bernitia, and OSRIC, thefecond 
A.D. 633. King */Deira. 

T he i-ir dom After that Edwine was flain, and the inhuman conquerors were fati- 
of Northum- ated with the effufion of blood which they had caufed, they retired from 
divided a£ain Northumberland, which unhappy province began once more to recover 
from her late calamities. Eanfrid, the eldeft fon of Ethelfrith, and Ofric, 
thefon of Elfric,' uncle to Edwine, returned from the north, where they 
;(with the other fons of Ethelfrith) had taken refuge, when Edwine af- 
cended the throne of Northumberland, and divided the kingdom be¬ 
tween them j Eanfrid began his rule in Bernitia, whilft Ofric alfumed 
The apoftacy the government of Deira.* 

twokin £ h s.° fthe Thefe two princes, during their flay in Scotland, had been converted 
to the Chriftian faith; but no fooner had they received the kingly digni¬ 
ties, than they apoftated from their former profeffion and belief return¬ 
ing again to the idolatry of their anceftors. But their triumph over the 
' fpoils of religion was not of long continuance; for Cadwallo, the Britifh 

king, grown haughty and imperious by his former conqueft, refolved again 
to enter the borders of Northumberland, and pull down the faithiefs 
monarchs from their throne. Like a fudden ftorm he came upon them, 
renewing his former cruelties} firft, Ofric, who was unprepared to op- 
pofe him, was flain in his own city ; and palling thence, the victorious 
tyrant over-rim Deira : not like a generous warrior, who amidft his con- 
quefts would remember mercy, but like a ruthlefs favage, whole foie 
delight was blood and carnage ! This impending danger affrighted Ean¬ 
frid, who finding himfelf entirely unable torefift the marches of his foe, 
■was determined to try if by his gentle’deportment andfubmiflion he could 
foften the ferocious temper of Cadwallo} wherefore, attended only by 
twelve foldiers, he went to the Britifh camp, but Cadwallo, when he had 
got the unfortunate king in his power, caufed him (contrary to all faith 
and juftice) to be put to death. The dire misfortunes of this fatal year 
rendered it fo odious to the Northumbers, that their hiftorians have ei¬ 
ther not mentioned, or haftilypaffed over, all thefe tranfattions, as too 
cruel andfhocking to be more particularly fet down.f Neither of thefe 
kings feem to have left any ifiiie behind them. 


A. D. 634. OSWALD, the fifth King of Northumberland. 

ofwaid deter- Osric and Eanfrid being thus miferably put to death, the inhuman 
mines to defend Cadwallo continued to ravage the kingdom of Northumberland without 
Northumijer- O pp 0 f lt j| on< Hopelefs and deferted, the unhappy people were not'able 
to oppofe him. Without a king! without a leader! in divided par¬ 
ties they fled away, feeicing only to avoid the approach of the Britifh 
army. Now had the kingdom funk, but Ofwaid, the fon of Ethelfrith, 
and brother of the flaughtered Eanfred, role its champion, and refeued 


* Bede, lib. iii, cap. 1. 


f Bede, Ecclef. Hift. lib. ii. cap, 30. _ 
it 
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it from diftrefs. Pierced to the foul by the cries of his affiifted country, A. D. 634. 
he determined,, with the affiftance of fome valiant foldiers, glorioufly to 
redeem his native land from her favage opprefior, or die with the honour 
of an attempt l'o truly laudable. His early years were Ipent in Scotland, 
where he had taken refuge from the anger of Edwine, and there he not 
only gained great experience in the arts of war, but alfo learnt the fa- 
cred doctrines of religious truth. This excellent nobleman was asjuftly fa¬ 
mous for his Angular zeal and piety, as for his bravery and condudt in the 
field of battle.* 

Cadwallo thinking himfelf fecure in his conquefts, and not in the ofwaid over, 
lead fulpecting that any fhould. be found hardy enough to oppofe him, “Thifforces!* 
fet no bounds to his oppreffion ; but ere he was aware, and even in the 
very midft of his exalted boaftings, Olwald with his little army ap¬ 
proached his camp. Pious Applications, and humble prayers to God 
for fuccefs, were the firft weapons which Ofwalti and his followers ufed 
againft their foes j and after thefe duties were finifhed, they joyfully be¬ 
gan the engagement, with fuch undaunted courage, as feemed to prefage 
thevictory. For their country, their friends, their lives, and their glory, 
fought the valiant Saxons; and on the chance of this decifive battle de¬ 
pended all their future welfare. Concerns fo important, muft warm the 
hero’s bread:, and drive the. fenfe of danger from his foul. Such was the 
effedt they had upon the minds of Ofwald and his holt; for, with un¬ 
common refolution, they fupported the encounter, and though opprefied 
by numbers, thought not of flight. The battle being long continued, 
ended at laft in favour of Ofwald j for Cadwallo, with the chief of hit 
officers, were flain in the field, and the reft of his enormous army routed. 

This glorious action was performed at a place (no great diftance from 
thewall'of Severus) calledDenifburn, becaufe it was near the banks of a 
little river, named Denis, which ran into the Tyne. The falutary ef¬ 
fects which accrued to the>Northumbers from this victory caufed the in¬ 
habitants in after times to name the place Heaven Field, as fuppofing Ol¬ 
wald was affifted by fupematural aids."I* 

Ofwald having thus rcfcued Northumberland from its ruined plight, A. D. 635. 
and brought with him the bleffings of peace, to which they had ^ ome ofwa)d made 
time been ftrangers, with joyful gratitude they faluted him king ; and king of Nor- 
he was received with equal love, both by the inhabitants of Bernitia and ibumburiand. 
Deira: yet thele provinces hated each other, as jealous, perhaps, of the 
fame which either might leparately acquire; but Ofwald prudently 
healed the breach, and united them both by the permanent bond of love 
and friendfhip j fo that he began his reign with the greateft fplen- 
dour. When he had feated himfelf in the throne, he thoroughly re¬ 
formed the manners of his lubjedts, and fent for a learned Scbt, named 
Aidan, to teach his fubjefts the gofpel difpenlations in their utmoll pu¬ 
rity; and his pious deiigns were crowned with the greateft fuccefs. J 

* Bede, Ecclef. Iiilh lib. iii, c. i & 2 . f lb. ib. I Ibid. cap. 6. 

Vol. 1 . T The 
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A. D. 635. The fudden conqueft of theBritilharmy, with the death of Cadwallo, 
gained Ofwald the refpetft, or fear, of his neighbours ; which was /fill 
ofvvaid’a^rci g ni more confirmed by his prudent government after he had afcended the 
throne. The Britons, the Scots, and the Pidls, fubmitted to his rule ; and 
over the Englilh he afllimed the title of monarch : yet amidft all thefe 
glorious advancements he ftill retained his former affability, and mode¬ 
rated his adtions by the ftrifteft juftice. He was gracious to all 
who were in want of affiftance, and particularly bountiful to ftrangers 
and travellers; fo that his fame was fpread throughout the land, whilft 
at home he was honoured and revered by all his fubje&s.* 

A D. 641. Penda, the ferocious king of Mercia, provoked at the death of his 
colleague, Cadwallo, and ftill more incenfed at the profperity of Ofwald, 
r'b U o.or""u!whom he had conftantly beheld with an envious eye, was now determined 
to make war upon him. The purpofes of Penda being known, and ho- 
ftiie preparations made on both fid.es, the armies met at a place called 
Maferfield, in Shropfhire, where a long and bloody battle was fought: 
Penda proved victorious, and the unfortunate Ofwald being (lain in the 
field, all the Northumbrian forces were routed. Not content with the 
conqueft he had gained, and the death of Ofwald, Penda caufed his 
breathlefs body to be mangled and cut to pieces, and hung upon poles 
near the place where he was flain; which lofing its former name of 
Maferfield, was after called Ofwalds-tree.j- Such was the death of 
this pious prince, (whofe lofs was greatly lamented by his fubjedts and 
allies) after he had reigned nine years. This fatal accident happened 
the 5th day of Auguft, in the year of our Lord 642, and in the thirty- 
eighth year of Ofwald’s age./; 

The burial of After the departure of Penda, the mangled limbs of Ofwald were 
ofwald. carefully gathered up, and at the command of Osfrida, (queen of Mer¬ 
cia, and daughter to Ofwine, his half-brother) buried with great fo- 
lemnity in the monaftery of Bradney, in Lincolnfhire; but afterwards 
they were removed to Gloucefter, and there interred, in the north fide 
of the choir of the cathedral church.§ 

The wife and The wife of Ofwald was named Kineburg, a virtuous lady, daughter 
iffue of Ofwald. t0 Cynegils, the firft Chriftian king of the Weft Saxons: lhe was mar¬ 
ried to him in the year 636, the third of his reign. By this lady he had 
one fon, named Ethelwald, who was born in the fourth year of his fa¬ 
ther’s reign, and was yet an infant at his death; he afterwards feized- 
upon the kingdom of Deira, and held it to himfelf.|| 

* Bede, ut fup. § Ibid, cap ix. 

f This place js now a fair market town || The Chron. Urivalenfis mentions ano. 
in that county. Vide Camden in Shrop- therfon of Ofwald, named Dunwald, with- 
{hire. out any further circumftance. 

| Bede, lib, iii.cap. 9. 
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OSWEO, King of Bernitia, apd OSWIN, King of Deira. 

Osweo, the illegitimate fon of Ethelfrith, firnamed the Fierce, fuc- A. D. 642. 
ceeded his half-brother, Ofwald, in the kingdom of Bernicia; whilft in ^ 
Deira, Ofwine, the fon of Ofric, afiumed the government. Thefe two j^° g ot° oV 
princes were of oppofite difpofitions, for Ofweo was of a fierce and tur- 
bulent fpirit, ambitious of power, and envious of others: whilft on the 
other hand, Ofv/ine was meek. and amiable; by his civil deportment he 
fecured the efteem of his fubjedts, and he was particularly beloved by 
all thofe who were intimately acquainted with him. Thefe virtues 
caufed Ofweo to look upon him wich a fufpicious eye; and when feven 
years were elapfed, in which time Ofwine had governed Deira in peace 
with the greateft prudence, the other, envious of his glory, and finding 
that he daily gained ground in the good-will of the Northumbers, be¬ 
gan, by various outrages, to trouble his reign.* 

It was long before the defigns of Ofweo could take effedV, for the A. D. 650. 
meek difpofition of Ofwine caufed him to put up with many infults be- romkes 
fore he could be wrought upon to commence hoftilities againft his ofm*ne P tode- s 
unlawful oppreflor. But at laft, being beyond meaiure provoked, he was clare war * 
obliged to break through his peaceabledeterminations,andprepareforwar: 
but here Ofweo had greatly the advantage over him, for as it had long 
been his intention to provoke him to battle, he had of courfe provided a 
fufficient ftrength to refill: his army; fo that when Ofwine took the field, 
he was foon made acquainted with the fuperiority of Ofweo’s power, 
therefore, defirous of Iparing Chriftian blood, he declined engaging with 
him andbecaufehis people would haveperfuaded him to abide the fortune 
of the war, he withdrew privately from the camp, accompanied only 
by one fingle fervant, named Condhere, and took up his abode in the 
houfe of an earl, named. Humwald, for whom he had a great efteem, 
and thought himfelf perfectly fecure in his friendlhip.f 

After their king hadforfaken them, theDeirian army dilbanded them- A. D. 651. 
felves, and returned home, refolving to wait patiently the end of all ofwinebltraved 
thefe proceedings. Therefore, Ofweo advanced with his forces, and ea- j nt „ Vh* ha™* 
fily took pofieflion of great part of the country j but in the mean time, ^orweo, by ^ 
Humwald, with whom Ofwine had taken refuge, refolved to deliver him tod’Jarh? ** i>ut 
up to his enemy; for, like a mercenary traitor, he faw from the rifing 
fortune of Ofweo, great expeditions might be formed, whilft from 
Deira’s forfaken prince he had nothing to hope for: therefore, intereft 
foon prevailed over his duty, and the defire of future reward over every 
fenfe of gratitude and humanity. Ofweo being informed by this detefta- 
ble traitor where the unfortunate Ofwine was to be found, caufed him pre- 

'* Bede, Ecclef. Hill. lib. ili. cap. 14. f Bede, ut fup. & Vita Ofwini, MS. in 
Chron. J. Bromton. Bib. Cotton, infig. Julius A. x. 
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A. D. 651. fently to be put to death, at a place called Ingithling, on the third of 
September, in the year 651, and the ninth of his reign.* 

A. D. 653. When Ofweo had thus removed the chief bar to his ambitious de- 
figns, he took upon himfelf the government of Deira; yet after he had 
r tn th| d idng- S held it the fpace of two years, with fome difficulty, a new enemy, and 
dom of Deira. that a formidable one, rofo up againft him, which was Ethelwald, the 
foil of Oiwald, who at the death of his father was left an infant, and by 
Ofweo (his uncle) fecluded from the government. But now arrived at 
the age of fixteen, and being a youth of uncommon abilities, as well as 
great courage, he took the advantage of the difcontents which prevailed 
in Deira, and coming thither, fet up his claim to the kingdom againft 
his uncle. The people were all glad of a pretext which wore the face of 
juftice, to ftiake off the yoke which Ofweo had impofedupon them, and 
therefore prefently acknowledged him for their king; for they detefted Of¬ 
weo, as the murderer of their lawful fovereign, and the caufe of all their 
prefent difquiets. Ethelwald thus elected to the regal dignity, held the 
realm with a powerful hand, fo that Ofweo, with all his combined 
forces, was not able to difpoffefs him of his ftate; but after repeated 
ftruggles, in which no great advantages were gained, he was obliged to 
defift from further moleftation.-j* 

A. D. 654. No fooner was this trouble fubfided, than frelh alarms called Ofweo 
to the field again ; for Penda, the mortal enemy of Northumberland, 
fhTwa^g^nft renewed his former wars; and after leveral ruinating invafions, reduced 
Northumber- Olweo to fuch dreadful extremities, that, fearful of taking the field 
knd * againft him, he fought all the means that he could to pacify his fury, 

and bring him to accept conditions of peace; but all his rich gifts were 
refufed, and his fair promifes made in vain j for the favage Mercian 
would liften to no propofals, as difdaining to treat with one who was al¬ 
ready in his power. To add to the diftrefs which now fell heavy on Ol¬ 
weo, his profeffed enemy, Ethelwald, king of the Deirians, with his 
army joined Penda, and with hjm took part againft his uncle and his 
country. Affairs grown defperate, no hope was left to Ofweo, but what 
depended on the fortune of war; death was before him if he yielded to 
the enemy, and deftrudtion to the kingdom. By flight, indeed,' he 
might, perhaps, have faved his own life; but this was a thought fo dis¬ 
graceful, that he could not harbour it: therefore, \vith a few valiant men, 
aided by his fon Alcfrid, he determined to truft the whole of his fortune 
on one decifive battle, when offering up humble prayers and hearty vows 
to God, he led his little army to the field. 

* Bede, lib. iii, cap. 14. VitaOfwini. -jr Bede, utfup. Malmf. Hunt. &c. 
Broraton, &c* 
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The important battle, on which depended the fate of Ofweo and Ber- A. D. 655. 
nitia, was fought in the month of December, at Loidis,* near a river Pcnda fla . n and 
called Winwed, which, at the time of the conflict, fuddenly overflowed itS his army over- 
banks, and did confiderable damage to the hoft of Penda; fo that, what come by ofvveo * 
with the defperate and irreliftible bravery of the Bernitians, and the for¬ 
tunate overflow of the waters, the huge hoft of Penda, which by report was 
thirty times larger than the Northumbers, was overcome, and himfeJf, 
who fo long had triumphed in his cruelties, flain in the field; with 
Penda alfo fell Ethelheard, the brother of Anna, king of the Eaft An¬ 
gles ; Ethelwald, the Deirian, efcaped the fury of the fatal field, and re¬ 
turned with the remains of his army to Deira, in the greateft difgrace.f 

This wonderful vi&oiy raifed the glory of Ofweo to lb high a pitch, that-A. D. 658. 
now elated with his ambition, he purfued his fortunes, and carried the war 
into Mercia, which, by the fudden and unexpected death of Penda, was de- Me*cia. C ° nqUerS 
ftitute of a chief capable of taking the rule upon him ; fo that by degrees 
he fubjugated the kingdom, and extended his conquefts both to the 
northern and fouthern parts of the whole ifland. He had received Peada, 
the fon of Penda, very kindly, and beftowed his daughter upon him in 
marriage, on the condition of his becoming a Chriftian > and, by way of 
dower, he gave him all the fouthern part of Mercia: but after the mur¬ 
der of Peada, the chieftains of Mercia rebelled againft Ofweo, and ad¬ 
vanced Wulfhere, the brother of Peada, to the throne, by whole prowels 
Mercia was again recovered from foreign fubjeCtion.J 

When Olweo had reigned with great renown the Ipace of twenty- A. D. 659.. 
eight years, he fell fick, and being ftruck with remorfe for the murder 
of Ofwine, and the blood which he had ipilt in his wars, he vowed a pil- o^^ th of 
grimage to Rome, where he purpofed to have been buried, but death 
prevented his defigns. He departed this life the fifteenth of February, 
in the year 670, aged fifty-eight years, and was buried in the church of 
St. Peter, atStreanlhalch.§ 

The wife of Ofweo was Eanfled, the daughter of Edwine,' who was the The wife and 
firft Chriftian baptized in Northumberland ; from her father’s death, lhe i(luCof orwB0 • 
had lived with her mother, in Kent, until the time of her marriage. 

After the deceafe of Ofweo, (whom fhe furvived feveral years) Ihe fpent 
the remainder of her ljfe in the monaftery of Streanlhalch, (her daughter 
Elfleda being abbefs there) where flip died,, and was buried in the church 
of St. Peter, clofe by her hulband. By this lady Ofweo had ilfue, two 
fons and one daughter; Egfiid, the eldeft fon, was born in the third 
year of his father’s reign, A. D. 645 : this prince fucceeded his father in 
the government of Northumberland. Ellwin, the fecondfon, was born in 

* Now Leeds, in York/hire. Vide Cam- i Ibid. lib. iii. cap. 21 Sc 24. 
den, in Yorkfliire. § Bede,, lib. iv. cap., r 

+ Bede, lib. iii. can., 24, 
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A. D. 669. the year 661, the ninth of his father’s reign; he was'flam in the eigh¬ 
teenth year of his age, in a battle fought by his brother againft the Mer¬ 
cians, A. D. 679. Elfleda, the daughter, was born in September, A.D. 
654, the twelfth year of her father’s reign. Ofweo, before the battle which 
he fought with Penda, vowed to God, -that if he would grant him the vic¬ 
tory, his infant daughter fliould be confecrated to the divine duties, and 
kept in perpetual virginity. After the conqueft, according to his pro- 
mife, Elfleda was committed to the care of the renowned Hilda, abbefs 
of Streanlhalch, where (he lived a nun, and fucceeded Hilda as the ab¬ 
befs. She died in the year 714, the fixtieth of her own age, and was 
buried in the church within the faid monaftery. 

The natural if- Ofweo had alfo two natural children $ Alcfrid, a fon, who after the death 
(ue 01 ofweo. b rot h er Egfrid, fucceeded in the government of all Northumber¬ 

land j* and Alkfleda, a daughter, who was born before her father was 
king, in the year of our Lord 653. She was after married to Peada, 
the fon of Penda, the famous monarch of the Mercians. 

EGFRID, the. Jlxth King of Northumberland. 

A. D. 670. In the early part of his life, and at the time which Ofweo, his 
father, fought with Penda the laft decifive battle, Egfrid was in Mer- 
;^ ara * erofc ia, held as an hoftage by Kinfwith, the queen of that dominion ; but 
being releafed by the conquering arms of his father, he returned to 
Northumberland, and in the twenty-fifth year of his age afcended the 
throne, holding under his dominion both Bernitia and Deira. He was 
a man ambitious of power, and of an unquiet difpofition, which fome- 
times hurried him on to rafh undertakings, and ended at laft in the lofs 
of his life. 

His firft wars of confequence were againft Ethelred, the king of the 
Mercians, which broke out in the ninth year of his reign j and upon the 
borders of the Trent was fought a great battle between them, in which 
was (lain, Elfwin,- the brother of Egfrid, a young man of an amiable 
difpofition; his lofs was equally lamented by both the kings, for he was 
much efteemed by Ethelred, and had married Ofirida, his lifter. It is 

* Bede fays, that the reign of Ofweo it would be folly to pretend to aflert all 
was troubled by the rebellion of his fon thefe matters .as fads. At the battle 
Alcfred :-yet the particulars of this febel- againft the Mercians, in which was Ethel- 
liqn, or the time when it happened, are wald, Alcfred affifted his father j and Bede 
not fet forth j perhaps, indeed, he might exprefsly declares, that at the death of 
have taken part with Ethelwald, and been Egfrid, he had been fome time in Ireland, 
afllftant in placing him on the throne of where he had made great progrefs in re- 
Deira : and fome have pofitively affirmed, ligious learning. Why, or when, had he 
that on the death of Ethelwald, Alcfred relinquifhed the crown of Deira, if he had 
fucceeded him in Deira, and that by the ever been in potfeffion of it, before his bro- 
laft will of Ethelwald. But fo much are ther’s death r 
we in the dark relative to this affair, that 

hal’d 
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hard to fay which party had the viftory in this battle; but fome time af-A. D. 679. 
terwards, we find a reconciliation took place between Ethelred and Eg- 
' frid, at the earned: perfuafion of Theodore, • the bilhop.* 

A confiderable time was now fpent in peace, which proved at laft fo dif- A. D.. 684. 
tafteful to the difpofition of Egfrid, that he was determined by fome 
means or other to keep his fubjedts in adtion: wherefore, he fent af h e [j e ri d ^ ftroyli 
chieftain,, named Berte, againft the Irifh, who had always been friends 
with the Englilh, and were a very harmlels, inoffenfive people. When 
he arrived there, he fought againft them, and they were eafily over¬ 
come ; yet did he cruelly make a prodigious daughter amongft them, 
whilft they, unable to- refift the fury of his arms, were driven to diftrefs 
and wretchednefs; from all fides they fled before him, praying fervently 
to Heaven for vengeance, f 

The year after the invafion of Ireland, Egfrid, contrary to the advice A. D. 685. 
of his chieftains, and the earned: perfuafion of Cuthbert, bilhop of Lan- Egfrid J( nain 
disfarne, commenced a war againft the Pidts, who bordered upon Nor- by the Pint! 
tKumberland, and over ralhly purfuing them when they made a feint re¬ 
treat, he was by degrees led into a narrow place amongft the mountains, 
where a ftrong ambulh was appointed, fo that he was hemmed in by the 
forces of his enemies, andflain on the Ipot. This accident happened in 
the month of June, 685, in the fortieth year of his age, and the fif¬ 
teenth of his reign. His body was afterwards buried in St. Columb’s 
lfland.lj: 

' Egfrid left no iflue behind him ; for his wife, who was named Ethel- The extraordi- 
dreda, the daughter of Anna, king of the Eaft Angles, refufed to accom- 
pany with her hulband, or partake of his bed: and it is yet more extra¬ 
ordinary, that Egfrid was her fecond hufband, for fhe had been before 
married to- a nobleman, named Tonberdt, governor of the fenny coun¬ 
tries of Norfolk, Huntingdonlhire, Lincolnlhire, and Cambridgefhire, 
during all whole life fhe remained a pure virgin; nor could any perfua- 
fion or intreaty, either with one hulband or the other, prevail upon her 
to alter her mind. She was married to Egfrid. twelve years; but after a 
time, when the king found that Ihe would not yield to his allurements, 
he permitted her to leave him, and retire to the abbey of Coddingham, 
where Ihe was a veiled nun, under Ebba, the abbefs ; and afterwards, 
departing from thence, (he went to Ely, and bu>lt St, Peter’s church, ancl 
herfelf became abbefs there, where Ihe died, and was buried. This ex¬ 
traordinary and.enthufiaftic notion of virtue in Etheidreda, caufed her af¬ 
terwards to be canonized as a faint, and her memory was held in the 
greateft reverence. § 

* Bede, lib, iv. cap. 21.. % Bede, lib. iv. cap. 26 . 

t Ibid. § Eede, Ecclef. Hift. lib. iv. cap. 19. 
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EALDFERTH, or ALCFRID, thefeventh King 0/ Northumberland. 
A. D. 686. Ealdferth, the natural Ton of Ofweo, fucceeded his half-brother, 
Eaidforth a Egfrid, in all his dignities. This prince, during the whole reign of his 
learned man. brother, (either through conftraint or inclination) took up his refidence in 
Ireland ■, but was fpeedily recalled from thence at his deceafe, to take the 
government of the kingdom upon him. He was a learned man, and 
particularly well verfed in the fcriptures j and though the bounds of his 
dominions were not fo large as thofe which fome of his progenitors had* 
poffefled, yet he ruled all which he held, witEfuch wifdom and difcre- 
tion, that hejuftly acquired the efteem of his fubje&s.* 

His fortunate The unfortunate undertaking of Egfrid, his predeceJTor, had opened 
a pafiage to the Scots, Pi<tts, and Britons into Northumberland, and 
gave them occafion to recover great part of their country, which had 
been fubdued by the Northumbrian Jdngs. Thefe people Ealdferth 
kept under; and though he could not reconquer all thofe provinces which 
had been loft, yet a confiderable part of them were through his prowefs 
and attivity redeemed again. In thefe wars he loft a valiant chieftain, 
named Berttred, who was llain by the Pitts in the year of our Lord 

69S. t 

His wife and Ealdferth reigned upwards of nineteen years, and died in the year 
iflue, &c. -705, leaving behind him one Ton, who fucceeded him in the kingdom. 

The wife of Ealdferth was Kenburg, the daughter of Penda, king of 
Mercia, who was married to him fome time before he was king, but we 
do not find that he had any other children than Ofred, the fon juft men¬ 
tioned. J 

OSRED, the eighth King of Northumberland. 

A. D. 705. Osred, the only fon of Ealdferth, fucceeded him in the realm, al- 
or d wicked t ^ ou g^ 1 was t ^ en a child of only eight years of age. But inftead of 

prince!. 1 W1C walking prudently in the fteps of his father, and endeavouring by mode¬ 
ration and juftice to fecure the love of his fubjetts, as foon as he was 
able to judge for himfelf, he neglected all the effential duties of a good 
king, following the impulfe of his own wicked inclinations ; and for 
the gratification of his luft, fpared not to violate the chaftity of the 
veiled nuns, and moft zealous votaries of religion.§ It is true, he is 
faid to have married Cuthburga, the lifter of Ina, king of the Weft 
Saxons f but with fuch pollutions did he abule her bed, that fhe, in 
abhorrence of his continual adulteries, obtained a divorce, and departed 
from him, retiring to a nunnery which file had previoufly built at Win- 
burne, in Dorfetfhire.|| His wars were chiefly againft the Scots and 

* Bede, lib. iv. cap. 26. Malmf. lib. i. J Chron. Sax. &c. 

■cap. 3. § Malmf. lib. i. cap. 3. 

f Bede, in epitome, &c. || Chron. Sax. fub anno 718. 
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Pidts. In the feventh year of ’ his reign, one of his captains, named A. I>. 705. 
Berthfridi fought with the Pidte * betwixt two places called Heve and 
Gere, where he. obtained a cOnfiderable vi&ory, and put a great number 
of the enemies to the fword.* 

After this prince had reigned eleven years, he was (lain by two of his Qf r * d death 01 
kinfinen, whofe names were. Genred and Ofric: thefe men taking the ad- re * 
•vantage of the difcontent which prevailed amongft the Northumbers, 
andknowing>thatthe kirtg had no lawful iffue to fucceed him in the go¬ 
vernment, perpetrated thismurder to advance themfelves in power, f 

CENRED, the ninth Kino of Northumberland. 

After the death of his prince, Cenred, one of the confpirators, (a A. D. 716. 
.man of noble lineage, iprung from Ida) mounted the throne of Npr- The a£tionjof 
thumbefland, but he.cjid not. long enjoy .the FruijtS. of his treafon j for af r cewed not ° 
,ter a reign of only .two years he decealed, leaving nothing behind him known - 
that was.^orthy pf record. J: ; • 

OSRIG, the tenth King of Northumberland. 

When Cented was departed this life, his colleague and fellow-traitor, A. D. 718* 
Ofric, the ion of Alfrid, fucceeded in the government. All the actions 0(Vk 
•of his reign, which was thirteen years, like thofe of his predeceflbr, are r,c *‘ n * 
buried in oblivion: only it appears, that at the end of this term, he 
was flain; but for what particular caufe, or by whom, cannot at prelent 
be determined. We do not read'of any wife or children left by this king, 

■or his predeceflbr, fo that after the death of Ofric, the crown was given 
to Ceolwulf.§ 

CEOLWULF, the eleventh King of Northumberland. 

' Ceolwulf, the next priiice that fwayed the fcepter of Northumber- -A. D. 73 *• 
land, was defcerided from Oga, fon of Ida, firfl: king of Bernitia. This Ceolwulf a 
man was remarkable for his piety and Angular zeal for religion ; and very r<%ioui 
his example was fo prevalent, that the greater part of his fabjedts fol- prmce ' 
lowed the virtuous example of their king, fo that thofe days are fet 
down as the moft happy which the Northumbers enjoyed; when men laid 
afide their armour, and applied themfelves to holy contemplation, feem- 
ing rather defirous of becoming profefiors of religious houies, than he- 
rpesinthefieldQfbattle.il 

But as true goodnefs, and a proper warmth for the promotion of reli¬ 
gion, arejuftly eftimable, 1 and ought, for the benefit and peace of ana- 

* Vide Hollinlfied, vol; I. &c. § Ibid, fub anno 718. & Chron. Win- 

f Chron. Win ton. Bromfon fays, ton. 8cc. 

.** juxta.mare pugnans [i.elli'infortiinis.eft || Bede, Ecclef. Hift. lib. v. cap, 24* & 

“ occifits.” , Simon Dunchn, lib-J. cap. 13. & lib. ii. 

t; Chron. Sax. fub anno 716. ^ cap. 1, &c. 

Vol. I. U 
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A. D. 73i.tion, to .prevail in thBtmM(ds ; of menj ? fq ought a furious a®d inflatetlzeal 
The zeai f»r re-^ be avoided .with equal care : theoneiisto the fuU/as deftrudtive Asithe 
ligion which other is beneficial; a ftrikingrinftance pf/.this Eruthwe have now before 
North lumber- 1US * The miftaken notion, which was of fuchdifadvantage, tothe Nor?- 
Lind. thumbers, was this: that a man, to be truly religious, fhould quit all 

his mundane concerns, and feek the folitary cell j whereas, no doCtrine 
can be more oppofite to the purpofes for which we are placed in the 
world, or the general benefit of mankind, which it is. the . duty of every 
individual to forward,.as much as lies in his power, and not; like an idle 
drone to live upon the labours of others, or fecluded from thofe heought 
to affift! But this abfurd idea of religion caufed many of the noble 
Northumbers to retire from their lands and poffeflxons, and quit their 
offices in the ftate, in order to purfue a life of idlenels and inactivity; 
by this means the kingdom was left without a proper defence, and lay 
open to the invafion of the enemy. This inviting opportunity was 
obferved by Ethelbald, the proud Mercian king, and during the reigil 
of Ceolwulf he entered the borders of Northumberland, where finding 
no^ parties confiderable enough to oppofe his march, he proceeded un- 
molefted, and obtained great fpoils, returning with his army triumph¬ 
ant back to Mercia.* All thefe misfortunes could not open the eyes of 
this infatuated people; and the king himfelf, by far more blind than'the 
reft, after he had reigned nearly eight years, gave up at once all preten- 
fions to worldly honour, forfook his crown, and’ bid adieu to his kingly 
ftate j when retiring to the ifle of Lindisfarn, he took up the cowl, as a 
more worthy ornament, and there ended his life.f He left neither wife 
nor children behind him, but bequeathed his crown to his coufin-ger- 
man. 


EGBERT, the Twelfth King of Northumberland. 

A. D. 738. Egbert, the fon of Eata, and coufin-german to Ceolwulf, after his 
departure, mounted the throne of Northumberland. When he firft en- 
ihc^TwoTNor-tered the kingdom, he found the boifterous neighbours, who bordered 
thumberiami. upon his realm, beginning to raife commotions amongft themfelves, 
and feyeral of them aflerting a ftate of independance. Thefe alarms 
obliged him to take the field, and the earlier part of his reign was fpent 
in a continual fucceffion of wars and difturbance; particularly the PiCts 
and Britons were the moil troublefome and dangerous. 

A. D. 740. Whilft he was bufied in fubduing the PiCts and Britons, Ethelbald, 
Ethelbald again the Mercian, (who had in the preceding reign obtained great fpoils in. 
thumb«rh°nd Northumberland) taking the advantage of the abfence ofEgbert,. came 
um er.m . t0 this kingdom, and renewed his former outrages. The people 

* Vide Chrom J... Bi'omtan* f Bede, lib. v. cap. 24* Malmf. lib i* 

cap.. 3. &c. 

4 not 
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not able to refill his powerful arms, Were forced to fubmit themfelves to A, D. 740. 
his will, and fuffer their pofleffions to be plundered and deftroyed, 
according to the pleafure of the conquerors, who, regardlefs of all faith 
or honour,, ufed their advantage with great cruelty.* 

When Egbert had in great meafure quieted the diflurbances that^^’"^*^ 
alarmed the beginning of his government, like his predeceffor, infected comes a monk, 
with the enthiifiafm of the times, he gave up by degrees the manage¬ 
ment of worldly matters,, and after a reign of twenty-one years, quitted 
his throne and,ftate, retiring with great contentment to the more quiet 
fcenes of a monaftic life, where afluming the cowl, he alfo became a 
monk. He left behind him one only fon, who fucceeded him in the 
kingdom.-}- 

OSWULF, the thirteenth King of Northumberland. ^ ^ ^ 

After the abdication of Egbert, Ofwulf, his fon, was advanced to ofwulf flain b 
the throne. Of this unfortunate prince we find but little recorded, treafon. a ” 1 
It appears, that before he had quite completed one year of his reign, he 
was flain in a treacherous manner by his own fervants, at Mikilwough- 
ton; but for what caufe is uncertain. J 


EDILWALD, or MOLLO, the fourteenth King of Northum¬ 
berland. 


A. D„ 7 s> 


After the unfortunate murder of Ofwulf, Edilwald,' a nobleman, ob- EdUwald . hh 
talned the government of the kingdom. The beginning of his reign was reign and’deattu 
troubled by a dangerous rebellion/ for oneOfwin, a nobleman of Northum¬ 
berland, took up arms againft him. This infurredtion called him to the 
field, and at a place named Edwine’s clive, a pitched battle was fought, 
which proved .favourable to Mollo ; for the rebellious earl was flam in the 
field, and all his army routed. After this fuccefs, the king enjoyed his 
dominions in peace. When he had reigned ten years, he was flain by 
the treafon of Alured, who, impatient to gain the kingdom to himfelf, 
perpetrated this villainous murder, § This prince left behind him one 
fon, named Ethelred, who was kept from the throne by the traitor Alu- 
red ; but after his expulfion, Ethelred was advanced to the kingdom 
by the voice of the .people. 


A. D. 770. 

ALURE 13 , the fifteenth King of Northumberland. A)nred flicccr(t! 

Alured^' the chief cbnfpirator againft Edilwald Mollo, was defcended ,n the k "' 8 ‘ )onu 
from Alric, the natural fon of Ida, firft king amongft the Northumbers, 


* Bede, in epitome. § Malmf. ut fup. J. Redbourne. Hunt. 

+ Malmf. lib. i. cap. 3. S. Dunelm. &c. Simon Dunelm feems to fay, that he 
Hift. Eeclef. Dunelm. ,libi ii. cap. 3. Red- was not (lain, but religned the govern - 
bourne fays, only nineteen years, ment; but whether by force, or his own 

| Simon Dunelm. lien. Hunt. & J. Red- free-will, does not appear, 
bourne, 

U 2 and 
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A. D. -770. and after the death of Mpllo he afliimed the\royal ( digpity. ,The anions 
of this prince are .not known 5 but however, it may, leero likely,, that they 
were by no means worthy pf record, or, at leaft, notpleafing.to his fob- 
jefits j by whom he was driven from the throne, after he had poflefied it 
near ten years.* ' 

ETHELRED, the fixteenth King of Northumberland. 

A. D. 779. When Alured was expelled from the government by the people, 
Ethcired f eC up Ethel red, the fon ofEdilwald Mollo, was chofen tofucceedhim 5 but this 
in the kingdom, his advancement, either becaufe it was not by the full content of the 
community in general, which might make him odious to thote who 
had other views than his welfare j or elfe becaufe his behaviour as a- 
king was harlh and dilpleafing to fome of his electors : for, early in his 
reign, we find rebejlions breaking out, which fbon became more general, 
and productive of evil confequences.. 

r.theired by re- After he had reigned near four years, two noblemen, named Edel- 
Ironi'the’icin” - bald and Herebert, headed a prodigious number of the mal-contents, 
16 ns and broke out into open rebellion: againft thefe, the general of Ethelred’s 
forces, named Aldulfe, marched out. A bloody conflict enfued between 
him and the infurgents; but ill fortune purfoing the general, his troops 
were overthrown, and he himfelf flain in the field: this battle was 
fought at Kingtelif. The hopes of the rebels being elevated by this for¬ 
tunate beginning, they purfued their march with great alacrity, and at 
a place called Holythorn, fought a fecond battle with the forces of 
Ethelred, under the conduct of two valiant chiefs, named Kinwulf and 
Egga, which, after great (laughter, ended, like the former, in the total 
overthrow of the king’s troops, and the death of the two leaders. Thefe 
fatal blows coming fo fuddenly on the back of each other, deprefTed the 
. courage of Ethelred, and extinguifhed all his hopes of fuccefs j on 
the other hand, the minds of the people were greatly agitated j dif¬ 
ferent faftions and parties difturbing the ftate. Whilft things were in 
this confufion, Ethelred left his crown, and got him privately out of 
Northumberland, where he plainly faw he could not abide any longer 
in fafety.-j- • 

ALFWOLD, the feventeentb King of Northumberland. 

A. D. 782. The flight of Ethelred completed the conquefts of the two. rebellious 
dukes, who prefently after fet up Alfwold, the brofher of Alured: and 
govermnent of fo much was the kingdom weakened by the foregoing civil difeords, 
Aifwoid. that none were able orwilling to oppofe thefe riotous meafures. j therefore, 
Alfwold mounted the throne, and held the reins of government with an 
equal hand. Yet neither the mild difpofition of their prince^ nor his 

* Malmf. lib, i. cap. 3. f Ibid. Chron. Simon Dunelm. Han. 

Hunt. Hoveden, &c. 
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virtue and jufticej could prevail on the turbulent Northumbers quietly A- D. 782*- 
to fit down, and enjoy the bleffings-of peace under a juft and equitable 
adminiftration : parties were prevailing in every diftrift,. and alarming, 
difturbances arifing from every quarter. When this worthy prince had 
weathered through a troublefome reign of near ten yeats, the civil dif- 
fentions broke out afrefti,. and in a violent commotion of the ftate, he 
was treacheroufly flain by the confpiracy of a chief of the mal-contents,, 
named Siga, in the month of October, the year of our Lord, 791, at a 
place called Scythle ceftre,. and his body was buried at Hauguftald. 

He left behind him two fons, Celf and Gelfwin, who were both of them, 
flain by Ethelred-* 

OSRED, the eighteenth KrNC of Northumberland-.. 

After the murder of Alfwold, the prevailing party fet up Ofred„A. D. 79 r. 
his nephew, the fon of abdicated Alured. He enjoyed his royal digni¬ 
ties but a very little time; for by the fame capricious multitude,, through ™Q f ^ rt reis “ 
whofe power he had been advanced to the throne,, in lefs than a year he 
was again pulled downfa that quitting all his honours,, together with 
his country,, he fled away, and fought for fafety in a. foreign realm-f 

ETHELRED again reft ored to the Kingdom. 

Aftsr the expulfion of Ofred, Ethelred, who had been abfent fromA. D. 792.. 
Northumberland ten years, returned'again, and'by the favour of fome par¬ 
ties, who were yet his. friends, he once more mounted the throne. When-^g 1 ^,™^ 1 
he had re-aflumed the reins of government, he remembered-the injuries'ime. 
which were formerly done him by many of the nobles; thefe he now- 
revenged, and the chief of thofe who had been inftrumental in his ex- 
pulflon he put to death. To render his crown ftill more fecure, by in¬ 
treaties and fallacious promifes he drew the fons of Alfwold from their 
afylum, the cathedral church of York, and caufed them to be flain at a- 
place called Wanwaldremere. Not yet content, his next ftep was to en- 
fnare the unfortunate Ofred, who had been fo lately driven from the 
throne of Northumberland. Deceived by the fplendid offers of Ethel¬ 
red, in an evil hour, Ofred left his retreat, and trufted himfelf to the faith- 
lefs promife of a faithlefs man, who had no fooner enticed him to enter 
tile kingdbm*. than he caufed him to be inftantly put to death,, at a place 
called Cunburge., Now thinking himfelf feated'firmly on the throne,, 
he put away his wife without the leaft offence on her fide, merely to 
ftrengthen his party by a powerful alliance j and he married Elfted,. the fe- 
cond daughter of Offa, the glorious Mercian king. But how vain this his 1 
boafted policy and craft! for, in the midft of all his power and fecurity, he 
was tumbled from his throne, ending his life in a miferable manner. All 

* Chron. Simon Dunelm. Hen. Hunt.. f Ibid. & Chron. J. Redbourne. 
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A. D. 79-2.thefe cruel and unjuft adions which he had committed were fo highly* 
difpleafmg to his fubjeds in general, that* continual murmur- 
ings filled the ftate; but regardlefs of this, he continued his tyrannies, 
till even his friends andpartizans were difgufted: fo that in-one univer-: 
fill clamour, his own fervants rofe againft him, and at Corbre he was 
flain, the .18 th of April 795, when he had reigned near four years after 
this return to the kingdom.* 


Stbe Decline' of the Kingdom of Northumberland. 

The decline of But now began the glory of the kingdom of Northumberland to fade, 

No«humbe r - awa ^ anc [ z \\ thofe who from this time affumed the fide of kings, were 
chiefly tyrants and ufurpers, whofe rule was upheld by the prevalence of 
.parties j for, rent and torn into various factions, new opinions were daily 
broached, and conftant difturbances harrafied the ftate. 


A. D. 796. Soon after the murder of Ethelred, the inconftant multitude fet up one 
or id’ ih t t ^ e kingdom ; but fcarcely had he grafped the reins of go- 

ofwaWsfliort vernmentj w h en changing their minds, he was driven from the throne, 
after he had ruled only eight and twenty days.f 
Earduif. his When Ofwald departed the kingdom, a nobleman, named Eardulf, 
ni’gn. lefo,ne aflumed the royal dignity, and held it lome time amidft the conftant 
troubles and commotions which prevailed in the realm. Early in his 
reign, a nobleman, named Wadda, who was one of the principal confpi- 
rators againft Ethelred, (wanting, perhaps, to advance his own power) 
made war upon Eardulf, and fought a battle with him at Billingaheth, 
near Walalege, Where great Daughter was made on either fide j but in 
the .end the conqueft remained with Eardulf, and Wadda, with his army, 
was driven from the field. Various battles and commotions followed 
this, with fuccefs as various; all of which are fet down in fuch confufion 
by the ancient authors, that it will be impoffible to make out a clear and 
diftind hiftory. Eardulf, however, having made himfelf odious by the 
murder of Alchmund, the fon of Alured, and brother of Ofred, joined 
with other unpopular adions, was driven from his throne, not long af¬ 
ter he had fought a fierce battle with Cenulph, king of Mercia.^ 

A. D. 826. For feme time after the expulfion of Eardulf, we have no certain ac¬ 
count of Northumberland; but it is moft likely,. that, different parties 
finwtheNor- prevailing, different rulers were fuddenly fet up in the kingdom, and as 
thumbers. fuddenly pulled down again, either through the changeablenefs of their 
-eledors’ difpofitions, or the decline of their ftrength. In this truly la¬ 
mentable ftate, the whole kingdom feen'rs to have been involved when 
Egbert, the powerful king of the Weft Saxons, having conquered Mer¬ 
cia, brought his army into Northumberland, where he found the peo- 


* Ibid. ibid, ut fup. J Ibid. Chron. J. Redbournc. 

,f Simon Dunelm. Geft, reg. Ang. 
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pie divided amongft themfelves, and the whole nation* in a ruined A. D. 826, 
condition j fo that, without much difficulty, he prefently fubdued their 
forces, and brought them under fubje&ion. 

From, this time the ‘kingdom of Northumberland owed obedience'to The hiitory 0 f 
the Weft Saxon kings, and was held as tributary to that ftate, until, by “Sfor 
theconqueft of thie Danes, it was over-run, and the way opened to thofe the prerent. 
cruel invaders, which they purfued to the ruin of all England. What 
yet remains of the hiftory of this kingdom, as well as its total fubverfion 
by the Danes, will follow hereafter in the fucceeding part. 

* S. Duneltn, &c. &c. 
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THE SIXTH KINGDOM OF THE 

H E P T A R G H Y. 

The extent of ^T'VHE next kingdom of the Saxons eftablilhed in Britain, was that 
the kingdom of J_ of the Ea(t-Angles j which contained the counties of Norfolk, 
x eElft - An 8 ks -s u ff 0 ij Cj Cambridgefhire, and die ifle of Ely. On the north and the eaft 
it was bounded by the fea; on the weft by St. Edmund’s Dyke, and part 
of Hertfordlhireand on the fouth by Efiex. 

UFFAj the.frji King of the East Angles. 

A. D, 575. Uffa, a noble German, defcended from Woden, about the year 575, 
arrived iri Britain with a ftrong party of Saxon troops, and landed upon 
Norfolk*,^ awf the borders of Norfolk.. By degrees he drove the Britons from their 
aiws the title pofleflions in thole parts, and with his followers fettled there in their 
0 ins * ftead; at which time he afiumed the title of king. His military ads, 
as well as his civil ordinances, are not handed down to pofterity j yet 
we may fuppofe he was fuccefsful in both, for fo much was he honoured 
by his fubjeds, that long after his death the fucceeding kings of the Eaft 
Angles were firnamed Uffings,* as a token of refped due to the me¬ 
mory of their deceafed chi^f. His reign is faid to have been feven years, 
when he died, and left the kingdom to his only fon. 

TITULUS, the Jecond King of the East Angles. 

A. D. 582. We have, no traces left of the government and military adions of this 
prince: for fo much have the hiftorians been taken up with the reign of 
mignTof h tL'i e Redwald, who fucceeded in the kingdom, that Titulus and his fath'er 
two kings are .could obtain no fliare in the records. The reign of Titulus appears to 
iufti!y! >v * r r ° have been eleven years, or thereabouts, and he was fucceeded in the 
kingdom by Redwald, his fon.f 

A. D. 593. REDWALD, the third King of the East Angles. 

Redwald, the 

i*rchof m the Redwald, the moft potent king of the Eaft Angles, mounted the 
Salt Angles. throne upon the death of his father: he had been fubftituted chief under 

* Vuffa a quo regcs Orientalium An- f Huntingdon, lib, ii. Bromton. Mat. 
glorum, Vuffingus appellant. Bede, Ecc. Weft. 8cc, 

Hift. lib. ii. cap. 15. 
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Ethelbert, king of Kent, and ruled as viceroy in all’ his territories. In A. D. 593. 
this capacity lie acquired the higheft pitch of honour and renown. To this 
prince .did Edwine, the great king of Northumberland, owe his advancer 
ment 3 for he not only protedted him from the purfuits of Ethelfrith, his 
brother-in-law, but with his own army overthrew the Northumbrian po¬ 
wers, and. placed Edwine upon the throne, Ethelfrith, the late king, being 
flain in. the conflidt: but in this battle,, which was fought clofe upon the 
banks of the river Idle, Redwald, to his great grief, loft his eldeft- fon, 
named Regenhere. When Redwald had thus advanced the glory of his 
friend, he returned back to his own kingdom. Edwine was no fooner 
converted to Chriftianity, than he perfuaded Redwald alfo to be baptized, 
though to but little purpofe 3 for, not being ftedfaft in his new faith, the 
intreaties of his wife prevailed upon him to forfake the fame, and return 
again to the worfhip of his idol deities.* Redwald enjoyed his king¬ 
dom but a lhort time after his apoftacyj for when he had reigned about 
thirty-fix years, he deceafed, leaving the kingdom to his younger fon. 

The name of his wife is not recorded; but lhe is faid to have been the The wife and 
wife of a nobleman, defcended of the royal blood of the Saxons. wai e d . of * ed ‘ 
She was an enemy to the Chriftian religion, and the chief caufe which 
prevented its earlier propagation in the kingdom of the Eaft Angles,* 
excepting this, lhe was poffefied of many virtuous qualities : for it was 
entirely through her perfuafion that Redwald refufed to deliver the fugi¬ 
tive Edwine to the ambafladors of Ethelfrith, which he himfelf at firft 
had refolved to do. This lady had a Ion, named Sigebert, by her firft 
hufband 3 and by Redwald, two fons, Regenhere and Eorpwald 3 the 
former was flain in the battle againft Ethelfrith, and the latter fucceeded ' 
his father in the realm.f 

EORPWALD, the fourth Kino of the East Angles, ' 

This prince appears to have been of a meek and gentle difpofition3 A. D. 629. 
and though it is true he bore the title of a king, yet it was the title on- Eorm , i]d 
ly 3 for, after the death of Redwald, the influence of afpiring Edwine vim-oua prince, 
was fuch, that he may much more juftly be ftiled the ruler of the 
kingdom. At the earneft perfuafion of the Northumbrian monarch, 

Eorpwald was baptized, in the year of our Lord 632, and was the firft 
king of this province that openly profefled the Chriftian faith. 5 but his 
fubjedfcs, difpleaied with him before, becaufe of his meek deportment, 
were now enraged to the greateft degree 5 for he had not only profefled 
himfelf to be a Chriftian, but caufed the fame dodlrine to be preached, 
and received by the -chief of his people. The fudden ehange in their 
religion was highly offenfive, infomuch that they confpired againft him, 
and determined by his death to put a ftop to thefe diftafteful proceed- 

* Bede, lib. ii, cap. 15. & Malmf. lib. f Ibid. ibid. 

cap. 5, &c. 
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A. D. 629. ings ; and not long after, this worthy prince was flain by a traiterous 
Pagan, named Richbart, when he had reigned fix years, or thereabouts. 
He left no wife or iflue behind him, therefore he was fucceeded in the 
kingdom by his half-brother, Sigebert.* 

SIGEBERT, the fifth King of the East Angles. 

A. D. 635. Sigebert was the fon of Redwald’s wife by a former hufband, whole 
sigebert wrong- name ls unknown. Redwald, after his marriage, looked upon Sigebert 
fully fufpefted with a jealous eye, and fufpedted that he was fecretly afpiring to the 
by Redwaid. crown . t he chief motive of this fulpicion, was the great love which the 
people in general bore towards him. Vain were the endeavours of 
Sigebert, (who alferted his innocence with great conftancy) to drive 
thefe painful thoughts from the mind of Redwald ; .all his arguments 
appeared but as fpecious coverings to his unlawful defigns, and ferved 
rather to inflame, than extinguilh the king’s miftruft. When the 
unfortunate Sigebert faw that it was impoffible for him to convince 
his father-in-law of the purity of his intentions, he prudently left the 
court, and retiring from the kingdom of the Eaft Angles, went over into 
France, and remained there during the whole reign of Redwald, and his 
fon, Eorpwald.f 

to 8 beWn C! ’b fen -After t ^ ie death of his half-brother, he returned again to his native 
the people”, y country, and was prefently chofen by the people, by whom he was 
dearly beloved, to fucceed the murdered fon of Redwald in the throne. 
As foon as he had begun his reign, he declared his zeal for the Chriftian 
religion, and earneftly exhorted his fubjedls to embrace the fame: fuch 
was the effedbs of his arguments, and the preaching of the religious men, 
that the people, who had before been fo inveterate againft the dodlrine of 
the gofpel, liftened with great humility to their teachers, and with one 
confent received the true faith. $ 

A. D. 640. Thus far Sigebert adted like a worthy king, and the true father of his 
si b t leaves P eo Pl e ’ The better to fecure their minds in the love of Chriftianity, 
hls'erowand he caufed proper places of inftrudtion to be eredted, and the new-taught 
retires to a mo- religion began greatly to flourifh in the kingdom. Now was the time 
na ery * for Sigebert to have completed his duty, by keeping the kingdom in a 
pofture of defence, left any defigning power fhould come fuddenly upon 
them, and not only interrupt their religious ftudies, but even fubvert 
the whole government. Yet, led from this noble purfuit, he followed 
the impulfe of enthufiaftic fury, and left his people, to their great grief, 
like ftieep without a fhepherd, whilft he himfelf retired to a monaftery, 
and fought an inglorious folitude. Soon after, he appointed Egric, his 

* Bede, Ecclef. Hift. Malmf. lib. i. cap. f Malmf. lib. i. cap. 5. 

3 & 5. Chron, Sax, fub anno 642, &c* | Bede, lib. iii. cap. 18, &c. 
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coufin, to hold the government in his dead. Sigebert left his crown A. D. 640. 
when he had ruled about five years.* 

EGRIC, the fixth King of the East Angles. 

Egric ruled near three years in peace, when Penda, the Mercian A. D. 641. 
king, made war upon the Eaft Angles ; and Egric not being able to s; ebert and 
oppofe his furious march, the people ran to the monaftery where Sige- Egr e i C e flain n m 
bert had retired, and brought him from thence, caufing him (againft battle - 
his will) to take the command of the army upon him ; but he would not 
by any means be prevailed upon to put on his armour, or take any of- 
fenfive weapon in his hand, but holding a flender rod, he gave the com¬ 
mand. The Eaft Angles loft the day, as may reafonably be expeCted; 
what chance had they for victory, when their chief himfelf refufed to 
lead them to the battle with that bravery and courage neceflary to con¬ 
found the enemy, and fecure the conqueft ? The inactivity of a chief is 
doubly mifchievous; for whilft on the one hand it damps the fpirits of his 
foldiers, on the other it gives the nimble foe frequent occafions of di- 
ftrelfing them. Sigebert himfelf was flain in the field, and with him 
fell Egric, his coufin, who held the government for him.f This un¬ 
fortunate aftion happened about the year 643. Sigebert, as well as his 
fubftitute, Egric, died without ififue, fo that the kingdom fell to Anna, 
the next in blood to Eorpwald. 

ANNA, the feventh King of the East Angles. 

Anna, the fon of Eric, the brother of Redwald, was the next who A. D. 643. 
mounted the throne of the Eaft Angles. Like his predeceffor, Sigebert, Anna a <uft and 
he was a juft and devout man, and like him unfortunate j not, indeed, pious piince. 
becaufe he negleCted the government of his people, for he feems to have 
held his rule with the greateft care and prudence. He gave reception 
to Cenwalh, king of Weflex, who was driven from his kingdom by the 
cruel Mercian, Penda, in revenge of his lifter, that Cenwalh had put 
away. Nor did Anna ceafe, till, by his conftant perfuafion, Cenwalh 
received the Chriftian faith, and was baptized; after which, by Anna’s 
afllftance, he was again reftored to the throne of Weflex. Some time 
after this, Penda again made war upon the kingdom of the Eaft Angles: 
the caufe, indeed, is unknown, (if there really was any other motive 
than Penda’s irreflftible ambition); however, he came againft Anna 
with a mighty power, in the eleventh year of his reign, and in deftruc- 
tive marches alTaulted the borders of the realm; when finding none there 
able to oppofe him, he marched into the heart of the kingdom, and be¬ 
ing joined by ./Ethel here, the brother of Anna, in a fierce battle he over- 

* Bede, lib. iii. cap. 18, See. f Bede, Ecclef. Hid. lib. iii, cap. 18. 

Malinf. lib i. cap. 5, &c. 
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A. D. 643. came the forces of Anna, and flew that unfortunate prince himfelf in the 
field. This battle was fought in the year 654.* 

The wife and Anna married Herifwida, the daughter of Herericus, the nephew of 
ifiuc 0/ Anna. Edwine, k} n g G f Northumberland, by whom he had iflfue, two fons \ 
Firmius, who was flain in the fame battle with himfelf; and Erkenwald, 
abbot of Chertfide, and bifhop of London: alfo three daughters; Ethel- 
dreda, the eldeft, was firft married to Tonberft, governor of the fenny 
countries of Norfolk, Huntingdonfhire, Lincolnfhire, and Cambridge- 
fliire after his deceafe, lhe was married to Egfrid, king of Northum¬ 
berland ; notwithftanding her marriages, fhe remained a pure virgin to 
the day of her death ; lhe died at Ely, where fhe had been abbefs, and 
was buried in St. Peter’s church, the which herfelf had built, f Anna’s 
fecond daughter, named Sexburga, was married to Ercombert, king 
of Kent, after whofe death fhe took upon her the habit of a nun, and 
fucceeded her filler as abbefs of Ely, where fhe died, and was buried.J 
The third daughter was Ethilburga, made abbefs of Barking, near Lon- 
dpn, by her brother Erkenwald, where fhe lived and died. Befides 
thefe, Anna had a natural daughter, whofe name was Withburge, a pro- 
fefied nun, in the monaftery of St. Brigges, in France. § 

JETHELHERE the eighth King of the East Angles. 

A. D. 654. After the death of Anna, his brother iEthelhere laid claim to the 
The aftiring ge- cr °wn of the Eaft Angles, and by the afliftance of Penda (whofe forces 
niot \I yEthei- had over-run the kingdom) he mounted the throne. This defigning 
prince, ambitious of power, had in his brother’s life-time manifefted his 
aipiring genius; and the fooner to attain the heighth of his wilhes, joined 
with Penda in the (laughter of his king and brother, and the deftruttion 
of his country. But Heaven would not long permit him to triumph in 
his wickednefs; for, foon after, he became the principal inftrument of 
his own ruin. 

A. D. 6 5$. He conceived, but for what caufe is unknown, a mortal hatred againft 
Ofweo, the king of Northumberland j and, by his fubtle infinuations, 
SS: reflam P revaiied u P on Penda, the Mercian, to make war upon him, whilfl he 
himfelf would be affiflant with all his power. Penda, big with the 
glory of his many important conquefts, approved the fcheme, and ac¬ 
cordingly joining both their armies together, they entered Northumber¬ 
land, and purfued the war with unrelenting rigour. Ofweo driven to 
the greateft diftrefs, and finding that by fair means he could in no wife 
appeafe the fury of his enemies, gave them battle. In this engagement 
all the forces of Penda and JEthelhere were routed, and they themfelves 
(lain in the field. This happened in the year 655, fo that iEthelhere 
enjoyed his ill-got crown but one year, and barely that.|| 

* Bede, lib. iii. cap. 18. § Ibid. lib. iii. cap, 8* 

f Ibid. lib. iv. cap. 19. J Ibid. || Ibid. cap. 24. 
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The wife.of JEthelhere was Herefwitha; fhe was fitter to the famous 
Hilda, abbefs of Streanfhalch, and grandchild to Edwine, king of Nor- here. 0 ' * * 

thumberland. By this lady he had iffue, three fons, Adulf, Elfwulf, 
and Beorn, who all of them fucceeded his brother Ethelwald in the 
kingdom of the Eaft Angles. 

ETHELWALD, the ninth King of the East Angles- 

After the Daughter of iEthelhere, his brother Ethelwald feized upon A. D. 656.. 
the government, and held it from the children of the late king the fpace The re!gn of 
of nine years ; during all which time he feems not to have performed any Ethelwald not 
adion worthy of note.* He is fuppofed to have left behind him one known< 
fon, named Ethelred, who afterwards fucceeded to the crown, and was 
the father of the unfortunate iEthelbyrhte. 

ADULF, ELSWULF, and BEORN, the tenth y eleventh ,. and twelfth• 

Kings of the East Angles. 

When Ethelwald, their uncle, departed this life, the three fbns of A. D. 665. 
fEthelhere took the government upon them, bearing rule jointly in the The three fons 
kingdom. Of thefe princes we have no records left, nor can we with of Attheihere 
certainty trace out the exadt time of their particular deaths j however, ^, c 1 “ d in lhe 
it appears from fucceeding circumftances, that they held the dominion 
amongft them the full fpace of fifty years. Some modern authors, in¬ 
deed, have made them rule feparately, and fet down the particular time 
that each prince reigned •, but as all this parade is mere matter of un¬ 
certainty, and efpecially as Malmfbury makes them all reign together, 
there is no fubftantiai reafon appears why they Ihould be feparated.f 

ETHELRED, the thirteenth King of the East Angles. 

This prince is fuppofed to have been the fon of Ethelwald, which is, A. D. 715.. 
indeed, very uncertain. Though Ethelred appears to have reigned the Uncertaintic3 
full term of fifty-two years, all that we can colled! concerning him is, relative to 
in general, that he was a juft man, and much beloved by his fubjedts .% Ethelred - 
His wife is called Laonorin j by her he had one fon, (more famous than 
himfelf) named Ethelbyrhte, who reigned after him.. 

* Malmf.. lib. i, cap. 5. and' reigns twenty-fix years, making to- 

f Thus Speed, with other modems, gether the term of fifty-two years ; or, if 
have formally fet down the extent of their you add the five years more, according to 
reigns as follows : Adulf fucceeeds his nn- Holliriglhed, given to Elfwulf, fifty-feven. 
cle A. D. 664, and rules nineteen years ; But I have given my reafons above for 
Elfwulf fucceeds his brother, and reigns making them reign together. Vide Malmf. 
feven (Hollingfhed, indeed, fays twelve) lib. i. cap. 5.. 
years j and Beorn again, fuccceds Elfwulf, J Ibid. 
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ETHELBYRHTE, the fourteenth King of the East Angles. 

A. D. 767. In the fame oblivion which envelopes the aftions of the father, is bu- 
The character ried'thofe of the eairlyRart of the fon’s life, who fucceeded him. We 
of Etheibyrhte. read, indeed, that he was a fine perfonable man, well learned for the 
times in which he lived, of an amiable temper, and inclined to no parti- 
cularvicej on the contrary, his aftions were all guided by the ftridteft 
juftice and piety. Even this excellent charafter we owe, perhaps, to 
his unfortunate end, which made him lamentably confpicuous to the 
world in generaL 

A. D. 792. To make amends for what is wanting in the former part of Ethel- 
Theunfnrtu- tythte’s reign, the monks and legend-writers have fwelled their account 
nate murder of of his death with fables and miracles, in order to honour his memory; 
Etheib; rhte, which, together with his being fainted, has given him room enough in 
the monkifh annals. But fetting afide all the miraculous tales which are 
interwoven with the murder of Etheibyrhte, we will (as briefly as poffi- 
ble) run over what appears as truth, and is well authenticated. Long 
had this excellent prince been importuned by his fubjefts to marry; but 
becaufe, perhaps, he had not yet experienced the effects of love, he 
ftill delayed to comply with their wilhes, as waiting till he fliould find a 
partner worthy of his affections: but overcome at laft by the intreaties of 
his people, and the deluding offers which were made him by Offa, king 
of Mercia, of his daughter Elfrida, he accepted the propofal; and com¬ 
plying with the repeated invitations of Offa, went to the Mercian court, 
in order to confummate the marriage. But foon after his arrival, the 
ambitious Mercian (intending nothing lefs than the performance of his 
promife) caufed him to be put to death, contrary to all humanity, the 
law of nature, and common hofpitality. This being privately per¬ 
formed, the crafty king marched with his army into the kingdom of the 
Eaft Angles, whilft the people, deprived of their fovereign, and not in 
the leaft fufpedting the treachery of Offa, were unable to refill his forces; 
and in a little time the Mercians conquered the whole realm.* 

The burial of The body of Etheibyrhte was firft privately buried, on the bank of the 
Etheibyrhte. river Lugg, in Herefordfhire, near the palace of Offa, at Sutton Wallis, 
where he was flain; but not long after, was taken up at the command 
of Offa, (who pretended to be ftruck with remorfe for his crime) and 
honourably entombed at Hereford, where, over his remains, a fpacious 
church was fome time after built. Etheibyrhte reigned twenty-five 
years over the Eaft Angles, and was flain in the year of Chrift 792. 

Ti><? Decline of the Kincdom of the East Angles. 

E he b k?n C dom Ue of After the death of Etheibyrhte, the kingdom fell to decay : for not 
the Eaft Angles. only the Mercians, but the Weft Saxons, and thofe of Kent, oppreffed 

* Malmf. ibid. Chron. J. Bromton, Simon Dunelm, &c. &c. 
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the people ; through this complication of misfortunes, it was deftitute 
of proper ruJer^'between fifty and fixty years. In thisfcene of confufion 
lay the affairs of this province, when Egbert, king of the Weft Saxons, 
entered the borders, andftiade the people tributary to him. 

Some time after thefe troubles in the ftate, a pious man, named Offa, a. D. 855, 
was advanced to the throne of the Eaft Angles; and he was fucceeded by ^ ^ f 
Edmund, flaughtered by the Danes. From which period it continued th^ki’ifgdo^ 
under the government of the Danilh powers, till Edward, the elder, k ™ ke off, and 
drove them out, and annexed this dominion finally with his own. But w y ‘ 
as all thefe circumftances muft naturally follow in the third part of the 
Chronicle, we fhall here take our leave of this kingdom , which, from 
the death of Ethelbyrhte, was not confidered as a ieparate or indepen¬ 
dent ftate. 


MERCIA; 



/ ( i6o ) 

M E R C I A j 

THE SEVENTH KINGDOM OF THE 

HEPTAR CHY. 


The extent of 'TpHE feventh, and laft, kingdom which the Saxons eftablifhed in Bri- 
the kingdom of tain, was Mercia; which was larger in circuit, and contained more 
Mercia ‘ counties, than any of the reft; as Gloucefterlhire, Herefnrdlhire, Chefhire, 

StaffOrdlhire, Worcefterfhire, Oxfordfhire, Shroplhire, W arwicklhire, Der- 
byfhire, Leicefterlhire, Buckinghamftiire, Northamptonshire, Notting- 
hamfhire, Lincolnfhire, Bedfordshire, Rutlandfhire, Huntingdonshire, 
and part of Hertfordshire. This extenfive dominion was bounded on 
the weft by the river Dee, and the Severn; on the eaft by the fea, the 
Eaft Angles, and the Eaft Saxons; on the South by the Thames; and 
on the north by the Humber, and the Merfy. Mercia was at firft di¬ 
vided into three parts, as Eaft Mercia, Middle Mercia, and Weft 
Mercia. 


CRIDA, the firft King of Mercia. 

A. D. 585. In the year of Chrift 585, a noble Saxon chieftain, named Crida, 
(who, like the former kings of his country eftablilhed in Britain, de- 
wKtkie rived his pedigree from Woden) arrived in Britain, and, with his fol- 
of king, in lowers, over-run the middle part of the ifland without much difficulty; 
Mercia ' for the Britilh power was considerably cruffied and kept under by the 
powerful arms of thofe Saxon princes, who, long before this time, were 
Settled in the Surrounding provinces. Crida afiumed the title of king, 
and from the time of his arrival held his dominions in peace. His reign 
was about eight years.* He left one fon, named Wibba, behind him, 
who fucceeded to the throne of Mercia. 

WIBBA, the fecond King of Mercia. 

A. D. 593. Crida being dead, Wibba took the government upon him ; and af- 
The aftions of ter man y fuccefsful engagements with the Britons, drove them from the 
c,ida a not° nS borders of his kingdom, and greatly enlarged its extent. His reign ap- 

known. pears to have been about three and twenty years,f but unfortunately his 

adtions are negligently paffed over, and nothing but the flight mention 

* H. Hunt. lib. ii. Higden fays, that he + Ibid. R. Higden fays, twenty 
reigned ten years. years. 

4 ° f 
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ofhis Britilhvrats Recordedj:>whffievmi>£theisi r tlierb is left nbparti-A. D. 593. 
cular-account, either >-of fthe time when they happened, or the places 
where the battles were fought: but indeed, from this-general gleam of 
light, as faint asvit is, we may 'conclude him to have been a valiant 
pnnce,. and deferving of a more important place in the annals of the hep¬ 
tarchy* j He left-behind Min three fons j- the eldeft was Penda, the fe- 
cond Cenwalk, and the laft Eoppa : and one daughter named Sexburga, 
after married to Cenwalh, king of the Weft Saxons. 

CEORL, the third King of Mercia. 

After the deceafeof Wibba, his fons did neither of them fucceed A. D. 616, 
him in the ,kingdombut .Ceorl, his nephew, the Ion of his brother The re;gti of 
Kinertiund, was advanced to the throne. Yet whether by the confent Ceori not 
of the people, he was chofen in preference to the iflue ofWibba, or whe- known * 
ther he ufurped the dignity by force, or fraud, cannot be determined: 
however, his reign appears to have been fpent in profound tranquility, 
for the fpace of ten years, when he deceafed, and left no iflue behind 
him to iucceed in the realm.* 

PENDA, the fourth King of Mercia. 

No fooner was Ceorl departed from this life, than Penda, his coufin, A. D. 626. 
the eldeft fon ofWibba, mounted the throne of Mercia. He was a man 
of a moft turbulent difpofition ; fierce and valiant in the field, violent in p e h n a d ”f 1:r of 
his councils,' cruel in his temper, and infatiate in his revenge. With 
war and deftruffion he fihook the borders of the furrounding Saxon king¬ 
doms, and fpread anuniverfal terror through the land. The chief caufe 
ofhis wars feems to have proceeded from his own reftlefs difpofition, and 
the end propofed to himfelf no more than the cruel fatisfa&ion of ma¬ 
king others wretched ■, for, as thofe wars were madly begun, fo were the 
feveral advantage's which his powerful forces had gained, as imprudently 
relinquifhed.f 

His firft war was commenced againft Cynegils and Cwichelm, IiisA. D. 628. 
fon, who ruled jointly in the kingdom of Weflex: with thefe he fought p£ ^ 
a great battle at Cirencefter, which continued till both armies were wefl'ex. 
parted by the approach of night. In this bloody conflict, fo much 
daughter was fuftained on either fide, that, in the morning, inftead of 
renewing the. fight, a parley enfued, and agreements of peace were 
niade.J 

Five years after this, he perfuaded Cadwallo, a Britilh king, to* rebel A. D. 633. 
againft Edwine, king of Northumberland, whilft he himlelf with 

his hofl. 

. * H. I-Junt.,lib. HJ & Mat. .Weft Polly- f Eccle, Malmf. Hunt.&c. 
chron. &c. ‘ * j Cliron. Sax. l'ub anno 6*8, & alia. 
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A. D. 633. mighty force aflifted him. Thefe two armies joined together, fought 
againft Edwine and his hoft at a place called Hethfield, where,. after a 
lharp battle, Edwine was flain, and all his forces put to flight. This con- 
queft gained, they entered the kingdom of Northumberland, and dread¬ 
fully wafted the country wherever they came. Penda now left Cadwallo 
to revenge his own caufe, and returned to Mercia, where he continued 
fome time in peace.* 

A. D. 642. Nine years after, the glory of Ofwald, the pious king of Northum- 
orwaid flain in berland, (who, in defence of his country, had overthrown the army of 
battle. Cadwallo, and reduced the Britons to fubjedtion) became offenfive to 
him j wherefore, to deprefs his riling fame, and revenge the caufe of his 
ally, he re-entered the borders of Northumberland with a mighty hoft, 
and flew the unfortunate Ofwald in the field, f 

A. D. 643. Theyear after this bloody expedition in Northumberland, hurried on by 
s; ebert and ^ i m P etuo fity of his temper, Penda went with his army into the king- 
Egric flain by dom of the Eaft Angles, and made war upon Egric, their ruler. After 
Penda in battle. h e had wa ft e d the country by his deftruttive marches, and flaughtered 
a great number of the diftrefied inhabitants, he was met by the forces of 
Egric, under his command, joined with Sigebert, the former king, 
(whom the people had forced from the monaftery where he had retired, 
and placed at the head of the army.) Both thefe unfortunate princes 
were flain by Penda, and all their forces put to flight; fo that he purfued 
his march throughout the country without the leaft oppofition.J 

A. D. 645. Returning from the conqueft of the Eaft Angle's, Penda fat down 
Penda drives peaceably for two years, when he again took the field, with a greater fhew 
Cenwaih from of juftice than he had formerly. Cenwalh, the king of the Weft Saxons, 
his kingdom, w h Q h a j marr j ec j Sexburga, his lifter, without the leaft offence on her 
fide, put her from his bed, and followed a diffolute life. Incenfed at his 
filter’s wrongs, and to revenge the oppreffive caufe, he entered the borders 
of Weffex with a powerful army, and drove Cenwalh from his throne. 
But being cruel in his conquefts, the whole nation miferably fuffered by 
his violence, for the fault of their wretched fovereign. Cenwalh, how¬ 
ever, fled to the court of Anna, king of the Eaft Angles, where he re¬ 
mained fome time, and was afterwards re-inftated in the throne of 
Weffex.§ 

A. D. 654. Now again Penda paffed nine years in peace, at the end of which he re- 
EaftAngies* th * folved to re-enter the kingdom of the Eaft Angles, and that (as it is ge- 
Ailna * nd killsnerall y thought) without the leaft provocation; unlefs he ftill remem- 

* Bede, Ecclef. Hill. lib. ii. cap, 20. Sc } Bede, lib. iii. cap. 18. & Malmf. lib. 
alia. i. cap. 6. 

f Ibid. lib. iii. cap. 17, § u>. cap. 1,7. &Chr. Sax. f\ib an. 645. 
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bered the prote&ion which Anna had formerly given to Cenwalh, when A. D. 654. 
he had driven him out of the 1 kingdom of Weflex, and was determined 
for that offence to take revenge. However this may be* with a prodigi¬ 
ous force he invaded that dominion ; againft whom the diftrefled Anna 
brought his army: but Fortune ftill favouring the attempts of Penda, 
the Eaft Angles were overthrown, and Anna himfelf flain in the field of 
battle. After this conqueft, he fet iEthelhere, the brother of Anna, 
upon the throne, as a reward for the afliftance which this wicked prince 
had given him againft his brother, and his country.* 

Scarcely was Penda returned to Mercia, when the traitor, iEthelhere, A. D. 655, 
perfuaded him to make war once more in Northumberland; for he PenJaand hi3 
fet the riling fame of Ofweo, who then ruled in that kingdom, in fuch a-partner flain in 
dangerous point of view, that, fired with jealoufy, and fearful of a rival ^° r d ‘ humfaer ' 
in glory, he followed the advice which was given him,, and being joined' 
by the army, of vEthelhere, went int’o Northumberland, and began with 
great cruelty to deftrOy the country wherever he came. Ofweo, on the 
other hand, was unwilling to meet his adverfary in the field, and ftrove 
by large gifts and fair promifes, to pacify his fury, but in vain; for the 
mind of Penda was bent on blood and deftruCtion. When Ofweo faw 
the unrelenting difpofition of Penda, he refolved to abide the fortune of 
the field. And now the cruel tyrant had run his deftined race! for, 
being over fecure in the fuperior number of his hoft, (which is faid to 
have been thirty times greater than the army of Ofweo) and negligent in 
his arrangement of the battle, he loft the day, and fell himfelf in the fa¬ 
tal conflict; with him was alfo flain the traitor, iEthelhere, at whofe infti- 
gation the war was firft begun. This Battle was fought upon the banks 
of the river Winwed, near Leeds,f which river burft its banks during 
the engagement, and fuddenly overflowed great part of Penda’s army; 
fo that more men periftied in the waters, than were flain with the fwords 
of Ofweo’s foldiers. Thus ended the life of this furious prince, (who had 
caufed the deaths of no lefs than five kings, by far more worthy than 
himfelf) after he had reigned almoft thirty years. 

The wife of Penda was named Kinfwitha, and by her he had iflue, five The wife and 
fons, and two daughters: his three eldeft fons, Peada, Wulfere, and ifrueof Pcndtl! ’ 
Ethelred, fucceeded fucceflively in the kingdom. MerCthel, the fourth 
fon, was a man remarkable for his piety; and Merewald, the fifth, and 
laft fon, governed fome part of Mercia under his brothers. The 
daughters of Penda, were Cineburga, the eldeft, who was after married to 
Alcfrid, king of Northumberland, but leaving her hu/band, Ihe became 

* Bede, lib. iii. cap. 18. & Malmf. lib. “ Csedes regum Sigeberti & Egrici. 
i. cap. 6. Bromton. “ Cades Oiwaldi & Edwini.” M. Weft. 

f “ Apud amnem Winwed unde cxivit fub anno 655. & Henry Huntingdon, 

“ proverbium. lib. ii. 

“ In Winwed amne vindicate eft csedes 
4 ‘ Anna. 

Y 2 
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A. D. 655. a nun in ICinge/burgh abbey: and Cinefwitha, the youngeft* • was mar¬ 
ried- to, QfFa, king of fhe.Eaft Saxons ;. arid after, his departure; to Rome, 
became a nun in the fame abbey with her lifter.* _ . 

PE AD A, the fifth King of Mercia. 

Thcconvtrfion This prince was by his father, in his life-time, made governor over 
w^rh £ e’. andh s t b e Middle Saxons, a diyifiori of Mercia, : He-fought in marriage Alc- 
fieda, the daughter of Qfweo, king of Northumberland; but received 
for anfwer, that, fhe being a Chriftian, it was contrary to the laws of her 
country for her to marry one who was a Heathen. Peada willing to ob¬ 
tain the virgin, liftened with great attention to the doftrine of the golpel, 
which was carefully preached to him. Struck with the facred truths, his 
heart inclined to Chriftianity, and his wavering refplutio.ns were politively 
confirmed by the inftriiftions and advice of Alcfrid,’ (the natural fon of 
Ofweo, who had married Cyneburga, the filler of Peada) fo that he re¬ 
voked his former errors, and reiblved to be baptized; declaring at the 
farrietime, that this change arofe from- a full convidlion of the truth, and 
excellency of the Chriftian religion, and not from the love which he bore 
to Alcfleda, for he would continue conllant in his prefent refolutions 
whether he thereby obtained the virgin or not. Some little time after, 
he was baptized j and at the fame time, the greater part of thofe people 
over whom he ruled received the Chriftian faith. The chief objections 
of Ofweo being thus removed, he gladly confented to the marriage of 
his daughter. All thefe proceedings of Peada were not oppofed by 
Penda, his father, who, though he profeffed no love to the doctrine of 
Chriftianity, yet hindered not its promulgation in his dominions.-)* 

A. D. 655. Now broke out the fatal war between Penda arid Ofweo j and after 
The treacherous ^ death °f Penda, Oiweo entered the kingdom of Mercia, and brought 
murder'of Pea- it under fubj edition, However, he received Peada with great kindnefs, 
and made him king over all the middle divifion of the realm, which was 
conferred upon him by the conqueror, becaufe he had married his 
daughter and embraced the Chriftian faith j the reft he, held in fub- 
jeftion under him. Peada no fooner mounted the throne, than' he 
caufed the idol temples to be deftroyed throughout his dominions, 
and began by his own zeal and piety, to let an excellent example to 
his fubjefls. During the reign of Penda, their late vidlorious king, 
the Mercians had been fo habituated to war and difturbance, that 
the peace which followed, under the quiet government of Peada, be¬ 
came irkfome and tedious; and becaufe they faw no profpeft of free¬ 
ing thernfelves from the yoke which Ofweo had impofed upon them, 
whilft Peada held the feepter, they began with murmurs to exprefs 
their difeontent ; nor were they quieted, until, by his murder, way 
was made for Wulfhere, his brother, to afeend the throne. To add 

* Jngulphus. Hift. fol. 1. f Bccle, lib. iii, cap. 21. 

to 
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to the heinoufnefs of this bloody a£t, his own wife is accufed of having A. D. 655. 
a principal hand in his death.* He was Haiti during the celebration of 
Eafter, when-he had reigned little better than two years, leaving no if- 
fue behind him. 

WULFHERE, the fixth King of Mercia. 

The faction who were concerned in the murder of Peada, headed by A. D. 658. 
three chief nobles of the Hate, named Jumin, Ebba, and Eadbert, after 
his death, rebelled again!! Ofweo, and difclaimed all obedience to him,,™® ^ainfton 
fetting up Wulfliere, the brother of Peada, upon the throne. By the weo. 
patriotic fpirit of the chiefs, the refolution of the people, and the va¬ 
liant efforts of their new king, the whole province was reftored to its 
former liberty, f 

Wujfhere was a hern, paflionate man, eager in revenge, and valiant Wuifhere raflv 
in the field. The impetuofity of his temper cannot be more ftrikingly^“ f “ r ^ s e ” hls 
delineated, than in the following extraordinary relation When he 
firft mounted the throne of Mercia, he ftill retained the idolatrous Hiper- 
ftition of his ancestors j and though he does not appear to have hindered 
the promulgation of the golpel amongft his fubje&s in general, yet he 
himfelf was far from being convinced of its facred truths. One of his 
Ions, named Wulfad, hunting in a foreft, not far from his father’s pa¬ 
lace,J purfued a flag with great eagergels, and was feparated from 
the reft of his company, when by accident he came to the cell of a reli¬ 
gious prieft, named Cedd, (who, during the reign of Peada, the late 
king, had been very afiiduous in converting the Mercians to Chriftianity.) 

The young prince pleafed with the appearance of fanctity and holineis 
which he difcovered in Cedd, went up to him, and a very interefting 
converfation enfued; in which the prieft: fet forth all the advantages 
.that were to be found in the golpel dilpenfations, and particularly ex¬ 
plained the expectations of a future judgment, and an eternal life. 

Struck to the very foul by the difcourfe of Cedd, Wulfad defired to be 
received into the number of Chrift’s flock, and was accordingly baptized 
by him in a fountain that ran hard by. After this, Wulfad related his 
adventure to Rufine, his brother Rufine was eafily perluaded to accom¬ 
pany Wulfad to the habitation of the holy man, where, being like his 

* We ought here to take notice, (in ftain upon the cjueen. However, there is 
favour of the lady) that Bede, whole an- lome realon to luppofe Ihe might be inno- 
thority is the belt we have concerning this cent ; elpecially, becaufe Robert de Swap- 
matter, does not politively declare that llje ham, a very ancient author, exprefsly de- 
had a hand in the murder; but only inti- dares, that it was not his wile, but his 
mates, that it was fo reported. He was mother, that betrayed,him to death. Vide 
flain (lays Bede) in the celebration of Ea- Bede, Ecclef. Hilt, lib. iii. cap. 24. Chron. 

Her, “ proditione (ut dicunt) conjugis John Bromton, 2 c .alia, & Hilt. Ecclef. de 
“ liiae.” Bromton and others, who have Medejhaipfted, per Robertus de Swapham. 
lollowed Bede, have left out the words f Ibid. See. t|t fupra. 

“ ut dicunt and fo politively fixed the J At Wulfercelter, in Staffordlhire. 

3 brother 
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A. D. 658. brother convinced of his errors, he abjured his former religion, and was 
alfo baptized by Cedd. Yet thefe proceedings of the young princes 
were not fo fecretly conduced, but they came to the knowledge of Wer- 
bodus, the king’s chief counfellor; and he, with many artful aggrava¬ 
tions, related the fame to Wulfhere, and informed him, that he might 
hinifelf be witnefs of their fault. This information incenfed the king to 
• the higheft degree, and he prefently determined to go to the cell, ac¬ 
companied only with Werbodus, who had inflamed his mind with a 
thoufand jealous fears. When he entered the habitation of the prieft, 
he found his two fons making their humble fupplications to God, and in 
the height of his fury he flew them both with his own hand. But fome 
time after, being himfelf convinced of the truth and excellency of the re¬ 
ligion which they had embraced, he renounced his former (uperftitions, 
and became a truly zealous Chriftian, repenting with unfeigned forrow 
the murder of his fons. As for the bodies of the two unhappy princes, 
their mother, Ermenhild, caufed them to be buried in a fepulchre oif 
Hone,* over which, in after times, (he built a (lately church.f 

A. D. 661. Three years after Wulfhere had ruled in Mercia, he made war upon 
Wulfhere in- Weft Saxons, and in a lharp battle fought againft Cenwalh, at Pof- 
vades the king- fentelburg, he overcame his forces, purfuing his conquefts to Efcefdune, 
dom of Weflexi an( j f ro m thence through the whole kingdom of Weflex, to the ifle of 
Wight, which he invaded, and fubdued. This ifland he gave to Edle- 
walch, king of the South Saxons, who, at his perfuafion, renounced his 
idolatry, and was baptized, Wulfhere himfelf being his fponfor at the 
font. 

A. D. 675. After thefe difturbances,Mercia, whichhadfo longbeenwarring againft 
her neighbours, or at variance within her own limits, enjoyed no lefs than 
thirteen years of tranquility j during which time, Wulfhere zealoufly 
endeavoured to advance the Chriftian religion in Mercia, and fecure the 
peace of the kingdom. In the beginning of the fourteenth year, he en¬ 
tered the kingdom of Weflex the fecond time, (but for what caufe is un¬ 
known) and fought with Efcwine a bloody battle, at a place called Bi- 
danheafod, where, after much (laughter, the v'.ftory remained doubt- 
ful.J 

The death. This engagement feems to have put a final ftop to the marches of 
cf Wulfhere!"* Wulfhere into Weflex ; for (hortly after, he departed this life, being 
then in Mercia, over which he had ruled feventeen years. His wife was 
Ermenhild, daughter of Ercombert, king of Kent. She furvived her 

^ * Regift. Qbbat. Peterb. per Walter de ther for the building of the church, when 

Wittelfey. they came to frequent the place.” Vicle 

•f “ This place was after called Stones, Stow’s Chronicle, & Camden in Stafford- 
or Stonar, by reafon (fays Stow) of the (hire, &c. 

Aones which the multitude brought thi- J Chron. Sax. fub anno 675, &c. 

hufband. 
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hufband, and after his death retired to the monaftery of Ely, where her A. D. 675. 
mother, Sexburga, was then abbefs, and fpent the remainder of her life 
in pious folitude: fhe died, and was. buried, in thefelf-fame monaftery.* 

By this lady, Wulfhere had iflue, three fons ; Cenred, the elder, who 
following religious ftudies, did not immediately fucceed his father in the 
government, but at the death of his uncle, Ethelred, was made king. 

Wulfad and Rufine, the other two fons of Wulfhere, were (lain by him- 
felf, as is above related. He had alfo one daughter, named Wereburga, 
who was committed to the tuition of the pious virgin, Etheldreda, her 
mother’s aunt, the abbefs of Ely, and by her perfuafion took the veil 
upon her. In the reign of Ethelred, her uncle, Ihe returned to Mercia, 
and was by him made governefs of all the monafteries and religious 
houfes in his dominion. She died atTrickingham,f and was firft buried 
at Hanbury, though afterwards her bones were removed to Chefter, 
where a ftately church, in honour of her, was built by Leofric, earl of 
Chelhire.J 

ETHELRED, the feventh King of Mercia. 

Ethelred, the third fon of Penda, after the deceafe of his brother A. D. 675. 
Wulfhere, took upon him the government of Mercia, whilft y° un g Ethe]red mounts 
Cenred, his nephew, contented himfelf with a private and ftudious life, the thronTuf"** 
never once attempting to difturb the quiet of his uncle’s reign, in the af- Mercia * 
fertion of his own right and heritage. 

Ethelred was a man of a fierce and violent difpofition, ambitious of A. D. 676. 
power, and valiant in the field. Soon after he afcended the throne, he EtheIred cr 
invaded Kent with a mighty power, and with fire and fword deftroyed invades the”" r 
the country wherever he came ; in his rafti fury iparing no place, howe-j£"^ 0mof 
ver facred or refpedtable, fo that even churches and monafteries funk in * 
the general ruin. All this time, the diftreffed Lothaire, who then ruled 
in Kent, fearing the power of his cruel foe, did not dare to take the field 
againft him, or endeavour by force of arms to ftop his deftrudlive pro- 
grefs. Ethelred, on the other hand, finding none to oppofe him, 
marched up to the city of Rochefter, and after pillaging the miferable 
citizens of all their wealth, fet fire to the city itfelfj and burnt it to the 
ground. Content with their conquefts, and loaden with fpoils, the tri¬ 
umphant Mercians fhortly after left the borders of Kent, and returned 
home.§ 

Ethelred now fat himfelf down in peace for the Ipace of three A. D. 679. 
years, after which he began another important war, and invaded 

* Bede, Ecclef. Hid:. J Vita S. Werburgae, MS. in bib, Cot- 

f Now called Trentliam, in Stafford- ton. infig. Caligula, A. viii. 

§ Chron. Sax. fub anno 676, &c. 


the 
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A. D. 679. the borders’ of Northumberland. But here he obtained not a paf- 
Eihdred makes ea fy as h e h a d found in. Kent j for Egfrid, who ruled in that 

warinNo!” 3 “kingdom, met him with His.army near the Trent, and gave him battle, 
thumberiand, After a fierce and bloody engagement, the conflidt was ended, but with 
great, though nearly, equal lofs on either fide j fo that the victory ftill 
remained doubtful. We do not find that they renewed the engagement* 
but fometime - after ,they entered reciprocally into agreements of peace, 
and were thoroughly reconciled to each other.* 

A. D. 697. After this unfuccefsful expedition,. Ethelred remained peaceable at 
ortrid ueenofk° me f° r a confiderable time, when a very fatal .accident troubled 
Mercia, ilain. > his domeftic peace, which was ; no lefs than the murder of Oftrid, 
his queen, who was (lain by’the noblemen of Mercia, as (he pafied 
through the northern parts of the kingdom,j- This remarkable event 
is unluckily pafied over in fuch hafte by the author who records it, that 
the real'on of this violent outrage, as well as the manner of her death, is 
not at this diftance of time to be difcovered. No doubt, a matter of 
fuch alarming confequence mull: have greatly affiedted the king ; and it is 
likely he might revenge her death, and feverely chaftife the unbridled te¬ 
merity of the feditious lords. 

A. D. 704. Ethelred at laft was (truck with afudden remorfe ofconfcience, and began 
in a religious light to reflect on the injuftice of his former conquefts. The 
peeing of his blood which he had fpilt to fatisfy his ambition, was now called to remem- 
for.mer life, brance j the recolle&ion of thofe facred places which he had polluted, 
an^becomes a'"* an d w ant °nly deftroyed, awaked in his mind the horrors of guilt, and 
monk. lhook his foul with the awful fears of divine vengeance. In expiation 
of his cruel deeds, he firft caufed the monaftery of Bradney, in Lincoln- 
fhire, to be built; but after, thinking this was not fufficient to attone 
for his former faults, he determined to forfake his worldly pomp, and in 
the cloiftered cell, by prayer and meditation, complete the purgation of 
his affrighted foul. Accordingly, he firft bequeathed his crown to his 
nephew, Cenred, to whom it by right belonged j and then bidding 
adieu to the world at once, retired to the monaftery at Bradney, which 
he had lately built, after he had reigned over the Mercians full nine and 
twenty years. In the fame monaftery he was made abbot, and lived in 
his retirement twelve years, when dying in the year 716, he was ho¬ 
nourably buried in the felf-fame place.£ 

wife and iffue The wife of Ethelred was Oftrid, who was (lain, as we have feen above, 

•1 Ethelred, t j ie no fii es G f Mercia. By her he had one fon, named Ceolred. 

Convinced of the injuftice which he had been guilty of, in depriving his 
nephew, Cenred, of the crown, he appointed him to fucceed him in the 
kingdom, and not Ceolred, his fon. 


* Bede, lib. iv. cap. 1 2. 
f Bede in epitome. 


t Bede, lib, iv. cap. 14'. Malriif. lib. i. 
cap. 4. 

CENRED,. 
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CENRED, the eighth King of Mercia. 

Content with his former fituation, and pleafed in the enjoyment of A. D. 704. 
a private life, Cenred had fpent his youthful days in retirement and ftu- Cenred p refers 
dy, far removed from the fplendour of a court. It feems rather in com- a lif ® f 
pliance with the demands of his people, than his own particular wifh, M«cU C . r ° wn ° 
that he quitted his retreat, and took upon, him the government of Mer¬ 
cia : this material change feems not to have been agreeable to him, whole 
very foul was fet upon religious enquiries. The uproar and noife of the 
buly world was irkiome and difguftful to him; and fo long had he been 
accuftomed to think and act in a manner totally different from that which 
his prefent exalted Hate required, his heart foon panted for the more 
pleafing folitude again. Five years he held the title of a king, when 
overcome by the irrefiftible impulfe, occalioned by the recollection of 
his former enjoyment, of the quiet comforts of life, he quitted the court, 
and left his crown as a thing defpifed, when weighed in the balance 
with a contented mind. Soon after, with Offa, king of the Eaft An¬ 
gles, andEdwine, bilhop of Woreefter, he went to Rome, (the falhion- 
able pilgrimage of thofe times) and was there made a monk by pope 
Conftantine, in the church of St. Peter. At Rome he fpent the remain¬ 
der of his life, employed continually in a£ts of piety and benevolence.* 

CEOLRED, or CELRED, the ninth King of Mercia. 

The quiet and peaceable dilpofition of Cenred was as ill fuked to the A. D. 709. 
turbulent and warlike genius of the Mercians, as the fatigue of dignity Ceo) ed , a d 
was to himfelf; fo that when he quitted the crown, they received Ceol- kfng*great 
•red, the fon of Ethelred, for their king, with the greateft acclamations a PP laUft! - 
of joy and fatisfadion. This was a man as remarkable for his perfonal 
bravery and conduct, as his predeceffor had been for his piety 1 and 
though the people in general loved Cenred, whofe virtues had endeared 
him to the more thinking part j yet was Ceolred by far more acceptable 
as a governor; for his lively temper and valour led*them to exped great 
things from his adminiftration. Virtue they loved, but glory was the 
objed of their wifhes.f 

Scarce had Ceolred mounted the throne of Mercia, before the peace, A> D. 715. 
'which had long bleffed the Mercian ftate, was broke through, and war 
commenced with the Weft Saxons. Which parties were the aggreffors, wifin^i'crci**. 
or what was the caufe, is not known j but with fuch implacable hatred 
was the war purlued, that it was not decided for the fpace of le.ven years, 
during all which interval various fkirmilhes were made, and battles 
fought, with different fnceefs, yet no confiderabl'e advantage was gained 

* Malmf. lib i. cap. 4. Chron, Bromtoii. f Malmf. lib* i. cap. 4. Hen, Hunt. 

& J.Redbourne. & Vita Jigwini Epif, Mat. Well, &c, 

Vol. I. Z by 
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A. D. 715. by either. After this long jarring had continued, the two kings met 
with their powers at a place called Wodens burh, where alfo the victory 
remained doubtful, prodigious (laughter being made in both armies; 
yet the lofs which either fuftained put a flop to the war ; for if they 
were not reconciled to each other, they were fo prudent at lead: to re¬ 
tire, with the defign of recruiting their ftrength before hoftilities were 
again commenced. 

The death of j n the year of our Lord 716, not long after Ceolred’s return to Mer- 
ccoired, &c. ^ departed t hi s uf e} having reigned with great honour near eight 

years. His body was buried in the cathedral church of Litchfield. His 
wife is faid to have been named Wereburga, by whom he had no chil¬ 
dren. She furvived him many years, being very old at the time of her 
death* 

ETHELBALD, the tenth King of Mercia. 

A. D. 716. Ceolred dying without ififue, Ethelbald, the fon of Alweo, de- 
Thecharafter f cen ded from Wibba,f was advanced to the royal dignity. The cha- 
of Ethelbald. rafter of Ethelbald is ftrongly delineated in the ancient records, as a man 
of violent paffions, impatient of controul, and immoderately fond of 
power and dominion : this dilpofition occafioned the title which is com¬ 
monly annexed to his name, as the proud, or haughty, king.j: He 
held the government with great valour, and adminiftered juftice with an 
equal hand: yet he himfelf is heavily accufed of refufing lawful mar¬ 
riage ; not through the commendable preferment of a life of celibacy, 
but the rather to obtain the fruition of his libidinous defires with the lefs 
reftraint. He violated the chaftity of maidens confecrated to God, and 
feduced married women from the bofoms of their Itu( bands, talcing them 
to his bed, without regarding the confequence which might enfue from fo 
open a violation of the Chriftian laws, and the evil example fet to his 
fubjefts. Nor were the nobles behind hand with their l'overeign; for 
treading in his fteps, they followed their lewd purfuits without the lead: 
reftraint.H 

A. D. 733. The firft aftion of confequence performed by Ethelbald, was thefiege 

Ethelbald in- °f the caftle of Sommerton, which he won by force of arms. Some time 
vades Northum-after, obferving the peaceable (late of the Northumbers, under the rule 
hcriand. 0 f t h e i r religious king, Ceolnulf, he entered the borders of that kingdom, 
and finding little or no refiftance, advanced with his army, and gained 
great fpoils, returning in triumph back again to Mercia.§ 

* Florentius, monk of Worcefter. J Superbas Rex, &c. Vkle Malmfbury, 

His genealogy is thus fet down in the Bromton. Hunt. &c. &c. 

Saxon Chronicle: Ethelbald the fon of || Epift. Boniface, in Chron, William 
Alweo, the fon ofEoppa, the fon of Wib- Malmlbury, lib. i. cap. 4. 
bae, fecopd king of Mercia, § Chron. J. Bromton. 


Some 
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Sometime after,- whilft Egbert, king of Northumberland, (who fuc-A. D. 740. 
ceeded Ceolnulf in that realm) was bufily employed in his wars againft EtheUMMag#ia 
the Pidts and Britons, Ethelbald, well plealed with his former fuccefs, invades Nor- 
’ re-entered that kingdom, and purfued his deftruvftive marches without thumberl?,nd * 
any oppofitionfor, as the principal part of the Northumbrian forces 
were employed in the northern wars, the fouthern parts of the province 
were left open to the enemy, who cruelly wafted and deftroyed the 
country wherever they came.* 

Two years after his expedition in Northumberland, Ethelbald invaded A. D. 742. 
Weffex with a mighty army, and marched againft Cuthred, who had 
then but juft began his reign in that kingdom. Various fkirmilhes en- ^^wsffex' 
fued, and Ethelbald feemed bent upon the deftru&ion of his foe; for he 
not only affaulted him by open war, but by private pradtices endeavoured 
to procure his overthrow. Cuthred, on the other hand, being a man of 
great courage, reftfted all the repeated efforts of Ethelbald, and finally 
gave him battle, which was fought with much bravery on both fides, and 
after great effufion of blood, the differences were made up, and the two 
inveterate enemies reconciled to each other, f 

Two years more had elapfed, when the Britons (the common enemy A. D. 744, 
of the Saxons in general) fell under the difpleafure of thefe two princes, R 
who joining their forces together, made war upon them. The miferable Xercome!"* 
Britons were in no condition to refill the united powers of Mercia and 
Weffex j wherefore, leaving their habitations, after a few flight Ikir- 
miflies, they fought by flight to fecure themfelves from the fwords of . 
their enemies ; but being fiercely purfued by the Saxons, a prodigious 
flaughter was made. Ethelbald, after this conqueft, returned to Mer¬ 
cia, and held his rule for fome time in peace. J 

A quiet life to a man whofe foul delights in war, is tedious and irk- A. D. 754. 
fome, glory and power are generally the chief objedts of his thoughts, Ethelbald a ain 
and the bufinefs of the camp his belt amulement: minds like thefe, feel invades* Wefli*! 
not the fofter enjoyment of peace, nor ever conceive the value of that 
heavenly bleffmg! Thus Ethelbald, difgufted with the tranquility that 
prevailed in his ftate, broke through the facred bond of peace, and fought 
in the field of war that fatisfadtion which at home he found not. Jealous 
of Cuthred’s fame, he once more turned his arms againft him, and invaded 
Weffex with a mighty power, but unfuccelsfully; for, at Beorgford,§ 
his army was overthrown by the Weft Saxons, with prodigious daugh¬ 
ter, he himfelf, with the remnant, making their efcape by a precipitate 
flight; 

* Chron. J. Bromton, & alia. t Ibid. Ibid. 

+ Chron. Sax. fub anno 742. Malmf- § Vel Bedford. Vide Chron. J. Bronx* 
bury, &c. ton. 
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A. D. 756. Vexed to the foul at this hidden turn -of fortune, Ethelbald returned to 
The death ot ^ ei ' c ^ a > not, indeed, with a refolution to fit down tamely under his lofs, 
Etheibaid. ° but withfull intent to revenge his fhamefeverely upon the conquerors. He 
only waited till he had recruited his army, and aproperopportunityferved, 
to commence the war afrefh, and harrafs the borders of Wefiex. But 
Cuthred with his forces oppofed his march with great courage, and drove 
him back to Sceandune, where a decifive battle was fought; after a long 
engagement, the Mercians were routed, and Ethelbald himfelf was mur¬ 
dered in his retreat by one of his own chieftains, named Beornred. His 
body was after buried at Ripendune.* This fatal accident happened in 
the year of our Lord 757, after he had reigned with great glory the lpace 
of forty-one years.'f He left no children behind him j for indeed it does 
not appear that he was ever married. 

.BEORNRED, the eleventh King of Mercia. 

A. D. 757. No fooner had the traitor Beornred murdered his matter, than he 
The verthrow mounl:ec l ^ throne, and caufed himfelf to be proclaimed king. But he 
JtlZST did not long triumph in the fuccefs of his treachery; for, before he had 
held the kingdom the lpace of one year, a young man of noble blood, 
named Oifa,J rebelled againtt him, and in a fierce battle overthrew his 
forces, and flew him in the field. 

OFFA, the twelfth King of Mercia. 

A. D. 757. The fudden fuccefs of Offa gained him great applauife in the kingdom 
The charafter °f Mercia j fo that, after the death of the ufurper, with one confent, the 
of offa. people advanced him to the royal dignity. OfFa was a valiant man in the 
field, and a refined, politician in the cabinet •> but all his virtues in gene¬ 
ral were eclipfed by his unbounded ambition, which hurried him on to 
the commiffion of fuch vile aflions, as have ftamped an eternal blot upon 
his charafter. 

A. D. 774. When OfFa had been feated upon the throne of Mercia about fourteen 
off* wars years, lie began to entertain the thoughts of extending his dominion by 
againft the the conqueft of the neighbouring realms. The firft people who felt the 
kings. b ° urins fury of his arms are called the Heftings, and feem to have been a fmall 
divifion of the Eaft Angles, which he prefently fubdued, and added to 
Mercia. From thence he marched into Kent, and in a bloody battle 
overcame the combined 1 forces of that nation, under the conduct of Alric,, 
their king} but whether the people were aftetwards tributary to him, 
cannot be difcovered. As for Alric, it feems very clear that he 
reigned peaceably for feveral years after.§ 

* Ripon, in Derbylhirc. ofEanwulf, the fon of Ofmond, thefon of 

4 Chron. Sax. tub anno 757. Eava, the fon ofWibba. 

1 Offa was a defendant from Wibba. § Chron. Sax. fub anno 774, Malmf. 
The Saxon Chron. thus derives his pedi- lib. i. cap. 4, H. Hunt. 
gree, Offa the fon of Dincfcrth, the fon 


The 
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The next year after his conquefts in Kent, Offa marched into Weflex, A. D. 775. 
and warred upon Cynewulf, who ruled in that diftrift. Their principal 
difpute feems to have been concerning the town of Benfington, which, ^Tbc!- 
however,' OfFa won from the Weft Saxon, after he had defeated his fin s ton - 
forces in the field. Thefe conquefts added fuch confequence to the 
name of OfFa, that he wasjuftly feared by the other Saxon kings; every 
one was anxious for his own fafety, and defirous, by fome means or other, 
to fecure the friendfhip of this mighty monarch; fo that the power of 
OfFa was daily increafed. Yet far from being affedted with haughtinefs 
and pride by his exalted ftate, he held the government with fo much pru¬ 
dence, that he fecured at once his own glory, and the good-will of his 
fubjedts.* 

Fortune crowning his attempts in the eaft and weftern parts of Bri- a. D. 778. 
tain, Offa turned his arms towards the north, and condudted his vidto- " 
nous, army beyond the Humber, where he made confiderable conquefts, Nonhumb?/* 
and that without much difficulty; for the Northumbers at this time la K an” make* 
were divided amongft themfelves, and by their own domeftic quarrels 0 ^ ff<Lrs 
facilitated the advancement of the foreign foe. After thefe important con- of Wa,S! - 
quefts in Northumberland, his next care was to fecure the borders of his 
kingdom from the inroads of the Britons, who inhabited beyond him to 
the weft j which, that lie might the better effedt, he caufed a large dyke 
to be made, beginning on the fouth at the mouth of the river Wye, and 
extending northward to the Dee. During the time that OfFa was bufied 
in the performance of this ftupendous work, Marmodius, the chief ru¬ 
ler in Wales, feemed to wink at his defigns, but was mean while making 
all the preparation in private that he could, in order to fall fuddenly 
upon the army of Offa, at a time in which he could have no fufpicion of 
iuch an attempt. It is alfo faid, that he was fecretly affifted by the Nor¬ 
thumbers and the Weft Saxons, which is by no means unlikely. When 
the defign was ripe for execution, Marmodius, the better to blind the 
fearching eyes of OfFa, fent a formal embaffy, to demand a truce for a 
certain ftated time ; during which fpace fome method might be thought 
on between them, by means of which they might conclude a final peace, 
which fliould be advantageous to both parties. The fair propofals of the 
Britons were kindly received by Offa, who not fufpedting their treache¬ 
rous defign, granted the time of truce which they demanded, in a very 
friendly manner. 'Their plot fo far fucceeded as well as they could de¬ 
fire j and it being now near Chriftmas, they waited quietly until the 
evening of St. Stephen’s day, when uniting the whole of their forces to¬ 
gether, they went down fuddenly upon the army of Offa, and filling up 
part of the new dyke, entered the camp, and made a great daughter i 
for the Mercian foldiers knowing that the time of the truce was not yet 

'* Chron,. Sax. fub anno 774, Malmf. lib, i. cap. 4, H.Hunt. &c. 
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.expired, thought themfelves fecure, and were more intent upon the ce¬ 
lebration of the Chriftmas feaft, than the making defence with their 
fwords. Offa finding himfelf thus infamoufly betrayed, rallied his.forces, 
again, and fecuredhis retreat in the belt, manner that he could, and for 
a time withdrew himfelf into the heart of Mercia, to reinforce his army.* 

. Incenfed with fury, and the ardejnt defire of revenging the treacherous 
dealings of the Britons, early the next year he fufficiently ftrengthened, 
his army, and marching into Wales, in a bloody battle overcame Mar-’ 
modius and his affociates. After this, he deftroyed the country round 
about, and drove the Britons to the greateft diftrefs. When he 
had completed his vengeance, he came back, and repaired the part of 
the dyke which had been broken down, and fet every thing in order 
upon the weftern borders of Mercia: this done, he returned to his court, 
and began, by powerful alliances, to flrengthen his ftate. He now fat 
down in peace, and for a confiderable time attended to the affairs of his 
own realm, making no attempt upon the neighbouring kings.f 

Still defirous of fecuring the importance of his dominions upon the 
fureft foundation ; thofe whom he thought might at any time prove dan¬ 
gerous, he determined to hold by a ftronger bond than that of mere 
friendfhip. In order to effedt this defign, he married his eldeft daugh¬ 
ter, Eadburge, to Beorhtric, king of Welfex, who, proud of the al¬ 
liance with fo great a monarch, had fought her of her father in mar¬ 
riage j and his fecond daughter, Elfleda, he gave to Ethelred, king of 
Northumberland, after he was reinftated in his throne, from whence he 
had been expelled by the people.^ 

Elfreda, third daughter of Offa, was promifed to Ethelbyrhte, the 
king of the Eaft Angles j who being kindly invited by her father to his 
court, went thither in order to confummate the marriage, but was cru¬ 
elly flain by the command of Offa: not content with the glory of his 
reign, and the extent of his dominions, he was determined in this bafe 
and treacherous manner to fecure the kingdom of this unfortunate 
prince, and add it to his own. Immediately after the death of Ethel¬ 
byrhte, Offa went with his army into the Eaft Angles, and foon fub- 
dued the whole province. Thus did the inordinate thirft of power pre¬ 
vail on this mighty Mercian king, to commit a crime of the blackeft 
nature, which is aggravated by the moft infamous treachery and deceit; 
in fhort, fo bafe an action is fcarcely to be found again in all our annals.§ 

The 

* Matthew Paris, in Vita Offa;. upon his wife, declaring, that the endea- 

t Ibid. voured to perfuade him to commit this 

i H. Hunt, libiv. Ethelwerd, &c. murder, but he refufed; wherefore, flie 
§ Matthew Paris, who has made a le- herfelf undertook it, and caufed the prince 
gendary life of OfTa, lays the chief blame to be murdered on his wedding night. 

All 
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The year after this bloody deed was done, Offa affiftfed his fon-in-law, A. D. 793. 
Beorhtric, againft the Danes, who had arrived upon the confines of his DfFa repels the 
dominions, in three large fhips, and by his timely aid they were driven Danes, and goes 
back with confiderable lofs.. After this, Offa pretended great forrow 10 Romc ' 
for the murder of Ethelbyrhte, and in order in fome meafure to expiate 
for the offence, he went to Rome, where he obtained permifiion to build 
the abbey of St. Albans ; and, after the example of his predeceffor, Ina, 
made the kingdom fubjeft to the Romefcot, or Peter-pence. At his re¬ 
turn to Mercia, the abbey of St. Albans was begun, and juft as it was 
completed, this great monarch departed this life, in the year of our 
Lord 796, after he had reigned nine and thirty years in the greateft 
iplendour.* 

The wife of Offa was named Quendrida,f of whom we know but lit- The wife and 
tie; yet fhe feems to have been a woman of good condition, but no way lfTue of offa ’ 
remarkable for her virtues. By her he had iffue, one fon, and three 
daughters: Egferth, the fon, fucceeded his father in the kingdom ; 
Ethelburga, the elder daughter, was married to Beorhtric j Elfleda, the 
fecond daughter, to Ethelred, king of Northumberland and Elfreda, 
the youngeft, was betrothed to the unfortunate Ethelbyrhte, the king of 
the Eaft Angles; after the death of this prince, fhe, with great lamenta¬ 
tions, abandoned the fociety of men, and withdrew herfelf to the mona- 
ftery of Crowland,J and there Ipent her life in religious folitude.§ 


EGFERTH, the twelfth King of Mercia. 

Egferth, the joy of his parents, had been crowned king of Mercia A. D. 796. 
during his father’s life-time, and reigned jointly with him till the day 9f E fcrth , g fudden 
his death, when he took the whole government of the realm upon him. death' s ° ea 


All this is done to exculpate Offa, who was 
the founder of St. Albans, for which ac¬ 
tion the monks have haftily palled over 
this cruel deed ; but his afterwards fub- 
duing the kingdom of the Eaft Angles in 
fuch a fudden and unlawful manner, may 
plainly prove the part he adled in the mur¬ 
der was more than that of a byeftander. 

* W. Malmf. J. i. cap. 4. Chr. Sax. &c. 

+ Matthew Paris, in his legendary life 
of Offa, calls her Dr'ula, and fays, fhe was 
kinfwoman to Charles the Great, king of 
France; and that being acculed of fome 
heinous offence, fhe was put into a boat 
without either rudder, fail, or oar, and 
left in the midft of the fea to the fortune of 
the waves. After fhe had a time been 
wafted to and fro, fhe was eaft upon the 
Britifh fliore, and being taken thence, 
was brought to Offa, who relieved her 
wants, and had her carefully conduced to 


his palace. She fo well juftified her con- 
du«ft to Offa, that he was much pleafed 
with her addrefs; and fhe being a fair and 
lovely woman, he made her his wife, to 
the greatgrief of his parents, and the dif- 
like of the nobles of the realm. But this 
account has fo much the air of romance, 
and not being confirmed by any ancient 
record, it isjuftlyfet afide. 

Thus fays Matthew Paris; others af¬ 
firm, that fhe was afterwards married to 
Cenwulf, king of Mercia. 

§ Capgrave gives Offa another fon, na¬ 
med Fremund, flain by Ofwy, and buried 
at Offchurch ; and quotes an author, na¬ 
med Burghad, faid to have been prefent at 
the death of the prince. But Speed ima¬ 
gines him to have been miftaken, becaufe 
the wars with the Danes, which occafioned 
his death, happened not till one hundred 
years after. 
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A. D. 796. The exaft time of his coronation is not recorded, but it certainly was 
towards the latter end, if not the laft year, of Qffa’s reign. Egferth was 
a young man of an amiable difpofition, and much beloved by his fub- 
jedts in general. His prolperous beginning, and the prudence which 
he foon difcovered, left room for great expectations; but all his people’s 
hopes were quickly depreffed by his fudden death, which happened one 
hundred and forty days after the deceafe of his father, to the great grief 
of all who knew him. He left no iflue behind him.* 

KENULPH, or CENWULF, the thirteenth King of Mercia. 

A. D. 796. Virtuous young Egferth being fo fuddenly fnatched away, the choice 
charaOer of ^ Mercians fell upon Cenwulf, a nobleman defcended from 
Cenwuif. Wibba. This prince is famous for his juftice and many virtues ; 

avoiding the errors of others, he was religious without being fuperfti- 
tious, and valiant without being cruel: in the defence of his country he 
flew to the field, but yet in the midft of his conquefts remembered, that 
mercy was the hero’s nobleft attribute.f 

Kent ° and Wr 5 * civil difcords which had long prevailed in Kent, had fo violently 

fuccefs, <m - IS fhaken that kingdom, and leflfened its confequerice, that Cenwulf.,ima¬ 
gined it would now be no hard matter quickly to complete the ruin 
that feemed to threaten its {late. Determining to try the fortune of war, 
he entered the borders of Kent with his army, and gave battle to Ethel- 
bert Pren, who had ufurped the government, and after a lharp engage¬ 
ment, overthrew his forces, Pren himfelf being made prifoner by the 
Mercians. This victory obtained, Cenwulf followed his fortunes, and 
fubjugated all the ftate, railing a man, named Cuthred, to the throne, 
who held his rule under him. The captive, Pren, Cenwulf carried with 
him into Mercia, where he detained him for fome little fpace; and at the 
dedication of a church which he, Cenwulf, had built at Winchomb, Pren 
was led up to the high altar, and there fet at liberty, without fine or ran- 
fom. This noble a£tion added greatly to the honour which Cenwulf had 
already acquired.^ 

A. D. 799. His next wars were in Northumberland, againft Eardulf, with whom 
The death of fought a bloody battle j but the particulars of it being haftily palled 

Ccawuif. over, it is impoffible to declare who had the vidtory: however, not long 
after, a peace was concluded upon between the two parties, and Cen¬ 
wulf returned home to Mercia. - From this time, his reign appears to 
have been fpent in perfect tranquility, to the day of his death, which 
happened after he had reigned three and twenty years. Elis body was 
buried at Winchomb, in the county of Gloucefter, in the church which 
himfelf had built.§ 

* Malmf. 1 . i. c. 4. Chron. Sax. Zee. t Ibid. & Hill. Ethelwci-di. 
f Ibid. & Bromton, &c. § Ibid. Ibid. 


His 
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His wife’s-name 7 ^asi ( ^lfthryth ? but her parentage is unknown-; un-J f ' f ^ <l 
kfs foe was/as fome haveYuppofed, tHe younger daughter ofOffa, who waff. 0 
•was betrothed to the murdered Ethelbyrhte; but this is not very likely/ 
for had Ihe been of fuch npble lineage, it-would havefcareely been for¬ 
got by the ancient hiftorians.* By this lady he had ifiue, one fon, and 
two daughters : Cenelm, the fon, was yet a child at his father’s death ; 
Quendreda, the eldell daughter, after her father’s death, wickedly af- 
piring to the throne, (as fome report) caufed her brother to be (lain. 

The youngeft daughter is named Bergenhild; of her we find nothing re¬ 
corded, more than the love Ihe bore to her brother, and her forrow for 
his death.f 

CENELM, the fourteenth King of Mercia. 

Cenwulf being deceafed, Cenelm, his only fon, (then but a child) A. D. 819. 
was appointed to fucceed him; but lhortly after his advancement, he Cenelmunfor , 
was, by fome fatal accident, unfortunately, though innocently, (lain by tunateiy (lain... 
the hand of his filler Quendreda, whereby he obtained the name and 
honour of a martyr. J He was firll privately buried, but afterwards his 
body was removed, and reburied, with great folemnity, in the church of 


* One thing may be lier-e obferved, that 
either Cenwulf had two wives, or this one 
iomefimes bore a different name. An ori¬ 
ginal charter of this king’s, preferred in 
the Cotton library, begins thus, “EgoCe- 
“ nulf una cum conjuge mea Cenegitha re- 
“ gina Merc- &c.” To which charter, Ce¬ 
nelm filii regis, is one of the witnefles. 
In two others in the fame book, the name 
is as above. I have not ventured to affirm 
upon this authority that he had two wives, 
becaufe no fuch circumftance is mentioned 
in the ancient authors. The curious may 
find thefe charters in a large book, marked 
Auguftus II. and their numbers, x. 91 & 
94 - 

+ VideBfOmton, Redbourne, &c. 

| The flory of the death of this prince 
is fo differently related, that one can 
fcarcely tell what judgment to form upon 
it. Afferius, the Saxon Chronicle, Ethel- 
werd, Henry Huntingdon, and R. Hove- 
den, make no mention of Cenelm; Malmf- 
bury indeed does, but paffes over this im¬ 
portant tranfa&ion in the following hafty 
manner : “ Kenelmus puer admodum a fo- 
“ rorefuaQuendridainnocut; casfus nomen 
u &decus„Martyrii adeptus,” which is in 
Jubilance the fame as Ihave related above, 
lhit how totally different are the accounts 
of H. Higden, Matthew of Weltminfter, 
Vol. I, A 


T. Redbourne, and J. Bromton, who all 
relate the ftory in or near the following 
manner: Quendrida wickedly afpiring to 
the throne of Mercia, prevailed upon Afke- 
bert, the tutor of the ybung ^prince, to 
murder him; which vile a&ion he per¬ 
formed one day as he was hunting, in a 
thick wood, ajnfprivately buried his body 
under a thorn-buffi. They "further add, 
that the murder was difcbvered, as well as 
the dead body of the unfortunate youth, 
by means of a dove, that carried a flip of 
parchment in its beak to Rome, and laid 
it upon the high altar in St. Peter’s church. 
Oh which was written, in Saxon charac¬ 
ters, thefe words, “-In Glenc Icon ba^, 
Cenelm Cinmxbajme, lieS unbeji 
thojine, heaveb bejieaveb.” “ In 
Clenc cow pafture, Cenelm, the king’s 
child, lietli under a thorn, bereaved of 
his head.” Quendrida, after the difeovery 
of the murder, died with ffiame and grief, 
for having been the caufe of fo foul a deed. 
But this trifling ftory borders fomuch upon 
the legendary tale, that I have fet nlide 
the whole account, and preferred that of 
Malmftury, which, though confiderably 
Ihorter, is yet touch more likely to be 
true. 


Winchomb, 
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A. D. 819. Winchomb, by the fide of his father. His reign Was not above five 
months. 

CEOLWULF, the fifteenth King of Mercia. 

A. D. 819. After the murder of Cenelm, Ceolwulf, his uncle, took the govern- 
Ceoiwuif dif- men t upon himj but it feems not to have been with the general confent 
pleating to the of the people j for fearcely had he fat two years upon the throne, before 
people. Beornwulf, a nobleman of Mercia, rebelled againft him, and was joined 
by thofe who were difcontented with his management of the ftate. 
He foon found himfelf deferted on all fides,* and was driven from the 
kingdom with difgrace. This prince had one daughter, named El fleda,. 
after married to Wiglafj the fubftitute king of Mercia, under Egbert. 

BEORNWULF, fixteenth King of Mercia. 

A. D. 821. Ceolwulf being driven from the throne, Beornwulf (who all this 
Beornwulf chai w ^ e been aiming at the imperial dignity) feized upon the govern- 
ien 0 ge n s V Egbert ^ment. He was defcended from Ofher, a man reputed to be of the blood 
the field. royal of Mercia. Valour and ambition are the ftrong chara&eriftics of 
this prince, and in the end proved his deftrudtion. After he had held 
his fcepter with a ftrong. hand upwards of two years, he call a jealous eye 
on Egbert, the powerful king of the Weft Saxons, and fearful of his ri- 
fing fame, challenged him to the field. Egbert defirous of pufhing his 
fortune on, which now flowed high, accepted the challenge, and met 
him at Ellendon, j- where they fought a bloody battle, and prodigious 
flaughter was made on either fide j at laft, however, victory declared for 
the Weft Saxons, and Beornwulf, with his party, was driven from the 
field. One evil feldom comes, unaccompanied by another j immediately 
after this defeat, the Eaft Angles, who had been grievoufly oppreffed by 
the Mercians under Offa, threw off their yoke, and entering Mercia, 
added to the diffrefs of that dominion. In endeavouring to fave his 
bleeding country from total ruin, the unhappy Beornwulf loft his life, 
before he had fully completed the third year of his feign. J 

LUDECAN, the feventeenth King of Mercia. 

A. D. 825. Nofooner was the death of Beornwulf known to the Mercians, than 
Merciafubdued advanced Ludecan, a.valiant chieftain, to the throne, and made all 

ercia u ue . ^ p re p arat j on t i iat t h e y could to revenge the revolt of the Eaft Angles. 

But Egbert aiding them, they were too powerful for the Mercians, and 
overcame them in the field. In this fatal conflict fell Ludecan, and five 

* Malmf. lib i. cap. 4. Chron. Sax. fub J Malmf.ut fup. Chron, Sim. Dunelm. 
an no 8 21. & H, Hunt. lib. iv. 

f Or Wilton. Vide Milton’s Hift. of 
Eng. fol. 219. 
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of his chieftains, bravely ftruggling to defend the falling ftate, but A. D. 825. 
nil in vain: for nowthe deftined time was come, in which the glory of 
Merciaiftiauld'deGline. Ludecan heing (lain, Wiglaf feized upon the 
government, but he was prefently after fubdu.ed by Egbert, and the 
whole dominion made tributary to the Weft Saxons. 

From this- time the kingdom of Mercia c.eafed to be an independant A. D. 826. 
ftate; though it is true it ftill continued to have its own kings, yet , . 

they were no more than viceroys, or rulers, under the kings of Weffex, March* Tote 
and the accounts of them will naturally follow in the iucceeding .part of off > and wh >’* 
the Chronicle; for which reafon, we will here break off the hiftory of 
Mercia, and take our final leave of the heptarchy, which we have care¬ 
fully traced out from its firft beginning: imperfedt indeed, and inter¬ 
rupted with frequent chafms, are thefe early parts of our annals, yet 
ought they not to be pafted over as uninterefting. The rife and fall of 
thefe little kingdoms exhibit a great variety of different charadters, many 
of them very important and amufing. 


the eni> of the heptarchy.. 



For the better Underftanding of the Genealogy of the Kings of 
the Heptarchy, the following Tables are here fubjoined, which ex- 
hibitat one View the different Branches from which each particular 
King was defcended, as far as they could be traced out with any 
Certainty. To thefe are added, the Chronological Order of the 
Year, in which each Monarch began his Reign, and when. he. 
died. 

The laft Table (No. VIII.) fhews the regular Succeffion of the Mo- 
narchs, or chief Kings of the Heptarchy, on whom the honorary 
Title of f< King of the Englilhmen ” was bellowed. 


TABLE I. 


reign. 

477 


5H 


59° 

681 


5i4 


590 


681 


Succeffion of the Kings of the South Saxons .. 


ILLE. 
_ I 


Cymen. Wlenching* C I S S A, 


EDELWALCH. 


Two Dukes, Berthunus and AnthlUn* 


Note, that on the fame line with each king, is fet the year on which he began 
his reign, and when he died. Thofe names in Italics joined with this mark = are the 
perfons married into the different families. 



Began 

reign. 

A.D.| 

457 

489 

5 l 3 

535 


560 

616 

640 

664 

*>73 

685 

692 

694 


Died. 

Ia.d. 


616 

640 

664 

673 

685 

687 

I725 


725 

748 


|748 

|759 

759 [793 

794 
797 

5J°5 


TABLE II. 

SucceJJion of the Kings of Kenty with their IJfue.. 

WITHGILS, a German chieftain. 


Horfa 


_L 


Hatwaker 


.1 

HENGIST 

I ft king of Kent. 

J_ 


I 

Octa 


A 3 SC 
OCTA 

3d king. 

HERMENRIC 

4th king. 

r 


Rowena 


: Vortigern 

King of the Britons. 


j ChiJperic, k. of France. 


Rikell — Sledda 

King of the Eaft Saxonn 


[Ethelburga — Edwine parried = EDBALD == Emme, 2d wife 

K. of Nor- tjjjfj 2d 6th king. I Daughter of Theodore, k. ofLoraym 

thumber/and. w *f e | 


Ermenred = Oflave Sexburga 

I Daughter of Anna, 

k. of the E. Angles 

[Ethelred Ethel- Dompnena Ermin- Erin- Ermen* | 

bert burga. burga. gytha. EGBERT 

--«-- parried to t_-„-' 8th king. 

Both flam by a Mercian .■«•**■- 

Egbert. prince. 


= ERCOMBERT Enfwith 

I 7th king. 


All three nuns. 


EDRIC 

1 10th king. 

Interregnum five years. 

Wycherd and Webhard, two ufurping 
tyrants. 

WIHTRED 

nth king. 


LOTHAIRE 

9th king. 


EDBERT 

lath king. 

ETHELBERT 

, 13th king. 

ALRIC 

14th king. 

{ Ethelbert Pren 
C uTHRED. 

Baldred. 



TABLE III, 


Succejfion of the Kings of Weffex. 


CERDIC 

CENRIC 

2 d king. 


560 592 CEAWLIN Ceolfulf Cuth 

3d king. ^ j_^ |__ ^ 

59 2 597 Cutha Cuthwin CEOLRIC Cuthgils Chelwulf Chell Ched 

_j_ i_ 4 f h king. j | 

597 611 Eada CEOL-Ceol Ceolwald Cynebald Cenwerth Kenbert 

WULF. | ] 1 

5th king. f I 1-, 

611 64.2 CYNEGILS Cenred 

6th king. I I 


643 I672 I Cwic- Sex- __CEN- Kine- Of- 
Helm burga~ WALH burg iTmJJ 

rather more than J 7th king. K. of Nor- 


67 4 676 Cwen-Cuthred 
byrht 

676 685 j 

685 689 CEADWALLA 

10th king. 


ESCWINE 

8 th king. 


CENTWINE 

9 th king. 


728 742 ETHELHEARD ( 

12th king. I 

742 758 ] CUTHRED 

13th king. 

758 ibid. SIGEBRYHT I 

14th king. - 

758 788 CYNEWULF 

15th king 

788 802 BEORHTRIC 

16th king. 



TABLE IV. 


E?gan 

Died. 

reign. 


A.D 

.A.D. 

527 

587 

587 

597 

597 

6 l S. 

6i 5 

617 

6 17 

645 

645 

661 

661 

664 

664 


691 


701 


708 


746 



Succeffon of the Eaji Saxon Kings. 


ERCHENWIN 


SLEDDA = Rikell 

zd king. I Daughter to Hermenric, k. of Kent. 


Sigcbald, or Sexbald 


SEBERT — Ethelgoda 

3d king. 


SERRED 

4th king. 


SEWARD 

5th king. 


SIGEBERT 

6 th king. 


SIGEBERT 

j 8th ki-g. 

SWITHELM 

9th king. 


SIGEBERT the Little 

7th king. 


SEBBA SIGHER 

10th king. nth king 

Obiit. 683. Obiit. 691. 


SIGHARD 

12th king. 


SELRED 

15th king. 

SWITHED 

iCth, and laft king. 


SENI^RED . 

13 th king. 

OFFA 

14th king. 


= Of with 

Daughter of Ethelfrith, king 
of Northumberland. 



Died. 


Began j’ 

reign. 

A. D'.'A. D.l 


547 


559 


T A B L E V'. 

SucceJJion of the Kings of Northumberland, with their IJfue. 

Bernitia. Deira. 


Concubine — IDA =■ Lawful wife 

I i ftKosof j 

| Bernitia• 


560 


560 

567 

S 6 7 

573 

572 

573 ] 

573 

580 

5 So 

587 ■ 

The t 

to kinc- 

doms of Bernitia 

& Deira united. 

587 

589 

I 8 9 

593 

593 

617 B 

617 

6 33 

Thekii 

j 

gdom of 1 

Northumber- I 

land again di- { 

Tided. 


633 

634 

The kingdoms 

6341 

6|2 J 

The Uii 


again di 

liicd. 

642 

670 

642 

6 5 * Bit 

6 5 3 


The kiit 

ilums 


liurd. 

()‘/Q 

685 E 

686 

70s 

7 ° .5 

716 

716 

718 Eat 
73 i ~ J 

718 



i a O/baid Segora Segothse] 


ADDA 

2 dk. ofBerniti 


Ida’s brother 


JELLE Elfric 

3 ft king of 

Deira. 


GLAPPA 

| 

THEODWALD 

4th k. of Bernitia. 

FRETHULF 

5 th k. of Bernitia. 

THEODRIC 

6th k . of Bernitia. 


Eegwald ETHELRIC 

2 d foie icing 

Concubine = ETHELFRITH = 

I 3d fule king. 


JELLE 

*fl foie king of 
Northumberland. 


Acca Tedbald 
Daughter Siain by the 
of Jklie. Scots. 


EANFRED 

7 th k. of Bernitia. 


burga TWINE 

I burga 

Both nuns. Daughter 4th foie 

1 Daughter 

of Ceort, k. I king. 

ofEthelbert 

of Mercia. | j 

k. of Kent. 

: Osfrid Egfrid j 


Ethelm Ufcfrea Enfleda Ethelrida] 


OSRIC 

%dk. of Deira. 


OSWALD = Kinrlurg 

cth foie king. I Daughter to Cynegils, king 
I of the Well Saxons. 


Concubine = OSWEO = Erviflcd 

Daughter of 


Eata Cuthwine 


Elfsvvine Elfleda Oftrid ••= ChtlrtJ 


OSWINE 

%A i. of Deira. 


ETHELWARD 

4th k. of Deira. 


EGFRID 

6th foie king. 

= Kcnbnrg. 

7th foie king J Daughter of I’enda, king of Mci 

-1 OSRED 

[8th foie king. 


ALKFRTD = 


Ethchlmla 

Daughter of Anna, lc. of the Haft Angles. 


OSRIC 

loth lulc king. 



Continuation of the fifth fable. 


73 ‘ 
738 

759 

759 

770 

779 
782 
791 
79 * 


I Eanwin 

I 


Eata 


Cytha 

CEOLWULF 

, , nth foie king, 

[EGBERT 

12th foie king, 

■ OSWULF 

13th foie king. 


ALURED 

5th foie king. 


ALFWOLD 

17th foie king. 

OSRED 

( 18th foie king. 

'Alchmund flain by Eardulf. 


EDILWALD 

14th foie king. 


ETHELRED > 

16th foie king. 


ETHELRED ' 

Reftored to the kingdom. 


There reigned befide in Northumberland, Oswald twenty-eight days; after him, 
Eardulf, who was driven from his throne; and others, but the accounts of them are 
lib very confufed, they are omitted in the table. 


Began 
to Died, 
reign. 


S7S 

58 * 


629 

6 }S 

641 

643 


654 

656 


66$ 

767 


TABLE 


VI. 


Succeffion of the Kings of the Eafi Angles, and their IJJue. 


UFFA 

TITULUS 

2d king. 


Eric 


REDWALD = his wife = a former hulband. 

3d king. I 


Regenhere 

Slain in battle. 


EORFWALD 
4th king. 


ANNA =~ Heripvoida 

7th king. J Daughter of Heiicus 


SIGEBERT 
5th Icing. EGRIC 
6th king. 


Firmius Erkenwald Etheldreda Sexburga = 

Slain in Bilhop of Famous virgin 
battle. London. wife. 

^THELHERE =f= Herifwitba 


- Ercombert Ethilburga 

K. of Kent, Abbefs of 

Barking. 


ETHELWALD 

9th king. 


1 1 

8th king. I 

.WALD 
dng._1 


ADULF ELSWULF 

| 10th king. nth king. 

ETI-IELRED == Laonorin 

13th Icing. I 

ETHELBYRI-ITE 
14th king. 

VOL. I. 


BEORN 
12th king. 


B b 




TABLE VII. 


reign 

58 s 

.593 

616 

626 

655 

€58 

<>75 

704 

709 

716 

757 

ibid. 

796 

ibid. 

8.9 

ibid. 

821 

825 


The Succejfion of the Kings of Mercia. 


CRIDA 

ift king. 


Eoppa 


Eva 


WIBBA Kinemund 

2d king. | 

| CEORL 

3d king. 


Scxburga = Ceuwalb PENDA == Kinfvjitba. 

k. ofWeffex. 4th king [ 


I 


Osmund Alqfleda - PEADA 

Daughter of 5th king. I 

Ofweo, k. of Northumberland. I 

Erminbild ~ WULFHERE 

Daughter of I 6th king. 
Ercotnbert, k. of | 

Kent, I 


Alcweo Kentwin 


ETHELBALD 

oth king. 

BEORNRED 

nth king. 


Wutfad Rufine Wereburga ETHELRED = OJfrid 

Both (lain by their father. 

CENRED 

8th king. 

Eanwulf Wereburga — CEOLRED 

9th king. 


Dincferth 

OFFA == Qucndrida 

I 12th king. I 

I j I I F 

Cuthbert EGFERTH Ethelbiirga=Eeerbtr/c Elfleda = Etbtrlrcd Elfrida 

__ ( 13th king. K.ofWefiex. K. of Northumberland. 

^CENWULF = JElftbritb 

14th king, j 


CENELM 

13th king. 

CEOUVVULF 

26th king. 

Elfleda = Wigmund 

Son of Wiglaf 


Quendrida Burgenhild 


Ofher 

WIGLAF = Cynctbrytb 

19th king, j 

Wigmund 


BEORNWULF 

17th king. 


LUDECAN 

18th king. 



TABLE VIII. 


5*9 533 3 
534^559 4 
560591 5 
593 616 6 
616629 7 

W 6 33 8 
634642 9 i 
642 670 10 


675 704 12 

704(709 

709716 r 4 
716757 15 
75879616 
796796 17 

79681918 
820837 19 


regular Succeffion of the Saxon Monarchs during the Heptarchy . 

HENGIST, firft king of Kent. 

TELLE., firft king of the South Saxons. 

CERDIC, firft king of the Weft Saxons. 

CENRIC, the fecond king of the Weft Saxons. 

CEAWLIN, the third king of the Weft Saxons. 

ETHELBERT, the fifth king of Kent. 

RED WALD, the third king of the Eaft Angles. 

EDWINEj the fourth king of all Northumberland. 

OSWALD, the fifth king of all Northumberland. 

OS WEO, the eighth king of Bernitia. 

WULFHERE, the fixth king of Mercia. 

ETHELRED, the feventh king of Mercia. 

CENRED, the eighth king of Mercia. 

CELRED, the ninth king of Mercia. 

ETHELBALD, the tenth king of Mercia. 

OFFA, the eleventh king of Mercia. 

EGFERTH, the twelfth king of Mercia. 

KENWULF, the thirteenth king of Mercia. 

EGBERT, the feventeenth king of Weflex, and the firft abfolute 
monarch of the heptarchy. 
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THE ANCIENT RELIGION AND CHURCH HISTORY OF THE BRITONS 
AND SAXONS, FROM THE LANDING OF JULIUS CiESAR TO THE 
* END OF THE HEPTARCHY.. 


CHAP. 

I. 



Druidical Religion of the Britons. 


R ELIGIOUS fuperftition is eafily raifed in ignorant and unen- T he „ a ft and 
lightened minds j for every people, however barbarous, have^ceitofjh^n. 
fome faint ideas of a Being, to whom they owe their exiftence j 
and thofe weak fparks of light may, without much difficulty, be blown 
up into a flame of zeal by others, who appear to be better acquainted 
with facred matters, or more holy, than themfelves. Thus, all nations 
have religious rites, and priefts to affift their offerings to the fuperior 
powers. The priefts foon found it needful to call to their aid pretended 
miracles, and myfterious dottrines, affifted by folemn and unufual ge- 
ftures, to ftrike the greater awe upon the minds of their beholders: for, 
though the ignorant may have been eafily perfuaded to believe whatever 
fhould be told them of the reality and wifdom of their gods, yet the ge¬ 
nius of mankind generally makes them fond of the wonderful, and efteem 
thofe things the molt, which they can the leaft comprehend. It re¬ 
quires a greater light than that which is barely afforded by nature, to 
conquer thofe prejudices, and lead a man to judge fairly for himfelf, in 
matters which feem to be (and undoubtedly are) of fuch real importance 
to him. Hence it becomes neceffary for the defigning priefts to keep 
their knowledge to themfelves, and lead the generality of people into 
greater darknefs than they were before: but left fome afpiring genius 
might Ipring up to difcover the fallacy of their proceedings, and pluck 
3 th « 
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the film from the eyes of the deluded multitude, a certain bound was fet 
to their religious enquiries, and every individual ftridtly forbid, under 
pain of the ievereft penalties, to believe either more or lefs that what he 
had been inftru&ed by the priefts themfelves. Yet, as fomething more 
than natural and naked truths were required to keep the multitude in 
obedience, and make them quietly acquiefce in thefe arbitrary meafures, 
the priefts were not backward in the propagation of wonders and ex¬ 
traordinary events; whilft by their myfterious adtions, and pretending 
to fecrets of the higheft confequence, they fecuredthe refpedl of the vul¬ 
gar, who regarded them as the favourites of the gods. Thofe who 
obeyed their precepts, were thought worthy of their prayers ; but threats 
and curfes were denounced againft the difobedient. By fuch means as 
thefe they laid fall hold on the minds of their followers, fo that they were 
ready to facrifice their wealth, their families, nay, their own lives, to the 
mercenary defires of thefe artful men. But all the ancient records of the 
known world cannot furnifh a more ftriking view of the prevalence of 
fuperftition in the people, or the arbitrary government or the priefts, 
than we {hall find amongft the deluded Britons.* 

The religion of the Britons formed a very confiderable part of then- 
government j and their priefts, who are called by the general name of 
druids,t were the chief in authority amongft them. Befides their mini- 
ftering at the altar, they were entrufted with the tuition of the youth, 
they enjoyed an exemption from all taxes, and were never called upon 
to ferve in the wars j they determined all controverfies, public or pri¬ 
vate ; they decreed all rewards and punifhments; and if the offender did 
not abide by their fentence, he was inftantly excommunicated ; by which 
fentence, he was forbid accfefs to their public facrifices, and deprived of 
all the comforts of life; for his friends and acquaintance fled from him, 
and would in no wife hold intercourfe with him, even in the molt trifling 
matters: thus miferablyforfaken of all, he was doomed to wander about, 
a wretch accurfed, hated, and delpifed 5 whilft if any infulted, or 
abufed him, he was denied the fmalleft protedVion from the law.y 

The druids were men of great penetration and learning, not, indeed, 
in books, but in human nature; they well underftood the paths which 


* Strabo fairly declares the fame, a- 
rnongft his reafons affigned for the fabu¬ 
lous theology of the ancients. “ It is 
“ impofiible, (fays he) to bring women, 
“ and the vulgar part of mankind, to reli- 
“ gion, piety, and virtue, by the Ample 
“ and unadorned dilates of reafon 5 it is 
“ abfohitely neceflary to call in the aids 
“ of fuperftition, which muft be fupported 
4 ‘ by fables, and wonderful events of va- 
“ nous kinds. For this caufe thofe fur- 
u prifing fables of antiquity were invented 
2 


rt to awaken the errors of fuperftition in 
“ the minds of the ignorant multitude.” 
Strabo, lib. i. fol 19. 

f This name, Camden thinks, is de¬ 
rived from the Greek word Ap“r, which 
fignifies an oak. Dr. Henry fays, it comes 
more likely from the Celtic, or Eritifh 
word, derw, which alfo fignifies an oak. 
Vide Camd. in Introdud. & Dr. Henry’s 
Hift. Brit. lib. i. cap. 2. 

% Ctef. Comment, lib. vi. cap. 13. 

led 
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kd to the human heart, and negledted no opportunity of convincing the 
multitude of the importance of their doctrines. Under the general name 
of druids, were comprehended three different claffes of religious men, 
who had all of them feparate offices to perform: the bards, the faids, and 
the druids.* 

The office of the bards was to ling to the harp, the actions of heroes, Bards, the firft 
and great men ;f yet their numbers were not confined to the panegyric, the 
for they would praife and extol the actions of fome, whilft they would 
fatirize and decry thofe of others. But of the excellency of their poems, 
and their judgment in compofition, to fele£t fuch paffages as were the 
moft ftriking, we need no farther proof, than the furprizing effedt that 
their fongs had upon their hearers j for the Britons paid a great regard 
to thefe men, not only in the affairs of peace, but alio in war: fome- 
times, when two fierce armies have flood fronting each other in array of 
battle, their fwords drawn, their lances pointing to the foe, and waiting 
but the fignal to begin the conflict, the bards have then Hepped in 
between, and touched their lyres with fuch harmony, and fo perfuaded 
them with their flowing numbers., that fuddenly on either fide the fol- 
diers dropped their arms, and forgot the fierce refentment that flruggled 
in their breafts.J As to all the ceremonies of the altar, and religious 
rites, the bards had no fhare in them; their poems and their mufic feern. 
to have been the-whole of the ftudies belonging to their office. 

The next clafs are the vates, or paids ; thefe were of the order of The me*, or 
priefthood, and performed the principal parts of all the religious cere- {^nddJj'uf 
monies ■, fuch as facrificing the viftims, making offerings, and deliver- druids, 
ing out prophecies and predidtions from an observation of nature, and 
contemplation on the caufes of things. This was not all their office de¬ 
manded, for they compofed hymns, in honour of their gods, which they 
fung to the mufic of their harps at their facred folemnities. Both Gaul 
and Britain abounded with thefe religious poets, and pretended pro¬ 
phets^ 

The third, and laft, clafs was by far the moft numerous ; thefe were The dru!(| s> die 
the druids, to whom belonged the performance of all the religious offices third cUfs ’ 
which came not under the order of the paids; though, indeed,, it may 
reafonably be thought, that, when the laft were abfent, they might offi¬ 
ciate for them, if any cafe of immediate necefiity required. Great part 
of their employment was in pbilofophical refearches, and ftudy of the 
heavenly bodies, their motions,, the magnitude of the univerfe, and the 
earth, of the nature of things, and of the power of the immortal gods ;J[, 
of all which they ufed largely to: difcourfe to their difciples. 

’* BcigJci Te na/’Ov'ccreif, Kcti A^u/Ity ;■ Bardi , 

Vates, & Druida ; horum Bardi hymnos 
canunt poetaeque flint; Vates facrificant 
& naturam rerum contemplantur j Druidic 
praster hanc philofophiam etiam de mori- 
bus difputant, Strabo, lib. iv. 


f Lucan,. & Ammian. Marcell. lib. xv. 
cap. q. 

| Diodorus Siculus, lib. v. 

§ Diod. Sic. &Marccll. utfup. 

|| Strabo, ut fup. & Caef. Bd. Gal. lib., 
vi. 

Befides 
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In™their d dafles Befidcs thefe, there were as many clafles of religions female votaries, 
fir ft thTseiL! "or druidefies ■* of which, the. firft were thofe who had vowed perpetual 
virginity, and dedicated all their time to the fervices of religion, living 
retired in loanfome places, fequeftered from mankind, and bufinefs of 
public import. Thefe, dwelling together in little parties, or fifterhoods, 
were much addidted to divination, prophecies, and miracles, fo that 
they gained great refpedt amongft the common people, by whom they 
were often confulted. They were called Sense, which flgnifies wife, or 
venerable women, f 

The fecond ^ The fecond clafs confifted of certain religious females, who were mar- 
druids!* ema e ned, but fpent the greateft part of their time amongft the druids, affift- 
ing in the divine fervices. At certain times, thefe were permitted to 
vifit their hulbands, and do whatever their aomeftic duty might re- 
quire.J 

Third chfs of The laft clafs of thefe females, and the loweft, confifted of fuch as 
female druids. p er f orme d the moft fervile offices about the temples, the facrifices, and 
the perfons of the druids. Thefe were not parted from their hufbands, 
but governed their families, brought up their children, and laboured as 
much at home as became their lex and circumftances, when their at¬ 
tendance was not required by the druids.§ 

The primate, or Thefe fix clafles of religious people joined together, formed a large 
!hoftn[ uld>Jlow body, over which one chief, or primate, ruled, who is diftinguilhed by 
the name of arch-druid : || at his death, according to the rules of the 
druidical religion, the next in merit, knowledge, and judgment, ought 
to fucceedj but this being a poftof fo' much honour, and luch extenfive 
power, many were apt to fet up their claim, and but few of them dif- 
pofed to yield the preference to his neighbour. In this cafe, the matter 
was to be referred to the votes of the druids; but it often happened, that 
the lofing parties flew from this determination, and fpiriting up the tem¬ 
poral princes in their defence, had recourl'e to arms, and by the fword 


* Borlafs, Stukeley, &c. 

•f Pomponius Mela lpeaks of one of 
thefe dmidical fifterhoods in the following 
manner: “ In an ifland fituate in theBri- 
tifh fea, lived nine venerable veftals, who 
pretended they could raife florins and tem- 
pefts by their incantations, cure the moll: 
inveterate difeafes, transform themfelves 
into all kinds of animals, and forefee fu¬ 
ture events; of this laft they made a great 
advantage, for they anfwered none but 
fuch as vifited their ifland on purpofe to 
confult them ; therefore, we may juftly 
fuppole, they came not empty handed.”— 
Mela, lib. iii. cap. 6. 

} Some fay, that they were permitted 


only once a year to vifit their hufbands, 
for the fake of children. Vide Borlafs’s 
Hiftory of Cornwall, Stukeley’s Stone¬ 
henge, &c. 

§ Ibid. ibid. Sc Dr. Henry’s Hiftory of 
Britain. 

|| The arch-druid is fuppofed to have 
refided in great fplcndout - , in Anglefea, 
where they pretend his feat is yet to be 
traced out. Rowland’s Mona Antiqua. See. 
Sammes, and fome other authors, make 
two chief druids, one prefixing over the 
north, the other over the fouthern parts 
of Britain : but for this they have no cer¬ 
tain authority. Vide Sammes’s Britan. II- 
luftrata. 
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made good their claim* and then, according t6 the chance of war, this 
honourable poll was either gained or loft.* 

Of thefe druids, many appear to have lived a kind of monaftic life. Different w> ys 
united together in fraternities jf and becaufe the fervice of each tem- the 
pie required a great number of every clafs, they all refided near the tem¬ 
ple where they ferved. It is not in the leaft unlikely, that amongft thefe 
religious profelTors, fome may have Ipent their days in folitude and re¬ 
tirement, living like hermits, apart from mankind, in little huts, or 
near their temples in the gloomy groves * others again (and of thefe not 
a few) fpent a far more public life, in the courts of princes, and families 
of great men * for no facred rite could be performed, or decifive judg¬ 
ment pronounced, without a druid j their power extended, not only to 
what regarded their temples and public affairs, but even to the domeftic 
tranfa&ions in private houfes.J As marriage muft have been an incum¬ 
brance to the druidical offices in any of thefe different kinds of life, it is 
highly probable that they all lived in a ftate of celibacy, being waited 
upon by their female devotees. 

To the care of thefe men was committed the education of the youth ; The droids have 
for it was not cuftomary for the fon to be feen with his father before he *j„ c c a “ e 0 ® f 0 f t e he 
was able to bear arms. No wonder is to be made, that druids fliould ffrft youth, 
endeavour to imprefs upon the minds of their fcholars fuch an awful re- 
fpedt towards them and their order, as might for ever after fecure them 
the afcendancy over their wills; for, impreffions thus received in the 
fouls of young people are not eafily obliterated, even when their reafon 
becomes more ftrong, and their judgment more perfeft. 

The druidical dodtrine confifted of two diftindt fyftems * the one only The doftrine ot 
communicated to thofe who were initiated, and admitted into their own the druids ‘ 
order, and the which they were bound by folemn oaths never to divulge: 
fo careful were they left their fecret inftrudtions.fhould be overheard by 
unhallowed ears, that they taught their difciples in the moft private 
places, fuch as the caves of the earth, and the deep recefies of the 
thickeft forefts.§ Neither committed jj they any of thefe important doc¬ 
trines to writing, left at any time they fhould be divulged amongft the 
common multitude. What this fecret doctrine was, cannot be difco- 
veredj but a part of it, (as it is thought) and which might exhibit their 
own private fentiments, was, that after death the fouls of men afcended 
to fome higher orb, and enjoyed a morefublime and exalted ftate of fe¬ 
licity than what they could experience in this world.** But as this opi¬ 
nion was too refined to fuit with the low and grofs conceptions of the vul- 

* Caef. Comment., lib. vi. “ of their fecret do&rines, that they ne- 

•f Ammian. Marcel. “ ver communicated them to women, left 

i Cacf. Comment, lib. vi. “ they Humid divulge them,” lib. iv. 

§ Poinponius Mela, lib. iii. Cap 2; & ** Lucan, lib. i. V. 4^5, & infra; & 

Lucan, lib. i. Ammian. MarceJ. lib. xv. 

II “ So jealous (fays Strabo) were they 
Vox,. I. C c 


gar 
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gar in general, it was hid from them, and they were taught a fecond 
doctrine, more fuitable to the level of their genius; but above all 
things, in order to make them more brave and intrepid in the defence of 
their country, their preceptors affured them, that their fouls were im¬ 
mortal, and conftantly paffed, after the death of one body, into ano¬ 
ther.* 

The learning of The druids appear to have been well verfed in natural philofophy, 
the druids. an d mo ft G f its branches j and befides their divine offices, they 

wer.e other ways very ufeful, as being the only phyficians at that time; 
and their medicines chiefly confifted of herbs and plants, gathered at 
particular times, with various fuperftitious rites, which were thought 
abfolutely neceffary to render them beneficial. - Nor was the learning 
which was held requifite for them to acquire, eafy to be obtained; for 
their fecret and public mythology was fo large, that it required at lead: 
twenty years to perfect themfelves in all its various parts, which was all 
of it to be learned by heart, and contained in an infinite number of 
verfes.f 

Themythoiogy Their mythology, which was very complex, confifted of a vaft va- 
«f the druids. r j et y 0 f fables, concerning the genealogy of the gods, their attributes, 
offices, addons, and the like j as well as of the different methods of ap¬ 
pealing their anger, gaining their favour, and difcovering their will; 
but all abounding with fuperftitions, wonders, miracles, and portentous 
figns. Thefe fables, at certain ftated times, they delivered to the fur¬ 
rounding multitude, from little eminences, (many of which yet remain J) 
and they added to their difcourfes, moral precepts, and reflections on 
their natural duty to each other, exhorting them to live in friendlhip 
together, and to fight valiantly in the defence of their country. Thefe 
fpeeches, which they made with furprifing energy, had a great effedfc 
upon the minds of their auditors, and infpired them with a reverential 
awe towards the gods, an enthuliaftic love for their country, an un¬ 
daunted courage, and a fovereign contempt of death.§ 

Four kinds of The religion of the druids was of four kinds, as, fongs of praife and 
the d'ruids mon ^^thankfgi ving, prayers, offerings and facrifices, and various rites of au¬ 
gury and divination, all of which were performed with many fuperfti¬ 
tious ceremonies, fometimes in public, and fometimes in private amongft 
themfelves. The nature and order of their religious fongs we cannot by 
any means difcover, nor the particular form in which their Implications 
were made. Of their offerings and divination we have a much clearer 
light. || 

The cruel fa- All their offiaes of religion in general were performed in their facred 
druids! ° f the g roves and temples, which flood near fome river, or fountain, confe- 

* Coef. Comment, lib. v'u Diodorus Si- § Ibid, 

cillus, lib. v. || Vide Dr. Henry’s Hiftory of Britain, 

rj- Ibid. Ibid. vol, I. 

| Rowland’s Mona Antiq. 
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crated to the gods. Thefe hallowed places were furrounded with a cir¬ 
cular mound, or bank of earth, to prevent the intrufion of improper 
perfons. Their offerings confifted chiefly of living animals, and fuch as 
were the moft ufeful, and fit for food. The druids who feleCted the vic¬ 
tims, always chofe fuch as were the moft beautiful, and free from defeCt 
or blemifh of any kind for they propagated a belief, that the more no¬ 
ble the offering was, which was prefented to the gods, the more atten¬ 
tion would be paid by them to the prayers of thofe who offered. Led 
on by this delufive argument, their altars ftreamed with human blood; 
for, when a man was deffrous of obtaining any extraordinary favour or 
protection from the gods, he would lead another man to the altar, to be 
facrificed by the druid: in this manner he thought to appeafe the im¬ 
mortal deities, and by depriving another of his life, fecure his own. 

For the fame caufe, when any public calamity of the ftate demanded a 
facrifice, or upon the eve of a dangerous war, their horrid offerings were 
increafed, and that their obdurate deities might be fatiated with human 
blood, an image of wicker was provided, of a prodigious fize, and filled 
■with living men, which being fet on fire, the miferable wretches within 
were burnt to death ; thefe victims, it is true, confifted generally of 
fuch as had been detedled in thefts, or other crimes obnoxious to the 
law, (with whom they fuppofed the gods were beft pleafed j) but when 
afufficient number of fuch could not be found, rather than their facrifice 
jfhould be incomplete, the innocent and harmlefs often fuffered.* All 
the vidtims which were to be flain upon the altar,' were brought with 
various ceremonies to the prieft, who was to perform that office $ and 
fuch animals as were fit for food, were divided commonly into three 
parts, one of which was burnt upon the altar, another belonged to the 
officiating druid, and the third part to the perfon who had brought the 
offering, on which he feafted, accompanied with his friends. 

The divination of the druids was of two forts, either by the flight of Divination of 
birds, or other cafual accidents of like nature ; or by the infpeCtion of thedruids ‘ 
the entrails of victims flain in their facrifices: and to the declarations 
of the druids on thefe times, the people yielded an implicit faith. But 
when great occafions required the confultation of the deities,, a man was 
made the victim, and flain by the prieft with one blow of a fword, ftruck 
above the diaphragm : by obferving the pofture in which he fell, his 
different convulfions, and the direction ot the blood which flowed from 
his wound, they made their predictions, according to certain rules, that 
were left them by their anceftors.-f 

Superftitious parade, and great variety of fooli/h ceremonies, were Various fuper- 
ufed by the druids in the moft trifling aCtions j but at certain fitted 
periods, and annual feafts, fome more particular folemnities were re- * ,U ' ’ 

* C«f. Comment,, lib. vi. cap. 1 c. &c f Diodorus Siculus, lib, v,. 

Strabo, lib. k. 

C C 2 
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quired j as in cutting the mifletoe from the oak,* which was done as 
near as the age of the moon would permit them, to the tenth of March, 
(their new-year’s day) in the following manner: firft, they obferved 
that the moon was fix days old, then having the facrifice prepared under 
the tree, two milk-white bullocks were brought forth, whofe horns were 
then, and not till then, bound up; this done, the chief druid, habited 
in a white vefture, afcended the tree, and with a golden pruning knife 
cut off the mifletoe, which was carefully received into a white woollen 
cloth by them who attended below, and over it many orations and in¬ 
cantations were uttered; after this, they began to offer facrifices, and 
pray to the gods, that they would give a blefiing, with their own gift, 
to thofe who were honoured with it j the mifletoe thus hallowed, was 
carefully kept, and the decoCtion of which they efteemed as an antidote 
to poifon, a Aire remedy for barrennefs, and a certain cure for many 
other bodily difeafes.f 
C «heTh> ni ti» B Again, the druids had 'an herb, named Samulos, in great efteem 
le'bsamuio?. amongft them: this herb grew chiefly in damp places, and in gathering 
it three things were to be clofely attended to j firft, that the perfon 
lhould be faffing ; fecondly, to be careful that he did not look back whilft 
he gathered it ; and laftly, that he lhould do all with his left hand. When 
he was thus poffeffed of it, he laid it into the troughs and cifterns where 
fwine or oxen were wont to drink; and fuch were its virtues, (elpecially 
if it was bruifed a little) that the cattle which partook of that water 
lhould be effectually preserved from all difeafes.J 
a feftivai dedi- On the firft of May, which day was dedicated to Belinus, or the Sun, 
cated to the fun. t ^ e y an anaua ]feftivai, and kindled prodigious fires in all their fa- 
cred places, and performed facrifices, with many other folemnities.§ 
At thefe public feafts the whole community of Britons attended, as well 
as their wives and children, all of them naked, and ftained over with 
fome certain compofition, fo that they appeared like Ethiopians.! 
other feftivsis, It is thought, that at midfummer, and again early in November, other 
and their caufes. annua j f e fj;iVaI S were held j on the firft, the people afiembled to implore 
the friendly influence of Heaven on their fields and paftures; on the lat¬ 
ter, they came to return thanks for the favourable feafons, and the 
increafe with which the gods had blefled their labours; and befides this, 
to pay their yearly contributions to the druids, who were always ready to 
receive them.** 

■ * The oak was held in great veneration themfelves had chofen that tree. Vide the 

-amongft the druids-; their religious rites Manners and Cuftoms, &c. of the Inhabi- 
were performed in. groves of oak. Maxi- tants of England. Vol. I. page n. 
rous Tyriua fays, that the Celts worftupped + Pliny’s Nat. Hift. lib. xvi. cap. 44. 

Jupiter, of whom they made the talleft j Ibid. lib. xxiv. cap. ir. 

*oak to be the refemblance. But the oak § Totand’s Hift. of the Druids, fol. 74. 
was held ftill more facred when any thing Mem. Acad. Royal, vol. XIX. p. 4*9. 
was found growing upon it, (mifletoe efpe- |j Pliny’s Nat. Hift. lib. xxii. cap- 1. 
■daily) for then it was thought the gods ** Toland's Hift. of the Druids, fol. 69, 
3 The 
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The honour that was paid to the druids, and their feclufion from the™ 1 ® ®^edr"™" 
labours, and troubles of the world, prevailed upon many to enter intoa^reof 
their order ■* and perhaps more would have taken the fame ftep, had ™" efs in the 
not the ftudy and application which was neceffary for them to go ‘ 
through to make them adepts in the druidlcal fyftem, deterred them. 

The common people were far from being difpleafed at the increafing 
numbers of thefe priefts; for they were periuaded, that, as they became 
more numerous, the more plentiful their harveft would be becaufe 
the gods, for the fake of their minifters, would not fail to provide for 
the reft of the people. 

So much had the religious juggles of the druids prevailed upon the The druids fa. 
minds of men, that they were fure to obtain refpeft, through fear, if not ]£° 1 u 1 s il [ 0 J n * h £ r 
for love; and this was done in great meafure by their pretenfions to the 
art of magic, and their declaring themfelves able to call in fpiritual aids 
to affift them, and revenge their caufej befides, all their religious ceremo¬ 
nies were fo grave and folemn, that they raifed a fearful awe in the minds 
of their beholders, fo that they were eafily convinced when the druids 
afferted their power, and proceeded to threaten them. Thefe delufions 
did not only aftonifh the uncultivated Britons, but even the Romans 
themfelves ; and it was declared, that the druids of Gaul and Britain 
feemed equal in knowledge with the Perfians, in that diabolical 
art of magic.J Nor lhall we much wonder at their being able to 
play upon the minds of their votaries, when we confider, that all the 
learning of their time was confined amongft themfelves j and though, 
indeed, the chief part of their office was to learn their theological verfes 
by heart, yet they were by no means ignorant of letters ; for all public 
affairs and private accounts were committed to writing.^ 

Now we have feen the power and authority of the druids, ,and been The revenues * * f 
witneffes of the great afcendancy which they had gained over the minds lhc druidt * 
of the deluded Britons, can we doubt of their opulence? and though we 
are unable to difcover the real extent of their revenues, yet we may con¬ 
clude they were as great as the people could afford. In the firft place, 

* Caef. Bel. Gal. lib. vi. cap. 13. 44 been intercepted, and fo give intelli- 

f Strabo, lib. iv. 44 gence to the enemy ; which would have 

t Pliny, lib. xxx. cap. 1. “ been but a poor projeft, if the druids 

§ “ Quum in reliquis fer& rebus pub- “ (who were the great minifters of the date) 

“ licis, privatifque rationibus, Grads lit- “ had been mailers of that language. 

“ teris utantur, are the very words of ** The learned Selden is of opinion, 

Caefar; concerning which paflage I find “ that the word Grads has crept into 
an excellent note in the additions to Gam- 44 the copies, and is no part of the 
den, where the author juilly fays, 44 But ** original; and it was natural enough 
we mult not from hence conclude that “ for Caefar, in his obfervations of the 
“ the druids had any knowledge of the “ difference between their difeipline and 
41 Greek tongue, for Caefar himlelf, when 44 their other affairs, to fay in general, 

44 he writ to Q^Cicero (belieged at that “ that in the one they made ufe of letters, 

4 * time fomewhere amongft the Nervians) “ and not in the other, without fpecify- 
penned his letter iiv Greek, (Fide Bel. “ ing particulars.” Note to Camden in 
“ Gal. lib . v. cap. 4.0J left it ihould have In trodu< 5 t. 
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they Teem to have had the iiiperiority over certain i(lands, if not the 
whole profit of them; as of Anglefea, Man, &c. befides thefe, it is far 
from being improbable, but that they might have confiderable poffef- 
fions on the continent of Britain, near to their temples. When an army 
returned victorious, the molt precious parts of the fpoils were offered to 
the gods; and thefe were conveyed by the druids into the facred groves, 
where they were laid up by the fide of the temple, or near fome confe- 
crated lake, without any other guard fet over them than the terrors of re¬ 
ligion.* But although the common people were not hardy enough to 
touch thefe facred treafures, the priefts, who were the minifters of the 
gods, would fcarcely be fo fcrupulous as not to convert them to their own 
ufe, if neceflity required. Again, they were well paid when confulted by 
private perfons, concerning the fuccefs of intended enterprizes. Be¬ 
fides their profits were great derived from the adminiftration of juftice, 
their practice of phyfic, teaching the fciences, and the rewards for thofe 
inftruCted in their theology; efpecially fromfuch as were rich, and came 
from abroad: for the Britifh druids beft underftood the fecret myfteries 
relative to their doCtrine; and it was by no means uncommon for many 
to come over hither from Gaul, to be better inftruCted in the more occult 
and difficult parts of their profeffion ;f and thefe (it is highly probable) 
feldom came empty handed. 

Annual tribute A tradition is alfo mentioned by fome authors, that the druids ex- 
tid tbrwha'u^’^^d certain annual dues, (but to what amount is not fpecified;) in par¬ 
ticular, on the laft evening of October, all families of every degree were 
obliged to extinguifh their fires, and attend the feveral. temples with a 
ftipulated payment, in confideration of which, on the firft day of No¬ 
vember they were to receive fome fire from the facred altars, to re-kin- 
dle thofe in their own houfes; and this payment was exacted under pain 
of excommunication; and all fuch were deprived of the ufe of fire during 
all the cold feafon, when it was moftwanted; and if any of their friends 
or neighbours fupplied them with this neceflary'article, they alfo were ex¬ 
communicated. X Thefe, and fuch like fources,. had the druids to raife 
wealth ; and when we confider the advantages of them all,, we fhall pre- 
fently conclude that they were very opulent.. 

The gods wor. The deities which were worfhipped by the Gauls and Britons, appear to 
&nl bythc have been very numerous. The Supreme Being they adored under the 
name ofHefus; they paid their court to him (with cruel rites) when they 
went forth to battle, becaufe from his favour they expeCted the victory!, 
Tutates is not fuppofed by fome modern authors to have been another 
god, but only a different name of the former, for by this word is fignified 
“ God, the parent, or creator,”§ which appellation can belong to none 

* Cacf. Bel. Gal; lib. vi. § Tutates is derived from Deu-Tatt^ 

+ Ibid. Britifh words, which fignifyG^, the parent „ 

$ Toland’s Hift. of the Druids, page or creator. Vide Dr. Henry’s Hi (lory of 
71, 72, & Dr. Henry’s Hift. Brit, yoI, I. Britain, vol. I. lib. i. cap. 2., 
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but the Supreme Being. When thefe nations funk into idolatry, they 
degraded Tutates into the fovereign of the infernal world, and made 
him the fame with Dis of the Greeks and Romans, or (as others think) 
with Mercury; and they worlhipped him in fuch a cruel and bloody 
manner, as could only be agreeable to an infernal power. 

Taranis, another deity, fo called from Taran, thunder, over which 
he was faid to prefide.* 

The fun was worfhipped by the Britons under many various appella¬ 
tions, as Bel, Belinus, Belatucardus, &c. all which narries, in their 
language, were expreffive of the nature and property of that glorious 
luminary. 

After the fun, the moon, the leffer light of Heaven, is fuppofed to 
have held its eftimation. 

Befides thefe, which without doubt form but a very fmall part of the 
number of their deities, they had female divinities, or goddefies; as An- 
drafte, thought to be the fame with Venus, or Diana : Onvana, Minerva, 

Ceres, Proferpine, &c. In fhort, they are accufed of having fo many idol 
gods, and addicted to fo many fuperflitious ceremonies, that their ido¬ 
latry exceeded even that of the Egyptians.-}- Hardly a lake, a wood, a 
fountain, or hallowed hill, but what had its titular deity, or genius, re- 
fiding in it, and to each of which, no doubt, fome particular worfhip 
was affigned. 

The druidical religion was in the zenith of its glory at the time ofrhe decline of 
Julius Casfar’s arrival; but as the Romans proceeded in their conquefts, 1 t i h | o J ui a d ^ a J h r '' 
the druids, who were not only religious officiators, but judges and di-caX’ 1 c 
re&ors in all civil affairs, forefeeing the downfall of their power and con- 
fequence, were continually ffirring up the people againft their conque¬ 
rors, and fomenting rebellions. The Romans foon found it impoffible 
to reconcile the minds of the people they had overcome to the yoke 
which they were laying upon them, whilft thefe crafty priefts held their 
extenfive authority; for this caufe they were determined to fupprefs their 
power, as the only means left them to advance their own. All their fub- 
je&s in the conquered provinces of Gaul and Britain they obliged to build 
temples, and facrifice after the Roman fafhion, ftri&ly prohibiting all 
offerings of human creatures. The druids were alfo deprived of 
their authority in civil affairs, and punifhed with the utmoft feverity 
when concerned in any revolt. By thefe means their power was brought 
fo low in the reign of Claudius, the Roman emperor, about the year of 

** Concerning thefe deities, take the “ And thofe vile wretches that with hu- 
Tollowmg verfes from Lucan, lib. i. man blood 

“ Et quibus immitis placatur languine “ Tutates* and fierce Hefus’ altars load ; 

d* r0 “ And barbarous Taranis, his (hrine that 

rotates, horenfque feris altaribus Hefus, vies 

“ Et Taranis Scythicae non mitior ara Di- “ With curs’d Diana’s Scythian cruelties.'" 

.... f Gildas Hiftorix. 

I nus Enghflied m the addition to Camden 
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our Lord 45, that they were no longer looked upon as people of any 
confequence throughout all Gaul.* About the fame time alfo they be¬ 
gan to feel the rigour of the Roman government in the fouth-eaft parts of 
Britain, from whence may of them retired to Anglefea, a kind of little 
dominion of their own j but here they were purfued by Paulus Sueto¬ 
nius, who, in the year 61, invaded that ifiand, which had afforded a 
conftant afylum for all who were difaffefted to the Romans, and plotting 
againft their government. In order to root them from their fecret re¬ 
treats, Paulinus deftroyed their facred groves, overturned their altars, and 
burnt the druids in their own fires, f So many of thefe wretched priefts 
perilhed at this time, and in the unfortunate revolt of the Britons under 
Boudicea, that they never afterwards made any confiderable figure in the 
fouthern parts of Britain. Such of them as would not fubmit to the im- 
pofitions of the Romans, and renounce their own authority, fled into Ca¬ 
ledonia, Ireland, and the fmaller Britilh iflands, where they lupported 
their declining power fome Ihort time longer. 

But fuch ftrong traces had their fuperftition left in the minds of the in¬ 
fatuated multitude, that they baffled not only the efforts of the Ro¬ 
mans, but even the fuperior lights of the gofpel to remove; nor were 
they finally erafed for a long time after. On this occafion we meet with 
fo many edifts of the emperors, and canons of the councils, in the fixth, 
feventh, and eighth centuries, againft the worfhip of the fun, the moon, 
mountains, lakes, trees, &c.J 

* Suetonius in Vita Claud. 44 forbid all our fubjc&s to worfhip the 

*■* + Tacit. Annal. lib.xiv. cap. 3. 44 gods of the gentiles; that is to fay, the 

% Even in the days of king Cnute, the 44 fan, moon, fires, rivers, fountains, hills, 
Dane, the following law was found necef- 44 trees, or woods of any kind,-&c.” Lege* 
foiy to be made; 44 We itriftly charge and Canuti, cap. 5. 
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*fhe Eccleftajlical Hijlory of the Britons from their Converfion to Chriftianity , 
to the Arrival of the Saxons. 

A MONGST thofe things which cannot abfolutely befet down in the Cent. I. 

affirmative, none appears more certain, than that the enlivening whentheBr !. 
ray of golpel light firft Ihone upon this ifland fome time between the cons were firft 
years of our Lord 43 and 61 i for the period feems to be fixed by the re- converte<1 * 
cords of antiquity as not long before the great defeat of the Britons, 
under the conduct of their haplefs queen, Boudicea, which happened 
about the year 61 :* but at this early period the do&rine of Chriftianity 
could not be fuppofed to have greatly prevailed ; it was not only con¬ 
fined to the fouthern parts of Britain, but very likely to particular fa¬ 
milies, who might exercife their devotions in the greateft privacy, and 
without the leaft ftir or noife. In the days of Nero, when perfecu tions 
raged hotly upon the continent againft the profelfors of the golpel, it is 
very probable, many, to avoid the cruelty of that wicked emperor, fled 
over into Britain, and took ftielter here, fo that the number of Chriftians 
was greatly increafed. From this time (we may fuppofe) they began to 
form religious focieties, under jpiritual guides, for the inftru&ion of 
mankind, and the regulation of their manners, and now firft afliimed the 
fac,e and form of a Chriftian church. 

Concerning the converfion of the Britons to Chriftianity:—by whom The uncertainty 
this glorious work was begun, or how at firft effected, cannot at this time ° f h ‘^ t P h c rf Bri. y 
be traced out; unhappily all ancient and authentic records are filent on tons were con* 
thefe heads j if ever any accounts of this important tranfaction were fet verted * 

* Stillingfleet’s Orig. "Brit. chap. 1. & vide Gilds; Epift. cap, 6 . 

Vot. I. D d down 
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Cent. I. down by the primitive Chriftian BritoiiSj they were foon deftroyed, or 
loft., in the fatal difcords and unfortunate wars which followed, fo that 
none of them have been tranfmitted to pofterity. The fables con¬ 
cerning Jofeph of Arimathea’s coming hither, and preaching the gof- 
pel, are now exploded, as the idle inventions of the monks of Glafton- 
bury, to give a greater air of confequence to their monaftery. Setting 
all fuch tales afide, we have only to add, that it would be abfurd to de¬ 
clare pofitively to whom the Britons owed their firft knowledge of the 
divine truths, or that any one of the apoftles came hither and inftruCted 
them j yet thus much may^ and ought to be faid, if it was the work at 
all of an apoftle, none was fo likely to have been the man as St. 'Paul, 
whofe extenfive travels, and abundant labours, may greatly tend to 
ftrengthen this conjecture; which is confirmed befides by a great variety 
ofplaufible arguments dtawn from the writings of the primitive fathers.* 
The Romans, The Chriftian religion thus early introduced, began to diffufe its 
fb'ctTdefignf aid from one of the Britifh nations to another, until they had all of 
the propagation them in fome degree felt its powerful influence. The conquering Ro- 
cf the gofpei. mans themfelves, though without their knowledge or intention, contri¬ 
buted not a little to the advancement of Chriftianity; for by reducing 
all the different ftates of the fouthern Britons under one government, a 
free intercourfe was kept up over the whole country, and by this means 
their religious opinions were communicated with the greater eafe, and 
the gofpei doCtrine fpread abroad much fooner than it would otherwife 
have been. As the Romans completed their conquefts before the end 
of the firft century) we may reafonably fuppofe, that fome faint light (at 
leaft) of Chriftianity was received in each particular ftate by the begin¬ 
ning of the fecond. Another principal caufe of the early progrefs of the 
Chriftian religion, (which was alfo owing to the Romans) was the de- 
ftruCtion of the druids j for when they were removed, and their perni¬ 
cious doCtrines erafed from the minds of the people;, they were left more 
open to conviction, and better prepared to receive an impreffion from a 
more pure and rational worfhip. j* 

Cent. II. During the fecond century, the gofpei knowledge feefns to have con- 
Thc Briti/h re t ^ nucc ^ increafing, and that in its original purity, untainted by any of 
ligion not yet ‘ thofe herefies which were broached on the continent. Great parade is 
refiei!* 1 withhe ' made by the monkifh hiftorians of Lucius, a king of Britain, under whofe 
fpecial favour the Chriftian church began to flourifh, protected by the 
civil power, and was formed into a regular and proper government, lup- 
ported by bifhops and archbifhops, who were appointed to prefide over 
all things relative to religion. The converfion of this king they place 
about the year of our Lord 167, and they reprefent him as a great 

* Stillmgfket, ut fup. + Vide Dr. Henry’s Hiftoiy of Britain. 

vol. I. cap. ii.fe£t.2. 

prince, 
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prince, ruling over many .Hates,* and abfolute in his dominions : but to Cent. II. 
any one who will perufe the hiftory of this period, and at the fame time 
recolledt, that all the fouthern parts of Britain were under the govern¬ 
ment of the Romans, this romantic fable will prefently appear in its pro¬ 
per colours. If there ever were any grounds at all for the ftory, this Lu¬ 
cius (at moft) could have been no more than a petty prince, or chieftain 
of the Britons, who might be living about this time, and by the favour 
of the Romans indulged with fome degree of authority amongft his peo¬ 
ple j he may have embraced Chriftianity, and promoted the converfion 
of his friends and followers as much as lay in his power, f 

Although thegoipel dodtrine made not that very rapid progrefs which Cent. III. 
the monks fo confidently affirm it did, yet it continued to flourifh in The progrefs of 
Britain, and every day gained ground in the hearts of the inhabitants ; the chriftian 
for very early in the beginning of the third century it had extended be- falth ‘ 
yond the bounds of the Roman province into the north, and advanced 
gradually into thofe parts of the ifland which had not fubmitted to the 
Roman arms ; and this was moft probably effected by fome provincial 
Britons who were animated with a true Chriftian zeal, and defirous of 
communicating their new faith to their neighbours. From the prefent 
period to the very latter end of this century, we have nothing authentic 
recorded concerning the ftate and progrefs of the Chriftian religion ; but 
about that time the perfecution under Dioclefian breaking out, the Bri¬ 
tons, amongft the reft who profefled the true faith, had their fhare in the 
cruelties which were then put in force by the command of that emperor. 

The exadb time of this perfecution in Britain, as well as the particular The perfecution 
circumftances attending it, are not to be difcovered.ljl Our own^^ s ?C],ri ' 
monkilh writers, (it is true) who never fail to lard their religious hifto- 
ries with miraculous events, have faid a great deal upon the fubjedt, but 


* Nennii Hift. Brit. cap. 18. Galfrid mate it was the two laft years of Diocle- 
JVTonmouth, &c. iian, (we may recoiled; this emperor af- 

f But even this is doubtful, becaufe fumed the purple, A. D. 284, and laid it 
Gildas, the moft ancient of our hiftorians, afide, A. D. 305.) The old church hifto- 
makes no mention of king Lucius, though ries alfo agree with Gildas, and reprcfent 
he was himfelf a Briton, and a zealous this perfecution as raging with the greatelt 
Chriftian. However, bifhop Uiher, and violence in the beginning of the fourth 
after him, bifliQp.Stillingfleet, are of the centruy. But the venerable Bede, and a 
opinion here adopted 5 and Ufher, to prove great number of our own ancient authors, 
the real exiftence of Lucius, mentions two plate it and the martyrdom of St. Alban, 
coins found, one in gold, another in in the year 286. If Dioclefian, or his col- 
filver, infcribed with thefe letters, LUC. league, Maximianus, had any hand in 
Ufler de primord. p. 39 & 40. & Stilling- this perfecution, it muft have been either 
fleet’s Ongines Britannicx, fol. 62. near the beginning, or the end, of their 

j In what year it began, or how long joint reign; for, in the intermediate time 
it continued, cannot be difeovered. Gil- Britain was governed more than tenyears, 
das, the moft ancient hiftorian, fays, it firft by Caraufius, and after by Aletftus, in 
continued nine years in other countries, a manner quite independent of thofe era- 
and but two in Britain, andfeems to inti- perors. Vide Dr. Henry’s Hift. Brit. 
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Cent. TII. in fuch a ftile as plainly indicates the air of romance. However, the 
truth, deprived of its fabulous ornaments, feems to be as follows :—■— 
That at the very clofe of the third century, or the commencement of 
the fourth, the Britifh Chriftians throughout all the fouthern parts 
of the ifland, were perfecuted with great rigour, on account of their 
religion. Amongft the number of pious men who diftinguifhed them- 
felves on this occafion, and fuffered death in the caufe of Chrift, St. 
Alban (a native of Verulam) was the firffc; after him, two others, named 
Aaron and Julius, citizens of Caerleon; yet, though thefe are the only 
names that remain to pofterity, they were not the only Britons who re¬ 
fitted the repeated endeavours of their perfecutors, and continued faithful 
even unto death. Many more, as well men as women, in various parts 
of the Roman province, fhared the fame fate, and became martyrs in 
a caufe fo truly laudable.* But, unhappily, authentic materials are 
wanting, by which we might be able to trace out any further particulars 
relative to this important period. 

The church It is impoflible to give afatisfadtory and authentic account of the go- 
period? 6 at thl * vemment, do&rine, andworlhip, of the Britifh church, during the firft 
three centuries; yet there is the greateft reafon to believe, that in their 
rites and ceremonies they did not differ much from the other churches of 
the fame time, and that they had not any cuftoms very Angular. In 
keeping of Eafter, indeed, they rather imitated the churches of Afia, 
than that of Rome.-f As to their do&rine, it was probably the fame in 
fubftance with the apoftles’ creed ; for we have undoubted authority, 
that they were not tainted with herefy until they received that of Arius.$ 

Cent. IY. Early in the fourth century, a flop was put to the perfecution of the 
The church pro- Chriftian church; for, in the year of our Lord 305, Dioclefian and 
ftanttu^andhls Maximianus refigned their ftate, and Conftantius Chlorus, being in Bri- 
fon? conftantine tain, was declared emperor; and though, before this time, he was 
the Great. obliged in compliance with the editts of the two emperors, to permit the 
perfecution to go on, yet no fooner had he himfelf affumed the imperial 
authority, than he put an end to the fufferings of the diftreffed Chriftians, 
and reftored them to their former privileges. This prince died at York, 
in the year 506, and was fucceeded by his fon, Conftantine the Great, 
who entirely freed the Chriftian church from all oppreffion. We have, 
indeed, no reafon to fuppofe that Conftantine himfelf was a Chriftian 
when he firft affumed the purple; yet it is very certain, that before he left 
Britain, he determined to take the Chriftians under his fpecial protec¬ 
tion, and fhew them greater favour than his father had done. Under 
the favourable aufpices of this prince, the Britifh Chriftians, who had 

* Gildas, Bede, &c. $ Dr. Henry, ut fup, Gilclas & Bede, . 

+ See King’s Enquiry into the Confti- vol. I. cap. ii, fe6t. 2, 
tution, &c, of the Primitive Church, part 
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fled from the face of perfecution 'and cruelty, came from their lurking Cent. IV. 
places, where they had hid themfelves, and applied themfelves to re¬ 
build their ruined churches, beginning again their facred ceremonies 
with joyful hearts.* 

Hitherto the Chriftian church had not enjoyed the protection of the The church pro¬ 
late, fo that their councils, or lynods, were held in the molt pri- by the 
vate manner, and confequently the tranfaCtions of thofe councils are 
but little known; but as foon as Conftantine began to declare more 
openly in the favour of their religion, thefe afiemblies became more fre¬ 
quent and important; being often called by the emperor himfelf, they 
■were fometimes honoured with his prefence, and their decrees enforced 
and executed by his authority. 

At the firft council called by Conftantine, which was held at Arles, in The «ate of the 
the year of our Lord 314, there were three of the Britifh bifhops prefent, church, 
as Eborus, bilhop of York, Reftitius, bilhop of London, andAdelfius, 
the third bilhop together with Sacerdos, a prefbyter, and Armi- 
nius, a deacon, from the fame city with the laft bilhop. This council, 
which was not very numerous, confifted only of thirty-three bilhops, and 
a ftill fmaller number of prelbyters and deacons, who were fummoned as 
reprelentatives of all the clergy out of the weftern empire. Four of thefe 
bilhops came out of the province of Gaul, called Vienne, of which Arles 
was the capital, but only one out of every other province ,• and as there 
was then but three Roman provinces in Britain, three bilhops were its 
full compliment. And hence we fee the confequence of the Britilh 
church at this period ■, that it was viewed in the fame light with thole of 
the other provinces of the Romans, and treated on the fame footing.^ 

Conftantine was very liberal to the Chriftian clergy, but at the fame The edidb of 
time he was careful to grant them no favour which could affetft or? a °"J r an *f n ^ 
hurt the community in general. By a public edicft, he exempted themchu°ch.° 
from all military duty, as well as any other burthenfome fervice, that 
they might have full leifure to purfue their ftudies, and improve them¬ 
felves in religious knowledge. By ,another edi<ft, he gave the goods and 
pofleflions of fuch of the late martyrs as had died without heirs, to the 
church. Thefe were great encouragements to the clergy: but he added 
belides another edi<ft, of greater advantage to them than either of the 
former this was publilhed at Rome, the third day of July, in the year 
322; by this he gave full liberty for all perfons of what ftate or degree 
foever, to make their laft wills in favour of the clergy, and grant them 
as large a proportion of their eftates and goods as they Ihould think pro¬ 
per: by this means, in opulent places, the clergy were foon enriched.^ 

* Eufeb. Hift. lib. viii. cap. 13, Laps it fhould be Colonia Linduw , i. e Lin- 

I In the original Adelfius de Civitate Co- coin, and this appears to be raoft likely. 

Ionia Londincnjium. Many opinions have t Stillingfleet, cap. 2. 

been ftarted concerning this city, and § Cod. Theocl. lib. xvi. cap 2. Eufeb. 

where it could ftand. Vide Stillingfleet’s lib. x. cap. 7. Zofimen, lib. i. cap. 9. & 

Orig. Brit. cap. 2, Dr. Henry fays, per- Vita Conftant, lib, ii, cap. 36. 

In 
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In Britain, indeed, where the inhabitants were very poor, thefe contribu¬ 
tions could not be fo confiderable; of this ourfelves may judge, for 
thirty-feven years after this edi<St was publiftied, a council was called by 
Conftantius, which was held at Ariminum, arid the emperor freely of¬ 
fered to maintain all the clergy at the public charge j his offer was not 
accepted by any, thofe three bifhops excepted, who came from Britain, 
who not being able to maintain themfelves, chofe rather to receive the 
emperor’s gift than be a charge to their brethren. Hence it plainly.ap- 
pears, that the greater part of the bifhops had in fo fmall a lpace of time 
been railed to a ftate of independency. 

The church was no fooner delivered from external opprefiion, but un¬ 
happy differences were fomented within itfelf, and its concord broken by 
internal diffentions. Amongft thefe, few were more fatal than the con- 
troverfies between Arius, a prefbyter of the church of Alexandria, and 
Alexander, a bifhop of the fame city, concerning the divinity of Jefus 
Chrift. This difpute confufed, and deftroyed, the peace of the church in 
almolt every corner. How foon the heretical opinions of Arius reached 
Britain cannot pofitively be afferted, nor can we know what progrefs it 
might make here during this century; for in this point authors have 
greatly differed, fome accufing the Britons very heavily, and others 
again as afBduoufly endeavouring to exculpate, and clear their cha¬ 
racters.* The Arian herefy made but little progrefs during the reigns 
of Conftantine, and his elder fon, Conftans, for his opinions were fe~ 
verely cenfured, and condemned in the council of Nice, held in the 
year of our Lord 325. But Conftantius, the fecond fon of Con¬ 
ftantine, who fucceeded his brother Conftans in the government of 
the weftern empire, (being himfelf a favourer of the Arian party) 
called a council at Ariminum, in the year 35,9, at which time there 
were almoft all the bifhops of the weftern empire affembled, to the 
number of four hundred j and amongft others, thofe' of Britain figned 


* Gildas feems to intimate, that the 
Arian herefy rnade a great progrefs in* this 
jfland foon after its firft appearance; for 
having defcribed the happy ftate of the 
Britifh church fome time after the end of 
the perfecution, he proceeds in this man* 
ner: “ This fweet concord between Chrift, 
“ the head, and his members, continued 
* l until the Arian perfidy appeared; and 
“ like an enraged ferpent, pouring in up- 
41 on us its foreign poifon, inflamed bre- 
■“ thren and countrymen with themoft cruel 
“ hatred. And a paffage being thus made 
u over the ocean, every other wild beaft 
who carried the venom ibf any herefy in 
“ his horrid mouth, ealily inftilled it into 
* u the people of this country, who are 
u ever unlettled iu their opinions, and nj- 


“ ways fond of hearing fomething new.” 
But Gildas is here thought to be too fevere 
upon the Britilh clergy: the opinions of 
Arius were condemned at the council of 
Nice, .where, it is thought, the Britifh,bi- 
fhops were prefent. AUo, St. Athanafius, 
and the bifhops affembled at Antioch, in 
council, affure the emperor Jovian, in then- 
letter to him, that the bifhops of Spain, 
Gaul, and Britain, continued to adhere to 
■the faith of the council .of Nice,, -of which 
they had been informed by letters from 
thofe bifhops. Both St, Jerome and St. 
Chryfoftom fpeak often of the orthodoxy 
of the Britifh church in their writings. 
Gild. Hift. cap. 9. Athan. Oper. tom. I. 
page 399. Hieron. ad Evag. ad Mareil* 
Chrifoft. tom. H. page 6g6, icc. 

a creed. 
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a creed, differing in fome few points from that of the council of Cent.TV. 
Nice.* But yet this appears to have been the effect of mere force, for 
at the beginning of the council) they unanimoufly declared their appro¬ 
bation- of the Nicean creed, and pronounced anathemas againft the er¬ 
rors of Arius •, and after their return to their refpe&ive diocefes, re¬ 
nounced their involuntary fubferiptions as foon as they could do it with: 
fafety. 

Whatever the doctrine of the Britifh church might be at this period, The Brithh 
there is certainly no evidence that they were fubjeft to the jurifdi&ion ofpeHod'undtr' n®. 
the bifhop of Rome, or any other foreign bifhop. The Britifh clergy <> l ’i. e6iion to 
are thought to have differed from thofe of Gaul, and ftjll more from f ° reifin bjJhops * 
thofe of Italy, in their religious worfhip j but they had not yet departed 
from the fimplicity of the gofpei.f 

As the Chriftian clergy in general grew more opulent, they manifefted lnnovatlon5 
a miftaken zeal, and began to add new ceremonies to their religious &c” e /th? aiM * 
worfhip, and even to adopt fome of the Pagan rites, with trifling alte- church, 
rations j their churches, and places of religious meetings, were adorned 
with pictures of faints and martyrs, in imitation of the idol temples of 
the heathens; the clergy performed their facred offices in great variety 
of habits, not much unlike the Pagan priefts j fafts, feftivals, and holi¬ 
days were multiplied, and 1 many ceremonious injunctions enforced.- 
The clergy ufed thefe fatal imitations of the heathen rites, partly out 
of their natural love of pomp* and partly in hopes by fuch means to al¬ 
lure the unconverted Heathens to the worfhip of the true God but 
however good the primitive intention may have been, thefe innovations 
were in the end productive of the moft unfortunate and deftruCtive con- 
fequences. How far the Britifh clergy followed the general example of 
the other Chriftians, cannot be determined; yet we find it certain, that 
they were not without their fhare of the fuperftition, which began at this 
time to prevail, as the fuppofing that certain places were more holy than 
others, and making a virtue of going on pilgrimage in order to vifit 
them : we find the Britons fo far inflated with this zeal, that they made 
journies as far as Jerufalem, to behold the place where Chrift fuffered ;§ 
others again, ftill more extravagant, travelled even into Syria, only to 
have a fight of the famous felf-tormentor, Simon Stylites, who lived 
fifty-fix years upon the top of a high pillar.||< 

In this century, a new order of ecclefiaftics made their appearance in The firft begin- 
the worlds thefe were the monks, or regular clergy, who in after times niftf/iin!' m °" 
made fuch a confiderable figure in the Chriftian church. In Egypt they 
had their origin } for many of the Chriftians who fled from theperfecu- 
tion of Dioclefian, took refuge in thofe parts,, and lived in the defer ts 


* Dupin. Ecclef. Hilt. cent. IV. vol. II. 
page 2 63.- 

i Stillingfleet, chap. iii. 

%. Moiheim, Hift, Ecci S»cul, IV. cap. 


iv. page 17$. 

§ Hieron. tom. I. epift. xvih 
|| Theod, Philotlieus, cap. 36. 

and 
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Cent. IV. and retired places, in an abftemious and folitary manner. Amongft the 
reft, St. Anthony (the father of the monaftic life) was much famed for 
his fanftity j great numbers flocked to him from all quarters, and thefe, 
in the beginning of this century, he formed into religious fraternities, 
and every company was placed in a feparate habitation, and atadiftance 
from each other ; to all of thefe he delivered out fpecial rules and direc¬ 
tions for their behaviour. St. Pachomius and Hilarion, two admirers 
of St. Anthony, foon after following his example, founded monafteries 
in Egypt, Paleftine, and Syria,* fo that thefe religious brotherhoods 
abounded in the eaft j and the fame zealous fpirit (penetrating into Eu¬ 
rope about the middle of this century) in a little time prevailed, as much 
in the weft as it jhad done in the eaft. 

counts'of the ^ * s not to difcover the exadt time that the monaftic life was in- 

monafteries in troduced into Britain, or to what degree it prevailed at this time. 
Britain. The accounts, as given by the monks of the middle ages, of mo¬ 
nafteries in the days of king Lucius, are falfe and extravagant to the 
greateft degree j nor are all the ftories of the monks of Banchor to be 
implicitly believed jf not but that it is highly probable there were mo¬ 
nafteries in Britain at the end of this century, and particularly one at 
Banchor, which was afterwards very famous, but it does by no means 
feem likely, that, in this early period, it fhould have attained to that 
fplendour and greatnels which the monkifh hiftorians would have us be¬ 
lieve. One obfervation may be made, on the difference between the 
Britifh monks of Banchor, and thofe who fucceeded them ; the former 
fupported themfelves in a frugal manner by their own labours, fome al¬ 
ternately working, whilft others performed the religious offices but the 
latter were maintained in flothand idlenefs by the miftaken charities, and 
profufe donations of the kings, nobles, and other wealthy men. J 

Cent. V. In the beginning of the fifth century, one Pelagius, faid to have been 
a native of Britain,§ published a very dangerous herefy, which not only 
hercfyinUri- difturbed the peace of theBritilh church, but fpread its infeftion abroad 
triii/'" " over the whole continent, as well to the eaft as to the weft. Amongft 
the Britons, the opinions of this man greatly prevailed owing, per¬ 
haps, in fome meafure, to his being their countryman. The moft im¬ 
portant, and plaufible part of the doftrines of Pelagius, were thefe;- 

That Adam was naturally mortal, and would have died if he had not 
finned: that Adam’s fin only affe&ed himfelf, and not his pofterity j 
that children at their birth are as pure and innocent as Adam was at his 
firft creation and that the grace of God is not necefiaiy to enable men 
to overcome temptation, perform their duty, or even attain perfe&ionj 

* A£la Sanftorum, torn. II. p. 107. t Dr. Henry’s Hift. Brit. vol. I. cap, ii. 

f Bede, Ecclcf. Hift. fe£t. 2. 

§ Bede, lib. i, cap. ip. 

but 
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but they might do all thefe things by the freedom of their own wills, and Cent. Y. 
the exertion of their own natural abilities.* 

The opinions of Pelagius, fo loothing to the pride of men, were pro- The expedition 
pagated here in Britain with great luccefs, by fome of his difciples, 
headed by one Agricola; for the arch heretic himfelf, with Celeftus, a Britain! 0 * In 
Scotfman, and Julianus, of Campania, his other principal followers, 
were employed in the fame work at Rome, and other places. This he- 
refy made fuch a rapid progrefs amongft the Britilh clergy, that the true 
believers found themfelves unable to refill its courfe; therefore they fent 
over into Gaul for affiftance, 'the matter being there debated in council; 
they deputed Germanus, bilhop of Auxerre, and Lupus, bilhop of 
Troyes, to undertake this commiffion, which they did with joy; and 
being arrived in Britain, they inftantly fet about the' work for which 
they came, preaching fometimes in the churches, and fometimes in the 
open fields and highways, with fuch fuccefs, that their fame was pre- 
fently Ijpread all over the ifland: thofe who were wavering they con¬ 
firmed in the true faith, and reclaimed many who had adopted the he¬ 
retical errors. The Pelagian champions at firft declined the meeting, 
and arguing with the bifhops, but feeing their reputation daily lofe 
ground, and being fearful of lofing all their authority, they challenged 
their opponents to a public difputation, which was joyfully accepted by 
the bilhops; and at the time appointed both parties met, attended on ei¬ 
ther fide by a prodigious multitude of people. The heretics were gau¬ 
dily habited, and came proudly into the field, as if confident of carrying 
their point; whilft on the other hand, the two bilhops were plain in 
their attire, and humble in their deportment. The conteft was opened 
by the Pelagian party, who made various long fpecious arguments, con¬ 
taining no folid matter, nor tending to any conviction; when they had 
finilhed, the bilhops Rood up, and with irrefiftible proofs, drawn from 
•the facred fcriptures, amazed and confounded their opponents, and con¬ 
vinced their hearers of the truth of their alfertions. The furrounding 
multitude with Ihouts exprefied their joy, and it was with great difficulty 
that they were hindered from deftroying the baffled heretics. This inte¬ 
resting vidtory over the opponents of the fcripture truths, opened the eyes 
of the people in general, and they returned to their former faith. The 
bifhops having thus happily completed the work for which they came, 
tarried fome Ihort time longer, to confirm the converts in their prefent 
opinion, and after they returned to Gaul.f 

But although the Pelagian champions had been filenced, or intimi- Germanus 
dated by the bilhops, yet they were not convinced of their errors; for as ov " inl ° 
foon as their antagonists had left the kingdom, they began afrelh to pro- time!"’ * 
pagate their dodtrines, and with fuch great fuccefs, that the clergy who 


* Ufler. Primord. p. 218. Concil.Lab. vol. I. chap. ii. 
vom. II. & vide Dr. Henry’s Hid. Brit. f Bede, lib. i. cap. 17, &c. 
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Cent. V. jftill continued conftant in their faith, were obliged to fend into Gaul, and 
beg the afiiftance of Germanus a fecond time; he obeyed the invitation* 
and came again into Britain, accompanied with Severus, bilhop of Treves, 
a difciple of the former Lupus. On their arrival, the two bilhops found 
(to their great fatisfa&ian) that the falling off from the true belief had 
not been fo great as was reported; however, they prefently applied them- 
felves with the greateft zeal to accomplifh the defign of their million. 
They preached to the people with great eloquence, and thereby re¬ 
claimed fuch as were apoftatifed, and confirmed others who before feemed 
irrefolute in their determinations. Having proceeded thus far, and con¬ 
vinced the multitude of their errors, they procured the banilhment of the 
chief Pelagians from the ifland, and by thefe means the true faith being 
happily reftored, it remained invioiated for a confiderable time.* 

* Bede, lib. i. cap. 21. & Conftant, fometime between the departure of the 
monk of Auxerre, in Vita German. Epift. Romans and the arrival of the Saxons; for 
Here we may obferve, that fome difputes Germanus was made bifliop of Auxerre, A. 
have been made concerning the time of the D. 418, a few years after the Romans had 
coming of Germanus; but it appears to left the ifland, and he died A. D. 448, one 
be morally certain, that it muft have been year before the arrival of the Saxons. 


END OF THE. ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY OF THE BRITONS. 
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'the ancient Religion of the Saxons. 


B EFORE we proceed to give an account of the converfion of the The religion of 
Saxons to Chriftianity, (for this event happened a confiderable‘ ! ^p"^ e e d nt 0 ^* 
time after their arrival in Britain) it maybe thought highly proper to fay hahijy, and 
fomething concerning their ancient religion; but at prefent, it is pro- wby ‘ 
pofed only to trace the outlines, becaufe a much more perfedt pidture of 
their mythology muft neceiTarily follow hereafter, when we lhall treat upon 
the manners and cuftoms of the ancient Danes who, as they were ori¬ 
ginally from the fame ftock, may be juftly thought to agree with them in 
their ideas of religion, and mode of worlhip. It may, perhaps, be un- 
neceflary to add, that thofe valiant Germans who came over into Bri¬ 
tain, and firft eftablilhed the heptarchy, were all of them Pagans ; for 
this is a fadt fo well known, that few can be ignorant of it. 

It is impoflible to give fo perfedt an account of the priefts of the an- The prints of 
cient Germans, as we have done of the druids; nor can we poftively 
aflfert that they were, like them, divided into different clafles, according 
to their feverai offices or degrees. In the celebrated temple at Upfal, 
dedicated to the three chief deities, Odin, Frigga, and Thor, each of 
thefe deities had his refpedtive priefts, the principal of whom, to the 
number of twelve, prefided over the facrifices, and exercifed an unli¬ 
mited authority over every thing which feemed to have any connedtion 
with religion.* Like other Pagan nations, the ancient Germans had 
prieftefles, whofe office it was to officiate in the temples of their female 

* Northern Antiq. cap. 7. 

E e 2 deities; 
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deities; and Frigga, their chief goddefs, for her greater honour, was 
ferved by the daughters of kings, and other ladies of the higheft rank in 
that country.* 

The names of The priefts were generally named clrottes, but they were alfo fre- 

their office. and quently ftiled prophets, wife men, and divine men. Yet notwithftand- 
ing thefe appearances of refpett and honour, they feem by no means to 
have been equal, either in power or confequence, to the druids; nor do 
we find that they had any luch fhare in the civil or military govern¬ 
ment, fo as to direct the actions of their kings or governors. Be- 
fides, as the Germans were not fo bigotted to their religion as the Bri¬ 
tons, it feems a natural confequence that their priefts fhould not be fo 
opulent, f The power of inflidting penalties, of beating and binding 
delinquents, was foly veiled in the priefts this was chiefly performed 
by fuch as ferved the god of war, and attended upon the armies. The 
priefts were prohibited appearing in arms, and ftridlly forbidden to 
mount on horfeback.§ The prieftefles were held in the higheft refpedt; 
they were diftinguifhed by the exalted titles of prophetefles and god- 
defles ; they devoted themfelves to perpetual virginity, and one part of 
their office was to keep up the facred fire, which burnt upon the altars of 
the deities they ferved. Thofe, in particular, at the temple of Upfal, 
ufed to deliver out oracles, and were confulted on all important occa- 
fions.|| 

The religious The religious opinions of the northern nations, in former ages, were 

ancientsfxonl anc * equitable; for even amidft their grofleft idolatry, they ftill re¬ 

tained fome faint idea of the Supreme Being: but by degrees their 
minds were clouded with error, the ancient fimplicity of their worfhip 
was loft, and their mythology crouded with wonderful fables, fetting 
forth, in an extravagant manner, the actions of their gods. In thefe fa¬ 
bles we meet with the trueft portraits of the people themfelves; for it 
has been always cuftomary with barbarous nations, to make their dei¬ 
ties think and a£t according to their own paffions ; fo that it is no won¬ 
der that a race of men like the Germans, bred up in hardinefs and love 
of war, fhould make their gods delight in the fame. What can be more 
ftriking, or more pidturefque of the genius of this warlike race, than the 
defcriptions left us of their future ftate ? When the foul of a warrior was 


* Northern Antiq. cap 7. 
t This opinion teems to be confirmed 
by the fpeech which Coifi, the Pagan bi- 
(hop, made to Edwine, king of Northum-. 
borland, who therein declares publicly, 
“ That the gods whom they adored had 
“ not power to reward their votaries ; for 
“ (adds he) none of the people of your 
“ realm have lerved the gods with more 
“ unwearied afiiduity than mylelf, yet 
“ have I not reaped fuch rewara as many 


who have not obeyed them with half 
“ my zeal. If thefe gods had the power 
“ to reward thofe that ferve them, would 
“ they not have exerted themfelves in my 
“ favour, who have performed my duty 
11 towards them fo faithfully ?” Bede, Ecc. 
Hilt. lib. i. cap. 13. 

| Tacit. Morib. Germ. 

§ Bede, ut fup. 

|| Mallet. Introduft. vol. I. cap. vii. 

releafed 
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releafed from its mortal bondage, it afcended to Heaven, and arriving 
at the palace of Woden', was there received with acclamations of joy; 
in this happy place the departed fpirits fpent their time in a continual 
fucceffion of pleafures, fuitable to their tafte whilft they inhabited the 
prefent world : the whole day was pafled in martial exercifes, and coun¬ 
terfeited battles ; when thefe fports were finifhed, they retired to the 
hall of Woden, and began their evening’s entertainment, which con- 
fifted in feafting and caroufing deep draughts of mead and ale from the 
ikulls of their enemies. On the other hand, their Hell was a place of 
continual idlenefs, ficknefs, and deep diftrefs.* 

Odin, or Woden, the true god of the Germans, was worlhipped Odin, orWo- 
amongft the firft colonies who came from the eaft, and peopled Germany 
and Scandinavia. In after times, a fecond band came from the eaft to name, 
thofe parts, under the conduct of a valiant chief, who finding the wor- 
flup which was paid to this fupreme deity, affumed the fame name, 
and claimed a fhare in all thofe honours which belonged to the god 
alone.f This fecond Woden was a mighty warrior, and particularly 


* Mallet Introduft. vol. I. cap. J. &vide bition ; of all whom, pofterity have, in 
Ancient Edda, in the fecond volume of the procefs- of time, made but one Angle per- 
Northern Antiquities. ion.—The founders of the Saxon heptar* 

f M. Mallet, in his Introdud. a l’Hi- chy in Britain all of them declared, them- 
ftoire de Dannemarc, informs us, that felves defcended from Woden, and that at 
there is a third Woden mentioned by fome the diftance only of a few generations, but 
authors, fo that it is very poflible (fays he) without doubt it was only from one of 
this name may have been ufurped by many thefe. ufurping princes. Their genealogy 
different warriors,, out of policy and am- is as follows : 


. WODEN. =f FRIG GA 


Withgils 


Cafera 

. -I 

Titmon 

Frigils 

Bothmund 

Wrippa 

Withelin 


Seaxnod 

I 

Suilig 

Antfeeg 

Sneppa 


Whltlaeg Waedasg 
Waermund Sigear 
OfFa Swxfdssg 
J Sigegeat 
Angeltheow Saebald 


Sigefuget Eomaer 


HENGIST Bedea 

K. of Kent. | | 

UFFA Offa 
K of the E. Angles. | , 

ERCHENVVINE Cynewold Ufcfrea 


K. of the E. Saxons. 


Fri huga 


CRIDA 



K. of Mercia. I K. of the E , Angles. 

JELLE 
K. of Dcira. 


fuccefsful 
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fuccefsful in battle, from whence he was after believed to be the god of 
war. 'He civilized the country, and introduced amongft the people 
many ufeful arts, before unknown, fo that the infatuated multitude foon 
worlhipped him as the true god, built temples to his honour, offered fa- 
crifices, and paid him every other duty which formerly belonged to the 
deity, with whom he is generally confounded ; and to him the fourth day 
of the week was dedicated. 

Frigga, the When the fecond Woden arrived in Germany, the people alfo adored 
deft of the°Gcr- a g reat goddefs, under the appellation of Mother Earth; and as his fol- 
mans. lowers had deified him, fo alfo they advanced the glory of his confort, 
Frigga, and made her equal in honour with the goddefs Earth; to 
whom, it feems, was transferred all the rites and religious ceremonies, 
formerly due to that divinity alone. At laft, fhe was adored as the god¬ 
defs of love and pleafure, who bellowed upon her votaries all kinds of 
delight, happy marriages, and eafy child-births; to her was confecrated 
the fixth day of the week. 

•fthunde* fcc The braveft of the fons of Woden and Frigga, was Thor, who pre- 
» un er, c. over ^ meteors an d the air, and had the direction of llorms, tem- 
pefts, thunder, and lightning; the people prayed to him for winds, 
rains, and fruitful feafons; to this god was dedicated the fifth day of 
the week. Thefe three feem to have been their principal deities; be- 
fides whom, they had many others; of them, together with their feveral 
offices, a full account will be given hereafter. 

The Germans The Germans, like other barbarous nations, were cruel in their reli- 
««atures. huraan gi° us worlhip; for thinking their gods as fond of-blood and dellru< 5 tion 
as themfelves, their altars often Itreamed with human gore; thefe 
wretched victims were chiefly criminals, captives, or Haves ; but on an 
important occalion, even people of the higheft rank and dignity lhared 
in the fame miferable fate. 
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Vhe EecleftaJHcal Hiftory of the Anglo-Saxons, from their Converfion by 
St. Auguftine, A. D. 596, to the Accejfion of Egbert , A. D. 803. 

W E may remember that we left the Britons in poffeffion of the The fate of the 
Chriftian faith in its original purity, and rellored from the pol-*£aycon£ h 
lution of the fatal Pelagian herely, which had occafioned fo much trou- dered. 
bleto eradicate. It is true, that from the departure of Germanus,. to 
the time that the arrival of Auguftine called upon the Britons to afiert 
their right as a national church, independent of any foreign authority, 
we have but (lender accounts of the Hate of religion amongft them. 

However, it feems, that as their calamities increafed, they became leis 
religious, and were at laft involved in a ftate of impiety and loofenefs ; 
but though thefe accounts may be thought to be fomewhat exaggerated, 
yet from the general view of ancient records, it appears very plain that 
there was but too much ground for this heavy accufation.* 

The 

* Many authors, notwithftanding the chief dire&ion of two fchools for the in- 
accufations which Gildas has laid to the ftruition of young men, for the fervice of 
charge of the Britons, and the clergy in the church. Iltutus, another religious 
general, have fuppofed that they held their man, and fellow-labourer with Dubritius, 

Faith inviolate, and zealoufly, for a confi- prefided over another teminary of learning, 
derable time after the departure of Ger- (now called Lantuft, or the church of II- 
manus ; and that there were fome of the tut, in Glamorganfliire.) Thefe were 
clergy who took great pains in the educa- both of them dilhnguiihed for their learn- 
tion of the youth : for inllance, Dubritius, ing, and brought up feveral very famous 
(who was one of the difciples of Germa- men: fo that the Britilh church, amid!! 
mis, and firft bilhop of LandafT, but after all the calamities of thefe times, was con- 
made archbiihop of Caerleon) had the fiderable for the learning and piety which 

flouriflied 
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The hatred of The Saxons who came over into Britain, were not only Heathens 
the chriflians, themfelves, but they conceived an inveterate hatred againft the Chriftian 
religion, ^oon after their arrival, calling off the mafk of amity, they 
commenced open hoftilities againft the Britons, and joining with their 
old enemies, the Scots and Pitts, drove them from their habitations, and 
took pofleffion of the more fruitful part of the land. Some of the 
wretched natives fled to Brittany, in Gaul, fome to Cornwall, fome 
even fought refuge amongft their barbarous foes, the Scots and Pitts; 
but the greater part got them into the weftern divifion of Britain, 
(fince called Wales.) where, hid amongft the mountains and woods, they 
preferved the wretched remnant of their once flourifhing and popular 
Hate.* 

Cent. VI. The hatred which the Saxons entertained againft the Britons was alfo 
exafperated by their being Chriflians therefore they purfued them with 
woAoftbV unrelenting rigour, and murdered the clergy without any mercy where- 
saxons’ conver. ever they were fo unfortunate as to fall into their hands.f But after 
<ICQ ' fome time had elapfed, the fiercenefs of thefe ruinous contefts were in 

fome meafure abated j and the Saxons enjoying their dominions in qui- 
etnefs, became more reconciled to the Britons, and by degrees began to 
form alliances with them, fo that from their difcourfes they conceived a 
more favourable opinion of the Chriftian faith, and wilhed to be better 
inftrutted in its principles. Here again the Britifh clergy are accufed of 
being indolent and carelefs in the propagation pf the gofpel, and neg- 
letting thefe happy opportunities which offered for them to make new 
converts, and be daily adding to the number of the church of Chrift. J 
About the year 570, Ethelbert, king of Kent, contratted an alliance 
with Chilperic, king of France, and married his daughter Berta j but 
flie having always been brought up in the profeflion of Chriftianity, it 
was agreed upon before the conclufion of the marriage, that fhe Ihould 
be allowed the public exercife of her religion, and Letardus, a Gaulilh 
bilhop, with other of the clergy, to attend upon her. On her arrival, 
a church, formerly built by the Britons, and dedicated to St. Martin, 
was prepared for her, wherein fhe performed all the duties of her reli¬ 
gion without the leaft reftraint j§ and it appears certain, what by the 

flourilhed amongft its directors. From church as fufficient marks of repentance, 
hence we may juftly conclude, thatGildas This conclufion furely confirms, in fome 
has fet the worft face upon matters. But meafure, the words of Gildas, and plainly 
even thefe authors, who have thus ftrenu- fliews the degeneracy of the clergy in ge- 
otifly defended the Britons, confefs that neral. Vide Ufler. Primord. page 44^. 
their fynods, (of which, it is true, we have Spelman’s Council. Dr. Henry’s Hiftory 
but very imperfedl accounts, either of the of Britain, vol, II. 
time or the tranfaftions) refledted no ho- * Vide the Chronicle, part. II. 

nour either to the princes or the clergy + Bede, lib. i. cap. ij. 

concerned in them ; the firft appear to j Gildas Epift. 

have been guilty of enormous crimes, and § Bede, lib. i. cap. 25, 

the latter accepted of donations to the 
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perfuafion of this princefs, and the exhortations of the bilhop and his af- Cent. VI. 
fiftants, who came over into Britain with her, the mind of the king was 
well difpofed to liften to the preaching of Auguftine, who not long af¬ 
terwards came from Rome. 

This was the pofture of affairs amongft the Saxons in Britain when Gregory the 
Gregory the Great came to the papal feat, about the year 590, who was?Jj“J^‘^'f ,ef 
the chief inftrument of the converfion of the Saxons. At what time he the Saxo™* 
formed this defign, or the firft occafion which moved him to undertake conmfloni 
it, cannot fo eafily be afcertained : it has, indeed, been imputed to his 
pity, on feeing certain Saxon youths expofed to fale in the public market 
at Rome, and being ftruck with their comely appearance, he made en¬ 
quiry concerning them, and was informed from whence they were, and 
that they were ignorant of the worfhip of the true God, as were all their 
countrymen. When he heard this, with the zealous fpirit of a true 
Chriftian, he refolved to promote the converfion of the Saxons in 
Britain.* If this circumftance might give the firft occafion of his conceiv¬ 
ing fuch a defign, it is highly probable that he might alfo receive let¬ 
ters from Berta, queen of Kent, fignifying the defire which the Saxons 
in general had of being inftrudted in the gofpel truths, and thefe letters 
might confirm him in his refolutions.f 

When Gregory had determined upon this undertaking, he made Auguftine cho- 
choice of Auguftine, prior of the monaftery of St. Martin’s, at Rome, [o n e « cu ? e r h*r r ' 
to perform his commifiion, aflifted with about forty other monks. Incommiffion. 
the year 596, Auguftine, with his affiftants, fet forward on their jour¬ 
ney towards Britain j but coming into Gaul, they were affrighted with 
the character which they there received of the Saxons, and confidering 
alfo that they were entirely ignorant of the language and cuftoms of that 
people, they determined to proceed no farther, and Auguftine polled 
back to Rome, to inform Gregory of his fears. But Gregory having the 
matter at heart, gave him frelh encouragements, and fent him back to his 
afiociates in Gaul, with recommendatory letters to the king and queen 
there, as well as to the bilhops, intreating them to aflift the laudable 
defign of Auguftine as much as lay in their powers. Thus infpired with 
frelh courage by his inftrutftor, Auguftine let forth again; and having 
provided proper interpreters to go with him, he, with his company, 
failed the fame year to Britain, and landing firft upon the ifland of Tha- 
net, he fent to the king and queen of Kent, informing them of his ar¬ 
rival, and the importance of his mefiage: the king received him very 
cracioufly, and though he did not immediately profefs the Chriftian 
faith himfelf in a public manner, yet he gave Auguftine free leave to 

* Bede, lib. ii. cap. 1. appears plainly, that this princefs took 

•f Notwithftanding the ftory above re- the greatcft pains to prepare the mind of 
lated, it may fcern very likely to be true, her hufband for the reception of the gof- 
that to thefe letters was owing the refolu- pel truths, if Ihe did not abfolutely con- 
tion of Gregory from the beginning j for it vert him to Chriftianity, 

Vol. I. F f 


preach 
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G«At, VI, preach .'to his peqpjp, apdipftrndfhem in thedp&rine of the gofpel j at 
the fame time he affigned him a place of abode in the qity of Canter¬ 
bury* 

The great fuc- Auguftine having hitherto fucceeded fo well, went fpeedily to Can- 
ftin'efnRenV. terbury, and with his company joining the little community of Chri- 
ftian priefts belonging to the queen, they prefently fet about the per¬ 
formance of their cornipiffton, and preached with great zeal to the people, 
and their pious endeavours were crowned with the greateft fuccefs; for, it 
is faid, that inlpfs than the {pace of one year, ten thoufand of the Kentiih 
Saxons received baptifm, and renounced all their former errors and fu- 
perftitions j amongft which number, the king himfelf is thought to have 
been one. Auguftine, tranlported with the fortunate fuccefs of his doc- 
tripes, went over into Qaul, and was confecrated bilhop of the Engjilh, 
by the aj-qhbiftiop of Arje§, conceiving that this new honour would give 
him additional cqnfequence in the eyes of his converts. No fooner was he 
returned to Britain, than he djlpatghed, Laurentips, a prelbyter, and Peter, 
a monk, to Rome, tq acquaint Qregory with his proceedings, and the 
great prqgrefs which hfi naade in the execution of his undertaking j he alfo 
defired Gregory to fend him directions for his future cpndud, and at the 
fame time propofed feveral queftiqns in writing. Tq aU thefe Gregory 
(fame tipne after) returned full and fatisfadory anfwers, which were 
brought to Auguftine by MektUS, w-hq carpe oyer info Britain about the 
yeardox, with an additional number of religious men, to aflift in the 
completion of the great work already begun j with him he brought 
the paU, with orders from Gregory to constitute Auguftine primate of 
the Englilh church at the fame time- giving him full power and autho¬ 
rity over-the Britiih clergy, to teach the unlearned,, confirm.the weak, 
and correct the obftinate. But when the Britons were made acquainted 
with this part of the proceedings of Gregory, they knowing themfelves 
to b,e an independent church, openly and folemufy difavowed all fubjee- 
tion to Auguftine, and fet afide the authority of Gregory himfelf. j- 

Cent. VII. The firft beginning of thedilputes between the Britiih clergy and Au- 
The dir ute be guftin,e feems to have been as follows :— This prelate defirous of putting 
tween a» R u. c ‘ in force the authority.which, had been given to him by his employer, 
Br" 1 ih n «f]er he over t he Britons j through the means of Ethelbert, obtained a meeting 
‘‘ 1 1 c crEy ‘ wifh them at a place called Auguftine’s 0 ,ak 4 in the confines of Wefiex, 
where Auguftine propofed to the Britiih clergy, that they Ihoutd come 
into the unity of the church,, and join with him and his followers in 
preaching to the Saxons-. Aft ; er they had taken fome time to confider 
on the conlequences of thefe arguments, and refleding on what alterations 

* Bede, Ecclcf. Hift. lib.i. cap. *j. 1 AriupTinuf-ac, in the Saxon ver- 

+ Ibid. cap. 35, 26, 37, & 39. lion of Bede, by Elfred. Vide Bedo, lib. 

ii, cap. 2. 
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would be neceftary for them to make in their religious forms of worfhip, 
they were at a lofs how to aft, being on one hand unwilling to introduce 
any innovations into their religion ; whilft, on the other, they were very 
fearful of offending Ethelbert, who feemed to efpoufe the caufe of Au¬ 
guftine with great fervency. Thus undetermined in their refolutions, 
they are faid to have applied to a certain anchorite, reputed for his wif- 
dom and holinefs, to know whether they ought to quit the antient rites 
of their anceftors, artd fubmit to the propofals of Auguftine: he an- 
fwered, “ If he be a man of God, you ought to follow him.” Being 
afked how they fhould know whether he was a man of God : he anfwer- 
ed, " By his humility and gentle deportment.” 

Afterwards, feven of the Britifh bifhops, with Dinoth, abbot of Ban- 
chor, and other learned men, came on a certain day to a place appointed,; 
in order to meet Auguftine a fecond time. The Britons contrived that 
Auguftine fhould be feated before they entered the aflembly; when they 
came in, he proudly kept his feat, without rifing to falute or receive them, 
which haughty deportment railed the greateft refentment in their breafts, 
fo that they refolved to oppofe his arguments, as being now convinced that 
he was no man of God. After fome time fpent in fruitlefs difputes, Au¬ 
guftine addreffed himfelf in this manner to the Britons : “ You aft con- 
“ trary to the cuf^oms of the Univerfal Church in many particulars; how- 
« ever, enjoy ydur own ufages as you pleafe, only yield to us in threethings; 
« firft, to keep the feaft of Eafter as we do; fecondly, to ufe the fame 
« form of baptifm with us; and laftJy, to join with us in preaching the 
“ gofpel to the unconverted Saxons.” To which they haftily replied, 
“ That they would not agree with him in any one of thofe conditions, 
« nor would they acknowledge him as their archbifhop.” Auguftine 
irritated by this reply, declared angrily, that “ Since they had refufed 
“ peace from their brethren, they might expeft war from their enemies; 
“ and becaufe they would not join in preaching life to the Englilh Sax- 
« ons, they fhould receive death at their hands.”* 

Three years after this unfuccefsful conference, A. D. 604, Auguftine 
confecrated three bifhops : Melitus, to preach to the Eaft Saxons; Juftus, 


* From thefe menaces, Auguftine is by 
many grievoufly accuiecl of being accefi'aiy 
to the murder of the monk3 of Banchor, 
which was executed by Etheifrith, as rela¬ 
ted page 131 of this volume; for this pre¬ 
late having mlfcarried in the hopes he had 
conceived of bringing the Britons to-hi'sau- 
tliority, out of refentment, ftirred up Ethel¬ 
bert to perfuade Etheifrith to deftroy thole 
haplefs monks, becaufe Dinoth, their ab¬ 
bot, feetm to have had fo great a (hare in 
the contradictions of the Britons. But 
fays Inett, though thefe rafli and unwar¬ 
rantable menaces of Auguftine are without 


cxcufe, yet there is great probability that 
this affair happened after the death of that 
prelate; which niuft be, if he deceafed 
A. D. 604, as Mr. Wharton has given many 
weighty reafons to prove. Now it is cer¬ 
tain that this (laughter happened A. D. 
607, fo that one would be led to judge 
as favourably as poflible of an affair whicli 
can by no means be proved, and, in¬ 
deed, which reafon feems to contradift. 
Vide Anglia* Sacrnt, pars I. page 91, & 
Dr. Inett’s Hiftory of the Englilh Church, 
vol. I. page 35, See. 
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Cent. VII. to be bifliop of Rochefter ; and Laurentius, to fucceed him in the fee of 
State ofthe Canterbury. In the lame year, it is generally thought that Auguftine 
church at the died; but this is a matter which has been very much contefted : how- 
gutUue'f Al " ever > it feems plain, that, before his death, the greater part of the king¬ 
dom of Kent had received the Chriftian faith, and that the cathedrals of 
Canterbury and Rochefter were begun ; alfo fome other churches, 
founded originally by the Britons, were repaired, and provilion made for 
the education and fubfiftence of the clergy; all of which was chiefly owe- 
ing to the piety and munificence of Ethelbert, king of Kent, and the 
zeal of Auguftine and his affiftants.* No ftep feems hitherto to have 
been made towards the converlion of the other kingdoms of the Saxon 
heptarchy. 

Laurentius fuc- After the death of Auguftine, Laurentius fucceeded him in the fee of 
ftine. Au£U " Canterbury ; but the exadt time of his advancement is juft as uncertain 
as the deceafe of his fuperior, upon which it depended. No fooner was 
he in pofleffion of his dignity, than he followed the example of Augu¬ 
ftine, and ftrove to prevail upon the clergy of the Britons and Scots to 
change their antient ufages, and to celebrate the feftival of Eafter in the 
fame manner he and his followers did; but he was equally unfuccefsful 
as his predecefifor had been; for the breach was made ftill wider by the 
fucceeding conferences, inlomuch that the Scotch Chriftians at laft refufed 
all converfation with this prelate, or any of his followers, j* 

The converfion About this time, however, a work of greater confequence was begun, 
Sax?ns? aft which fucceeded much more happily than the former; this was the con- 
verfion of the Eaft Saxons. Sebert, the fon of Ricula, the filler of Ethel¬ 
bert, king of Kent, at the fame time was king of Eaftfex, which he held 
as tributary under his uncle; by whofe perfuafion, and the zealous la¬ 
bours of Melitus, both himfelf, and a confiderable part of his fubjedts, 
were prevailed upon to renounce their idolatry, and embrace the Chri¬ 
ftian faith. Melitus went into Eaftfex fome time in the year 604, after he 
had been conlecrated bilhop by Auguftine, and being well received by 
king Sebert, he proceeded with great zeal in the performance of his reli¬ 
gious defigns, and founded a new bilhopric, the feat whereof was fixed 
at London, by the appointment of Ethelbert; by whofe munificence, the 
cathedral church in that city, dedicated to St. Paul, was firft begun. In 
the year 610, Melitus went to Rome, to confult with Boniface the 
Fourth, who was at that time poflefied of the papal feat, and returned 
foon after with letters from that prelate for Ethelbert, king of Kent. J 
Decline of the Notwithftanding all the pious labours of Melitus, and the endeavours 

gionfn’jEiftfi*. Sebert, to promote and eftablilh the Chriftian religion in Eaftfex, too 

many of the new-made profelytes were but lukewarm, and wavering in 
their faith. Upon the death of Sebert, which happened towards the 
conclufion of the year 615, his three fons, Serred, Seward, and Sige- 

* Bede, Ecclef. Hid. lib. ii. cap. 3. f Bede, Ecclef. Hift. lib. ii. cap. 3. 

Angl. Sac. p. I. page 91. J Ibid. lib. ii. cap. 4. 
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bert, who jointly fucceeded him in the kingdom, being no longer under Cent VII. 

the controuiment of their father, threw off all that fhew of religion that 

they had kept up during his life-time, and openly returned again to 

their former idolatry; nor could the earned: perfuafions of Melitus 

prevail upon them to follow the excellent example of their deceafed 

parent; but coming into the church, they commanded Melitus to give 

them the holy bread, and adminifter to them the facrament, as he was 

wont to do to their father, which he refolutely refufed, unlefsthey would 

forfake their prefent wicked life, and again embrace the dodtrine of Chri- 

ftianity. Provoked at this refufal, they drove Melitus from his fee, who 

fled into Kent, in order to confult with Laurentius what ftep was bed: 

for him to take.* The people of Eaftfex feeing the wicked inclinations 

of their governors, laid afide all reftraint, and flocked back again to 

their former abominations. 

By the time Melitus reached Kent, a change, almoft as alarming as The apoiufy of 
that which had happened in Eaftfex, had taken place there; for,, in the gfKlnt. kl " B 
beginning of the year 616, pious Ethelbert departed this life, and was 
fucceeded by his fon Edbald, who, though he had during his father’s 
life-time been carefully inftrufted in the Chriftian do&rines, was no 
fooner feated on the throne, than he apoftatifed from the true faith, and 
gave permiflion to his fubje&s 'to renew the worlhip of their Pagan 
deities, notwithftanding all the zealous endeavours of the bifhops of 
Canterbury and Rochefter to prevent this alarming evil. Encouraged 
by the example of their prince, great numbers fell off daily from the true 
faith, and idolatry began again to flourilh in the confines of Kent. 

Alarmed at the dreadful appearance of affairs, the bifhops confulted The resolution 
ferioufly together, and by common confent it was concluded upon, that 
it would be in vain to make any further attempts to flop the ruinous apo- 
ftafy, which broke in upon the church on every fide; therefore, they all 
agreed to leave Britain, and return again to Rome. In purfuance of this 
refolution, Juftus, bifhop of• Rochefter, and Melitus, prefently with¬ 
drew, and pafled over into Gaul; and though Laurentius ftill tarried 
for a time behind, yet he determined to follow them as foon as he could 
with conveniency ;f but juft as he had prepared to depart, king Edbald, 
touched with the flings of confcience, repented him of his apoftafy, and 
again embraced the faith of Chrift. This fudden alteration in the king 

* Bede, lib. ii. cap. $. marks of the ladies upon his body. The 

f Having prepared for his departure, next day he went to the king, and told 
the night before he had determined to fet him what had happened, (hewing his back, 
out, he fixed upon a ftrange method of ta- This relation had fuch an efleft upon the 
king leave of his church ; for he caufed king, that he forfookhis idolatry. But if 
fiis bed to be laid in the cathedral, and there is any truth in this miracle, aB Bede 
lodged there that night, when St. Peter calls it, or whether it was owing to God, 
appeared to him, and having reproached or the age, is left to the judgment of the 
him for his cowardice, he lcourged the reader. Vide Bede, Ecclcf. Hid. 1 . ii. c, 6. 

Ihoulders of this prelate, fo as to leave the & Inett's Hill, of the Englilh Church. 
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Cent.. VII. put a powerful cheek to the growth of Paganifm, and gave frelh life to 
the Chriftian caufe. Melitus and Juftus were now recalled again, and 
returned to Britain about a year after their departure ; and Juftus was 
reftored to his fee at Rochefter; but the Londoners had fo abfo- 
lutely renounced their belief in Chrift, that Edbald could by no means 
replace IVJelitus in his former feat. In this ftate continued the affairs of 
the church until the death of Laurentius, who departed this life about the 
year of our Lord 619.* 

The chriftian After the deceafe of Laurentius, Melitus fucceeded him in the arch- 
pitted fi in Nor- bilhopric, which he held the fpace of five years, and then died: no ma- 
thumbcriand. terial alteration happened in the church during that time. Upon his 
death, Juftus, bilhop of Rochefter, was advanced to the fee of Canter¬ 
bury, about the year 624. The year following, Edwine, king of Nor¬ 
thumberland, married Ethelburga, lifter of Edbald, king of Kent; and 
as lhe had always been brought up in the Chriftian faith, it was agreed 
upon before her marriage, that lhe ihould be permitted freely to exer- 
cile her own religion; and accordingly Paulinus was made a bilhop, in 
order to attend upon her. The next year, A. D. 626, Edwine con- 
fented to have his daughter Enfleda (his firft child by Ethelburga) 
baptized; and through the perfuafion of the queen, and the indefa¬ 
tigable labours of Paulinus, Edwine himfelf was baptized the fol¬ 
lowing year, on Eafter day, and openly profeffed his converfion to the 
Chriftian faith. After this, Edwine founded an epifcopal fee at York, 
and he fent to Honorius, then bilhop of Rome, from whom he received 
the pall, and title of metropolitan, which he bellowed upon Paulinus. j- 
Edwine’t care Edwine now became a very zealous Chriftian, and by his earneft per- 
uoVo* thTof- faafions prevailed upon his friend Redwald, king of the Eaft Angles, to 
pel? ° e S ° embrace the fame religion ; befides which, he promoted the propagation 
of the gofpel in the northern borders of Mercia, and in that part of Lin- 
colnfhire that borders upon the Trent. In the year 631, Juftus, arch T 
bifhop of Canterbury, died, and Honorius fucceeded him, who was con- 
fecrated by Paulinus, archbilhop of York. During the life of Edwine, 
the gofpel flourilhed in Northumberland; but he being unfortunately 
flain in the month of October, A. D. 633, the whole kingdom was over¬ 
run by two cruel enemies, fo that Paulinus was driven from his feat, 
and, accompanied with Ethelburga, (the unfortunate queen, who fur- 
vived her hufband Edwine) returned into Kent, where he was made bi¬ 
lhop of Rochefter, in which place he died. J 
The apoftafy of After the death of Edwine, two kings affumed the rule in Northum- 
otNorthum- 8 berland; Eanfrid bearing rule in Berniria, and Ofric in Deira. Thefe 
beriand. princes, although they had received the Chriftian baptifm, and acknow¬ 
ledged that faith in Scotland, where they had taken refuge, were no 

* Bede, Ecclef. Hift. lib. ii. cap. 6, & + Bede, lib. ii. caj>. 10, 14, & 17. 

Inctt’s Hiftory of the Englilh Church. j Bede, Ecclef. Hift. lib. ii. cap. 20. , 

fooner 
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fooner in pofteflion of the regal dignities, than they renounced the true Cent. VII. 
religion, and wickedly returned to Paganifm. Their apoftafy, together 
with the deftruction which had preceded in Northumberland, brought 
the Chriftian religion to a very low ebb in that kingdom.* Alio amongft 
the Eaft Angles no progrefs was made; for though Redwald, at the in¬ 
treaty of Edwine, king of Northumberland, had been baptized, yet far 
from continuing ftedfaft in the profeffion of the true faith, he, not long 
after, through the perfuafion of his queen, gave it entirely up, and fol¬ 
lowed the Pagan rites as he had done before.f 

About a year after the death of Edwine, A. D. 634, the two apo- or«.iid rack, 
ftate kings were killed by Cadwallo, the Britifh monarch ; againft whom 
Ofwald fought a fuccefsful battle, in which Cadwallo was flain, and all thumtwiand. 
his forces routed. Ofwald, after this victory, took the government 
of Northumberland upon himj and as he was a very pious man, and 
zealous for the Chriftian religion, to which he had been converted in 
Scotland, he immediately fet about the reftoration of the fame, which 
had fuffered fo much of late in thofe parts. The better to effedt his 
laudable purpofe, he fent into Scotland, defiring that a bifhop might be 
fent from thence to inftrudt his people; the firft who came not being ap¬ 
proved by the people, a fecond arrived, whofe name was Aidan, a juft 
man j by his labours, a vaft number of the Nortlvumbers were con¬ 
verted ; and becaufe he did not at firft underftand the Saxon language, 
the king himfelf ufed to expound his meaning to the people. This pi¬ 
ous. prelate, far from ufing the pomp and fhew of the Roman mifliona- 
ries, preached the word of God in its primitive plainnefs and fimplicity. 

Ofwald now appointed the epifcopal fee of Lindisferne, which before had 
been at York, and Aidan was made bifhop there. He alfo perfected the 
cathedral at York, and built churches in many parts of his kingdom. 

The encouragement which he gave to all religious perfons, caufed feve- 
ral of the Scotch and Irifh clergy to come into Northumberland, fo that 
by their joint endeavours the Chriftian faith was advanced daily j beficles 
all this, public fchools were eredted for the inftrudtion both of men and 
youth, in learning and religion. In this flourlfliing ftate the church 
continued until the death of Ofwald, which happened A. D. 642.4; 

Nearly about the fame year that Ofwald mounted the throne of Nor- The cormriion 
thumberland, Birinus, a bifhop from Rome, arrived in the weftern parts f a ^ t 
of Britain, and began to preach the gofpel with great fuccefs to the Weft ftianity. 
Saxons: Ofwald at the fame time feeking the daughter of Cynegils in 
marriage, who was then king of that dominion, joined his intreaties 
with thofe of Birinus, and prevailed upon that prince to be baptized, 
which was performed at York, in the year 635. After the converfion of 
their king, the people liftened attentively to the zealous inftrudtions of 
Birinus, and the Chriftian religion quickly gained great ground in Wef- 

* Bede, Ecclef. Hilt. lib. iii, cap. i. J Ibid. lib. iii. cap. 3. & infra. 

+ Ibid. lib. li. cap. 4. 
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Cent. VII. fex. The year following, Cwichelm, the fon and colleague of Cynegils, 
was alfo baptized at York, and an epifcopal fee was founded at Dor- 
chefter, of which Birinus was made bifhop.* 

The converfion The light which fprung up amongft the Eaft Angles was fuddenly ex- 
theEaft Angles^ tinguifhed by the apoftafy of Redwald; but after his death, he was fuc- 
ceeded in that kingdom by his fon Eorpwald, who was a prince of a meek 
and tradable difpofition, fo that through the earned: perfuafions of Ed- 
wine he renounced the errors of idolatry, and was baptized A. D. 63 2,j- 
but he was traiteroufly murdered about four years after, therefore no 
great ftep could be made towards a general reformation. Eorpwald was 
lucceeded by his half-brother, Sigebert, who was a zealous advocate for 
Chriftianity: in the former part of his life he had been banilhed into 
Gaul, where he was converted, and inftruded in the gofpel truths. 
Soon after he mounted the throne, a Burgundian biihop, named Felix, 
out of pure zeal, came over into Britain, and offering his fervice to Ho- 
norius, then archbifhop of Canterbury, was fent by him to Sigebert, 
king of the Eaft Angles, by whom he was gladly received, and with 
„ great earneftnefs he preached the golpel to the people of that kingdom. 
Prefently after, he was joined by Furfeus, an Irifh monk, who was 
equally zealous for the propagation of Chriftianity, and their united en¬ 
deavours were crowned with furprifing fuccefs; for the greater part of 
that nation were foon converted, and the true faith fettled upon a per¬ 
manent foundation. The epifcopal fee, fince removed to Norwich, was 
now founded at Dumnock,J and Felix made firft bifhop there. Si¬ 
gebert, the king, alfo caufed fchools to be erected in his kingdom, for 
the inftrudion of youth, and the improvement of their morals.§ 
au Kent not Thus whilft the gofpel fhed its happy influence over the ifland, the 
yet converted. rn jfji onar j es j n Kent uled repeated endeavours to bring the Britifh and 
Scotch clergy to the ufages of the Roman church, but without fuccefs. 
The progrefs of the Chriftian religion in Kent, is not fo well known: in 
the year 640, Ercombert, who was then king of that diftrift, publifhed an 
edidt, requiring all his fubjeds to relinquifh their worfhip of idols, and 
that all the idols throughout his kingdom fhould be deftroyed, and ap¬ 
pointed officers to fee that thofe who violated this law fhould be punifh- 
• edi|| by which it fhould feem that they had not all of them as yet for- 
faken their errors. 

The Eaft Saxons The Eaft Saxons who had long ago returned to their former idolatry, 

re-convertcd. anc i con ti n ued in the lame, notwithftanding the earned: perfuafions and 
endeavours which were made ufe of by Melitus, their late bifhop, whom 
they banifhed from his fee of London, about the year 654, again received 
the Chriftian faith, under Sigebert the Second, their king, who, at the 


* Bede, Ecclef, Hift. lib. iii. cap. 3. 

+ Ibid. lib. iii. cap. 15. 
j Probably the fame place that is now 
known by tnc name of Dunwich, in the 


county of Suffolk. Vide Inett’s Hiftory of 
the Englilh Church, vol. I. fol. 51. 

§ Bede, lib. iii. cap. 18. 

|| Ibid. cap. 18. 
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perfuafion of Ofweo, had renounced his errors, and was baptized by Fi- Cent. VII. 
nanus, bilhop of Lindisfarn; after his baptifm, Sigebert begged the af- 
fiftance of fome of the clergy, as alfo of Cedd, a man of great holinefs, 
to forward the converfion of his fubje&s : accordingly Cedd, with another 
clergyman, was fent into Eaftfex, who went through the dominions of 
Sigebert, preaching the gofpel with fuch energy and zeal, that a gene¬ 
ral converfion of the people crowned their pious labours. Having 
formed a church, Cedd returned to Northumberland, where he was con- 
fecrated bilhop by Finanus, but foon came back to Eaftfex, and efta- 
blilhed his fee at London, about forty-one years after the expu lfion of 
Melitus.* 

In Mercia the Chriftian doftrine had begun to take root, even before The converfion 
the arrival of Cedd in Eaftfex; for Peada, the ion of Penda, king 0 f° 1 ' thcMercl » n, • 
Mercia, feeking in marriage the daughter of Ofweo, named Alcfleda, 
his fuit was rejedted becaufe he was not a Chriftian: however, by the 
means of Ofweo, and the perfuafion of Alcfred, the brother of Alcfleda, 
he embraced the true faith, and was baptized, with feveral noblemen, 
who attended him into the north, by Finanus, bilhop of Lindisfarn, 
about the year 653, and by this means he obtained the damlel. Peada 
returning into Mercia, carried with him four priefts, Cedd, Adda, 

Bette, and Diuma, a Scotfman, by whofe pious endeavours all that part 
of Mercia, called Middle Angles,f (which had been committed to the 
government of Peada by his father) was converted to the Chriftian faith; 
nor was it confined to that part only, its light began to diffufe itfelf 
over the other parts of that extenfive dominion, and this during the 
life-time of Penda, who, though himfelf a Heathen, yet he no ways 
hindered either the converfion of his fon, or propagation of the gofpel. 

Cedd, however, was foon after recalled from Mercia by Ofweo, and fent 
into Eaftfex, when Diuma was made bilhop of the new converts, and 
confecrated by Finanus, under the title of bilhop of the Mid Englilh 
and Mercia.^: 

Finanus being dead. Who had fucceeded Aidan, Coleman, a Scotf- Difpute c»n- 
man, was made bilhop of Lindisfarn. Whilft he lat in this leaf, a “™m 0 s n 7 c l s le!oo ‘ 
warm difpute was made concerning the keeping of Eafter, (having the 
crowns of the clergy, and other religious ceremonies, wherein the Scot- 
tilh and Britilh Chriftians differed from thofe who had been converted 
by the Romilh milfionaries. Ofweo, king of Northumberland, who had 
been taught and baptized by the Scots, married Eanfled, the daughter 
of Edwine, who had been educated in Kent, and followed the cuftoms of 
the Chriftians there, fo that when the king was celebrating the feftival of 
Eafter, his queen and her followers were engaged in the feverities of Lent. 

For fettling all thefe matters a fynod was appointed to be held at the abbey 


* Bede, lib.iii. cap. 22 . 
f Middelengli, id eft Meditcrranei An- 

VOL. I. 


gli, in th£ original. Vide Bede, lib iii. 
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Qeht.VII. of Streanfhalch,* in the year of our Lord 661. Ofweo himfelf ap¬ 
peared in favour of the Britons, alfo Coleman, ;bi£hdp of Lindisfarn, 
Cedd, biflaop of the Eaft Saxons, and feveral other Scotch and Bri- 
tifh bifhops, and clergymen. On the other fide, was Alcfred, the fon of 
Ofweo, who had been educated by Wilfrid; Agilbert, bilhop of the 
Weft Saxons, who had lueceeded Berinus in the fee of Dorchefter; Ab¬ 
bot Wilfrid; this man, though born amongft the Northumbers, and 
inftrudted by the Scotch bilhops in the early part of his life, yet after 
that, being -long relidetit in Kent, he there imbibed the principles of 
the Kentilh Chriftians: of the fame party was Agatha, a prelbyter, 
James, a deacon, and Romanus, with many other of the clergy. The 
matter was fully debated with great warmth on either fide; however, in 
the end, Ofweo decided in the favour of the Catholics, to the great un- 
eafinefs of the oppolite party.f. 

The t a<l f w'l'" Coleman offended at. the decifion ma.de againift him and his ieift, 
Jvu" 0 fhortly after relinquiffted his biftippric,' and returned back into his own 
country, and Tudda, one -of the oppofice party, was advanced in his 
ftead; but he dying within a few months, Wilfrid, i(at that rime, feut 
thirty years of age) was -chofen bilhop of Northumbenland through the 
intereft of prince Alcfred, his fcholar: this Wilfrid was the principal 
fpeaker in favour of the Roman ufages and ceremonies in the .above . dif- 
pute, and to him wasohiefly.owing the fuccefs which that party had met 
with at that time.-j: 

The reafon of Hitherto the archbifhop of Canterbury had no claim over the northern 

ippiiimmcnt? Englilh ; for Wilfrid, who had fo warmly eipoufed the caufe of the 
Kentifh Chriftians, on being chofen bilhop, went into Eranceto fee eon- 
fecrated, although DeusDedit, .archbifhoprof Canterbury,: was then li¬ 
ving. Wilfrid ftayipg tpb long in France, lOfweo wasprevailed upon to 
confent to the election of another, bilhop, which was Gedda, a.Scot, rand 
faid to have been 'the brother of that >Cedd who had converted the Eaft 
Saxons, and was now bilhop of London. Ceddia, immediately .after hi& 
election, travelled into Kent, in order to 'be confecrated by the.archbi- 
Ihop of Canterbury j but he dying before 1 Cedda arrived, he went into 
the weft, and was there-confecrated by Wini, bilhop of Winchefter; fo 
that Wilfrid, on his return, was obliged to quit his dignity,, and retire 
again to his monaftery.§ 

a Saxon pried Deus Dedit dying whilft Cedda was going towards Kent, the fee of 
Rome Vo be con- Canterbury was for a Ihort time vacant.; wherefore* after feme debate 
iccrated. between Ofweo, king of Northumberland, and Egbert,'king of Kent, 

an agreement was tnade to chufe feme perfon out of Britain, wholhould 
be an Englilhman by birth, and to fend him over to Rome,, in orderto 
be confecrated, according to the ufages and ceremonies of that, church. 

* Now Whitby, in Yorkihire. § Bede, lib, in, cap. 29, 8c Vita Wilfridi, 

+ Bede, lib. iii. cap. 25. ut flip, 

j Ibid. cap. 24. 8c Eddii Vita,Wilfrid, 
fol. 56. 
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Accordingly;: Wighaft,.aprelbyter, bred in Rent; was'chaferr by; the Cetau Vlt. 
common confent to be atchbilhop of Canterbury, and forthwith fenc to 
Rome to be confecrated j but he died there of a plague, which prevailed 
at that time, before all the ceremonies were completed. Vitalian, who 
was then bilhop of Rome, took hold of the opportunity which offered 
of advancing his own. power, and Confecrated one Theodore, a Greek by 
nation, born at.Tarfus, in Celicia, and bred a monk, a man of great 
learning and piety j and when he had given him his inftructions, fent 
him over into Britain, attended by Adrian, a monk, who was fet as a 
kind of fpy over him, left he fhould vary from the ufages of the church 
of Rome, and introduce thofeof the Grecian church.* 

Theodore was confecrated the 25th day : of March, in the year 668 
and in May, the year following, he came over into Britain, where he t. 7 n. int ° 
was well received; and. bein^ an active bufy man, h'e advanced the au¬ 
thority of the archbifhops of Canterbury, and of the bilhop of Rome, 
more;than all his predeceflors had done fince the death of Auguftine.f 

When Theodore came over into Britain, he dilputed the legality 
the confecration of Cedda, and declared, that he ufurped the place of irt ° r ' 
another, (meaning Wilfrid 5) but Jarurpman, bilhop or Litchfield, dy¬ 
ing at the fame time, Cedda was advanced to that fee, and Wilfrid re- 
ftoredto that of York. The two princes having now prepared all things 
for the union of the Saxon churches, a lynod.was held in the month of 
September, A. D. 673, at a place called Herudford, in the county of 
Hertfbrdlhire. J At this meeting, befides Theodore, archbilhopof Canter¬ 
bury;. there were prefen t only, four Saxon bilhops in perfon, but notone 
of theBritilh. bilhops, or any of their clergy; Wilfrid, bilhop of York, 
appeared by a deputy j Rifi, bilhop of the Eaft Angles, Lutherius, bi¬ 
lhop of the Weft Saxons, Winfrid; bilhop of Mercia, and Putta, bilhop 
ofRochefter, were the four that appeared in perfon. Here Theodore 
produced a book of canons, which were fubfcribedto by all the bilhops 
and other clergy who were prefent. Thus were the Saxon churches of 
the Scotch and Roman eftablifhment united by Theodore, who foon be¬ 
gan to aflume a great fuperiority in the kingdom j and three years after 
the above council, depofed Winfrid, bilhop ofLitchfield-, for being dis¬ 
obedient to his commands.^ 

About the year 678, Wilfrid, bilhop of York, was driven from hiswiiwa driven 
fee by Egfrid, who, fucoeeding his father Ofweo, now reigned in Nor- fr0nih ‘ I fcc ‘ 
thumbertand, and his offence was either his pride, and the pomp whicli 
he afiumed, or his affifting Etheldreda, the wife of Egfrid, in ‘her reli¬ 
gious defigns: for- after'her marriage fhe had refufed to cohabit with her 
hulband, and preferring the monaftic life, by the advice of Wilfrid, foli¬ 
ated a divorce, and at laft, without the confent of the king, withdrew 

* Bede, lib. iv. cap. i. J Probably the fame with Hartford, the 

•f Ibid. & Vide Ineft’s Hillory of the chief town of that county. 

F.nglilh Church, vol. I. page 7j. § Bcdc, Ecdef. Hilt. lib. iv. cap. 6. 
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herfelf into a monaftery, where flie received the veil at the hands of Wil¬ 
frid, and could not be prevailed upon by the king to return by the moft 
preffing intreaties.* 

After the expulfion of Wilfrid, Bofa was made bilhop of York, and 
a new bilhopric was founded under the old name of Lindisfarn,f 
and Eata was made bilhop thereof. Again, three years after, or there¬ 
abouts, this latter bilhopric was fubdivided, and a new fee planted 
at Hagulftad, and Trumbert was made bilhop thereof; and Eata, 
the former bilhop, had his title limited to that of bilhop of Landis- 
farn only. About the fame time that this firlt divilion was made in 
the bilhoprick of Northumberland, Egfrid founded another fee at Syd- 
nacefter, in Lincolnlhire, near the Humber ;% and Eadhead being firlt 
confecrated at York, had the charge of the fame committed to his care; 
but on. the death of Wulfhere, king of Mercia, from whom Egfrid had 
won this part of the country by conquell, Ethelred, brother to Wulf¬ 
here, fucceeding in the kingdom of Mercia, and in the year 678, 
recovered this, province, and drove Eadhead from his feat: but fome 
time either in the year after, or elfe in the following year, the bilhopric of 
Sydnaceller was again reftored, by the authority of Ethelred himfelf, and 
Edelwine made bilhop thereof. § 

Mean time Wilfrid haftened to Rome, in order to make complaint to 
Agatho, then bilhop there, of the hard treatment he had met with, not 
only in being expelled from his fee, but in having his diocefe divided, 
and new bilhoprics ere&ed therein without his confent; and as he had 
nobody to oppofe or contradict his ftory, he reprefented the matter 
in fuch a light, as,convinced Agatho, and all the clergy who were pre- 
fent, that he had been ill-treated in the affair; therefore, the whole fy- 
nod were of opinion that he ought to be reftored to his fee, and if the 
interefts of religion required the divilion of his diocefe, yet he ought to 
have full power and authority to appoint and conftitute all fuch bilhops 
as were under him: alfo, to give the greater force to this their determi¬ 
nation, they decreed, that any prelbyter refufing to be obedient to the 
fame, he lhould be expelled from his office, and any of the laity guilty 
of the like offence lhould not be admitted to partake of the holy facra- 
ment.ll 

Wilfrid having thus obtained his defires, hailed back to Britain, in 
order to Ihew the refolution of the bilhop of Rome, and his fynod, to 
Egfrid, king of Northumberland, who had depofed him, and to Theo¬ 
dore, archbilhop of Canterbury, who had been acceflary to, or at leaft con¬ 
nived at his expulfion; but fo little was the authority which he brought 

* Vita Etheldredae, &c. 1 This is the part of Lincolnlhire, which 

+ Now Hexham, in Northumberland, is uill known by the name of Lindeley. 

Vide Bede, Ecclef, Hift. lib. iv. cap. 12. § Bede, ut fupra. 

jj Eddii Vita Wilfrid, cap. 39, jx, &c. 

with 
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with him regarded by either one or the other, that he faw no hopes Cent. VII. 
of fucceeding in his attempt; on the contrary, Egfrid called a council of 
hisbilhops and nobility, where the matter was debated ; and fo far were 
they from Tiding with the turbulent prelate, that by their advice and 
confent, he was inftantly fent to prifon, where he was confined nine 
months.* 

We will now look back upon the misfortunes which happened inThemifcrabie 
Kent:—That kingdom was invaded by Ethelred, king of Mercia, ft4te of Kent * * § 
about the year 676 j that prince finding none to oppofe his march, 

Ipoiling the country before him, deftroying churches, monafteries, and 
religious houfes, without diftinttion, until he reached Rochefter, which 
city he alfo ruinated j and Putta, who was bifhop there, was driven to 
fuch diftrefs, that he was obliged to take upon him the humble employ¬ 
ment of teaching the church fingers, in order to fupport his old age 
from want and mifery.f 

But to go on. About this time a dangerous herefy, which had been The hereiy of 
long ago broached upon the continent, (and generally known by the thV 

name of the Monothelite herefy) began to make an alarming progrefs in fyno’d at Hat- 
the church, fo that it required a public council to be called at Rome for 1 ** 1 * 1 ' 
the abolifhing it. • The opinions on which this herefy was founded, en¬ 
tirely contradi&ed the diftindt properties of the divine and human nature 
of Chrift .X -At the fame time alfo, Theodore, archbilhop of Canter¬ 
bury, thought it his duty to take notice of a danger which was every day 
increafing, and therefore he fignified his intentions to Egfrid, king of 
Northumberland, to Ethelred, king of Mercia, toAdulf, and his bro¬ 
thers, kings of the Eaft Angles, and to Lothaire, king of Kent, by 
their common confent, a great council was called; the parties met at 
Hatfield, the 15th day of September, in the year 680. § 

At this fynod, after the fermon, Theodore proceeded to give a Ihort The Engtiih b». 
account of the Chriftian faith in its original purity, as given to the pri- ^ ar t ' nce 
mitive Chriftians by Chrift himfelfj and his apoftles. He produced to rft!iY” 2 ''* nc ' 
them the apoftles’ creed, and its explanation, as fet forth by the fathers f * ith * 
of the church, and confirmed in their general councils. All the bilhops 


* Eddii Vita Wilfrid, cap. 34& 35. 

+ Bede, Ecclef. Hift. lib. iv. cap. 1 2. 

j Concil. tom. VI. col, 394. 

§ Bede, lib. iv. cap. 17. Notwith- 

ftanding the pompous accounts which the 
monks give of this council, and of a hun¬ 
dred bilhops there aflembled, fays Dr. 
Inett, we have great difficulty to find 
out the tenth part of that number; the 
whole kingdom of Mercia contained but 
two biffioprics, if we reckoii that of Syd- 
nacefter as one, which there is rcafon to 
think was not yet reftored. But even fup- 
pofing the other three, namely, of Worcc- 
1 


fter, Hereford, and Leicefter, were to be 
added, there could be but five. Erken* 
wald, bifhop of London, was the only bi¬ 
fhop of the Eaft Saxons, and Hcdda of the 
Weft ; Bofla was bifhop of York, and Eata 
of Lindisfarn, and Quichelin, bifhop of 
Rochefter, who lucceeded Putta ; fo that 
as it docs not appear that any of the Britifh 
bifhops were prefcnt, there could not be 
more than nine or ten, including Theo¬ 
dore, archbilhop of Canterbury. Vide 
Dr.'Inett’sHiftory of theEnglifhChurch, 
vol. I. p. 106. 
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Cent. VII. inftantly contented to thefe dottrines, and publicly declared, that they 
agreed with the whole catholic church, and alfo exprefled their firm be¬ 
lief in the trinity.* 

pivifions made It was refolved upon, either at the time of the above fynod, or elfe 
ftourici^ 8 ' bl ” Ihortly after, to make divifions in the bilhoprics in the kingdoms of 
Northumberland and Mercia; in the former, the fee of Lindisfarn was 
divided; and that of Hagulftad eretted, as we have before declared. 
Egfrid alfo eretted a new fee in the more northern parts of his domi¬ 
nion, the which he had gained by conqueft from the Pitts, fo that at 
this time there were four bilhops in Northumberland ; as Bofla, bifhop 
of York, Eata, of Lindisfarn, Trumbert, of Hagulftad, and Trumwin, of 
thofe parts lately fubjett to the Pitts. In Mercia, where there was only 
one fee, which was Litchfield, Ethelred added Worcefter, Hereford, and 
Leicefter ;f befides thefe, he alfo reftored that of Sydnacefter, which 
had been formerly founded by Ofweo, king of Northumberland, as has 
been faid before. 

Wilfrid, the We may remember, that before the above council was called, Wil- 
o 7 t 1 e'cu™«- nt frid, t ^ ie abdicated bifhop of York, was committed to prifon; from 
r,on of tiirsbuth whence he was relealed by Egfrid, king of Northumberland, fome time 
Saxons. during the year 680. After his enlargement, he went into Mercia, and 
was entertained for a fhort time by Berthwald, nephew to Ethelred; but 
he was foon after commanded to leave that court, for Ethelred not being 
willing to anger Egfrid, would not afford him any protection; from 
thence he went into Wellex, where the fame objections to his flay were 
made. Being thus harrafied by the difpleafure of his prince, he at laft 
fought protection amongft the South Saxons, who were as yet uncon¬ 
verted. Edelwalch, who at that time was king of Suffex, received Wil¬ 
frid with great joy, and afiifted him in undertaking the converfion of 
his fubjetts. Previous to the coming of Wilfrid, Edelwalch had mar¬ 
ried a Chriftian princefs, named Ebba, through whofe perfuafion lie had 
himfelf embraced the Chriftian religion, and was baptized; fo that a 
path was already opened for the propagation of the gofpel. Edelwalch 
being zealous in the caufe of Chrift, not only encouraged thofe who were 
willing to receive his dottrine, but compelled many who were unwilling 
to be baptized, and profefs it. The next ftep that Edelwalch took to 
advance the Chriftian religion amongft his fubjetts, was, to found a bi- 
ftiopric, and he planted the fee thereof at his own capital city, at Seol- 
fey, J and Wilfrid was conftituted bifhop.§ 

During the ftay of Wilfrid amongft the South Saxons, Ceadwalla was 
banifhed his country, and for fome provocation made war upon EiM- 

* Bede, lib iv. cap. 17. t Seolfey, a village in Suflex. 

+ For the difputes concerning this name, § Bode, lib. iv. cap. 13, & Vita Wilfrid, 

and whether Chefter is not meant, vide per Edd, cap. 40. 

Anglia Sacra, parti, page 427. & Inctt’s 
Church Hiitojy, vol. I. page iii, 8:c. 
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walch, and flew him in battle. Shortly after, corning to the crown of Cent. VII. 
Wefiex, he overcame the two noblemen who ftill ftrove to uphold their mad . tri 
finking country ; and in the year 685, made the South Saxons tributary ouJry lu cw" 
to him. This prince gaining fome acquaintance with Wilfrid, invited"® 11 ** 
him to his court; which invitation the prelate accepted of, and was re¬ 
ceived by that king with every mark of refpedt and efteem ; fo that he 
now employed his time between the South and Weft Saxons.* 

Wilfrid now recovered a great deal of his former confequence, and Wilfrid reftored 
his zeal in the propagation of the gofpel, gained him much efteem inyj£ f ‘'“* ia , a 
the opinion of Theodore, arch bi (hop of Canterbury; lb that about the c* F eiicd. 
year 687, he was reconciled to him, and alfo wrote a letter in his favour 
to Ethelred, king of the Mercians, and another to Alcfrid, king of Nor¬ 
thumberland, who had fucceeded his brother Egfrid, the old enemy of 
Wilfrid. Thefe commendations fo effe&ually pleaded his caufe with 
Alcfrid, that he was recalled; and on his arrival in Northumberland, 

Cuthbert, the favourite prelate of that age, being dead, his intereft bore 
down all oppolition, fo that Bofla, bifhop of York, and John, bifhop of 
Hagulftad, were both driven from their bifhoprics, and Wilfrid, in the 
felf-fame year, again reftored to all his former glory, which he held bet¬ 
ter than four years; at the end of this time his haughty fpirit broke 
forth again, and for fome mifunderftanding between him and Alcfrid, 
lie was a fecond time depofed, and obliged to fly for his fecurity into 
the kingdom of Mercia. Bofla was now again reftored to his feat at 
York, and John to his bifhopric at Hagulftad. This change hap¬ 
pened fome time about the year 691.t 

Wilfrid, after his fecond expulfion, was gracioufly received by Ethel- whom m«t, 
red, king of Mercia; and Sexulphus, bilhop of Litchfield and Leice-^ n,J re * 
fter, dying at the time of his arrival, Hedda was made bifhop of' Litch- Memo, 
field, and Wilfrid bifhop of Leicefter. Whilft thefe things were tranf- 
adting in the north, Theodore, archbilhop of Canterbury, died, in the 
year 690, and the fee of Canterbuiy continued vacant for the fpace of 
two years, when Brithwald, an Englifhman, was chofen to fucceed him, 
in the month of July, A. D. 69a, although he was not confecrated until 
the latter end of June, the year following. This man had been abbot of 
Raculf, in Kent, and was well fkilled in the holy feriptures, and ac¬ 
quainted with all the affairs of the church. J 

By the zeal and good conduft of Theodore, the Englilh churches Tiie rt ? ui.iti..m 
were brought to fome confiftency and union ; the title and authority of ™‘,I“ Ly 1 ll ' u ' 
metropolitan was fixed on the bifhops and fee of Canterbury; great dio- 
cefes were divided, and epifcopal lees ordained in proper places: befides 
thefe falutary regulations, Theodore is faid with great fervency to have 
exhorted the well-difpofed people to build churches, towns, and villages; 
and in order to forward the fame, began the diftindlion and fettlement of 
parifties; he alfo obtained a grant of the kings of England, that the right 

* Eddii Vita Wilfridi, cap. 41. 

•j* Ibid. cap. 42 Sc 44. 
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t Eede, Ecclef. Hilt, lib. v. cap. 9. Sc 
Vita Wilfridi, ut fnp. 
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Cent. VII. of patronage Ihould be veiled in thofe by whofe charitable donations 
churches were built.* By fuch prudent means as thefe, at the latter end 
of this century, the light of the golpel was diffufed throughout all the 
kingdoms of the heptarchy, and Chriftianity became the national reli¬ 
gion ; the church alfo began to incorporate with the Hate, and the laws 
of princes took religion under their protection, and made provifion for 
the honour and lupport of the clergy, f 

The Britons not The controverfies concerning the keeping of the feftival ofEafter, in- 
qu!t U t a he?r man- deed, was difputed upon to very, little purpofe during this century: for, 
ner of keeping though the Englilh churches received the new cycle, the Scots of Ire- 
a er * land, the Pidts, and the Britons, did Hill adhere to their old calcula¬ 
tion ■, therefore, towards the latter end of the century, Adhelm (then 
abbot of Malmfbury) was, by a lynod of the Weft Saxon church, ap¬ 
pointed to write againft them, and he obeyed die order of the lynod, and 
managed the controverfy with luch fuccels, that many of the Britons, 
fubjetfts of the kings of Weffex, were prevailed upon to adopt the catho¬ 
lic Eafter. Early in the beginning of the eighth century, this learned 
abbot, Adhelm, was made bilhop of Sherborn, which was at that time 
firft founded.^ 

Monafteries, Monafteries were at this time the foie nurferies of learning, and there- 
what they were. f ore ^ whenever a new bilhopric was founded, a monaftery was alfo ufu- 
ally built, as well for the habitation, as the fupport, of the bilhop. 
Thefe places were colleges of priefts, diftinguifhed in after times by the 
name of fecular canons, who were not bound to live a life of celibacy, 
but were permitted to marry, if they pleafed ; the fame privilege was alfo 
granted to the monks and nuns: but the lewdnefs and irregularities 
which fprung up in thefe monafteries were foon after taken notice o£ 
and juft complaints made. 

Cent. VIII. Early in the beginning of this century, the year 701, a fynod was held 
Wilfrid dir- at Oneftrefield, orOfterlield, to confult upon the cafe of Wilfrid, and, 
graced ina'fy- as it feems, at the inftigation of Alcfrid, king of Northumberland 5 but 
communicated by what means Wilfrid had again offended that prince is not known. 

However, Berthwald, archbilhop of Canterbury, and the greater part of 
the Englilh bilhops who were then prefent, after a long debate, confirmed 
the fentence of Theodore, the late archbilhop, refpedting the divifion of 
the diocefe of York; and alfo proceeded further, upon a general depri¬ 
vation of whatever he, Wilfrid, held either in Mercia, or Northum¬ 
berland : but this matter being again debated, a milder fentence was the 
refult; for they now agreed, that if Wilfrid would give over all his 

* Vide Ed. Wheelock’s Notes upon of Bede’s Ecclef. Hift. and the in terpreta- 
Bede’s Ecclef, Hift. page 399. tion given by Dr. Inett in his Hiftory of the 

+ Vide the firft four laws of Ina, king Englilh Churches, vol. L pag. 120,121. 
of the Weft Saxons, as publifhed by Lam- J Bede, Ecclef. Hift. lib. v. cap, 19. 
bard, or by Ed. Whcelock, in his edition 
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other pretenfions, he Ihould be permitted to retain the abbey of Rippon, Cent. VIII. 
but that only on condition he would retire thither, and never ftir beyond 
the bounds of that monaftery without leave obtained of the king j nor 
ffiould he ever after pretend to exercife the offices of his epifcopal func¬ 
tion j and alfo,. that he Ihould now, in the prefence of the council, give 
his confent and fubmiffion to this fentence under his own hand. Wilfrid, 
who was prefeiit at the council, in an angry manner enumerated the fer- 
vices:which he had done the church, and the injuftice of fuch a fen¬ 
tence j he alfo declared, that Agatho, biffiop of Rome, had pronounced 
him innocent. To this he received for anfwer, that the council regarded 
not the decrees of the biffiop of Rome, but would be directed by thofe 
which had been made by Theodore, their own archbiffiop. He then pro¬ 
ceeded to threaten them that he would go to Rome, and vindicate his- 
innocence; and declared, that he would juftify his proceedings againft 
any one of them before the biffiop there. This haughty anlwer was re¬ 
ceived in fuch a heinous manner, that he was excommunicated by the. 
council for appealing to Rome, and not granting the judgment of this 
court to be decifive; and not only him,, but all his followers and adhe¬ 
rents were laid under the fame predicament ; and the fentence was fo very 
fevere, that if any prieft,, or abbot, of Wilfrid’s party, .ffiould make the 
fign of the crofs, to blefs the meat of any Chriftian people, it ffiould be 
efteemed as meat offered to idols, and accordingly be thrown out of the 
doors to the dogs : and alfo, that all holy veflels ufed by him, or any of 
his party, ffiould not be ufed again till they had been waffied, as if de¬ 
filed by fuch touching. The council alfo affirmed, that their judgment 
in this fynod was final, and not to be reverfed by any other authority 
whatever-* 

After this harffi fentence was pronounced, Wilfrid went into Mercia, Wilfrid goes to 
and enquired of Ethelred, if he intended to execute the fame upon him, Romc * 
and deprive him of the preferment which he held under him ■, and he re¬ 
ceived from that prince this favourable anfwer. That the decree of the 
council ffiould not be put in force in. his dominions, until he ffiould be in-> 
formed of the determinations of the biffiop of Rome.f Wilfrid, pleafed 
with the regard which Ethelred difcovered towards him, haftened to 
Rome with all the diligence he could, and prefeuted .a petition to John, 
then biffiop there, befeeching him to.ufe his.endeavours to prevail upon 
Alcfrid, king of Northumberland, to permit him to enjoy his two ,mo- 
nafteries of Rippon and Hagulftad. Mean while,. the legates from the 
council arrived, and accufed the prelate of difobeying the decree of the 
metropolitan fynod. John, and his council,. having heard the accufa- 
tion and defence of Wilfrid, pronounced him innocent, and received him 
(though excommunicated by the Engliffi) into their communion. In, 
or near the year 704, Wilfrid was fent back to Britain, with letters from 
John, biffiop of Rome, requefting Egfrid, king of Northumberland, 

* Eddii Vita Wilfridi, cap, 45. f Ejufdcm, cap. 46.. 

Vol. I. H h and 
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Cent. VIIT.and the archbifhop of Canterbury, to call a council, and give the caufe' 
of Wilfrid another hearing, in order, if poflible, to compromife the 
matter, and come to a friendly determination amongft themfelves.* 

Wilfrid return, Wilfrid being returned from Rome, went firft to Berthwald, archbilhop 
t° Bntim. of Canterbury, and prevailed fo far upon him, that he dropped all his 
refentment, and being reconciled to him, promifed to ufe his endeavours' 
to mitigate the fentence of the fynod. Pleafed with this fuccefs, the 
unfortunate prelate went from Kent to Mercia; but Ethelred, his pa¬ 
tron, following the fuperftition of the times, had, juft before his arrival, 
quitted his regal dignity, and taken the cowl in the monaftery of Bracf- 
ney ; however, he received Wilfred favourably, and ufed his intereft to 
procure him the favour of his fuccefibr, Cenred. 

The conciufion In the year 705, Wilfrid, by the advice of Ethelred, fent mefiages to 
Alcfrid, king of Northumberland, intreating that prince to permit him 
to come into his kingdom, that he might lay before him the letters which 
he had from Rome; but Alcfrid returned for anfwer, that he never would 
revoke what the fynod had agreed upon as long as he lived, for what was 
called writings from the apoftolic fee. Badwin and Aldfrid, the two le¬ 
gates of Wilfrid, returned to him with this heavy news. But at the end 
of the fame year, Alcfrid died of a languifhing fxeknefs, and after his 
death, his fon Ofred, a child of eight years old, being placed upon the 
throne, frefh application was made j and the miniftry, who had the di¬ 
rection of the ftate, being chiefly favourers of Wilfrid, the matter was 
at laft compromifed; and becaufe Bofa, bifhop of York, died about the 
fame time, John, bilhop of Hagulftad, was appointed to fucceed him in 
that fee j and Wilfrid was then placed in the bifhopric of Hagulftad, 
and permitted befides to enjoy his abbey of Rippon.f 
The Mfliopric The affair of Wilfrid being thus terminated, in the fame year de- 
^fdi'^^'ceafed Hedd'a, bifhop of the Weft Saxons, and upon his death the dio- 
cefe was divided j for Daniel was made bifhop of Winchefter, and Ad- 
helm bifhop of Sherborn. Befides this, the bifhopric of Seolfey, in the 
kingdom of the South Saxons, and which, ever fince the time that Wil¬ 
frid left it, had been under the adminiftration of the Weft Saxon bifhops, 
was now filled by Eadbert, late abbot of the fame, and from this time 
continued a difhntt bifhopric .% 

Pilgrimages i n About the year 709, died Wilfrid, bifhop of Hagulftad, at Owndle, 
22 ' “"‘‘.in Northamptonfhire, being at that time near, if not full eighty years of 
JUU ‘ age, and was buried with great pomp at Rippon, in Yorkfhire.§ About 
the fame time the making pilgrimages to Rome, and other places, fa¬ 
mous by the death of the faints and martyrs, came into faftiion ; nor 
were thefe fantaftical journies confined to the men alone, the nuns and 
other female devotees partook of the fame zeal. However good the 
.primitive intention of pilgrimages may have been, it is certain, that they 

* Ejufdcm, cap. 53. & infra, J Bede, Ecclcf. Hift. lib. v. cap. 19. 

J- Ibid- .§ Eddii Vita Wilfridi, cap. 60. 
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were in the end productive of the greateft evils ; for, amongft the crouds Cent. VIJI. 
of Englilh that were conftantly upon their travels, fuch fcenes of lewd- 
nefs and debauchery were carried on, as ought to have lhocked a feeling 
mind, pofieffed of the fmalleft Jthare of Chriftianity.* This cuftom, 
which probably firft began amongft the monks and profeflors of religion, 
diffufed itfelf amongft the laity, and at laft extended to the chief people 
of the ftate, fo that we frequently find the kings and nobles engaged in 
the fame ridiculous travels.f 

Notwithftanding the writings of Adhelm, the bilhop of Sherborn, and The Britons 
the earned: endeavours of others of the clergy, who were zealous in the o7th« 
caufe of religion, the Britons yet continued to pradtife their ancient rites, Roman church, 
and were as warm as ever in their oppofition to the ufages of the catholic 
Chriftians. In this pofture ftood the affairs of the Englilh church at the 
death of Berthwald, archbifhop of Canterbury, who departed this life in 
the very beginning of the year 731, and was fucceeded by Tatwin, a man 
of great wifdom and learning; he was confecrated at Canterbury, on 
Sunday the 10th of June, the lelf-fame year, by four bilhops, namely, 

Daniel, bilhop of Winchefter, Inguald, bilhop of London, Aldwin, bi- 
Ihop of Litchfield, and Aldulf, bilhop of Rochefter; and without mak¬ 
ing any application to Rome for the pall, he entered immediately upon 
the difcharge of his religious fundtion. 

The ftate of the Englilh church in the year 731, was as follows:-The ihte of the 

Throughout the whole heptarchy there were about feventeen bilhoprics, cburcb > 
under the government of one metropolitan, the archbilhop of Canter- ' 7V ‘ 
bury. In the kingdom of Kent there were two bilhoprics, that of Can¬ 
terbury, and that of Rochefter j Tatwin pofieffed the former, and the 
latter was in the hands of Aldulf. In the kingdom of the Eaft Saxons 
there was only one fee, which was London, and Inguald was at that time 
in poffefiion of the fame. There were two bilhoprics in the kingdom of 
the Eaft Angles, the firft fee at Dunmock, of which Eadbert was bi¬ 
lhop j and the other at Helman, which feat was filled by Hadulacus. 

The kingdom of the Weft Saxons had allb two fees, the firft Winchefter, 
of which Daniel was bilhop j the latter Sherborn, which was held by 
Frothere. The kingdom of the South Saxons was all under the diocefe 
of Seolfey, which feat was at this time vacant, and the whole of that na¬ 
tion under the government of the Weft Saxon bilhops. Mercia, the 
largeft kingdom of the heptarchy, contained five epifcopal fees, as Litch¬ 
field and Leicefter, both at this time under the government of bilhop 
Aldwin; Sydnacefter, (or Lindefey) over which Cymbert prefuted j 
Worcefter, whofe bilhop was the younger Winfrid j and Hereford, 
which feat was pofieffed by Walftod. In Northumberland there were 
four fees, as that of York, pofieffed by Wilfrid the Second; Lindisfarn, 
held by Edilwald ; Hagulftad, where Acca, who had fucceeded Wil- 

* Baron. Annal. an. 709. Epift. Boni- f Bede, Ecclef.Hift. lib. v. cap. 20. 
fecii Concil. Brit, vol, I. p. 241. i Ibid, lib.v. cap. 24.. 
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Cent. VIII. frid, now prefxded; and Candida, Cafa, or Withern, which fee was 
held by Pedtelmus.* 

The love of a The zealous love of a monaftic life, which in the former century began 
Md’ujbad rf to P reva *^ grew into great excefs in the prefent; fo that their prodigious 
fefts'" a '" increafe, as well as the abufe of thofe focieties, was but too juftly com¬ 
plained of by the cotemporary writers, and called aloud for redrefs :f 
for this mad error fo far infatuated the minds of the people in general, 
that the monks increafed daily; kings and noblemen, queens, prin- 
cefies, and others of high rank and efteem, followed this fuperftitious, 
fafhion; and from being ufeful to the community in general, retired from 
the world, and often left the people to diftrefs and mifery, whom they 
•ought to have protefted. It has been remarked, that in the fpace of 
about two hundred and twenty years, thirty of the Englifh Saxon kings 
and queens refigned their dignity, and buried themfelves in ufelefs re¬ 
tirement to thefe may be added an innumerable body of noblemen, fol- 
diers, and others of a lower rank.$ 

The fee of York From the union of the Britifh churches, under Theodore, to the year 
bifto ric. arch " 7 36, all that part of Britain pofTefTed by the Saxons was but one pro- 
opne. v j ncej an d had no other metropolitan than the archbifhop of Canterbury; 
but at, or near this time, the province of Canterbury was divided, and a 
new metropolitan fee fet up at York, to which belonged all the bi- 
fhoprics within the kingdom of Northumberland; and Egbert, a de¬ 
scendant of the blood royal of that kingdom, was made firft archbifhop 
there. § In the mean time, Tatwin being dead, he was fucceeded by 
Nothelmus, in the fee of Canterbury. Nothelmus alfo died about the 
year 740, and he again was fucceeded by Cuthbert, bifhop of Hereford, 
. a pious and learned prelate. 

The council of In the year 747, a council, or provincial fynod, was held at Clove- 
cioveflioe. fh oej in which the Englifh clergy afierted their own right, and de¬ 
claimed dependence on any foreign bifhop; yet they appointed, that 
in the obfervance of’feftivals, the canonical hours of prayers, and the 
litanies and rogations, the ufage of the church of Rome fhould be flri&ly 
obferved; they ordained, that the clergy fhould be obliged to learn the 
creed, and Lord’s prayer, in the Englifh tongue, and teach them to the 
people ; and that they fhould be able to explain, in the mother tongue, 
the offices of baptifm, and the Lord’s fupper; and to be conftant in their 
attendance on the communion of the body and blood of Chrift, and to 
Itudy the holy feriptures with diligence; if they had no knowledge of the 
Latin, they were required to learn fome particular offices in the Englifh 
tongue. This council confifted of the archbifhop of Canterbury, and 
eleven fuffragan bifhops; thefe were Dunnus, bifhop of Rochefter, 

* Bede, Ecclef. Hift. lib. v. cap. 24. § Inett’s Hiftory of the Englifh Church* 

+ BedeEpift. ad Egbert. cap. 11. 

t Prsefat. ad Monalt. Ang. vol.tl. 
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Totta, bifhop of Leicefter, Witta, bifhop of Litchfield, Podda, bifhop Gent. VIII. 
of Hereford, Milred, bifhop of Worcefter, Alwight, bifhop of Linde- 
fey, Hunferdus, bifhop of Winchefter, Hirwald, bifhop of Sherborn, 

Heardulf, bifhop of Dunmoek, Egwulf, bifhop of London, and Siega, 
bifhop of Seolfey: Ethelwald, king of the Mercians, with many of his 
nobles, and a vaft body of inferior clergy were alfo prefent on this im¬ 
portant occafion.* 

Towards the latter end of-this century a difpute was began about the Dilute concer- 
legality of placing images in churches, which occafioned a great deal.of"*" 8 
confufion upon the continent: however, at laft, the difputants in favour 
of them got the better of their antagonifts, and they were permitted to 
hold their place and authority. Cuthbert, archbifhop of Canterbury, 
died in the year 758, and was fucceeded by Bregwin the year following, 
who held the fee for three years, and then deceafed j he was fucceeded 
by Lambertus. In the year 7 66, Egbert, the firft archbifhop of York, 
departed this life, with the reputation of a great fcholar, and of a wife 
and uleful prelate. During all this fpace, and for fome time afterwards, 
no material change happened in the government of the Englifh church.f 

About the year 7 8 5, Offa, the victorious king of Mercia, formed the Biftopric of 
refolution of making the Mercian church independent of the fee of Can- J'metfopoiiwn * 
terbury; fo that this year, as it is thought, he obliged Jambertus, at r«. 
the council of Calcuith, to confent to the divifion of the diocefe, and 
forbade the bifhops within his kingdom to yield any further obedience to 
their former metropolitan. Litchfield being then the chief city, and 
metropolis of Mercia, he caufed the archbilhopric to be there placed, 
and obtained the pall for the prelate from pope Adrian. After this, 

Offa over-ran the kingdom of the Eaft Angles, and made it tributary to 
Mercia j this, as well as the whole kingdom of Mercia, he laid into the * 
new province of Litchfield j by which change the bifhops of Hereford, 

Worcefter, Leicefter, Sydnacefter, Helmanfted, and Dunmoek, became 
the fuffragans to the new archbifhop of Litchfield. Higbert was chofen 
firft archbifhop, but he dying before the pall came from Rome, Adulf, 
the fame year, fucceeded him, and received the pall with the new ho¬ 
nours.^: 

No fooner had the dodxine of image worfhip gained ground, than ano- SuperiUtion 
ther kind of adoration followed, which was equally as pernicious as the“|"”™$ the 
former j namely, the efteem which prevailed for the reliques of faints 
and this foolifh devotion fpread apace, fo that thehiftories were foon filled 
with ftrange and miraculous difeoveries of the bones of martyrs, and 
holy men j but all of them big with ahfurdity, and the groffeft fuper- 
ftition. The honour of thefe difeoveries are chiefly attributed to the 
monks, who, notwithftanding all their pretended zeal and fandlity, were 


* Council. Brit. vol. L 
+ Vide Inctt, cap. n. 


J Angl. Sac. part i. fol. 439. 
§ Inctt, chap xiii. 
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Cent. VIII. never backward in broaching the moft impudent falfities, if they could 
thereby add a confequence to their monaftery, or enrich themfelves: 
nor is this fo much to be wondered at, if we confider the tafte of the 
times, when the whole world was gadding on religious pilgrimages to 
places where the moft curious reliques were depofited, or the moft memo¬ 
rable miracles had been performed. When this fuperftition firft took 
place, there were many monafteries, by whofe doors whole crouds would 
neglectfully pafs, becaufe they contained nothing that was miraculous. 
To give a confequence to Rich flighted places, wonder's were foon told 
out, and glorious reliques difcovered j by this means the croud would 
ftop there, and by this means the holy brethren were enriched, for theft 
votaries feldom came empty handed; fo that in a little time there were 
no monafteries without their faints and miracles. Thus alfo martyrs 
have been divided, and twenty different bodies of one faint enfhrined at 
as many different places. It is but too plain that the churches of Eng¬ 
land had a great (hare in this abominable pra&ice.* 

Jt h< Aiba^ °Lft About the year 7 93, king Offa pretended, that an angel had in a vi- 
fcunded !" 3 1 fi° n difcovered to him where the body of St. Alban was depofited $ and 
with great devotion the remains of a dead body were taken up at Veru- 
lam, and faid to be the bones of that holy man j theft were carefully depo¬ 
fited in a fhrine of gold, enriched with pearl; alfo, to perpetuate the 
memory of this adventure, Offa, by the advice of his council, began to 
build a monaftery, which he dedicated to that faint, atVerulam, where 
the bones were found, which then loft its former name, and is known to 
this day by that of St. Albans. This done, he went to Rome, and ob¬ 
tained from pope Adrian a confirmation of the privileges which he had 
granted to this new ftru&ure.f 

maTf rm ^ * s certa i n > t ^ iat towards the end of this century the clergy began to 
*d*!n honour” /offer up public prayers for the lpirits of deceafed perfons j and at the 
thcd(»d. council of Calcuith, hoi den about the year 816, it was carried fo far, as 
to require, that upon the death of a bifhop, a tenth part of his wealth 
Ihould be given to the poor; and that upon notice of his death, in every 
parifh the congregation Ihould refort to church, and fing thirty pfalms 
for his foul ; and that every bifhop and abbot Ihould fing fix hundred 
plalms, and one hundred and twenty maffes, manumife three flaves, 
give three Ihillings in alms, and faft thirty days. But all this was 
only meant as an honour paid to the deceafed, if he had been a good 
man; for fuch ceremonies were never performed over the bodies of the 
wicked orprophane : nor did they at this time give the leaft intimation 
of their belief in a purgatory, although it is true, by fuch very means the 
door to that belief might be fet open.J 

* Vide Inett’s Hiftory of the Englifh f Dr. Inett’s Hiftory of the Englilh 
Church, vol. I. chap. xiv. Church, chap, xv. 

+ Mat. Paris in Vita Off®, 


This 
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This was the pofture of the Englifh church when Offa died, A. D. ConduGon of 
796, and his deceafe gave a turn to the affairs of the church, as well as*^. e,shth 
of the ftate of Mercia ; but, it is true, this total change was not imme¬ 
diately effedted. Not long after the death of Offa, the archbifhopric 
which he had eredted at Litchfield, returned again to Canterbury, where 
it remained. From the prefent time, to the end of this century, no fur¬ 
ther material alteration was made; but the revolutions which took 
place in the beginning of the next, in all the kingdoms of the heptarchy, 
muft of courfe afford a confiderable change in the church affairs through¬ 
out the whole pofTeffions of the Saxons in Britain. 


END OF THE THIRD PART. OF THE CHRONICLE OF ENGLAND. 
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PAR T IV. 

A DISSERTATION ON THE GOVERNMENTy-LAWS,. MANNERS, HABIT'S, 
ETC. OF THE ANCIENT BRITONS, .FROM THE INVASION ? OF JULIUS 
CALSAR, A. A. t. 55, TO THE.ARRIVAL OF THE SAXONS, A.D. 449*. 


CHAP. t 

Names of the feveral Britifh Nations, and where they, were Jituated. 

A LL the beft authors have now agreed, that thefirft inhabitants,The firft inha. 
of Britain were a tribe of the Cel'tae, or Gauls j their language “[* n “ h ° e ( r B [|,’ a 
was nearly the fame j their manners, government, and reli-. C ‘ r C ** 
gion, alfo agree; or, at lead, were only varied in fucli fort as time, and 
a communication with other nations, mult produce. 

The picture which has been generally handed dowivto us of the Bri¬ 
tons, is by far tpo rudely drawn. The Greek and Roman navigators, or 
merchant's,'‘ who trafficked with the Britons, carried'home the moft 
ffiocking accounts of their ferocity, in order toadvahce their own fame, 
and excite the admiration of their .countrymen. From thefe exagge¬ 
rated Reports, the ancient hiftory of this people was penned, fo that 
we ought not to be aftoniffied when we find a great part of them'much 
more civilized than we expedted. 

Again, Efficient reafon may be given-why many of. our own authors R eil f on of feme 
have run into conftantmiftakes on this head ; for they have unadvifedly miftakes * 
confuted the accounts of the Britons found in various, authors, without 
attending, to the different times in which thofe authors wrote, or in what 
part of Britain the people they have deferibed might inhabit.- 
Vol. I. I i 
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GOVERNMENT, LAWS, &c. Part IV. 

Even in the days of Julius Cx{\ ar, the fouth-eaft parts of Britain had 
made the firft, and moltrequifite ftep towards acivilfettlement.; and by 
tillage and* agriculture, provided themfelves with every requifite necef- 
fary for the enjoyment of fife: mean while, the inland inhabitants were 
not fo polifhed, but wandered about from place to place, fupporting 
themfelves by pafturage ; and the northern Britons, natives of the wilds 
of Calidonia, for a long time afterwards were but in a Hate of nature, 
and entirely unacquainted with the refinements which had taken place in 
the other parts qf the ifland. 

The nations in- The different nations who inhabited Britain, and their fituations, as 
Dn * defcribed by our beft antiquaries, are as folloW : 

The Danmonii; this people polfefied the fouth-wefi: part of Britain, 
and occupied thole countries now called Cornwall and Devonlhire; fome 
other Britilh tribes were allb feated within thefe limits, as the Coffini 
and Oftidamii, which were particular clans of the Danmonii, and, as 
lome think, the keepers of their flocks and herds.f 

TheDurotriges werefituated on the eafternfide of the Danmonii, and 
inhabited the county of Dorfetfliire.J; 

Trie Belgje, feated to the eaft of the Durotriges, pofiefled the coun¬ 
ties of Hampfliire, Wiltfhire, arid' Somerfetfhire. When C^far invaded 
Britain, part of this country was inhabited by the Segontiaci; but this 
people being after fubdued, they were incorporated with the Belgas.§ 
The Bibroci were fituated on the north r eaft fide of the Belgae, and 
inhabited part of that county now named Berkshire. || 

The Attrebatii were feated next to the Bibroci, inhabiting part of 
Berklhire, and part of Oxfordfhire.** 

The Ancalites were fituated near to the Attrebatii, and they are 
thought to have been only the fhepherds belonging to that nation. The 
Ancalites inhabited thofe parts of Oxfordshire and Buckinghamfhire as 
were moft fit for pafturage.ft 

The Regni were feated in the counties of Surrey and Suffex.^J 
The Cantii were nekt to the Regni; thefe pofTefled the country from 
them called Cantium, and now Kent.§§ 

The Trinobantes lay next to the Cantii ; thefe inhabited the counties 
of Effex and MiddTefex, and fome part of Surrey. |||| 

The Cattivellauni poflefied the counties of Hertford, Bedford, and 
Bucks. The narrie of this people is written feveral different ways; 
fometimes they are called Catti, Cafiii, Catticuclani, Cattidudani, and 
Catticludane.* 

•ff Ibid.p. 114. 

Cama. Brit. 

§§ Ibid. 

HI! Ibid. & Baxt, GlofT. p. 230. 

* Camd. Brit. 


f Baxter’s GlofT. p.‘ 190, & Camden’s 
Brit. 

1 Ibid. 

§ Ibid. & Mufgrave’s Belg. Brit.- p. 42. 

41 Camden & Bakttr, p. 40. 

** Baxter, p. 27. 
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Part IV. OF THE ANCIENT HRXTONS. 

The Dobuni l^y to the weft of the Cattivellaiini; they pofTeffed 
Gloucefterfhire, and part of Oxfordlhire. 

The Iceni were feated to the north of the Trinobantes, and inhabited 
the counties of Suffolk, Norfolk, Cambridge, and Huntingdon.* * * § 

-The Coritani, or.Coriceni, poffeffed the counties now known by the 
names of Northamptonfhire, Leicefterfhire, Rutlandfhire, Lincolnshire, 
Nottinghamshire, and Derbyfhire.f 

The Cornavii inhabited Warwickfhire, Worcefterfhire, .Staffordfhire, 
Shropfhire, and Chefhire. Befides the Cornavii, there was another 
tribe, or nation, of the Britons, feated in the above-mentioned counties; 
thefe were called the Wigantes, or Huicii.J 

The Siluresj befides the twoEnglifh counties of Hereford and Mon¬ 
mouth, this people pofTeffed Radnorfhire, Brecknockfhire, and Glamor- 
ganfhire, in South Wales.§ 

The Demetas pofTeffed the remaining part of South Wales, now di¬ 
vided into C-aermarthenfhire, Pembrokefhire, and Cardiganfhire.|| 

The Ordovices were next to the’ Demetas, and were fituated in the 
counties of Montgomery, Merioneth, Caernarvon, Denbigh, and Flint, 
all in North Wales.** * 

The Parifi are thought to have pofieffed the whole Eaft Riding of 
Yorkfhire.tt 

The Brigantes pofTeffed almofl: all Yorkfhire, alfo the counties of 
Durham, Lancafhire, Weftmoreland, and Cumberland. 

Before we go further into the north, it may be necelfary to take no¬ 
tice of the Cangi, and the Attacotti, becaufe our antiquaries have been 
at a lofs to determine their real fituation. 

The Cangi are fometimes called the Ceangi, or Cangani; and the moll 
probable conjecture concerning them, is, that “ they were not a di- 
<c ftinCt nation, feated in one particular place, but fuch of the youth of 
“ many different nations, as were employed in feeding the flocks and 
u herds of the refpeCtive tribes.”§§ 

The Attacotti were probably fome ancient northern nation,! I becaufe 
they are reprefented as a very barbarous people, and joining with the 
Scots and PiCts to forward the deftruCtion of the fouthern parts of Bri¬ 
tain.*** 

The Otodini were feated in the counties now called Northumberland, 
Merfe, and Lothains.fff 


* Camd. Brit, 

t Ibid. 

i Ibid. & Baxt. Gloff. p. 88, 89, & 90. 

§ Camd. Brit. 

|| Ibid 

** Ibid, 

ft Ibid. 


tt Ibid. 

§§ Baxt. Gloff. p. 73, 74, 75, & 76. 

HU Vide Dr. Henry’s Hiftory of Britain, 
vol. I. page 183. 

*"** Ammian. Marcel, lib. xxvii. Hiero- 
nym. lib. ii. contra Joyianum. 

+ff Camd. Brit. 
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The Gadeni were feated to the north-weft of the Otodini, and inha¬ 
bited the.mountainous parts of Northumberland and Tiviotdale.* * * § 

The Selgovas, feated to the weft of the Gadeni, in the counties of 
Efkdale, Annandale, and Nithfdale.f 

The Novantae inhabited the counties of Galloway, Carrick, Kyle, 
and Cunningham. J 

The Damnii lay .further to the north, and the inhabitants were feated 
in the counties of Clydefdale, Renfrew, Lenox, and Stirlingfhire.§ 
Thefe laft five nations poflefled the large trail of land between the 
walls of Severus and Antoninus Pius; they are fometimes called bythe 
ancient writers, as well Greek as Roman, by the general name of 
Maasatae. 

Thofe which follow, are the nations to the north beyond the wall of 
Antoninus Pius. . 

The Epidii, or Pepidii, the ancient inhabitants of the peninfula of 
Cantire, and of fbme of the adjacent iflands, as alfo part of Argylelhire 
and Lorn.|| 

The Cerones, thought to be the inhabitants of Lochabar, and part of 
Rofle.** 

The Carnonacse poflefled that part of Rofle, called Aflenfhire.ff 
The Carini, the inhabitants of Lochbey.f 

The Cornabii inhabited the moft northern parts of Britain, called 
Strathnavern.§§ 

The Mertae were feated fomewhere about the north-weft parts of Su¬ 
therland. HU 

The Logifeem to have poflefled thefea-coaft of Sutherland.** 

The Cantae, perhaps feated on the north fide of theTayne firth.fff 
The Caledonii appear to have inhabited a very extenfive trail of coun¬ 
try, reaching from Lochfern on the weft, to the firth of Tayne on the 
eaft, including Badenoch, Braidalbain, the inland parts of the fhires of 
Murray, Bamf, Aberdeen, and Perth, 

The ancient writers call all the northern nations, beyond the wall of 
Antoninus Pius, by the general name of the Caledonii; becaufe, per¬ 
haps, this tribe was by far the biggeft, and the moft powerful. 

The Zexali inhabited the fea-coafts of Aberdeenfhire.§§§ 


* Baxt. Gloff. p. 126. 

•j- Ibid. 215. 

. t Camd. Brit. 

§ Ibid. 

II Ibid. 

** Horf. Brit. Rom. p. 368. 

41 Ibid. 366. & Dr. Henry’s Hiftory of 
Britain, vol, I. 


tt Ibid. Ibid. 

§§ Camd. Brit. 

IHI Horlby, Brit. Rom. p. 372. & Dr. 
Henry’s Hiftory of Britain, vol. I. 

** Ibid. Ibid. 

44f Baxt. Gloff. Brit. p. 65. 
tit Dr. Henry, utfup. 

§ § § Ibid. & Horf, Brit. p. 369. 
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The Vacomagi probably poflefied part of Murray, Athol, Mearns, 
and Angus.* * * § 

The Horefti moft likely was a bordering nation, afterwards incorpo¬ 
rated with the Vacomagi.f 

The Venicontes were the ancient inhabitants ofFife.J 


CHAP. II. 


ConJHtution , Government , and Laws of the Britons. 


I T is univerfally agreed upon, that Britain was under a monarchical go- Britain origi- 
vernment at the time of the Roman invafion, and moft likely had been narchkat™. 
fo for a long time before. 1'he kingdom was divided (as we have feen) vemment, and 
into many lmall nations, or tribes, every one of which had at leaft one Peking's.** 
king, and often more. The extent of the power which each of thefe 
monarchs might poflefs in their feveral diftri&s, cannot at prefent be in- 
veftigated, but it is very certain that it was not unlimited j for the com¬ 
mon people of Britain feem to have enjoyed more liberty than thofe of 
Gaul,§ and having once a tafte of freedom, it could be no eafy talk to 
irnpofe the yoke of delpotifm upon them ; elpecially when we conlider 
that they were a people inured to war, and fought not the refinements of 
a luxurious or idle life. Befides, another conliderable check upon the 
power of the prince, was, the great authority of the druids ; who not 
only officiated as the minifters of the gods, in cafes of religion, but 
claimed a great lhare alfo in the civil government. The power of rai- 
fing forces for the prolecution of wars, it is true, feemsto have been in¬ 
verted in the king ■, but at the fame time, it does not appear that they 
declared a war, or undertook any great expedition, without previoufly 
confulting their nobles, and the druids alfo: nor were the refolutions of 
the chiefs in fuch councils always conformable to the will of the fove- 
reign ; on the contrary, fometimes they appear to have carried the point 
againft his declared opinion.|| If then, when war and danger called for 
the affiftance of their monarch, his power was fo limited, we may 
juftly conclude, that it was circumfcribed by ftraiter bounds in time of 
peace, when there was no difturbance to demand his protection. The 


* Dr. Henry, ut flip, 

f Ibid. 

t Ibid. 

§ Dion. Caflhis, lib. Ixxv. 

|| Agreeable to this, is the excufe which 
Ambiorix, king of thcEburones, a people 
of Gaul, made to Cicfar for having a 1- 


faultcd his camp,, which he declared was 
not done by his order or confent, but by • 
the compulfion of the Hate : for fuch was 
the nature of his government, that the 
people had as much power over him as he 
had over his people. Caefar’s Bel. Gal. lib. 
v. cap. 2 j. 
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The Gadeni were feated to the north-weft of the Otodini, and inha¬ 
bited themountainous parts of Northumberland and Tiviotdale.* * * § 

The Selgovas, feated to the weft of the Gadeni, in the counties of 
Elkdale, Annandale, and Nithfdale.f 

The Novantae inhabited the counties of Galloway, Carrick, Kyle, 
and Cunningham. $ 

The Damnii lay .further to the north, and the inhabitants were feated 
in the counties of Clydefdale, Renfrew, Lenox, and Stirlingfhire.§ 
Thefe laft five nations poflefled the large tradt of land between the 
walls of Severus and Antoninus Pius; they are fometimes called by the 
ancient writers, as well Greek as Roman, by the general name of 
Maseatas. 

Thofe which follow, are the nations to the north beyond the wall of 
Antoninus Pius. . 

The Epidii, or Pepidii, the ancient inhabitants of the peninfula of 
Cantire, and of fome of the adjacent iflands, as alfo part of Argylefhire 
and Lorn. || 

The Cerones, thought to be the inhabitants of Lochabar, and part of 
Rofle.** . . 

The Carnonacae poflefled that part of Rofle, called Aflenfliire.-ft 
The Carini, the inhabitants of Lochbey.jlJ: 

The Cornabii inhabited the moft northern parts of Britain, called 
Strathnavern.§§ 

The Mertse were feated fomewhere about the north-weft parts of Su¬ 
therland. mi 

The Logi feem to have poflefled the fea-coaft of Sutherland.** 

The Cantse, perhaps feated on the north fide of the Tayne firth, ft f 
The Caledonii appear to have inhabited a very extenfive tradt of coun¬ 
try, reaching from Lochfern on the weft, to the firth of Tayne on the 
eaft, including Badenoch, Braidalbain, the inland parts of the lhires of 
Murray, Bamf, Aberdeen, and. Perth.^U 
The ancient writers call all the northern nations, beyond the wall of 
Antoninus. Pius, by the general name of the Caledonii; becaufe, per¬ 
haps, this tribe was by far the biggeft, and the moft powerful. 

The Zexali inhabited the fea-coafts of Aberdeenfhire.§§§ 


* Baxt. Glo(T. p. 126. 

+ Ibid. 215. 

. j Camd. Brit. 

§ Ibid. 

|| Ibid. 

** Horf. Brit Rom. p. 368. 

•ft Ibid. 366. & Dr. Henry’s Hiftory of 
Britain, vol, I. 


tt Ibid. Ibid. 

§§ Camd. Brit. 

HU Horlby, Brit. Rom. p. 372. & Dr. 
Henry’s Hiftory of Bi'itain, vol. I. 

** Ibid. Ibid. 

•ftf Baxt. Glofl*. Brit. p. 65. 
tit Dr. Henry, utfup. 

§ § § Ibid. & Horf. Brit. p. 369. 
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Part IV. OF THE ANCIENT BRITONS. 

The Vacomagi probably pofiefied part of Murray, Athol, Mearns, 
and Angus.* * * § 

The Horefti moll likely was a bordering nation, afterwards incorpo¬ 
rated with the Vacomagi.f 

The Venicontes were the ancient inhabitants ofFife.J 


CHAP. II. 


Confutation , Government , and Laws of the Britons. 

I T is univerfally agreed upon, that Britain was under a monarchical go- Britain origi- 
vemment at the time of the Roman invafion, and moll likely had been ^archfcai ”^o- 
i’o for a long time before. The kingdom was divided (as we have feen) vemment, and 
into many imall nations, or tribes, every one of which had at leaft one j^ g e s r . of 
king, and often more. The extent of the power which each of thele 
monarchs might poffefs in their leveral diftridts, cannot at prefent be in- 
veftigated, but it is very certain that it was not unlimited; for the com¬ 
mon people of Britain feem to have enjoyed more liberty than thofeof 
Gaul,§ and having once a tafte of freedom, it could be no eafy talk to 
impofe the yoke of delpotifm upon them ; elpecially when we conlider 
that they were a people inured to war, and fought not the refinements of 
a luxurious or idle life. Befides, another confiderable check upon the 
power of the prince, was, the great authority of the druids j who not 
only officiated as the miniflers of the gods, in cafes of religion, but 
claimed a great lhare alfo in the civil government. The power of rai¬ 
ling forces for the prolecution of wars, it is true, feems to have been in¬ 
verted in the king; but at the fame time, it does not appear that they 
declared a war, or undertook any great expedition, without previously 
confulting their nobles, and the druids alfo: nor were the refolutions of 
the chiefs in fuch councils always conformable to the will of the fove- 
reign ; on the contrary, fometimes they appear to have carried the point 
againft his declared opinion.(| If then, when war and danger called for 
the affirtance of their monarch, his power was fo limited, we may 
juftly conclude, that it was circumfcribed by ftraiter bounds in time of 
peace, when there was no difturbance to demand his protection. The 


* Dr. Henry, ut fup. 

f Ibid. 

t Ibid. 

§ Dion. Caflius, lib. lxxv. 

|| Agreeable to this, is the excufe which' 
Ambiorix, king of the Eburones, a people 
of Gaul, made to Cicfar for having al- 


faultcd his camp, which he declared was 
not done by his order or confent, but by 
the compulsion of the hate : for fuch was 
the nature of his government, that the 
people had as much power over him as he 
had over his people. Ca;far’s Bel. Gal. lib. 
v, cap. 2j. 
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Britifli kings of fome nations are thought to have beenmore powerful 
and abfolute than others j thofe in the north, and more uncultivated parts 
of Britain, were the princes who pofiefied the leaft authority, 
wram'their* ^ thofe tribes above-mentioned, with their monarchy, were quite in- 
kingj"Tnd eir dependent of each other, and, incited by jealoufy or ambition, conti- 
when. nually warring upon one another’s territories : to this refblefs andjealous 

temper they owed their final ruin; for though (as their cuftom was 
when any foreign danger threatened the general ftate) they had upon 
Casfar’s arrival chofen a chief over them all,* § yet fo prevalent were their 
animofities, that even the impending ruin which hung over the ifland 
could not keep them together in unanimity. This general, chofen from 
their monarchs on thefe important occafions, only enjoyed his authority, 
at belt, as long as the danger which they were fearful of continued to 
threaten the Hate : fo that there was no fupremacy among!! them. It is 
true, indeed, that fometimes a prince might by marriage, or the fortune 
of war, obtain the dominion of two or more of thefe little kingdoms, 
yet after his death they were prefently divided among!!: his children. 
The rules of fuccefiion were not always ftri&ly adhered to, but when a 
king died, and left a fon old enough, and able to take the government 
upon him, he fucceeded of courfe ; but the father might difinherit his 
children, if he was fo inclined.f When a monarch died without any 
male ilfue, his wife or daughter fucceeded him in the kingdom .% If he 
left two fons, his poflefilons were generally divided betwixt them.§ 
theUkiT 63 ° f reven u es of the Britifli kings are not fo well known, or the fources 

kings."' 11 from whence they were derived: the king, without doubt, poflefied the 
greateft eftate of any in his dominion ; but befides this, it is highly pro¬ 
bable, that he might have the profits of certain lands, for the fupport of his 
dignity, and maintainance of his followers. For carrying on the public 
bufinefs, taxes were levied upon the fubjefts, and everyone obliged to pay 
his fliare, the druids excepted, on whom no burthenfome impofition could 
be laid j|| and the Britons, all of them, contributed chearfully to thefe 
payments, fo they were not too exorbitant and diftrefiing.** What 
greatly contributed to the enriching of a king, was, the fhare which he 
had in the fpoils of war: and thefe chiefly confifted of rings and chains of 
gold, with great variety of mafly ornaments of the fame metal, j-j- 


* Csef. Bel. Gal. lib. v. & vide Tacitus, 
Vita Agricola. 

f Thus Cunobellinus dilinherited and 
banilhed his fon Admimus. See page 12. 

t This is plain from the cafes of Cartif- 
mandua and Boudicea. See the Chroni¬ 
cle, part I. 

§ After the death of Cunobolin, his do¬ 

minions were divided between his two fons, 
ficc. Vide page 13. 


|| Cef. Bel. Gal. lib. Vi. 

•** Tacit. Vita Agric. 
ff When Carattacus was carried before 
the emperor Claudius, the rings of gold, 
and other ornaments, which he had won 
from the neighbouring Hates, were pu¬ 
blicly expofed. Vide page 18.. And the 
riches of a Britifli king are deicribed by 
that fame unfortunate monarch, in his fa¬ 
mous fpeech to Claudius. Ibid. 
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The kings of the Britons had no fhare in the legiflative part of the go. The druids the 
ve'rnment; the druids pofTefTed the foie authority of making, explaining, the VtrS 

arid executing the laws: for they taught, that the laws were not to be Biicons, 
considered as the decrees of princes, but the commands of their gods; 
therefore, the violation of the law could not be punifhed as a crime 
ftgainflj their king, or date, but againft Heaven; for this caufe, when 
criminals were put to death, they were Tacrificed to the gods, and not to 
the juft-ice of their country.f The druids had moft likely a complete fy- 
ftem of laws; but as they were never committed to writing, and were 
©rtly known in their full extent by thofe priefts themfelves, we have but 
very flender tracings of them remaining. 

In the adminiftration of juftibe, the druids never required the affift- t he druids the 
aftee of the feeular power ; they executed all their fentences by their own ft X i«“ tors ° JU " 
authority, whether they were to inflidt ftripes, or even take away the 
life of the offender. Their authority they fupported by the fear of ex- 
communication, which, was inflidted. on any who refuted quietly to fub- 
mit to their judgments. Their courts of judicature they held in the open 
air, in places appointed for that purpofe and it is thought that there 
was one of thefe courts at leaft in every flate.f 

Such was the power of the druids $ but it feems that delinquents might The grand meet- 
appeal to judgment of the arch-druid in any cafe which was difficult tOj n r *j^ the 
be determined in the provincial courts: thus, once every year a general 
meeting was held at fome appointed place, where the provincial druids 
did attend, and the proceedings of the year were examined and difcufled 
before the arch-druid, who then pronounced the final fentence.^ In 
what part of Britain this grand affembly was‘held, cannot eafily be as¬ 
certained ; but when any one fhall behold the ancient Stupendous ftruc- 
ture which yet remains upon Salifbury Plains, called Stone Henge, he 
will inflantly conclude that it was erected for fome important- pur¬ 
pofe j and for what more likely than for this, built, as it is, upon an ex - 
tenfive plain, where the furrounding multitude might eafily be affembled 
together, and left open all around, that the judges might be feen by 
every one ? If we grant this, then the leffer circles of Slones which 
abound in this kingdom may have been the places appointed for the 
provincial courts ; Such an one, without doubt, was the circle of Hones, 
now called Rblrich, in Oxfordshire.^ 

But to return :—The laws of marriage amongft the Britons certainly Laws concem- 
were, that no man Should have more than one wife, or any woman more !ne marrii,sc ’ 
than one hufband ;|| yet it is faid, that their women were not fo chafte 

* Caef. Bel. Gal. lib. vi. Diod, Sic. I. r, the Manners and Cuftoms of the Inhabi- 
Strabo, lib. iv. f Caef. ut fijp. J Ibid. tants of England, page 15, where he will 

§ That the reader may have the better find this opinion ftillmore fully explained, 
idea of thefe ancient remains, we have || This may be proved by the llory of 
iubjoined two plates; the.ohereprefenting Cartifmandua, who brought herfelf into 
Stone Henge,' and 'the other Rolrich. great difgrace for violating her marriage- 
The reader is alfo referred to the firfi: vo- bed. Vide Tacit. Hift. lib. iii, cap. 9. 
lume of the Hojiba Angel cynnan, or 

and. 
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and fcrupulous as they ought to be, for one of them would frequently 
< cohabit with ten or twelve men, efpecially if they were near relations to 

each other.* ** Hufbands and fathers had abfolute authority over the per- 
fons of their wives and children, and might put them to death if they 
thought they deferved it.f They alfo, doubtlefs, had particular laws 
for the fucceffion of their children, though at the prefent time they are 
not to be difcovered. 

Various laws. Their penal laws, as well as the laws for the prefervation of their pro¬ 
perty, are not known ; but in refpedt to the latter, as cattle were their 
chief wealth, no doubt fevere punifhments were inflidted on fuch as ftole, 
or hurt them. Their law of evidence is equally uncertain; oaths were 
common amongft them, but they were of different forms, according to 
the different ftates, the people of every nation having a method of taking 
an oath, peculiar to theml'elves. In cafes of fufpicion, where proof 
could not be obtained, torture was ufed to make the delinquents confefs 
their guilt. J 

uncertainwhe- Though we have no mention made of ordeals amongft the druids, 
were^mongft yet the appealing to Heaven for evidence was fo very common with all 
the Britons, nations, that we cannot but fuppofe the druids, who were for promoting 
every kind of fuperftition, and advancing every thing that could confirm 
- their own authority, made ufe of fuch applications to their deities, 
though their form and the manner of them is not to be difcovered at 
prefent. 


CHAP. III. 


The Changes in the Britijh Government occaftoned hy the Romans. 


No alteration in ^X^HE two expeditions of Julius Caefar produced no change in the 
tin tbeTim^of 1 -A Britifh ftate, or government, which remained in its original 
Claudius. form all over the ifland until the conquefts of Claudius. The Romans 


* Thus Caefar reports, and his account is 
confirmed by an anecdote related by Dion 
Cafiius; but a modern author fufpedts, 
that they may have been deceived by the 
appearance of things; “ for, (fays he) the 
“ houfes of the Britons were not like ours 
“ at prefent, nor the Romans in thofe 
“ times, divided into feveral apartments, 
“ but confided of one round circular room, 
“ or hall, with a fire in the middle, around 
“ which the whole family, men, women, 
“ and children, all flept on the floor, on one 

** continued bed of draw or rufhes; this 
*“ excited unfavourable fufpicions in the 


“ eyes of flrangers, accudomed to a more 
“ decent way of living; but thofe fufpi- 
“ cions are mod probably without founda- 
“ foundation.” Dr. Henry’s Hidory of 
Britain, vol. I. chap. vii. But if this is 
true, why do wehear of the chadity of the 
ancient Germans, from Cadar, who lived 
in the fame croudcd manner? Why were 
they not liable to the fame fufpicious ccn- 
fure as the Britons ? But 1 doubt the accu- 
fation was but too well grounded. 

+ Caef, Bel. Gal. lib. vi. 

| Ibid. 


at 
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at firft began to form an alliance with as many of the Britilh ftates as they 
could, in order to hinder the combination of the chiefs, which, would 
have been very prejudicial to their defigns; for this reafon, they pre¬ 
tended the greateft friendlhip for fuch as elpoufed their caufe, and inftead 
of decreafing, added to their dominions : but at the fame time, under 
the artful infinuation of protecting them from the affaults of their ene¬ 
mies, and preferving the peace of their ftate, they deprived thefe unfuf- 
peCting monarchs of all their real authority.* 

As foon as they had obtained firm footing in the land, they.plan.ted co- Methods which 
lonies of veteran foldiers to fecure their conquefts, and be a conftanttooifto^cure 
check upon the inhabitants. The firft colony which they eftablifhed their conquefts. 
here, was that at Camulodunam, which city had formerly been the chief 
feat of Cunobelinus. Alfo, to gain the favour of the multitude, they 
made free cities in Britain, the inhabitants of which were allowed the 
fame privileges as the citizens of Rome: to thefe places flocked the chief 
part of the Britons, who were adherents and promoters of the defigns of 
the Romans. Of this fort were London and Verulam, at the time of the 
revolt under Boudicea, queen of the Icenians.f 

The Romans foon found the difficulty, or perhaps the impoflibility, The druids de- 
of altering the courfe of the Britilh government, or introducing their * r h °^ d ’ and 
own laws amongft the natives, whilft the druids retained their power 
and authority j and the difturbances which thole crafty priefts were con- 
ftantly fomenting, in order to fupport their declining fame, obliged the 
conquerors, contrary to their ufual cuftom, not only to deftroy them, 
but to abolifh by force the fuperftitious doCtrines which they had incul¬ 
cated, as contrary to the policy and government which they (the Ro¬ 
mans) were defirous of impofing upon the Britons. J 
The druids removed from the ftate, and deprived of all their authority, The Roman 
and the affections of the people weaned by degrees from their doCtrines, 
the whole conftitution and form of government amongft the Britons un¬ 
derwent a total change, and the laws of the Romans were eftablifhed in 
every part of the ifland that was fubjeCted to them. 

The government of the Roman province in Britain was committed to The present, 
the care of a prefident, or imperial legate, whofe power was very exten- g r ri t '®| r " nor ° r 
five j for the whole war, and management of the Roman troops, as well 
as full direction of all civil affairs, were committed to him. We often 
find thefe men abufed their authority, and became offenfive to the na¬ 
tives : the emperor Hadrian being convinced of this evil in or about the 
year 131, by edict abridged the power of the prefidents of conquered 
provinces, and laid their conduCt under feveral neceffary reftriCtions.§ 

There was yet another officer of great confequence appointed in the The imperial 
Roman provinces, named the imperial procurator, who was in fome procur,uor- 

* Vide Tacit. Annal. § Hift. des Emp. par Tillemount,. tom. 

f Ibid. lib. xiv. cap. io« II. page 214. 

j Suet, in Vita Claud. 

Vol. I. K k 
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meafure independent of the prefident j he had the chief dire&ion in the 
colleffeing and managing of tne imperial, revqivues;; he alfa often afted.as 
a.fpy upon the governor of the province, and informed the emperor if 
he found any thing amifs in his conduct. Thefe two officers, when they 
agreed together, might, not only plunder and diftrefs the provincials, 
but even rob. the emperor and the hate of their proper revenues.* 

The vkar of Thefe two continuedfqr a long time to be the chief officers employed 
Siitain. by the Romans in Britain j but Conftantine the,Great eftablifhed a pre¬ 
fect in Gaul, under whom, an officer, called the vicar of Britain, prefided 
in this ifland, and his authority extended over all the Roman provinces 
here ; his refidence was chiefly at London, where he lived in great 
pomp 5 hisi court was eompofed of feveral officers, for the tranfadting, the 
bufinefs of his, government; as, a. principal officer of the agents, a principal , 
fecretary, two chief auditors; of accpunts, a matter of the prifons, a no¬ 
tary, a fecretary for difpatches, an affiftant,. under afilftants, clerks for 
appeals, feijeants, and inferior officers. Appeals might be made to him 
from the governors of the provinces, and from him to the prefect of 
Gaul. He bore the title of His Excellence;! the enfigris of his of-, 
fice were, a book of inftrudtions in a green cover,, and five cattles on the 
triangular form of the ifland, reprefenting the five provinces under his. 
jurifdidtion.j: 

Britain divided Until the days of Severus all the Roman pofieffions in Britain made 
into provinces. b u t one province, which that emperor divided into two. In after times, 
when.'the authority of the Romans was extended by new conquefts, and. 
all that tradl of country fubje.&ed to them which lay between the two 1 
walls, they divided the whole into five provinces, the names and extent 
of which are as follow : 

Tive provinces L Flavia Caefarienfis.;. this province extended from.the., land’s end in 
.-of.Britain. Cornwall, to the fouth foreland in Kent, and was bounded on the fouth 
by the Engliffi channel* on the north by the Briftol channel, the Severn, 
and the Thames. It comprehended thefe nations,—the Danmonii, Du- 
rotriges, Belgae, Attrebatii, Regni, and Cantii; which are npw Corn¬ 
wall, Devonfhire, Dorfetlhire, Somerfetlhire, Hampfliire, Wiltfhire, 
Berkfhire, Surrey, Sufiex, and Kent. 

II. Britannia Prima, the fecond province, was bounded on the fouth 
by the Thames, on the eaft by the Britifh ocean, on the north by the 

* It is of thefe two officers that'the Bri- ** amongft themfelves, or whether united 
tons are complaining in the Life of. Agri- “ by good intelligence and unanimity.” 
cola. “ In time paft (fay they) we had Againft them the one employed his preda- 
“ but a Angle king, we are now tmrthened tory bands, as did the other his centu- 
“ by two; one of thefe, the governor ge- rions, and their men; and both exercifed 
“ neral, who tyrannizes over our perfons violence alike, both treated them with 
“ and lives; and the other, the imperial equal infults and contempt. Tacit. Vita 
“ procurator,whoembezzles our fubltance Agricola. 

“ and fortunes: both equally pernicious + Speftabilis in orig. 

“ to us, whether they are quarrelling j Notitia Imperii, cap. 49, 

2 Humber, 
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Humber, and bn the weft by the Severn. It comprehended the tribes of 
theDobuni, Cattlvellauni, Tritoobantes, Iceni, and Coritanij which are 
how Glbucefterihite, Oxfordlliire, Buckinghamlhire, Bedifordftiire, Hert- 
fordfhire, Middlefexy Eflex, Suffolk, Norfolk, Cambridgelhire, Hun- 
tingdonlhire, Northafnptonlhire, Leicefterfhire, Rutlandlhire, Lincoln- 
lhire, Nottirighamfhire, and Derbylhire. 

III. Britannia Secuhda, the third province, was bounded on the fouth 
by the Briftol channel and the Severn, on the weft by St. George’s chan¬ 
nel, on the nbrth by the Irilh fea, and on the eaft by Britannia Prima. 

This province contained the countries of the Cornavii, Silures, Demetse, 
and Ordovices; which are now Warwicldhire 5 Worcefterfhire, Stafford- 
ihire, Shroplhire, Chelhire, Herefordlhire, Radnorfhire, Brecknock- 
Ihire, Monmouthlhlre, Glamorganfhire, Caermarthenfhire, Pembroke- 
Ihire, Cardiganlhire, Montgomerylhire, Merionethlhire, Caernarvon- 
Ihire, Denbighlhire, and Flintlhire. 

IV. Maxima Csefarienfis, the fourth province, was bounded on the 
fouth by the Humber, on the eaft by the German ocean, on the weft by 
the Irilh fea, and on the north by the wall of Severus. This province 
contained two nations, the Parift and the Brigantes j which now make 
the counties of York, Durham, Lancafter, Cumberland, and Northum¬ 
berland. 

Y. Valentia was the fifth, and moft northern province of Britain ; it 
was eredted A. D. 369, by TheodofiuS, and called by this name in honour 
of the emperor Valens. This province contained all that country between 
the walls of Severus and Antoninus Pius, and was inhabited by feveral 
Britilh nations, called by the general name of Maseatse.* 

Thefe five provinces of Britain had each of them its governor, and a The governs, 
court compofed of proper officers for the difpatch of bulinefs. The go- °[ n t c h e e Jj prt> * 
vernorsof the two moft northern provinces, Valentia and Maxima Cse- 
farienfis, were of confular degree; but thole of the other three were only 
ftiled prefidents. By the vicar of Britain, and thefe five governors of 
the provinces, all civil affairs were regulated, juftice adminiftered, and 
the taxes and public revenues of all kinds collefted.f 

After the Romans had fubdued the Britons, in order to proceed with The policy 0 f 
the greater fecurity, they took their arms from them j alfo, they im- the Roman '' 
preffed luch 6f their youth as were ftrong, and able to bear the fatigues 
of a camp, and lent them over to the continent, where they might be 
ferviceable to the Roman ftate j by this means the force of the provincials 
was conftantly kept within bounds, and their conquerors had nothing to 
fear from their difcontents : another method, and the moft natural one, 
which the Romans tookto fecure their conqucfts, was, to ereft a multitude 
of forts and ftrong-holds in the moft advantageous parts of the illand, 
in which were placed garrifohs of foldiers, for they ’kept a conftant 

* Vide Dr. Henry’s Hiilojy of Britain, f Motitia Imperii, cap. 4.9. Heineccius 
vol. I. fol. 231 & 232. Antiq. Rom. tom. IV. page 258. 
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ftanding army, which was a great burthen to the Britons; but at the 
fame time, thefe political meafures prevented their frequent breaking out 
into open rebellions, and gave occafion quickly to fubdue them when 
they did fo. At the time in which the Romans held the five provinces 
in Britain, they are fuppofed to have had an army confifting of nineteen 
thoufand two hundred foot, and one thoufand feven hundred horfe j but 
as the inteftine difcords in the empire required affiftance, thefe were by 
degrees diminifhed, and at laft they all forfook the ifland.* 

The conqueft of South Britain effected, and the Romans having made 
t l mens, their footing firm, the chief caufe of their undertaking was next attended 
to, and this was the levying of taxes j which feems to have belonged to 
the office of procurator to overfee. Thefe, whilft they were colledted 
with equity, were chearfully complied with by the provincials. 

Taxes on corn, The Britons were obliged to pay a tax of their grain, which alfo they 
wereconftrained to carry to a confiderablediftance, that it might be lodged 
in the places appointed for its reception ; this was a great grievance to 
them, but it was remitted by. Agricola in the very firft year of his go¬ 
vernment.! It is thought, that of the corn, as much as might be ne- 
ceflary for the army was taken in kind; for the remainder the hu/band- 
man paid a certain ftipulated lum. A tax was laid upon their orchards, 
which was heavier than the former, becaufe there was not much trouble 
attending their cultivation j a fifth part of their produce is what was 
generally exadted. 

Taxes on p 3 . Another tax, called Scriptura, and levied on the pafture grounds j 

ftures, &c. this exadtion was very opprefiive: when the hufbandmen could not 
raife coin enough to anfwer the demand, they were obliged to fell, 
their cattle, or elfe borrow money of the wealthy Romans, to defray 
it. Seneca alone is reported to have lent the Britons, on fome fuch occa¬ 
fion, the aftonilhing fum of three hundred and twenty thoufand pounds, 
which being rigoroufly demanded, at a time when they were unable to 
pay, was one of the grand caufes of the revolt under Boudicea. Be- 
fides this tax, it is highly probable that certain pafture lands were fet 
apart for the forage of the liorfes belonging to the Roman foldiers. 

Various other A tax was likewife levied upon the cattle of the Britons : this was 
moft likely taken in kind, for the fupport of the foldiers. Mines were 
taxed according to the value of their produce; alfo every kind of mer¬ 
chandize in proportion to its worth. A poll tax, or*a certain payment 
exadted from every individual, was impofed; and another payment 
when any perfon died, before the deadcorpfe could be buried. J The exadt 

fums 

* Vide Dr. Henry’s Hift. Brit. “ not deprived ns (fays lhe) of our moft 

f Tacit. Vita Agric. “ valuable poflefiions, and do we not pay 

j Boudicea, in her famous fpeech to the “ grievous taxes for what is left ? Befides 
Britons before the battle with Suetonius, “ all thofe heavy impofitions on our eftates 
takes notice of thefe two taxes in particu- “ and goods, are not our perfons taxed? 
lar: fpeaking of the Romans, “ Have they “ Do we not pay for the very heads on our 

“ lhoulders? 
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lums which were gathered from thefe taxations are not to be difcovered; 
however, we learn, from various palTages of hiftory, that they were very 
oppreffive to the inhabitants. Befides the impofitions already mentioned, 
the Romans had a great variety of other taxes, with which they burthened 
their provinces j fuch as thofe laid on houfes, pillars, hearths, animals 
of feveral kinds, urine, and the like, which at fome time or other moil 
likely were forced upon the Britons; for we muft not imagine that all 
thefe impofitions were laid upon their backs immediately upon the fub- 
duing of this people, nor yet all of them at one time. 

This is a ihort fketch of the Roman policy and government in Britain, The/late of the 
which overturned the former cuftoms of the natives, and alfo ended in ® r ^ n * " a h ' n 
their ruin; for by this means we find them brought up in ignorance of left them, 
the ufe of arms, deprived of their youth, and fuch as were able to pro¬ 
tect the ftate from their foes, fo that when the Romans took their leave 
of the ifland, they left the provincials in a much more deplorable con¬ 
dition than even their former fervitude had been. Every man was now 
fearful of the approaching danger, and without regard of others, fol¬ 
lowed the dictates of his own inordinate defires, fo that the whole com¬ 
munity were involved in a dreadful and pernicious anarchy. It is true, 
their common miferies foon obliged them, in fome fort, to reftore their 
former mode of government; accordingly they elected kings, but were 
either fo unfortunate in their choice, or capricious in their refolutions, 
that they foon dethroned them again, and fet up others ftill worfe than 
the former: this was their condition when the total fubverfion of their 
ftate was threatened by the northern infurgents. This caufed them to 
lummon a general council, in which Vortigern feems to have borne the 
chief fway, who, by his inadvertent advice, completed the ruin of the 
wretched Britons.* 


CHAP. IV. 


'the State of Architecture amongft the Britons. 

T O trace the origin of this art from its firft commencement, we Gradual im- 
ought to take a view of mankind in a ftate of nature, when their chitedturc." nr " 
wants were only fuch as were didtated by inftindt, for the prefervation of 
life. Food was the firft objedl of their purfuit, and probably the very 


Ihoulders ? Why dwell I on thefe exactions 
from thofe that are living? Even the 
dead arc burthened with taxes! You all 
well know that we are obliged to pay 


** for the bodies of our dcceafed friends.” 
Xiphil. ex Dion, in Nerone. 

* Gildas Hift. 8t vide page 60, of this 
volume. 
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next that of feeking fome retreat from the inclemency of the feafons. In 
the winter they retired to the holes and caverns of the earth, from 
whence iffuing forth in the fummer, the lhade of large trees and thickets, 
or fuch like habitations lefs fecure, might fuffice. Their firft attempt at 
architecture would be naturally the ereCting fmall huts, compofed of 
(takes driven into the earth, and interwoven with wattles, or pliant 
branches of trees; this homely cot they covered with green boughs, to 
defend them from the rain. The idea of a dwelling fuggefted, their 
next (tep might be to pi aider over the wattles with clay, to prevent the 
penetration of the wind, and to make the dwelling warmer. Such is the 
date in which we find the habitations of the ancient Germans, in the ear- 
lied accounts which are handed down to us; and even at that unpo- 
lifhed period we find them not a little proud of procuring fuch clay as 
was of a gloffy nature, to make their walls withal j and by mixing a va¬ 
riety of colours together, produced a kind of pictures upon them.* On 
the other hand, the Britons are faid to have affeCted a plain colour; for 
this caufe they white-walhed the clay after it was dry with chalk. The 
next improvement that they made in their habitations, was to thatch 
them with reeds, or draw, as better fence againd the rain than the 
boughs which they fucceeded. After this, they fet about more fub- 
dantial buildings, making a frame of wood, indead of- the wattles. In 
this date the domeftic druCtures were in Britain about the time of Cas- 
far’s arrival; all of them built in a circular form, and the roof thatched 
up round like a cone ;f in the middle of which an aperture was left for 
the fmoke to iffue out: this was the condruCtion of the common houfes; 
thofe of the better fort are faid to have been of done.J 
Towns of the At this time the Britons had no idea of building houfes contiguous 

con&ruhedT eac ^ other, fo as to form regular dreets in what were called their 

towns ; but they were built at fome didance one from the other. Their 
habitations were generally near the banks of a river, for the con¬ 
venience of water, or in the woods and foreds, where abundance of fo¬ 
rage might be found for their cattle: the mod convenient of thefe places 
was chofen by the prince, who there appointed his refidence; and his 
followers and dependants made their habitations as near as they could 
conveniently to that of their fovereign, and alfo ere died dalls for their 
cattle within the fame limit.§ A town or city thus, made, they fortified 
all round with a ditch, and mound of earth, or rampart; and if any 
danger was feared, they blocked up all the entrances with trees cut 
down, and heaped one on the other, without having the branches lopped 
from them. || Other towns were of (lighter condrudtion, and only fortified 
with trees felled around, wherein hafty huts were made for the occupiers, 
and others for their herds; thefe were not intended for long continu- 

* Tacit, de Morib. German. $ Diod. Sic. 

‘j- Diod. Sic. lib. v. || Caef, Bel. Gal. lib. v. 

"i Rowland's Mona Antiqua. 
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ance, being chiefly inhabited by the inland Britons, whofe living de¬ 
pended only on their cattle, and fo were under the neceffity of being, 
continually removing for the benefit of pafturage.* All this muft be 
underftood of the fouthern divifion of the illandj for when the Romans 
had fettled here, and advanced the arts to a confiderable degree, the 
northern Britons were ftill in a ftate of barbarity, and dwelt in holes 
and caverns amongft the mountains, or at belt in a fort of rude huts or 
tents, f 

When one confiders the low ftate of the arts, even in the fouthern stone Hen ge 
parts of Britain, at the time of C as far’s arrival, and the ignorance of the confids: ' :ed • 
natives in the, improvement of architecture, we can but admire that cu¬ 
rious remaining proof of their indefatigable labours. Stone Henge ; and 
we are naturally ftruck with wonder at beholding thofe vaftftones fet up 
in fo much order, by a people who fearcely afforded time to build even 
tolerable dwellings for themfelves. But we muft look upon this as a 
place conftruCted for lbme great and important purpofe, which was raoft 
likely planned out and executed under the immediate direction of the 
druids, who were the only matters of the arts- and feiences at that time. 

Spirited up by. the advice of the priefts, they might willingly afiift in 
the forwarding fuch an edifice, whether it was intended as a temple for 
their gods, or a place of public judicature. J 

The . Romans, immediately they had got footing upon the ifland, The Roman* 
made hafte to improve the dwellings of thofe provincials who had 
efpoufed their caufe, and formed their towns into regular cities. Thus, ture very early, 
as early as the year of our Lord 61, when the Roman colony of Camu- 
lodunam was deftroyed by Boudicea and her army, it appears to have 
been a large well-built town, in which there was a temple adorned with 
ftatues, a theatre, and other public edifices.§ At the fame time alfo, 
we find that London, and Verulam were large, populous, and beautiful 
cities. || 

All thefe improvements, it is true, were performed by the Romans The Britton, 
themfelves j but by degrees the knowledge of architecture diffufed itfelf of 

amongft the native Britons, who began to have a tafte for peace and re- Ue 
pofe } and thefe favourable inclinations the crafty conquerors fought not 
to check, but, on the contrary, forwarded as much as lay in their power, 
exhorting and affifting them in building temples to the honour of the 
gods, houfes for themfelves, and places for public affemblies, and com¬ 
mended their diligence in fuch purfuits ; becaufe by this means their af¬ 
fections for liberty were lulled afleep, and they fubmitted with the 
greater readinefs to the yoke which was impofed upon them j for having 

* Strabo, lib. iii. § Tacit. Anna!, lib. xiv. cap. io. Xi- 

+ Herodian, lib. iii. phil. ex Dion. Nic. in Neron. 

X See the Hopba Angel cynnan, II Tacit. Annal. lib. xiv. cap. io, 
or the Manners and Cultoms of the Inha¬ 
bitants of England, vol. I. 
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once a tafte of fplendour and luxury, the love of freedom was forgot, 
their minds were effeminated, and the heroic ardour of their anceftors 
ceafed to glow in their breafts.* 

Britain famous This was the ftate of the arts in the fouthern parts of Britain during the 
for artificers, government of Julius Agricola; and the provincials profited fo much 
from the inftruCtions of their preceptors, that when Conftantius Chlorus 
rebuilt the city of Antun, in Gaul, about the year 296, the chief work¬ 
men whom he employed were fent from Britain, which at that time 
abounded with the beft artificers.f 

The decline of In the beginning of the fourth century the art of architecture was in 
mongft^the Bri- ^ ts zenith in Britain ; from that period it loft ground apace, fo that be- 
tons. fore the final departure of the Romans the Britons were fuch miferable 

artificers, that they were obliged to repair the wall of Antoninus Pius 
with turfs, not having any workmen amongft them, who underftood 
enough of mafonry, to repair it with ftone.J If this was true, wemuft 
recoiled: at the fame time, that it could be only applicable to the inhabi¬ 
tants of the very northern province of Valentia; and in thefe parts the 
arts never flourifhed to that degree which they did in the fouth, where, 
no doubt, even at this very time, fome faint traces of their ancient fkill 
remained. 

TheRomans The Romans taking their final leave, the architecture of the Britons 
the V rum B 0 f this ^ at once into decay; for the ferocious plunderers, the Scots and PiCts, 
•rt- breaking out from their retreats where they had hid themfelves, over-run 

a great part of the kingdom, and the unhappy provincials flying before 
them, left their cities to their mercy, who beat down and destroyed the 
principal places wherever they came: and after this, the arrival of the 
Saxons determined their fate; for that fierce people taking pofieflion of 
what remained to the fouthern Britons, thofe miferable beings were dri¬ 
ven again to their caves and dens, which had been poflefifed before by 
their barbarous progenitors.§ 

The arts of car- To what height the knowledge of carpentry and mafonry were car- 
fenryj a " d ma " tied before the arrival of the Romans, cannot be determined; yet their 
houfes and utenfils of hufbandry, as ploughs, harrows, and the like, 
alfo all their necefiary implements for the manufacture of cloth, required 
the hand of the carpenter to complete; but the greateft proof of their 
fkill in this art, is, the chariots that they ufed in war, which mufthave 
been very neatly and ftrongly put together, to fuftain fo many violent 
motions as we are told they did, and yet to run fo lightly, and be fo ea~ 
fily turned from place to place.|| That the Britons had more than a 
mean fkill in mafonry. Stone Henge may clearly prove; and alfo, that 
they were well acquainted with various mathematical engines, necefiary 

* Tacit. Vita Agric. § Vide page 56 of this volume, & infra. 

•}• Eumenii Panegyr. viii. i| Vide Cad. Bel. Gal. lib. iv. 

X Bede, Ecclef. Hilt. lib. i. caj>. 12. 
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for the Hjtoving and raifing prodigious weights.* By the Romans thefe 
arts were improved, and on their final departure they funk again with 
the ruined ftate of Britain. 


C H A P. V. 


The Art of War , and Military Difctyline of the Britons. 

T HE natural propenfity to arms, and the reftlefs tempers of the Bri- The Briton* 
tons, led them frequently to the field: jealoufies and difputes wUhThelrt of 
amongft neighbouring nations, which were continually breaking out, war. 
kept up a conftant internal war with each other; and this martial fpirit 
was diffufed throughout the whole ifland, fo that all the inhabitants, the 
druids alone excepted, were trained up to war, and taught betimes the 
ufe ofarms.f 

The armies of the Britons were not divided equally into diftindt corps, Th? armies of 
containing each of them a fixed and certain number of foldiers, like 
thofe of the Romans and more/polifhed nations; but every clan or fa- c<mp °* * 
mily fought in a diftindl band, under the command of the head of that 
clan;J the advantage arifing from this method of arrangement, was, 
that the family bands were united by the firrongeft ties of love and 
friendfhip, as well as the moft folemn oaths; and it is natural to ima¬ 
gine they would fight with the greater alacrity, whilfton the valour of 
each individual depended in fome meafure the life of his father, his bro¬ 
ther, his fori, or his neareft relations, All the ieveral clans which com- 
pofed a nation, fought under the'condu'Ct of the king of that nation ; and 
when a public war required a combination of the forces of feveral na¬ 
tions, one of the kings,, moft famous for his valour and military conduCt, 
was chofen from the reft, as chief general, and invefted with the fu- 
preme command.^ This found-policy, had it been well attended to, 
would have protracted, if not entirely prevented, the Roman conqueft. 

What gave the conquerors fitch Ipeedy pofleflion in the ifland, was, the 
divifions and difcords amongft the natives themfelves; for, inftead of 
continuing firm in their combinations, and unanimous in their refolu- 
tions and conduct, every chief was jealous of his fellow, and whole com¬ 
munities difienting from each other, divided their forces, and fell an 
eafy prey into the hands of their more politic enemies.|| 

* Stukcley’s Stone Henge, andBorlafs’s § Caef. Bel. Gal. lib. v. Tacit. Annal. 

Hilt, of Cornwall. lib. xii. cap. 8. Xiphil. ex Dion, in Neron. 

+ Cacf. Bel,. Gal. lib. v. || Tacit. Vita Agric. 

t Tacit. Vita Agric. f 
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The Britifh troops confified of three kinds of foldiers; as their in¬ 
fantry, their cavalry, and thofe that foughit from the war chariots. 

The infantry conftituted the moft material part of the army of the 
Britons ;* * * § thofe of the more fouthern and improved parts of the ifland. 
were habited like the Belgic Gauls, with whom they were very con- 
verfant; their drefs confifted of a woollen tunic, thickly wove with 
coarfe harfh wool, over which they wore a kind of caffock or cloak,f 
reaching down a little below the hips ; their legs and thighs were co¬ 
vered with clofe garments, called Bracas; on their heads they wore hel¬ 
mets of brafs, ornamented at top with horns of the fame metal, or elfe 
with birds or beads, rudely carved out; fome had iron breaft-plates, 
full of hooks, others again fought without; they wore a long fword or 
Ipatha, hanging obliquely crofs their right thighs, and fulpended from a 
girdle by chains of iron or brafs. They alfo bore in their hand a large 
dart, whofe lhaft of iron was a cubit in length, and near as broad as two 
hands put together,J and fliield proportioned according to the ftature 
and ftrength of the bearer, which was commonly ornamented with va¬ 
rious rude figures.^ The foot foldiers amongft the inland Britons were 
more lightly armed, wearing garments made of the fkins of beafts,|| 
and bound round their middles, carrying fmall fhields on their left arms; 
their chief offenfive weapon was a lpear; befides which, it is likely they 
might bear fwords, either of iron or brafs.** The Calidonians, and 
other northern nations, ufually fought naked, having neither breaft- 
plates, helmets, or any other defenfive armour, except a fmall light 
Ihield, or target j and their offenfive weapons were long broad pointlefs 
fwords, fufpended by iron chains; and fhort fpears, with round balls of 
brafs at the end, with which they ufed to make a noife before an engage¬ 
ment, to frighten the horfes of their enemies ; j-f In this ftate were 
they found, when Severus entered their territories, A. D. 207. To 
make amends for their want of armour, they were fwift of foot, and 
very expert in all their motions; and the chief reafo'n for their going 
naked, was, that garments and heavy accoutrements would have been 
burthenfome to them in their marches; for, in their retreats they would 
pafs the bogs and fens, and fwim over deep waters with furprizing alert- 
nefs, fo that it was impoffible for thofe who were heavy armed to over¬ 
take, or even purfue them.f J 

The cavalry of the Britons were mounted upon fmall, but hardy, 
mettlefome horfes, which they managed with the utmoft dexterity; 
their arms, offenfive and defenfive, were chiefly the fame with thofe of 

* Tacit. Vita Agric. ** Sec this foldier, plate V. the middle 

-j- 'l ayou caffocks of rods, figure in the plate. 

Diod. Sic. lib. v. •)••)- See a delineation of this Briton alfo, 

X See this foldier delineated, plate V. plate V. 
of this volume. XX Tacit. Vita Agric. Xiphil. ex Dio. 

§ Diod. Sic. lib. v. & Strabo, lib. iv. &c. Nic. in Sever. Herodian, lib. iii, 

|| Cajf. Bel. Gal. 
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the infantry, for they would often difmount from their horfes, and fight 
on foot. 

Thofe who fought from the war chariots feem to have been compofed The chariot 
of the chief people, and very flower of their youth j they were fo expert fighters ’ 
by long cuftom, that they could manage their horfes at their pleafure, 
drive them full fpeed down fteep hills, turn them in the fhortefl com- 
pafs, run upon the pole of the chariot, and with the greateft nimbleneis 
return to their feat.* * * § The moft honourable perfon amongfl: them took 
the reins, and guided the chariot i and under his conduit his friends or 
followers fought, f 

The war chariots of the Britons'were of three forts, all different as Different fort, 
the Covinus, the Rheda, and the Efledum.J The firil of thefe was ° fwar diarlQts ' 
armed with hooks and fcythes ;§ this is thought to have been a light kind 
of chariot, made upon fuch a conftruition as only to contain the cha¬ 
rioteer ; for their principal ufe depended upon their force and rapidity, 
as all the execution was done with the fharp hooks and fcythes which 
were made fall about it: the others, the Rheda and the Effedum, are fup- 
pofed to have been larger than the Covinus, and without hooks j thefe, 
befides the charioteer, contained fome few warriors, armed with lances, 
which they threw at the enemy with great fkill as the chariots paffed ra¬ 
pidly by. || The charioteers would drive upon their opponents, and by 
the fudden Ihock break the ranks, and put an army into confufion; 
when they were entangled amongfl: a troop of horfe, the warriors, leap¬ 
ing from the chariots, would fight on foot ; mean time the charioteer, 
watching diligently all their motions, placed himfelf to fuch advantage, 
that if they Ihould be opprefled by numbers, they might fecure their re¬ 
treat to the chariots, and elude the purfuits of the foe.** We may ea- 
fily conceive that the number of war chariots in Britain mult have been 
immenfe, when we confider that Cafibellanus, after he had dilbanded 
the greater part of his army, retained ftill four thoufand of them; and 
at the fame time we may obferve, that the ufe of them was univerfal 
amongfl all the nations of the Britons.ff 

When they drew their forces up in order of battle, they ufually placed 
their infantry in the center, in diHindi lines; and as they always chofe a 

* Cabf. Bel. Gal. lib. iv. “ fight in chariots.” We may remember, 

t Tacit. Vita Agric. that at the time in which Tacitus lived, 

t Cad'. Bel. Gal. Tacit. Anna!. & Vita the Romans had fecurcd their conquefts in 
Agric. Xiphil. ex Dion, in Neron. Pomp, the fouthern parts of Britain, and that 
Mela, lib. iii. cap, 6, &c. &c. Julius Agricola, father-in-law to that hi- 

§ Mela, lib. iii. cap. 6. ilorian, as he himfelf declares, had intro¬ 

ll Vide Dr. Henry’s Hiftory of Britain, duccd the Roman ufages with great fuc- 
vol I. cefs; fo that no wonder he fpeaks only of 

** Crcf. Bel. Gal. lib. iv. fome of them, namely, thole who inha- 

t j- Ibid. lib. v. It may here be added, bited the north, fince in his time the fou- 
that Tacitus writing a confiderable time them Britons had declined their ufe. Vide 
.after JuliusCaefar, fays only, “That fome Tacit, in Vita Agricola. 

“ of the nations of the Britons tiled to 
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Manner of ar- r lf in g ground for the field of battle, thefe lines were placed one abov e 
mUsufed'bVthe another, each at a little diftance from the former, fo that the wholS 
Britons. 0 f t hei r army might be feen, and their appearance be more formidable 
to the enemy.* Each diftinft corps confifted of the warriors of a clan, 
and were commanded by their own chief. The cavalry and. chariots 
were placed on the wings on either fide, or elfe in the front of the army, 
where in flying parties they drove up and down the field, and began the. 
engagement by repeated fkirmilhes. On their rear were placed their 
waggons and baggage, which ferved as a kind of blockade, to prevent 
the enemy’s attacking them in that quarter; and frequently in their-wag- 
gons their wives and children were placed, to be fpecffators of the bravery 
of their protestors; and they, on their parts, with repeated cries and 
yells, inlpired the warriors with frelh fpirit, and conftantly put them in 
mind that the lives and fafety of their dearefl: friends mull depend on 
their valour, f 

Speeches before Before the engagement was begun, the general always went from place 
begun 8 ." 16 t0 pl ace > and harangued his army with a moving fpeech, exhorting 
them all to fight glorioufly for their lives and liberty; the chiefs of the 
feveral bands alfo encouraged their followers, and endeavoured to infufe 
into their fouls an ardent defire of fignalizing their name, 2nd refilling 
nobly all attempts to enfiave them. Thefe fpeeches, we generally find, 
were received with the greatefl: marks of approbation by the foldiers, 
which was fignified by loud repeated Ihouts, and clatter of their arms.f 
There can be no doubt made, but that every one of thefe bands had their 
different enfign, or ftandard, to which they might repair, and without 
which great confufion mull have happened in the time of battle. It does 
not appear that they had any inftruments of martial mufic, to encourage 
the living, or drown the cries of the maimed; loud Ihouts, and repeated 
noifes, made by themfelves, appear to have been all the arts they made 
ufe of on fuch occafions.§ 

stratagems of As the art of war was fo familiar to the Britons, we can fcarcely doubt 
of their ufing various ftratagems to deceive the enemy, and gain advan¬ 
tage to themfelves. The artful conduct of Cafibellanus, when purfued 
by C as far, in a great variety of particulars, the feigned flights of the 
Britons to draw the Romans into ambufhes, the endeavouring to fur- 
round their armies in engagements, and a great variety of fchemes put 
in pradlice by the Britifh generals, not only redound to their lafting ho¬ 
nour, but alfo prove their knowledge and addrefs in the great requifites 
of military conduft.|| 

* Tacit. Annal. lib. xii. cap. 8. & Vita “ Barbaricis etiam pro fuo more tubis 
Agric. “ utuntur quaj horridum & bellico terrori 

•j- Ibid. ibid. “ convcnientum reddunt mugitum infla- 

J Ibid. ibid.. & Annal. lib. xiv.cap. io. “ ta:.” Perhaps the Britons might do the 
Xiphil. ex Dion, in Neron. &c vide pages fame, though it is not noticed by the hifto- 
17, 24, & 31, of this volume. rian. Vide Diod. Sic. lib. v. 

§ The Gauls indeed, we are told by Di- || C;efar, Bel. Gal. lib. iv. & v. Tacit, 
odorua Siculus, ufed a fort of war trumpet, Annal. ut fup. & Vita Agric. 

Fortifications 
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Fortifications they either never attended to, or elfe knew not how to Britons jgno- 
make ; for their ftrongeft places were only furrounded by a ditch, and^"-^^ 1 ' 16 
valum of earth ; and the entrances blocked up with trees cut down, 
and laid acrofs them •* or inftead of the valum, a rude wall of great 
loofe frones, without mortar or cement jf indeed it was but feldom 
that they threw up entrenchments about their camps, their carts and 
waggons placed in a circle round them, was all the guard they cared 
for; nor is this much to be wondered at, when we confider the fiery and 
ungoverned tempers of the Britons, who were always too eager for the 
battle, to raife up works about them, which might protradt the time, 
or be troublefome to perform. 

The Romans when they had once gained ground in Britain, with The Ramans 
their ufual policy, introduced a love for luxury and idlenefs amongft^ r y U1 d n if °f pl ™* 
the provincial natives ; and by that means caufed a univerfal decay of in Britain, 
military difcipline : after their departure, the unhappy Britons foon 
found by woeful experience, that the knowledge which they had gain¬ 
ed, was but ill compenfated for the lols of national courage, and the: 
power of felf defence. J 


CHAP. VI. 


Agriculture and dependent Arts. 

I T is the firft confideration of mankind, to procure food, withoufHunting when 
which they know they cannot long fubfift. In the earlier ages, the ^" cral in Bri " 
fpontaneous roots of the earth, and fruits of the trees, might be firft eaten; 
foon after the fiefh of animals, was found to be a more fubftantial nou- 
rifhment ; this naturally introduced hunting into the world, the know¬ 
ledge of which was quickly attained by every nation,, however barba¬ 
rous. The Britons were well acquainted with hunting j and even fo 
late as the beginning of the third century, it was the chief method by. 
which all the inhabitants beyond the wall of Hadrian, fupplied them- 
felves with food : for though their coafts abounded with fiin, yet they 
were ignorant of the art of taking them ; not perhaps from their want of 
invention, but inclination ; for they would not eat them when caught.§ 

In the fouth of Britain, where the natives were more civilized, hunt- state ofngricui- 
ing was only followed as an amufement, and not to fupply their tu ™ 0,1 caefar’# 
Jiecefiary wants; therefore we find the inhabitants of the fea-coafts, arnval * 

t Gildas Hifh 
§ Xiphil. cx Dio. in Sever. 


* Csef. Bel. Gal. lib. v. 

+ Tacit. Annal. lib. xii, cap. 8, 
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oppofite to Gaul, had in the days of Csefar already made great ad¬ 
vancements in the necefiary arts to render life comfortable and plea- 
fing :* and the more inland natives, were but a ftep behind them; 
thefe latter fubfifted entirely by pafturage; they never fowed any lands, 
but fed upon the milk, and flelh of their cattle, which was all the wealth 
they boafted :f but their fouthern neighbours, manured and cultivated 
their ground, and fowed corn, which being reaped in proper time, was 
laid up in the ears in fubterraneous caves and granaries ; from whence 
they took as much as was neceflary for the day, and having dried the 
ears, they beat the grain from them, which they bruifed, and made into 
a fort of bread for prefent ufe. J 

Vn he r ^ve™his Upon the eflablifhment of the Romans in Britain, agriculture was 
unlove is g reat iy improved, for the veteran foldiers who were planted in co¬ 
lonies, amongft: the natives, were as expert in this art, as they were 
in the battle j from them, the Britons foon took example, and purfued 
the readied: methods to improve their lands; and by this means, more 
ground was cultivated, and the produce encreafed ; fo that the provin¬ 
cials not only procured corn enough for their confumption at home, 
but a confiderable overplus was conftantly exported to the continent 
for the ufe of the Romans there, and that in prodigious quantities.§ 
The great manure of the Britons was marie, a fat clay or earth, which 
they held in high efteem.|| 

Gardening fiift The Britons were ignorant of gardening until the arrival of the Ro- 
Romans^ the mans >** who planted orchards immediately upon their coming into the 
ifland j and they foon found that the foil was fit for moft kind of trees 
and vegetables j at the firft it was thought 'that vines and olivesff 
would not flourifh here; but as thofe conquerors became better ac¬ 
quainted with the land, they found it was alfo very proper for the growth 
of vinesj accordingly leave was obtained of Probus the emperor of 
Rome, to plant vineyards and make wine.U All the various branches 


* Diod. Siculus, lib.v. &Caef. Bel. Gal. 
lib. v. 

f Ctef. Bel. Gal. lib. v. 

| Diod. Siculus, lib. v. Some veftiges 
of this antient way of drefling of corn 
was difcovered not long ago in feveral of 
the iflands of Scotland. “ This method 
“ is called Graddan, from the Irilh word 
“ Grad, which figniiies quick. A woman 
“ fitting down, takes a handful of corn, 
“ holding it by the fialks in the left hand, 
“ and then lets fire to the ear-s, which 
“ are prefently in a flame; the has a 
“ flick in her right hand, which Ihe ma- 
“ nages very dexteroufly, beating out the 


** grain at the inftant the hufk is quite 
“ burnt, for if lhe mifs of that Ihe mull 
“ ufe the kiln; but experience has taught 
“ them this art to perfection, The corn 
“ may be fo drefled, winnowed, ground, 
“ and baked within an hour.” Martin’s 
Defcrip. of the weftern iflands of Scot¬ 
land, p. 204. 

§ Amm. Marcel, lib xviii. cap. 22. Zo- 
fimi Hift. lib. iii. 

|| Plin. Nat. Hift. lib. xvii. cap. 6. 

** Strabo, lib. iv. 

f + Tacit. Vit. Agric. 

Script. Hift. Auguft. page 942. 
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of agriculture were foon made known to the fouthern Britons; yet 
thefe improvements advanced but gradually into the north, for in the 
time of Severus, we are allured, that the Maasatse and Caledonians, who 
inhabited beyond the wall of Hadrian, lived in barren mountains, and 
that they had no walled towns or cultivated lands, but lived on the 
milk and flefh of their flocks and herds, or on the fruits of the trees, or 
elfe on what they got by plunder and hunting:* but the emperor 
Severus by levelling a great part of the country, and by draining the 
marfhes, made it more fit for cultivation : from this time perhaps they 
might by degrees have applied themfelves to hufbandry; and the 
Chriftians who fled from the perfecution of Dioclefian, and took refuge 
amongft this people, without doubt inftrutfted them in the arts of huf¬ 
bandry, as well as in the do&rine of Chriftianity.f 

After the departure of the Romans, fuch a fcene of mifery and dif- The departure 
trefs enfued in the fouthern parts of Britain,, that little attention could be “cclfionf'the"* 
paid to the neceffary affairs of the people; and hufbandry amongft ruin of a s r!cul - 
the reft was neglefted; by which means cruel famines, added to the ture ’ 
misfortunes of the Britons, operated almoft as powerfully as the iwords 
of their enemies in their deftrudrion. 

The Britons were not at alofs for carts and waggons to convey their wheel carriages 
corn from place to place, or to ferve every neceffary purpofe of agri- of the Britons * 
culture; thefe we find they had in ufe, long before the arrival of the 
Romans nor can we wonder at it, when we recoiled! the chariots 
of war (a far more perfedt kind of wheeled carriages than thefe were 
required to be) were univerfally ufed in Britain, when Casfar made his. 
firft invafton :§ befides common carts and waggons, if we may 
believe fome authors, they had alfo other forts of carriages, which 
were ufed by the principal people for plealure, to convey them to and 
fro; thefe were of two forts, the Benna, and the Petoritumj which 
differed from each other, the firft fuppofed to have only two 
wheels, and the latter four : the common waggon as above mentioned,, 
is ufualiy called Carrus or Currus, by the antient authors.! 

* Xiphil. ex Dio. Nicffio. in Sever. upon this"meal, to which they had been. 

f St. Jerome reproaches Celeftius a abfolute ftrangers two hundred years be- 
Sqotchman, “ that his belly was fwelled fore when invaded by Severus. Dr, Hen- 
“ or diftended with Scot’s pottage or hafty ry’s Hift. Brit. vol. i. p. 3 17. 

“ puddy.” St. Hieron. Comment, in Je- t Diod. Siculus, lib. v. 
remiah. Which is a proof at leaft, that § Vide page 259 of this volume, 
in the beginning of the fifth century the j| Aylett. Sammes; Antiq. Anc. Brit, pi 
Scots or Weftern Calidonians lived partly 120 and 121. 
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CH AP. VII. 

Commerce and Navigation of the Britons. 

The Phtenicians fT^HE firft people who vifited Britain on account of trade were the 
withtheBriwns 5 A Phoenicians their coming was very early, though the exadt 
wi le ri ons. £ j me nof k nown . f or a long time they kept the fituation of the ifland 
fecret, left the Greeks lhould purfue the fame rout, and {hare their 
trade :* the moft confiderable commodities that the Phoenicians ex¬ 
ported from the Scilly iflands and bordering continent of Britain, were 
tin, lead and fldns of beafts,f amongft which laft no doubt the Bri- 
tilh wool may be included. In return for thefe articles, it does not 
appear that the merchants ever paid the Britons in gold or filver coin ; 
the principle things which they imported were fait, earthen-ware, and 
trinkets made of brafs ;£ as bracelets for the arms, chains for the neck, 
rings and the like, all of 'which the Britons greatly affedted. 

The Greeks Nothwithftanding all the precautions ufed by the Phoenicians, to 
difeover Britain. k ee p the fituation of Britain from the knowledge of the Greeks, that 
people at length difeovered it j and as early (it is thought) as 
three hundred years before the Chriftian aera.§ The arrival of the 
Greeks greatly extended the trade of the Britons, and by the frequent 
intercourfe with the merchants, all the inhabitants, of Britain on the 
fea-coafts, oppofite to Gaul, became more civilized; though it does 
not appear that either the Phoenicians or the Greeks, attempted to 
plant any colonies upon the ifland. As the Greeks encreafed their 
trade, they fhortened their fea voyages ; and the tin which was got up¬ 
on the continent of Britain, after being refined, and melted down into 
fmall ingots, was by the native Britons conveyed in carts and waggons, 
at low water, over into the Hie of Wight; and there fold to the Greek 
merchants, who exported it from thence to the continent of Gaul, and 
fo it was carried by land on horfes, to the mouth of the Rhone, from 
whence it was fent to all parts of the world, where thofe merchants 
traded. I) 

Taxes impofed This feems to have been the ftate of commerce in Britain, when 
° n rchandiftf 1 J u ^ us Caefar invaded the ifland: he impofed a tribute upon the natives 
meresan 1 e. Qn hj s departure, an( j though it was never paid by them, yet it afforded a 
handle to the fucceeding emperors, to make demands upon them. 
Auguftus drew great profits from the Britons, without any expence or 

* Herodotus makes mention of the Ca- $ Ibid, 
fiterides or Scilly iflands, from whence § Vide Sammes Brit. chap. vi. & Dr. 
the Phoenicians fetched their tin, but de- Henry’s Hill. Brit. vol. I. 
dares he could not difeover their fituation. || Diod, Siculus, lib, v. 

f Strabo, lib. iii. fub fine. 
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trouble; partly by prefents, which were made him by fucli of the 
Britilh princes as courted his favour ; and partly by taxes laid upon 
goods, imported from the continent to Britain, or exported from Bri¬ 
tain to the continent; and as thofe duties were in general very reafona- 
ble, the Britifh merchants did not complain, but carrried on their trade 
quietly under the protection of the Romans.* * * § 

After the Romans became acquainted with the Britons, befides the ufual Merchandise of 
merchandize of tin, lead, and (kins, other valuable things were found, tlie Brllon, • 
which extended the commerce of the latter, and the revenues of the 
former; thefe were gold, filver, iron-, -corn, cattle, flaves, and dogs for 
hunting jf with various precious ftones, and pearls chalk, lime and 
marie, are alfo to be reckoned amongft the Britifh exports at this peri¬ 
od.^ amongft thefe we muft not omit bafkets made of wicker,|( which 
were manufactured in Britain, with fuch nicenefs, that they bore a great 
price, and were ufed at Rome : amidft a great variety of goods 
which the Romans imported in lieu of thefe articles we find the fol¬ 
lowing trinkets enumerated: ivory,bridles, gold chains, cups of am¬ 
ber, and drinking glafies ;** thefe are feme few, and perhaps the moll 
valuable commodities, for thefe could only be intended for the kings, 
and chief nobles amongft the Britons ; the more common fort of peo¬ 
ple were doubtlefs contented with things of lels worth : but we may 
reafonably conclude, that as the natives grew more refined by their in- 
tercourfe with the Romans, a vaft multitude of other things, of ftill 
more confequence, were required, and thefe baubles ceafed to conftitute 
any confiderable part of the foreign imports. 


* Strabo. lib. iv. 

t Ibid. 

j Concerning the pearls of Britain, 
Tacitus fays, they “are of a dark and 
“ livid hue,” Vit. Agric. and Pliny to the 
fame purpofe : “ In Britain fome pearls do 
“ grow, but they are fmall and aim, not 
“ clear and brighthe after adds, “Ju- 
“ lius Casfar did not deny that the breaft- 
“ plate which he dedicated to Venus Mo- 
“ ther, within her temple, was made of 
“ Britifh pearls.” Plin. Nat. Hid. lib. ix. 
cap. 35. 

§ The following remarkable infcription, 

which was found with many others near 
Zeland A. D. 1647, makes it appear that 
chalk was exported from Britain to the 
continent in very antient times; and that 
this trade was carried on by a clafs of men 
who were called Britilh chalk merchants: 


DEAE NEHALENNIAE 
OB MERCES RECTE CONSER 
VATAS SECVND: SILVANVS 
NEGO+ TOR CRETARIVS 
BRITANNICIANUS 
V. S- L- M 
To the goddefs Nrbalennia , 

For bis goods well preferved t 
Secttcdas Silva nits, 

A chalk merchant 
Of Britain , 

Willingly per formed bis merited vow. 

This proves at leaf!, that the chalk trade 
was carried on before Chriftianity was 
eftablilhed in Britain. Vid. Dr. Henry’s 
Hid. Brit. vol. i. 

|| Of thefe Martial fpeaks, lib. xiv. C.-49. qq 
Barbara dcpiBis veni bafeauda Britannis , 

Sed me jam mavult dicerc Roma Juam. 

A bafket I, by painted Britons wrought, 

And now to Rome’s imperial city brought, 
bo. lib. iv. 
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^Britain°' vns The chief trading towns, during the government of the Romans, 
mam. are thought to have been Claufentum or Old Southampton, and Rutu- 
pse or Richborough;* befides there is little doubt, but that London 
was a place of great confequence as a commercial town ; for as early as 
the year 60, we find it famous for its-wealth and the refort of merchants, 
though it was not then diftinguifhed by the title of a colony, f 
The dipping of Whilft the trade with Britain was carried on by the Phoenicians and 
the Bmons. t ] ie Greeks, the Britons had no need of Ihips j whatever they wanted 
was fupplied by the merchants, in exchange for the'commodities which 
abounded in the ifland; but after, as they traded to the continent of 
Gaul, it is highly probable they were furnilhed with vefiels, to carry 
their goods over thither, and bring back what they obtained in ex¬ 
change. The accounts which are left us concerning their vefiels, only 
make mention of final! boats, which were either made of wicker, and 
covered over with hides of oxen ;% or in the more perfedt Hate, the 
keels and ribs were conftrudted of a ftrong light frame of timber, which 
like the former, was covered with leather ; and in thefe boats, the in¬ 
habitants of Ireland and Calidonia, in the fummer, would pafs the fea 
which flows between Britain and Ireland,§ and is often very rough and 
boifterous. In the fouthern parts of Britain alfo, the fame fort of boats 
were made ufe of, chiefly perhaps to pals rivers and deep waters-which 
were not fordable, and to tranfport their merchandize from place to 
place. 

Reafons why Yet it is highly probable, that befides thefe little boats, the Britons had 
fuppofed°cohave ^ ar g er vefiels, built of more folid materials ; and we have great reafon 
large ihips, to believe this, when we find Ihips of a much compleater conllruc- 
tion made ufe of by the Gauls, and in thofe very parts that traded 
with the Britons. Befides, when the Veneti, inhabitants of the pro¬ 
montory of Gaul, now called Britanny, were preparing to attack the 
forces of Caefar by fea, they fent into Britain for afliftance, which was 
granted them :|| and we may eafily conceive, that final! wicker boats 
could have been of no ule againft Ihips and galleys built on the Ro¬ 
man conftrudtion : there is little doubt to be made, but that thofe of 
the Britons were nearly, if not exadtly the fame, with thofe of the Ve¬ 
neti ; which were built with their keels flatter than the Roman vefiels, 
that they might lie more conveniently in the lhallows; their prows 
were very eredt, and their fterns alfo adapted to the violence of the 
waves in a ftorm: thefe Ihips were entirely conftrudted of oak, fo that 
they were not eafily broken, or hurt, by the lharp irons in the /prows 
of the Roman gallies: the feats for the rowers 'Were made of beams a 

* Mufgrave, Bel. Brit, et Battely An- f Lucan, lib. i. & Plin. Nat. Hift. 1 . iv. 
tiq.Rutup. c. 16. 

f Tacit. Annal. lib. xiv. cap, 49. § Solinus, lib. iii. 

|| Caef. Bel. Gal. lib. iii. cap. 9. 
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foot broad, and fattened with iron pins an inch thick: the Anchors 
were fattened with iron chains, inftead of cables ; and the fails were 
made of hides, or tanned leather cut thin :* * * § fuch fubftantial veffels as 
thefe might be ferviceable to the Gauls, in the engagement with the 
Romans, which foon after followed ; this lea-fight was decided on the 
coaft of Arimorica, now Britanny ; the united forces of the Gauls and 
Britons, confifted of two hundred and twenty large Ihips, which were 
almoft all of them deftroyed in the conflict. This unhappy adventure 
entirely ruined the naval force of the Gauls and Britons, which is the 
reafon by fome afligned, why the Britons did not oppofe Casfar by fea, 
when he invaded them the year following.f 

The Britons do not appear to have ever undertaken any long voyages, Bn ‘°" s J° not 
either in their little boats, or their larger veffels ; we read indeed, that voyage™ 6 
in the former, they ufed frequently to go to an illand fix days fail diftant 
from Britain; J but there is reafon to believe, that in the latter, they 
never proceeded further to the fouth, than the mouth of the river Gar- 
ronne in Gaul.§ 

The Romans improved the Britilh Ihipping; the emperor Claudius, The RomanS 
bellowed feveral privileges by law, on thole who built Ihips for trade, || numbed of &ips.. 
fo that their number was prelently encrealed: about the year 359, we in Britaifli 
find no lefs than eight hundred Ihips,employed in the exportation of corn 
from Britain to Gaul. Befides the merchant veffels, the Romans alfo 
had a fleet of Ihips of war, to fecure the coaft, and prote6l the trade j 
this fleet was commanded by an olficer of great rank and diftinftion ; 
his title was high admiral of the Britilh feas :** this important office, 
was filled by Sejus Saturnius, in the reigns of Hadrian and Antoninus 
Pius : alfo, we may recoiled, how very formidable the fleet was under 
Caraufius and Alectus, the two ufurping tyrants, who affumed the 
purple in Britain, the former about the year 286, the latter A. D. 

293-tt 

Soon after the death of Ale&us, the Saxon pirates, who had before The Roman 
infefted the fea-coafts, began again their ufual ravages; plundering^ 
the inhabitants near the fea-fhore, andfeizing upon the merchant Ihips, pirates. 831 " * 6 
which were proceeding on their voyages; thefe infults obliged the Ro- 


* Caef. Bel. Gal. lib. iii. cap. 1 3. 

I Selden’s Mare Claufam. lib. ii. cap. 
2, See. 

t Pliny ex Timseus. See Plin. Nat. 
Hill. lib. iv. cap. 16. When one conli- 
ders this pafTage, one knows not what to 
make of the account given by Solinus, 
“ That the Britilh l'ailors when they be- 
“ gan a voyage, always abilained from 
“ iood until it was compleated.” 

§ Strabo, lib. iv. 


|| Sueton. in Claud, cap. 18 & 19. But 
thefe privileges were confined to thofe 
who built Ihips capable of carrying ten 
thoufand Roman modia, or about three 
hundred and twelve quarters of En- 
glilh corn. By this we' may form fome 
idea of their lize at this period. Vide Dr. 
Hen. Hift. Brit. vol. I. 

** Archigubernu8 Claflis Britannic®, 
ff Vide page 41 and 42 of this vol. 
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mans to keep a fbrong fleet upon the Britilh Teas j and to render them- 
felves more fecurc, they eredted feveral forts upon the coafts, where the 
pirates ufually landed j and thefe were put under the command of an 
officer of confiderable. rank, called the Count of the Saxon lhore in 
Britain.* 

When the Romans took their leave of Britain, they made ufe of their 
1 fleet to tranfport them into Gual fo that the haplefs Britons were 
’ left open and defencelefs on all Tides, their inland terrtories were op- 
prefled with the continual outrages of the Scots and Pidts, and their 
fea-coafts were plundered by the barbarous fea-rovers and pirates* 


CHAP. VIII. 


Working of Metals and Coinage of the Britons. 


T HAT the Britons underftood the art of working of metals in 
antient times, may be proved from a great number of ffiarp in- 
ftruments which they had, as axes, fpear and arrow heads, fwords, and 
the like, made of various metals. Tin, in all probability, was the firft 
metal which they underftood the nature of, and this they ufed to dig 
up and refine, long before they <were difcovered by the Romans j es¬ 
pecially thofe who dwelt towards the land’s end, who by frequent in- 
tercourfe with foreign nations, were much more civilized : thefe dug 
the tin ore out of their mines, and refined it with great dexterity and 
art j after which they melted it, and caft it into fmall blocks or in¬ 
gots, of a fquare form like dice, which they conveyed in carts and 


* Comes littoris Saxonici per Britanni- 
am--ancfthe nine forts under his com¬ 
mand were, i Branodunum, Brancafter; 
2 Garionnonuro, Burg Caftle, near Yar¬ 
mouth, both on the Norfolk coaft; 3 O- 
thona, Itbancafler , near Maldon in Eflex, 
now over flowed by the fea, though at low 
water fome of the foundation is yet to 
be difcovered ; 4 Regulbium, Rcculvcr ; 
5 Rutupae, RiMorough ; 6 Dubris, Do ver ; 
7 Lemana:, Lime ; all thefe laft four are 
on the coaft of Kent ; 8 Anderida, Hajl- 
ings , or Eaftbown , in Suflex; 9 Portus A- 
durnus, Port/mouth , in Hamjylhire. Horfl. 
Brit. Rom. p. 471, Thefe nine forts were 


garrifoned by two thoufand two hundred 
foot, and two hundred horfe. Ibid. The 
enfigns of the count of the Saxon lhore in 
Britain, were a fmall book of inftrudtions, 
and the figures of nine caftles, reprefent- 
ing the nine forts under his command : 
his court was compofed of the following 
officers; the principal officer from the 
court of the mafter of the foot, two au¬ 
ditors from the fame court, and a mafter 
of the prifon8 alfo from the fame court, 
a fecretary, an alfiftant, an under afliftant, 
a regifter, clerks of appeal, ferjeants, and 
other t under officers. Notitia Imperii, 
cap, 52, 


waggons 
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waggons to the Ifle of Wight, where it was fold to the merchants, 
who came thither on purpofe to traffic with the natives. 5 * 

Lead alfo they dug out of their mines, and refined j this metal was 
one of the chief commodities which the Phoenicians and Greeks, exported “ Mr r 

from Britain jf and we cannot doubt their being very early acquainted 
with the ufe of it, becaufe the ore is faid to have been found very near the 
furface of the earth, and in fuch prodigious abundance, that the natives 
were by a law forbid to take up more than a fixed quantity annually for 
exportation. J 

Copper and brafs were imported into Britain by the Phoenicians, who copper and 
exchanged thofe metals for tin and lead:§ yet when the emperor Severus intfSb?* 
invaded the northern parts of Britain, the Masea tas and the Calidonians 
feem to have had fome knowledge of working the laflrof thefe metals, 
by the round balls of brafs which were fattened at the end of their fpears. 

Probably they received them from their neighbours in the fouth, for 
which, perhaps, they paid cattle, or fome fuch eonfideration.|{ 

The Britons had iron, but it was fo very fcarce, that their money was other me«ia of 
made of it, and trinkets to adorn their perfons : the general ufage of this tKe BrUons * § 
excellent metal was firft introduced by the Romans, who erected foun- 
daries, and fet up forges, in feveral parts of the kingdom for the manu¬ 
facturing of arms, tools, and utenfils of every kind. Gold and filver 
were not known to be in the ifland at the time of Casfar’s arrival $** but 
a fhort time after, both thefe metals were difcovered iff the art of re¬ 
fining and working them, the Britons might learn from their neigh¬ 
bours, the Gauls, who underftood both extremely well. 

The earthen veflels, which conftituted a part of the merchandize that The Briton* i g - 
the Phoenicians brought into Britain,^ may plainly prove that the natives 
themfelves were not expert in the manufacturing of them; though, F 
without doubt, they could not be ignorant of fome method of forming 
veflels of clay, and to dry them in the fun, in order to hold liquids: 
this we may conclude from the early want which every people muft find 
of fuch neceflary utenfils, and which were fo eafy to be made. However 
this may be, when the Romans came into the ifland they had no longer 
any need to have them imported from abroad j thofe ingenious people 
made all forts of earthen ware in the greateft perfection, and without 
doubt inftru&ed the Britons in their art. 

When Caefar invaded Britain the natives were ignorant of the ufe of No coined mo. 
coin: their treafures confifted of rings and tallies of iron, which they " n . 

gave in exchange for fuch merchandize as they wanted. §§ Coined mo- vad«" *u 

* Diod. Sic. lib. v. -ff Tacit. Vita Agricola. 

+ Strabo,, lib. iii. fob fine. Strabo, lib. iii. fob fine; 

j Pliny’s Nat. Hilt. lib. xxxiv. cap. 17. §§ “ Utnntnr, ant sere, aut annulis 

§ Strabo, ut fup. “ ferreis ad ccrtum pondus examinatis 

|| Xiphil. ex Dion. Nic. in Severus. ** pro nummo.” Cwf, Bel. Gal. lib. v. 

•* Cast Bel, Gal. lib, v. cap. 9. 
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ney-, it is thought, ■ was fjrft introduced intof J$ritam. by.riie Gauliffc. ,nie^ 
chants foon afte®t|ie,departure ,of Julius Csefar.i and from' tjhem alfp $16; 
Britons learnt tbe art-pfHoinage.f'-;, , : ; . j ■ : : ; f 

How early coined pieces were made ufe of in Britain has: long .been a 
matter of great difpute amongft the ,learned j but thole opinions feem 
moft likely tO be true, which fix the aera of coinage in the reign of Au- 
guftus, and make/Cupobelinus the firft: Britilhtjprinceftyho ftruck rqo- 
ney iirBritauf if and- he muft have coined to_a,i confiderable amount, for 
no lefs than forty coins of gold, filver, and' copper, pf this prince, have 
been difcovered, all of them of different dies and , (lamps, fo that he 
muft have made at lead forty different coinages and as there is great 
reafon to conclude that other kings of the Britons followed the example 
of this prince, a prodigious quantity of money muft foon have been pro¬ 
duced. . .. ... 

After the Roman coriqueft there was no more Britifh money coined; 
for thofe conquerors nofe|only forbid the mairing of a new coinage, but 
put a flop to the circulation of what was already (truck, and infliried 
levere penalties on any who gave or received fuch coin in barter for mer¬ 
chandize, fo that the Roman money was foon made current amongft the 
provincial Britons j and as the Romans increafed the commerce of the 
inhabitants, there is no doubt but by that means they added to their 
wealth, fo-that a yaft quantity of real fpecie mult have been circulated in 
the fouthern parts of Britain whilft the Roman government was in a flou- 
rifhing condition. 

The wealth of the Britons declined about fifty years before the final 
retreat of the Romans from Britain, owing, in great meafure, to the de¬ 
finitive ravages of the Pits and Scots in the northern parts of the pro¬ 
vinces, and of the Franks and Saxons in thefouth upon the fea-coafts, 
who barbaroufly deftroyed every place wherever they came. Befides 
this, the two unfortunate expeditions of Maximus and Conftantine, (the 
firft happening A. D. 381, and the laft A. D. 408) gave a fatal Blow to 
the declining wealth of the provincials ; for thefe two adventurers col- 
leted and carried off all the money that they could get, in order to fup- 
port their caufe, and pay their army.§ * 

* Pegge’s Effay on the Coins of Cuno- 4. Thofe with the king’s name, the 
belinus., • ' word Tafcia, and the place of coinage. 

■f Ibid. 5. Thofe with the word Tafcia only. 

f Mr. Pegge very properly arranges the r 6. Thofe with the word Tafcia, and the 
coins of this prince in the following claf- place of coinage. See fpecimens of all thef<? 
fes : claffes, plate IV. 

1. Thofe with the king’s head and-name, The word Tafcia has been varioufly ac- 

or feme abbreviation of- it. counted for j but Mr. Pegge fufpe&s, that 

2. Thofe with the king’s name, and it may have been the name of the mint- 

place of coinage. ' mailer of Ciinobelinus. See Pegge’s Effay 

3. Thofe with the king’s name, and the on the Coins of Cunob'elinus. 

tyor'd Tafcia. § Vide pages49, 50, & 52, of this vol. 

Shortly 
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Shortly after this, the Romans left the Britons to themfelves, and The miferies of 
their troubles fell fo fuccefiively upon them, that they had no leifure to the Bmon8, 
make frefti coinages, or even to make ufe of what little money they had 


left. 

In the early times, the want of folid roads and bridges muft have been The Romans 
a great hindrance to the Britons in conveying their goods from one ^ d k g e es r “ ds Er ;" d 
place to another: all thefe inconveniencies were alfo remedied by the tain. 
Romans, who made four great roads through the fouthern parts of Bri¬ 
tain, and bridges over rivers, fo that all forts of merchandize might be 
carried from one part of the ifland to the other with the greateft eafe and 
expedition. Thefe improvements were foon broke in upon by the cala¬ 
mities which followed upon their departure. 


CHAP. IX. 


The Cloathing Arts, and Halits of the Britons. 

W HEN men had provided themfelves with food, and were in the clothing, an 
poflfellion of habitations to protect them from the inclemency of cyn< i dera *- 
the weather, their next thoughts were in general employed in furnilhing 
themfelves with cloaths for the covering of their nakednefs. After they 
had flain the beads of the field for their food, the appropriating their 
fkins for garments feems to be a circumftance fo natural, and likely to 
follow, we. may eafily conclude that fuch were the habits of men in the 
very ancient ages ; and that fuch was the habit of the inland Britons, 

When Caefar invaded their ifland, we have fufficient teftimony to prove.* 

We liave alfo the greateft reafon to believe, that the inhabitants of Reruns/br 
South Britain were acquainted with the arts of drefllng, fpinning,. and 
weaving both flax and wool before the arrival of the Romans, becaufe acquainted with 
their neighbours, the Gauls, had long underftood them ; and, as a proof, e ‘| h 0 c lh YnB.° f 
we may add, that the inhabitants of the Cafliterides, or Scilly iflands, 
were then clothed, and their perfonal appearance was as follows.:—A 
long black tunic reaching down to their ancles, and bound round the 
waift with a girdle ■, they wore their beards long, and hanging on each 
fide of their mouths like wings.f Befides, we are afliired that the in¬ 
habitants of Kent, and the fea-coafts, were by far more civilized than 
the inland Britons therefore, it almoft amounts to a proof of their 
having garments, though they are not particularly defcribed. 

* Casf. Bel. Gal. lib. v. figure from the left hand fide of the plate. 

+ Strabo, lib. iii. See this figure deline- J Cad'ar, utfup. 
ated, plate V. of this volume, the fecond' 

The 
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Vannus cloths The Gauls made feveral forts of cloth ; tile firft and! moll valuable was 
o!uL b> tJie manufactured of fine wool of different tints, which being fpun into 
yarn, was woven chequer-wife, fo as it might fall into fmall fquares of 
various colours.* * * § Another garment they made of coarfer wool, which 
was very thickly woven; this cloth was uled by the Romans themfelves 
in cold weather :f alfo a very thick kind of .cloth they ufed to make, of 
wool driven tightly together, without fpinning or weaving, which, if 
worked up with vinegar, was fo .hard and impenetrable, that it was 
efleemed a good guard again!! the edge or point of .a fword; and what 
'was lheared off, and came from it, (when taken out of the coppers and 
leads where it was drelfed) made excellent flocks, which were ufed in 
fluffing matralfes. J Thus much for their woollen manufactory. They 
were equally famous for their linen, which they wove with great dexte¬ 
rity, as alfo cloths to make fails for fhips; thefe were fold to various 
nations, and conftituted'A great part of their trade. § 

AncTcntniethoa When they had compleated their linen in the loom, they proceeded 
,^r chiDS to dfe feveral arts to make it more foft and beautiful, and to bleach it j 
the whole procefs, as well as the whiting the flax before it went to the 
loom, was as followsThe unlpuh yarn was put into a great mortar, 
where it was pounded and beaten in water ; when it was come to a certain 
whitenefs, it was fent to the weaver; and when it was received again 
from him made into cloth, it was laid upon a large fmooth ftone, and 
well beaten with broad-headed cudgels : the more frequently it was bea¬ 
ten, and the more labour was bellowed, the fofter and whiter the cloth 
always proved; but very frequently they would mingle the juice of pop¬ 
pies with the water which they uled on thefe occalions, and that was 
thought to contribute confiderably to the malting the linen more white 
and beautiful.H Sometimes they ufed foap to fcour their cloths, which 
they made of the fat of animals, and the alhes of certain vegetables; nay, 
even the invention of this valuable article is attributed to them.'** 

The art of Now we are fpeaking of their linen and woollen manufactories, we 
dyins ’ mull not forget their Ikill in the art of dying their cloth of various co¬ 
lours, which they performed in a very lkilful manner; for they found 
means to counterfeit the purple of Tyrus, the fcarlet, and the violet in 
grain. In Ihort, they were able to make all forts of colours that can be 
thought of, and that with the juice of herbs only .ft 
Firft garments of When the Brjtons became a little more civilized, and began to wear 
,tha BntonSl garments, the mantle, or plaid, was the firft they adopted, which was 
ft) made as to cover all the trunk of the body, before and behind, and 

* Diod. Sic. lib. v. Pliny’s Hill. Nat. ** Ibid. lib. xxviii. cap. 12. 
lib. viii. cap. 48. +f Ibid. lib. xxii. $ap. 2. From the 

f Strabo, lit), iv. fame fame author we may gather feveral of 

j Pliny’s Hill. Nat. lib. viii. cap. 48. the herbs ufed for the commoner colours, 

§ Ibid. lib. xx, cap. 1. as woad for blue, the hyacinth for light 

jj Ibid. lib. xix. cap. 1, reds, and the like. 
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was fattened upon the breaft with a clafp ; or, for want of that, with 
. a thorn.* * * § Thefe mantles are thought to have been all of one colour, 
and frhooth on the infide, with, long hair.on the outfide, like the com- 
morr|ugs which are laid on the beds by way of coverlets :f and in early 
times^tihe^jrude^aphelits were efteienned a luxury,; and worn by none but 
the kings’.yiii)i«jjtifesy|'bfit;hk .the^bit» : Mc^IinprQved } perlons of that 
high rank prov4dS<$!themfelves. with- a : better fpife and the rug delcend- 
©d .. . 

The habits of ^ Belgicjljaul,’ which was alio adopted by the fouthern The habit of a 
Britons, from unqueftionable' authority,.w^, as follows :—A tunic, orna- Bfilgic Gaul - 
mented with various flowers ; clofe%arm£nts, called bracte, which co¬ 
vered their legs and thighs ;i over their tunic they wore a caflock, or 
cloak of chequer-Work, joined together with laces on-the infide, fo as to 
form the appearance of flowers; ,this laft garment was made thicker and 
more mafiy for winter, and thinner for the fummer. Some wore belts 
over, their tunics, adorned with gold or filver, from which hung their 
fwords, fufpended by. chains.of brafs,or iron; on their heads they wore 
helmets of brafs, ornamented with horns of the ,fame metal; about their 
necks and about their wrifts they wore chains and bracelets of gold, J as 
alfo large golden rings upon their fingers.^ This was the drefs of a war¬ 
rior, and moft likely of a chief nobleman. || Others again we find with¬ 
out the tunic, and wearing a woollen robe with fleeves, which reached 
down to their hips.** 

Next to.thefe we mayjuftly place the ancient inhabitants of the Cafi- Habits of the 
terides, who wore long black garments, as was before obferved, and Britons * 
walked about from place to place with ftaves in their hands.ff And after 
thefe again ftiould be added the inland inhabitants of Britain, who were 
cloathed in lkins : J J and thefe were the habit? of all the natives who pof- 
fefled the fouthern divifion of Britain at the time of Cfefar’s arrival. 

The Maasatas and Calidonians were not at this time difcovered to the The barbarity 
Romans ; and even when they were by Julius Agricola,§§ all that we °^ e ns northera 
can learn concerning them, is, that they were in a ftate of barbarity; 
and this we may be well allured of, for when we meet with a more par¬ 
ticular account of them,, folate as the reign of the emperor Severus, we 
find them ftill naked, wearing about their necks and bellies large rings, 
and chains of iron, which they, looked upon as great ornaments, and 
prized them as highly as other nations do filver or gold. Yet it Ihould 
feem that this nakednefs did not proceed from, the abfolute want of gar¬ 
ments, but from pride; for they painted their bodies with various co- 

* Pelloutier Hill. Celt. lib. i. p. 301. 

f Strabo, lib. iv. 

t Diodorus Siculus^ lib. v. 

§ Pliny’s Nat. Hjft. lib. xxxiii. cap. 1. 

|| See plate V, of this volume. 


N n 


** Strabo, lib. iv. 
f f Ibid, lrb. iii. See plate V. 

|$ C*f. Bel. Gal. lib. v. See plate V. of 
this volume. 

§§ Tacit, Vita Agricola. 
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lours; and made thereon the reprefentatron of animals, and they were 
fearful if they were clbathed all thefe delightful ornaments would be 
hid;* they either knew not the nfe of (hoes, or did not care to wear 
them.-}- 

The drefi of the The habits of the druids differed from thofe of the. laity, and, if not 

thewomeil° f always, upon. their folemn feftivals and Sacrifices were white, and very 
probably of linen for diftindtion's fake.J How the women were habited 
at this early period we are not fo well informed; only we find, that they 
let their hair hang loofe upon their (boulders, and being turned back be¬ 
fore, fell down behind, without tying or braiding; a conftant attention was 
paid to make it of a yellow hue by art, if it Was not fo naturally; and 
even where it was, it was thought more beautiful if the tint could be 
heightened.§ The women alfo Wore mally chains of gold about their 
necks, great bracelets upon' their arms, and rings upon their fingers.|| 

The habit of The habit of Boudicea, the famous Britifh heroine, is very luckily 
feribed! 3 de * preferved, as well as a perfedt defcription of her perfon: She was a large 
well-made woman, of a feVere prefence, and her voice was loud and 
(hr ill; her hair, which Was of a deep yellow, and very long, hung down 
to the bottom of her back, and on her neck (he wore a maffy chain of 
gold; (he was habited in a tunic. Wrought and interwoven with Various 
colours, over which was a loofer robe-of cbarfer make; and bound round 
her with a girdle, fattened With buckles. This was her ufual habit; 
but as (he was now upon the point of giving battle to the -Romans, (he 
bore a (pear alfo in her hand.** 

.Head coverings, What covering the Britons or Gauls had for their heads when they did 
and ftoes. not wear t h e ir helmets nr accoutrements of war cannot be difcovered, but 
perhaps none at all; for whenever their drefs is defc'ribed we meet not with 
any mention made of them: "or, if they had;any, it is likely they were 
only caps made of the (kins of beafts, with the hair turned outwards. 
In like manner might their (hbes be made of (kins, with the hairy fide 
outermoft, and bound round the inftep with a cord or thong. We may 
be well afiured that the more civilized Britons had fome fort of (hoes, 

* Herodian, in Vita Severus, lib. iii. grfcsateft quantities of paint. Solin. lib. 
cap. 46. &c Xiphil. ex Dio. Nic. in Sever. , xxxv. fub finem. 

Ilidorus writes us, that the name of the -f The reafdn why they wore no fhoes, 
Pifts, (which was given latterly to the might be becaufe they thought they would 
Maaeatae) correfponded well with the ap- .prevent their running fo lwift; fo alfo, 
pearance of their bodies: for (adds he) they would wear no armour becaufe it was 
they fqueeze the juice of certain herbs in- cumberfome to them when they palled the 
to figures made on their bodies with the bogs and fens. Herodian, ut fup. See 
points of needles, and fo carry the badge one of thefe Britons reprelented plate V. 
of their nobility upon their fpotted Ikins. of this volume. 

Ifidoru8 0 rig.hb.xix. cap. 23. So alfo | Pliny’s Nat. Hilt. lib. xvi. cap. 44. 
Soliniis fays, as this operation was done § Diod. Sic. lib. v. 
with lharp needles, and was very painful to |j Ibid. & Pliny’s Nat. Hill. 1 . xxxiii. c. x. 
them, thofe were efteemed the braveft who ** Xiphil. ex Dion, in Nerone. See 
bore it with the greateft fortitude, and re- this figure delineated, plate V. 
ceived the deepeu puhdures to imbibe the 


for 
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for a particular ftrefs is laid upon the barbarity of the Maseatae and Ca- 
lidonians from their being un (hod.* 

We will now take a fhort review of the habits which we fuppofe to have The habir? of 
been worn by the civiler Britons, and which we have feen by undoubted tkuiarked! p *‘’ 
authority was the attire of the ancient Gauls. The firll is the robe, or 
cloak; whether it be made of the balket, or chequer-work, or. whether 
made of woollen cut fmooth on the infide, and the hair .left long on the 
outfide like a rug, both thefe forts were worn by the Gauls, and one of 
them had fleeves.f The fecond part of their drefs was the tunic. J The 
third part, and the molt remarkable, the brac$,§ which were a fort of 
garments not unlike the trowfers of our failors in the prefent day, fave- 
ing only that they came down to the ancles, and were there tied round 
clofe to the {hoe. Thefe habits, which were certainly worn by all the 
Celtic nations, may be feen frequent enough in many figures on the 
Trajan and Antonine columns j and the authorities quoted below may 
perhaps amount to a proof, that thefe were alfo the habits of the Britons 
who dwelt upon the fea-coafts oppofite to Gaul. 

The perfonal ornaments which the Gauls affe&ed molt, were large ornament, 
chains of gold; thefe they wore round their necks ; mafiy bracelets for thc 
their arms, and rings for the fingers, of the lame metal ; all which were n ° ns ’ 
univerfally ufed by both fexes. And we are well allured that the South 
Britons adorned themfelves in the fame manner ;|| nay, fo generally was 
this tafte diffufed throughout the ifland, (which proves it of long Hand¬ 
ing) that in the north, where gold was not to be procured, the natives 
made chains, rings, and bracelets, of iron j of which, alfo, they were 
not a little proud.** 

It was fome time after the Romans had eftablilhed themfelves in Bri- The change 
tain before the natiyes were prevailed upon to quit their ancient habits. ^theRomans. 
Julius Agricola, who, in all his proceedings, difcovered his prudence as y 
a commander and as a governor, by lenitive meafures led them by de¬ 
grees from one Hep of luxury to another ■, and it is under his adminiftration 
that we firll find them wearing the Roman apparel, which before they 
had Ihewn great diflike to. As they now began to learn the Roman 
language, to build temples, places of affembly, and imitating the cu- 

* Xiphil. ex Dio. Nic. in Sever. § That the Britons alfo wore the bracre, 

+ Varro informs us, that the Britons let Martial bear witnefs, “ Quam veteres 
ufed to wear a garment called a Gaunacum, “ bracbaeBritonis pauperis, &c.” 
which was of divers colours woven toge- || This may be proved from the great va- 
ther, making a gaudy (hew. This gar- riety of rings, and chains of gold, which 
merit anfwers well to the defcription of the were carried before Cara&acus in triumph, 
above robe, or cloak, as given before, page when he was led before the emperor Clau- 
2 5 8 of this volume. dius : thefe he had taken in his wars from 

J The tunic, Strabo exprefsly declares, the monarchs of kingdoms neighbouring 
was worn by the inhabitants of the Cafli- to his own. 

terides, before del'cribed ; the tunic of va- ** See the authority quoted before, 

rious colours makes a part of the habit of 
Boudicea. as before declared. 
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Homs of their conquerors in all their proceedings,* the habits above- 
defcribed were no longer ufed, but the gown of the Romans, and other 
garments more convenient, or perhaps, at leaft, more agreeable. 

The Romans, foon after they had brought the natives to conform to 
their cuftoms and habits, improved the art of making cloth, and there 
was an imperial manufactory eftablifhed at Venta Belgarum, now Win- 
chefter, where all forts of woollen and linen cloth was made for the ufe 
of the Roman army in Britain.f As the Romans improved this art, fd 
alfo at their departure it declined; for the miferies which followed in 
Britain prevented a proper attention being paid to it. 


CHAP. X. 


Learning , and the State of the polite Arts amongft the ancient Britons* 

T HE druids were the only perfons of learning in Britain before, and 
even fome time after, the arrival of the Romans j and to thefe men 
the natives paid the higheft honours, for they were both priefts and phi- 
lofophers. It was cuftomary with the Britons never to perform any fa- 
cred rite without their affiftance, for they believed them to be well ac¬ 
quainted with the will of the gods; and for that reafon were the moft 
proper perfons to offer up their prayers and thankfgivings.J Thefe 
priefts, as we have feen before, were divided into three claffes, the 
bards, the vates, and the druids j§ the firft were poets and muficians ; 
the fecond were priefts and phyfiologifts; and the laft added totheftudy 
of phyfiology, that of moral philofophy.|| 

Thefe priefts polifhed, and brought their fcholars into a more rational 
way of living, and taught them fome branches of ufeful learning. The 
vates, by their refearches into the order of things, endeavoured to lay 
open the hidden fecrets of nature ; whilft the druids were men of a more 
fublime and penetratingfpirit, and acquired the higheft renown by their 
{peculations, which were at once both fubtile and lofty.** 

It is true, at this diftance of time, there is no poflibility of giving a 
clear and diftinft account of the learning of the druids all that we can 
gather, muft be from the flight hints which are to be met with in the an¬ 
cient authors, and which can only lead us to fome few particulars. One 
of their physiological opinions concerning the univerfe, was, that it 

* Tacit. Vita Agricol. § Vide page 191 of this volume, 

f Camd. Brit, in Hampfhire. || Ammian. Marcel. 

% Diod. Sic. lib.v. cap. 31. ** Ibid. 
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Ihould never be entirely- deftroyed, or annihilated, but that it Ihould 
fuffer a lucceffion of violent changes and revolutions, which would be 
produced, fometimes by the predominating power of fire, and fometimes 
by that of.water.* All the reft of their various enquiries into the ori¬ 
gin, nature, laws, and properties, of material objects, are unhappily 
loft $ and this misfortune, moft likely, we chiefly owe to their refufing 
to commit their opinions to writing. 

The druids (who were employed in matters of the higheft fpeculation) Aerology and 
we find inftrudting their fcholars concerning the heavenly bodies and’* 
their motions, and treating of the power and might of the gods.f There 
is little doubt to be made, but that the druids alfo pretended to a know¬ 
ledge of aftrology ; becaufe, of all fuperftitions, this feems the moft 
likely to lay faft hold upon the minds of men ; and when moft of the reft 
were abolifhed as abfurd, this held its confequence, and was not utterly 
rejected till very latter days : however this maybe, it is certain that they 
were aftronomers, though we know but little of their opinions upon this 
fubjedt; nor can we in the leaft pretend to inveftigate their ideas of the 
mundane fyftem. Their time they computed by nights they had alfo 
the divifion of months and years j§ both which they are faid to have be¬ 
gun from the full of the moon : but if they reckoned only twelve moons 
in their year, their computation muft have fallen confiderably fhort of 
the folar year,' and would have foon called for an alteration j yet by 
what means they rectified the deficiency is not known. It is certain that 
they paid great regard to the age of the moon whenever they proceeded 
on any bufinefs of importance ; and the time that there was a new moon, 
or that fhe was at the full, was always efteemedthe moft aufpicious.|| 

From a great variety of circumftances we may be led to conclude, that Arithmetic, 
the druids were fkilled in the art of arithmetic, which muft have been ^° m r ‘ :r h y ’ 0 7 A 
abfolutely necefiary in all their computations, as well as in their public thSids.. 
and private accounts. Their knowledge of the Greek alphabet is 
thought to have been two ways ferviceable to them; firft, as letters j 
and fecondly, as figures. With refpecl to geometry 5 to what extent 
their knowledge of this fcience was carried, we can by no means deter¬ 
mine; yet it feems they were acquainted with it, becaufe they deter¬ 
mined the bounds and limits of all eftates which were difputed j and we 
find them engaged in the more fublime fpeculations of geometry, as 
meafuring the magnitude of the earth, nay, of the world itlelf. Geo¬ 
graphy again it feems reafonable that they lhould have fome /kill in, 
becaufe when annual difputes were referred to the arch-druid, and the 
provincial druids delivered in their determinations upon fuch matters as 
might relate to eftates and landed poflefiions, this muft be fettled by the 
afcertaining in fome meafurethe extent of fuch poffefllons.**' 

* Strabo, lib. iv. § Pliny’s Nat. Hifl. lib. xvi. cap. 44. 

f C«ef. Bel. Gal. lib. vi. &: Pomp. Mela, || Ibid, 
lib. iii. cap. 2. ** Vide Borlafs’s Hiflory of Cornwall, 

t Caef. ut fup. and Stukeley’s Stone Hengc. 

The 
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Mechanical The Druids were certainly well verfed in mechanical knowledge; 
fheTaufds? ° this may be eafily proved, when we recolleCt that Stone Henge, and a 
great variety of other ponderous ftruCtures, are the lafting remains ! of 
their fkill; for it mult require no mean dexterity, to convey fuch im- 
menfe ft ones from place to place, and to raife them to fuch heights as 
we now find them.* 

u.at th"° diutfs The druids alfo were the only phyficians amongft the Gauls and 
Ldofphyfic . 1 'Britons } f which people were the more particularly inclined, to make 
application to them for relief, becaufe they thought that all internal 
difeafes proceeded from the anger of the gods, and therefore none could 
be fo proper to make interceflion for, them, as the prieft of thofe ve¬ 
ry deities from whom their afflictions came j for this caufe alfo they of¬ 
fered facrifices, when fick ; and if dangeroufly ill, the better to prevail 
upon the gods to reftore them to health, a man was flain, and facrificed 
upon their altars j and this belief alfo gave the fuppofed power to charms 
and incantations, fo frequently pra&ifed in thofe times of fuperftition, 
to-drive away evil fpirits, and to heal difeafes. J 
a T nd e rur n er 0m of What knowledge they had in the anatomy of the human body can- 
the drufds! ° not be afeertained, yet is it highly probable that they had fome general 
ideas of the mufcles, nerves, great blood veflels, and other external 
parts of the body j and alfo of the chief inteftines ; and this they might 
have learned from a long courfe of human facrifices. Modern authors 
indeed, have enlarged greatly upon this fubjeCt, and attributed to them, 
a much more extenfive knowledge of anatomy ; but as what they have 
advanced is-meerly conjectural, we have neither fpace nor leiliire toinfert 
their various opinions.§ The druidical practice of furgery, without 
doubt, extended to the healing of wounds, fetting of broken bones, the 
reducing of difiocations, and fuch obvious branches of the art. Yet all 
this was not done in a plain ready way; but the fimplicity of their 
practice was concealed, and numberlefs charms, fpells, and incantations 
made ufe of, to deceive the patient, and encreafe their own confe- 
quence. 

Botany of the Since the chief of their medicines were compofed of the juice and 
di-uids. fiecoCtions of various herbs, we may be well allured, that botany was 

not the leaft of their ftudies. The mifletoe, and the ceremonies ufed 
in cutting it from the tree whereon it was found growing, as alfo the 
manner of gathering|| the herb Samulos, as well as their medicinal vir- 
« 

* Vkle Borlafs’s Hift. Cornwall &Stuke- be efteemed the mod fublime and facred 
ley’s Stope Henge. • part of the art of healing. Pliny’s Nat. 

+ Pliny’s Nat, Hift. lib. xxx. cap. r. Hift. ut fup. 

j There is no perfon that makes any § See Stukeley’s Stone Henge, Borlafs’s 
doubt, fays Plihy, but that magic derived Ant. of Cornwall, Dr. Henry’s Hift. Brit, 
its origin from medicine, and that by its &c. 

iflatterlng and delulive powers, it came to ,|| Vide page 196 of this volume. 
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tues, have been before declared.* To thefe we may add, the Selago, a 
kind of hedge hyfop, which was greatly admired by the druids ; the 
perfon who gathered it was to be cloathed in a white garment, and 
to offer a facrifice of bread and wine before he proceeded to take it; 
when he had done this, he was to cover his right hand with the fkirt 
of his robe, and with a hook, made of more precious metal than iron, 
cut up the herb, which he was carefully to place in a clean cloth 5 thus 
gathered, the herb pofTeffed various wonderful qualities, and was a 
powerful charm and prefervative from misfortunes, and fudden acci¬ 
dents of all kinds.-}- Vervaine alfo was in great efteem with the dru¬ 
ids, and many extraordinary virtues attributed to it. Befides thefe, a 
multitude of others might be found ■, but as their virtues depended on 
fond ceremonies , which all bordered upon the fame fuperftition, it 
will be needlefs as well as tirefome, to proceed in the defcription of 
them. 

One thing ought not to be omitted here, which is, fome account of The Anguinum 
the Anguinum or ferpent’s egg, which the druids had in high efteem 4 orferpent ’ s egs ‘ 
and it was formed, as they pretended, by a great multitude of ferpents 
clofe intwined together, from the frothy faliva proceeding from their 
throats j when it was made, it was raifed up in- the air by their com¬ 
bined luffing ; and to render it efficacious, it was to be caught in a 
clean white cloth, before it could fall to the ground; the perfon who 
performed this office, was obliged inftantly to mount a fwift horfe, 
and ride away full fpeed, to avoid the purfuits of the ferpents, who fol¬ 
lowed him with great rage, until they were flopped by- fome river. 

Having thus obtained the wonderful egg, he proceeded in the next 
place to try whether it was genuine or not ; which was done by en- 
chafing it in gold, and throwing it into a river; if it fwam againft 
the ftream, its virtue was indifputable j and thofe who carried it about 
them, fhould, by its powerful influence, be fuperior to their adverfaries 
in all difputes j it would alfo procure them the favour and friendffiip of 
great men.j: But all this is, in general, looked upon as a fable of 
the druids, in order to procure the greater price for thefe eggs, which 
they fold at a high rate to the credulous people it is true indeed, va¬ 
rious opinions have been delivered upon this fubjedt, yet none of them 
founded upon any certain fadts.§ 

Feint is the light thrown upon the methods purfued by the druids Preparation of 
in preparing their medicines y fome few hints,, it is true,, we meet with, raedidne ‘ 
of their extradling the juice of herbs, their bruifing and fteeping them 
in water, infufing them in wine, boiling them, and making fumes 
from them,|| and the like; it alfo appears, that they were not ignorant 
of making falves and ointments, from vegetables. 

* Vide page 196 of this volume. § See Borlafs lit fup.&c. 

+ Pliny, lib. xxiv, cap. ii. || Pliny’s Nat. Hift. lib. xvi. cap. 44. libi 

t Ibid, lib, xxix. cap. 3, xxiv, cap. 11, lib. xxv. cap, 9, et alia. 
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When we remember the opportunities which the druids had of dis¬ 
playing their eloquence, we fhall not fo much wonder at the effett their 
Speeches frequently had upon their hearers. They taught their pupils, 
and harangued to them concerning their do&rines; they made public 
fpeeches to the people, and inftrufted them in morality ; they pleaded 
in courts of juftice, and in great councils of the ftate declared their opi¬ 
nions ; and either by inviting difcourfes, perfuaded the chiefs to peace, 
or elfe in powerful declamations, ufed every incentive to provoke them 
to war ; and we find their fpeeches were never in vaih, for the greateft 
attention was always paid to their inftrudions and advice.* The 
kings and leaders of the Britons who were inftru&ed by the druids, 
partook of their eloquence ; for always before an engagement, they 
harangued their army, and endeavoured to fire the minds of their fol- 
diers with the hopes of glory and conqueft, and to raife in them a 
contempt of death and danger. Though thofe elegant fpeeches which 
are handed down to us, by the Roman authors, of feveral Britifh 
chiefs, are not entirely genuine, yet the effeft which their exhorta¬ 
tions are faid to have produced upon their troops, may plainly prove 
the force and energy with which they were delivered.f 

The druids have lain under very grievous accufations, on account 
of their magical juggles; but in Britain thefe delufions feem to 
have been carried to a more &traordinary length, and with greater 
fuccefs,' than in any other Celtic nation; for they pra&ifed fo many 
ceremonies and magical rites, that they were faid to have exceed¬ 
ed even the Perfians themlelves and by this art they pretended 
to difcover the defigns of the gods, and foretel future events. § The 
Eubate or Vates, alfo inveftigated the moft fublime fecrets of nature, 
and by aufpices and facrifices delivered out prophetic fpeeches. || Yet af¬ 
ter all, what were thefe more than a fort of religious juggles, which were 


* The Gauls, and moft likely the Bri¬ 
tons, alfo had a god, named Ogmius, which 
in their language fignified eloquence; they 
pictured him out as an old man, furround- 
ed by a great multitude of people, all of 
whom were held by fmall chains, which 
came from his tongue to their ears ; and 
the multitude were not difpleafed with 
their bondage, but on the contrary, looked 
with admiration upon him. Lucian (who 
tells this ftory) feemiug to be furprifed at 
this ftrange reprefentation, was anfwered 
by a Gauliih druid, in the following man¬ 
ner : You will not wonder when I inform 
you, that contrary to the Greeks, we make 
Hercules (whom we call Ogmius) the 
god of eloquence, whereas they attribute 
that honour to Mercury, who is far infe¬ 


rior to Hercules in power and ftrength. 
We make him an old man, becaufe elo¬ 
quence is never fo forcible as when it pro¬ 
ceeds from the mouth of the aged ; and 
the relation that the mouth has to the ear, 
juftifies that part of the picture which you 
wonder at, the (lender chains reaching 
from the tongue of the deity, to the ears 
of the multitude, by which he holds them 
faft; nor is it any difgrace to reprefen t 
Hercules in this fafhion, for it was by his 
eloquence that he lucceeded in eveiy 
thing, and fubdued the hearts of all men. 
Lucian in Hercules Gallicus. 

f Vide page 17, 24 and 32 of this vol. 

| Pliny’s Nat. Hift. lib. xxx. cap. 1. 

§ Mela, lib iii. cap. 2. 

|| Ammian. Marcell. lib. xv. cap. 19. 

praftifed 
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pradfcifed by the heathenifh priefts in all ages, and of almoft all na¬ 
tions. ' 

It feems certain that the druids knew the ufe of letters, becaufe Letters known 
their public and private accounts were always kept in writing.* The j“ d th j 10 d ^ ,ds 
knowledge of the Greek alphabet, thofe of Gaul received fro m the 
Greek merchants at Marfailles, who had fixed themfelves there for the 
convenience of carrying on their trade with the Britons ; for the 
merchandife from'Britain was carried by land thidier, and from thence 
fent to the different nations, where thofe merchants traded :f the dru¬ 
ids of Britain, either had the fame alphabet from their neighbours 
the Gauls, or elfe might learn it from the Greek merchants, who came 
frequently into the ifland. 

The fchools and feminaries of learning amongfi: the druids, were held ^ n ° a °|* s and f fe * 
in the deep receffes of groves and forefts, and the caverns of the earth] in learning. ° 
thofe places they inftrudted the youth j who were committed to their 
charge, in the knowledge that was neceffary for them, according to the 
ftation of life which it was intended they Ihould fill. The coming of 
the Romans made a great alteration in the modes of learning amongfi 
the Britons : Julius Agricola is the firfl we find who paid any atten¬ 
tion to the inftrudtion of the provincials j he, we are allured, took great 
care to have the fons of the chief Britons taught the liberal fciences ; 
and fuch was the fuccefs, that they who had before defpifed the Ro¬ 
man language, now became defirous of acquiring it, and made a rapid 
progrefs in learning and eloquence.^ After the converfion of the Bri¬ 
tons tochriflianity, the learning was chiefly confined to the priefts and 
religious profefiors, and by degrees the monafteries became the great 
feminaries of learning. 

The fculptures and images of the Britons are all of them loft. The Artoffcuipture, 
Gauls ufed to ornament their ihields with images of beafts made of 
brafs, and upon their helmets they placed horns of brafs, figures of 
birds, or the faces of four-footed beafts ;|| and it is highly probable, 
that this art of embellilhing their fhields and helmets, was not un¬ 
known to the Britons ; for every warlike people, feem to have taken 
great pride in the beauty of their arms j which they either traced with 
figures, or polifhed with extraordinary care. The Romans who car¬ 
ried the art of fculpture to great perfedtion, improved the ftate of 
it in Britain, a great variety of their bafs-reliefs and images, have 
been found in various parts of the kingdom} and it was very foon 
after their firft arrival, that they began .to manifeft proofs of their 
ficill, for as early as the year 61, not twenty years from the inva- 

* Cnef. Bel. Gal. lib. vi, § Tacit. Vit. Agric. 

+ Strabo, lib. iv. || Diod. Sic. lib. r. 

t Mela, ut fup. 
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fion under Claudius Csefar, we find a. ftatue of Victory in the city-of 
Camulodunum.* 

Art of painting. We know but little of the Rate of painting, and -the art of colour¬ 
ing amongft the Britons, before the arrival of the Romas ; we read in¬ 
deed, of their painting their bodies. The fouthern Britons when they 
went to war ftained themfelves all over with woad, which made* them 
of a blue colour if and this they did to appear more formibable to 
their enemies. Again at their public feafts and folemn feftivals, all 
of them, whether men, women, or children, were ftripped naked:, and 
drained over with woad, to l'uch a degree, that they appeared- like 
Ethiopians yet this was but a kind of waih, or plain colour, uni¬ 
formly laid all over them. In the north the art of painting, or flam¬ 
ing their fkins, was carried to greater perfection; for there we find 
them picturing upon their bodies the reprefentation of herbs, flowers, 
trees, and animals of all kinds.§ 

The Romans The Romans, who were alfo well acquainted with the arts of defign 
o? P a°r t in he art and colouring, without doubt, inftrufted the Britons in the fame; 
o painting. an( j this we may be partly allured of, from the pictures and delinea¬ 
tions of their Gods, which remained upon the walls of their cities in 
the days of Gildas Badonicus; yet becaufe they might be either greatly 
defaced by time, or the work of ruder hands ; -they are faid, by that 
pious author, to have been hideous and ugly; but the prejudices, which 
he might have conceived againfl them, as the reliques of idolatry, 
may have caufed him to look upon them in this frightful light ;|) or 
perhaps many of them may have beeen intended to reprefent fatyrs and 
fylvan gods, who are always drawn as deformed and ugly. 

The art of po- Their remarkable fondnefs for poetry, may be eafily conceived, from 
e«V!n. bards their laws and doCtrines, whether religious or moral, being all in verfe; 

the whole employment of the bards, was poetry of one kind or other; 
their compositions were various j the aCtions of great men they cele¬ 
brated in heroic poems,** which they fung to the fweet founds of the 
lyre;ft again they would compofe fatirical poems, in which they cen- 
fured the vices and immoralities of the age j and fuch was the 
power and harmony of their numbers, when they touched upon the 
pathetic, and ftrove to move the imaginations of men, that they would 

* Tacit. Annal. lib. xiv. cap. io. ** Diod. Sic. lib. v. 

•j- Caef. Bel. Gal. lib. v. cap. io. f f Poflidonius of Apamea informs us, 

J Pliny’s Nat.Hift. lib. xxii. cap. r. that it was acuftom common amongft the 

§ Herodian, lib iii. cap. 46. Celtic princes, when they went to war, to 

|| The words of Gildas deferibing thefe carry a certain number of poets with 
pictures of their gods, are as follows : them, who eat at their tables, and fang 
“ quorum nonnulla, lineamentis ad hue their praifes to the people, who gathered 
deformibus intra vel extra deferta mcenia round them in crouds. Athenaeas, lib. vi. 
folito more rigentia, torvis vultibus intvie- cap. 12. 
mur.” Gild.Hift. cap. 2. Diod. Sic. lib. v. 

* . run 
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run in between two armies, juft upon the point qf engaging in bat- 
tie, and by their longs overcome ithe paflibns of the rough warriors, 
and make them -throw down their arms •* on the contrary, no doubt, 
when they were. defirpug of blowing up the flames of war and fedition 
in the minds of their hearers, they had other fongs to raife their cou¬ 
rage, .and let loofe the fury of refentment in their breafts. 

Mufic feems always to have been happily united with the flights of The mufiC of 
poetry by the Britilh bards j their poems they conftantly fung to the the ards ‘ 
harp j and their tafte in mufic, as well as in the expreflion of their 
words, is plainly proved, by the wonderful effedl it had upon the fur¬ 
rounding multitude, who liftened to their ftrains. 

The harp or lyre, is faid to have been invented by the Scythians, and The lyre by 
it was ufed by all the Celtic nationsj in its primitive ftate, it had only whom mventei ’ 
four or five firings or thongs, which were made of an ox’s hide j and 
it was ufudlly played upon with a pledlrum, made of the jaw-bone of 
a goat but by degrees it was improved, and became a very excellent 
inftrument; the form of thofe ufed by the BjritHh bards, as well as 
the number of firings wherewith they were flrung, or how they were 
playedupon, are circumflances we have no mea|is'left to difcover. 

Learning, and every other polite art, gradually loft ground, fome The decmfe of 
time before the departure of the Romans from Britain ; and after they ^on^the Bn. 
had finally taken their leave, they funk entirely to the ground : all their tons, 
records of antient times were loft or deftroyed, J fo that the bare out¬ 
lines of the people, and the tranfadtions of this important period is 
all we could trace out, from the curfory mention we meet with of them 
in the Roman authors. 


* Diod. Sic. ut fup. 

f Pelioutier, Hill. Celt. cap. 9. p. 360. 
note 30. & vide Dr. Henry’s Hill. Brit. v. I. 

J Gildas Sapiens, himielf a Briton, de¬ 
clares himfelf unfatisfied, whether the an¬ 
cient Britons ever had any records or wri¬ 
tings, totranfmit their hiltory and origi¬ 
nal to pollerity ; and therefore plainly 
confefles, “ that he took all his hiltory 
“ out of foreign writers, and not out of 
“ any writings or records left by his own 


“ countrymen, which were either loll or 
“ burnt by the enemy at home, or car- 
“ ried by exiles into foreign countries.” 
Gild. Hilt. And Ninnius in the preface 
to his Hiltoiy of Britain, complains, that 
the greatelt fcholars amonglt theBritons had 
but little learning, and that they had left 
no memorials; and confefles, that whate¬ 
ver he had written, was collected out of 
the annals and chronicles of the holy fa¬ 
thers. Pref. Ninn. Hill. Brit. 
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CHAP. XI. 


Dejeripion of the Britons, and their ‘particular Manners. 

The face of theRE AT Britain, which is now fo fair and flourifhing, was in the 
cUnuTmes.* 11 " V-T times we are treating of, little better than a wild defart, covered 
with woods, and full of bogs, fens, and marfhes ; except perhaps forae 
few countries in the fouthern parts, which lay near the fea-fliore, where the 
inhabitants being more civilized, had begun to cultivate the land, and fow 
corn. Many of thefe marlhes were drained by the Romans, who made 
folid roads through them, from one part of their poflefiions in. the ifland 
to another j they alfo built bridges, and did every thing neceflary for the 
improvement of the country. In Calidonia, where thefe conquerors 
feldom went, fuch improvements did not take place; for when the em¬ 
peror Severus, A. D. 207, with his army, invaded the northern nations, * 
he met with almoft inlurmountable obftacles, from the wild and un¬ 
cultivated ftate of the country j fo that in order to profecute his. march,, 
he was obliged to cut down whole forefts, dry up morafles, build brid¬ 
ges, and fill up the bogs 3 till at laft his troops were fo wearied, and 
harrafled with a continual fuccefiion of difficulties, that many, unable 
to proceed any further, begged of their compauions to kill them, left 
they fhould fall alive into the hands of their enemies. It is faid, that 
the emperor loft no fewer than fifty thoufand of his troops in this un¬ 
profitable expedition.* 

The pwfons of The Britons, in general, appear to have been a tall,f ftrong,. nimble,, 
the Britons, an d come ly people j though they were not all alike, for the Calidoni- 
ans are described as the ftrongeft built, and the beft able to endure 
hardfhips; for they were accuftomed, from the nature of their climate, 
to fatigues of all kinds j they could endure hunger and cold with 
great patience, and would remain for feveral days in the fens and mo¬ 
rafles, up to the neck in water, without touching food of any kind 
thefe men, from their large limbs, and red hair, were thought to have 
come originally from Germany. The Silures, were remarkable for 
their fwarthy complexions, and their hair, which was generally curled : 
thefe have been thought to have come from Spain, whilit thofe who pof- 
fefled the fea-coafts oppofite to Gaul, are univerfally agreed to have 
been like the Gauls, and moft likely fprung from them.§ As the Celtic 

* Xipil. ex Dio. Nicaeo. in Sever, ry ftraight upon their legs ; nor had they 

f Strabo lays, that he faw certain Bri- any very fine features, or elegance of lhape 
tilli youths at Rome, who were one foot or limbs. Strabo, lib. iv. 
and a half higher than the talleft perfon J Xiphil. ex Dio. in Sever, 
there: he remarks that they were fairer in § Tacit. Vit, Agric, 
perfon than the G auls, but did not Hand ve¬ 


nations 
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nations in general are faid to have been remarkable for their blue eyes, 
we may- fairly judge that thofe of the Britons were the fame. As the 
Britons were a people of good conftitutions, and lived in a fimple man¬ 
ner, we need not wonder that they Ihould arrive at great ages. Some of 
them are faid to have exceeded one hundred years.* 

In genius the Britons excelled the Gauls, who were an acu te and The genera! 
ready people.f In their tempers they were proud and hafty, con- 'heBrUonsf 
temning* * § danger, and fwift to revenge; they were brave and valiant in 
the field of battle,, but cruel and bloody to the enemies whom they 
had conquered.$ Curiofity, credulity, and ficklenefs, were the national 
foibles both of the Gauls and Britons ; and to all thefe, at times, were 
owing the misfortunes of both thefe people.^ On the other hand, the 
Britons were open, generous, grateful, and docile ; being perfedtly lim- 
ple and honeft in all their dealings,! they fubmitted with pleafure to what 
was mild and legal, but were impatient of reftraint, and oppoled coura- 
gioufly all tyranny, and attempts to enllave them j but of all others, this 
was the ftrongeft charafteriftic of the Calidonians, many of whom put 
their wives and children to death with their own hands, rather than they 
Ihould fall into- the power of the Romans ;** they alfo were equally re¬ 
markable for their focial affection and duty towards their parents. 

Another remarkable part of the character of the ancient Britons, was Thcbofpiuiity 
their hofpitality to Arrangers ; towards whom they always behaved withand^theWx"^ 
the greateft: kindnefs, and received them with joy and feftivity, holdings^, 
nothing too good for them that their houfe afforded.f| With relpefl to 

* Plutarch declares that fome of them Hop, even againft their wills, and they 
lived to one hundred and twenty years, would enquire of them the news of the 
Vide Camden, in his Preface to his Brit. time, what .they had heard, or might 

•f Tacit. Vita Agric. know, concerning any matter; and the 

J This one may find by their behaviour common people would croud round the 
to the Roman captives, whom they took merchants in the towns, and oblige them 
in the famous revolt under Boudicea, to inform them from what country they 
queen of the.Icenians, fee page 23, of this came, and what news they have there., 
volume. Diodorus Siculus and Strabo Influenced by fuch reports and informa- 
both inform us that the Gauls ufed to cut- tions, they would creduloufly determine 
off the heads of their enemies whom they matters of the greateft moment, and fre* 
had flain in battle; and fuch as were of a quently to their great difadvantage; fince 
high, rank they anointed with a certain they gave credit to every doubtful report, 
mixture, to preferve them, and kept them and many imnofed on them things invent- 
in their houfes to fhew to ftrangers, to ed to pleafe them. Caff. Bel. Gal. Jib. iv. 
whom they boafted of their own great adis, cap. 5. 

or the: valour of their predeceflors; and || Diodorus Siculua fays of the Britons, 
fhewed thofe heads as proof of the truth of that their manners were plain and fimple, 
their affertions. There feems but little and that they were abfolute ftrangers to the 
doubt to be made of the Britons doing the pernicious cunning and diflimulation of the 
fame, fince in moft other matters they fol- generality of people in his time. Diod. 
lowed the Gauls fo clofely. Diod, Sic. Sic. lib. v. cap. 21. 
lib v. Strabo, lib. iv. ** Tacit. Vita Agric. 

§ Caffar informs us that it was the cu- f f, Diod, Sic. lib. v, 

ftom with die Gauls, to oblige travellers ta 
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their chaftity, it feems their ideas , were grbfs and.unpolifhed.* * * § As they 
had not wherewithal to live luxuriaully, fo their frugality.is not to be 
commended, for they were very eafily drawn into all. kinds of,excefs,t 
and drunkennels was a vice they,-frequently gave way to ; they would 
often drink until they were entirely overcome with the liquor, or 
inflamed with a kind of .madnefs; and the bad effefts of this vice was, 
that thereby fudden,quarrels happened amqngfc them; for when they 
had drank freely, they would- hart up and;fight furioufly, without the 
leak regard to their lives or fafety.j Another > hlemifh in their charac¬ 
ter, was, their pronenefs to public robberies, efpecially in the north ; for 
the Maaeatae and Calidonians fupported themfelves in great meafure by- 
plunder and fpoils, which they took from their neighbours in the fouth,, 
whom they frequently diftreffed to the greateft degree in a moft cruel 
and barbarous manner.§ 

Ranks of men Of the ranks of men amongft both the Gauls and Britons we find 
Britons! thc but two forts, that enjoyed any confuierable honours, and thefe were the 
druids and the nobles: concerning the druids, enough has been faid al¬ 
ready ; the nobles, or heads of clans, as many of them as formed a com¬ 
munity, or ftate, were obliged, when any war broke out, to, join in the 
profecution of it; and as any one of thefe were fuperior either in quality 
or power, fo he had more retainers about him, and in this his honour 
chiefly confifted. The common people were looked upon almoft in the 
light of flaves, and could do nothing of their own accord; neither were 
they admitted to any councils, moft of them being opprelfed with debt, 
the weight of taxes, or the injuftice of the great, fubmitted themfelves 
to the vaflalage of the nobles, who had the fame power over them as if 
they were flaves;|| and indeed they were frequently abufed, and fold as 
fuch.** 

the h Brit°o U ns°to l iave ^ greateft reafon to believe that the Britons behaved with 

wards the fair- all becoming decency and refpeft towards the fair-fex. We find that the 
{tx - brutal carriage of the Romans towards the daughters of Boudicea, and 

the affronts which they put upon her, were great incentives to that de- 
ftrudive revolt that broke out foon after.|f What their ceremonies of 
marriage were, or what the particular employment of their wives, is not 
known;but without doubt it was their charge to overlook the affairs of 
the houfe, and pay attention to fuch bufinefs as more properly belongs to 
women than men ; and had the care of their children until they were of 


* Caef. Bel. Gal. lib. v. & vide page 248 
of this volume. 

+ Tacit. Vita Agric, 

j Diod. Sic. ut l’up. 

§ See the firft part of the Chronicle. 
f| Caef. Bel. Gal. lib. vi. 

** Strabo, lib. iv. 
f f Tacit. Anna!, lib. xiv. cap. to, 
ff Csefar relates a remarkable circum- 
flance relative to the marriage dowers 


amongft the Gauls. “ Whatever fum 
“ the hulbands receive with their wives, 
“ by way of dower, (fays he) fo much 
“ of their own poffeflions (a calculation 
4 ‘ being made) they join to that for- 
“ tune; a clear account is kept of this 
“ money, and its- intereft preferved, and 
“ the longeft liver of the two inherits the 
“ whole.” C«f. Bel. Gal. lib. vi. cap. 17. 


fit 
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fit age to be put under-the tuition of the druids. Their houlhold furni¬ 
ture we can by no means pretend to difplay ; their beds, indeed, might be 
nothing more than (kins of beads, fpread upon the floor within their lit¬ 
tle cots. 

The original diet of the Britons was plain and Ample, nor do they Diet of the bh- 
feem to have had any idea of luxury in food before the arrival of the Ro- toas ' 
mans. Some of the northern nations lie under the horrid accufation of 
eating their fellow-creatures •* * * § but this heavy charge is thought by mo¬ 
dern authors to have been groundlefs, and only to have arifen from mif- 
take, or wrong information $ which opinion (as every one ought to think 
as charitably as poffible) is not without a tolerable foundation.f 

The fouthern Britons had great plenty, as well as variety of provifions, pi cn ty of pro. 
though they fuperftitioufly abftained from eating hares, hens, and geefejJ ^uth'fBrua'n 
however, a bird, named Chenerotes, (iuppofed to be a kind of wild 
fowl) was in the higheft efteem amongft them.§ They had alfo a great 
plenty of venifon, befides their tame cattle, as oxen, fheep, and goats, 
which they drove about from place to place, and which, indeed, confti- 
tuted the chief wealth of the inland Britons; all thefe, it feems, they 
killed and drefied for their ufe, as their neceffity required them. 

It is remarked of the Celtic nations in general, that they eat very lit-Manner of dref- 
tie bread at their entertainments, but a great deal of flelh, which they their food ' 
either boiled in water, or broiled upon the coals, or roafted on fpits j 
and of the Gauls, in particular, it is faid, that near the place where they 
intended to make an entertainment they ufually kindled great fires, 
whereon they placed pots, and near them fpits, on which they roafted large 
joints of meat of various kinds.|| The Gauls and Britons had fait, with 
which they ufed to fait their provifions, and preferve them. In ancient 
time fait was a part of the commodities which the Britons received from 
the Phoenicians, in exchange for their tin and lead ;** but, fometime after, 
they learned a method of making it themfelves, inftrufted, perhaps, by 
the Gauls, who purfued the following procefs:—They raifed a pile of 
.trees, chiefly of oaks and hazels, and having fet it on fire, burnt it to 
charcoal, and whilft it was red hot, they poured fait water upon it, which 
produced a kind of fait of a blackifh hue.j-f 

Their cattle afforded them milk, and amongft the more civilized swcUy ofpio- 
Britons perhaps the art of making cheefe and butter might not be un- nonii^nd'wty. 
known ; but we are allured that the more northern nations were totally 


* Diod.-Sic. lib. v. cap. 32. & Hieron. 
adver. Soven. lib. ii. 

f Dr. Henry’s Hiftory of Britain, voJ. I. 
pages 478 & 479. 

t Cajf. Bel. Gal. lib. v. 

§ Pliny’s Nat. Hift. lib. x. cap. 22. 

|| Polliclonius, &-Diod. Sic. lib. v, 

** Strabo, lib. iv. 

f f Tacit. Annal. lib', xiii. fub fine. 
Pliny’s Nat. I-Iift, lib, xxxi. cap. 7. 


Jt For it is thought that the words of 
Strabo, declaring ** that fome of the an- 
“ cient Britons were fo very ignorant, 
“ that though they had great quantities 
“ of milk, yet they knew not how to make 
“ cheefe, &c.” ought not to be taken in a 
generalfenfe, as regarding the whole illand, 
but only that part of it that wa9 moft un- 
poli/hed. Vide Strabo, lib. iv. 
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ignorant of it nor had they fuch variety of food as; was produced in the 
fouth, for they inhabited the barren mountains, and their country was 
full of moraflfes and marfhes ; neither had they any cultivated lands, fo 
that their whole provision confifted of milk and flelh, either of their tame 
cattle, or fuch as they got by hunting, or wild fruits and , roots j for 
we are allured they would not eat fifti, though their rivers abounded with 
them : if they ever fed upon greater dainties than fuch as are juft men¬ 
tioned, thofe were only the fpoils which they had taken from their fou- 
thern neighbours.* 

The drinks The drinks of the Gauls and Britons were chiefly ale, or mead; the lat- 
uiua] amongii ter ma de of honey, diluted with water, and fermented ; and the former, 
Bntons. w jji c h f eems to have been their more common drink,’ was ufually made 
of barley j the grain being fteepedin water, was made to germinate, by 
which its fpirit was excited, and fet at liberty; it was then dried and 
ground, and after infufed into a certain quantity of water, and being 
fermented, became a warm, ftrengthening, and intoxicating liquor: j- 
when they found a deficiency of barley, feveral other grains were fubfti- 
tuted in its ftead, as wheat, rye, oats, and millet. Wine they had but 
frhall quantities of, which was imported by the merchants who traded 
with them, but they were moft immoderately fond of it; and when they 
had it in their pofleflion, would feldom leave it till-they had either drank 
it all out, or fo far inebriated themfelves as to be deprived of all fenfibi- 

Hty4 

Manner of lit-J] When they fat at.meat, it was not upon feats or benches, but upon the 

ting at meat. g roun d . whereon, inftead of carpet^, they fpread the ikins of wolves, or 
dogs. The guefts all of them iat round about, and the food was placed 
before them, and every one took his part; they were waited upon by the 
younger people of both fexes.§ Such as had not Ikins were content 
with a little hay or ftraw, which was laid under them. 

Sxercifes of the The exercifes of the Britons were robuft and manly j they praflifed, 
ajmons. without doubt, like other barbarous nations, feats of war, and ftrove to 
make themfelves expert in the ufe ofrarms. They do not feem to have 

* Xiphil. e* Dio. Nic. in Sever. *or ftrong. They continued drinking 

f Ifidorus Oris, lib. xx. cap. 2. To-the fometimes twenty-four, and fometimes for- 
,fame purpofe Diodorus Siculus, “ The ty-eight hours. It was reckoned a piece 
“ Gauls made a ftrong liquor of barley, of manhood to drink until they were 
“ which they call Zithus ; they alfo made a drunk, and there were two men with abar- 
“ a drink of honey, diluted with water.” row attending pundtually on fuch occa- 
lib,.v. ftons. They flood at the door until fome 

$ Ibid. In the Scottifh iflands (where became drunk, and they carried them up- 
many of. the old Britifh cuftoms are ftill on the barrow to bed, and returned again 
preferved) “Themanner of drinking (fays totheirpoftas long as any continued frelh; 
Martin) ufed by the chief men, is'called in and fo carried off the whole company one by 
their language Streak, i. e. around, for the one as they became drunk.” Martin’s De¬ 
company fat in a circle, and-the cup-bearer feription of the Weftern Iflands, p. 106. 
filled round to them, and all was drank § Diod. Sic. lib. v. 
out, whatever liquor it was, whether weak 


dedicated 
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dedicated their leifure hours to conftant idlenefs, or difiipation, as the Ger¬ 
mans were wont to do, but attended t6-recreations of various forts. Of 
their furprifing agility and alertnefs we have many proofs; they were 
fwift of foot, and incomparable/wimmers.* 

The Gauls and Britons burned the bodies of their dead; and their Funerals of the 
funerals, according to the quality of the perfon, were grand and magni- Bnt0I,s ' 
ficent: around the pile the friends and relations of the deceafed were 
affembled, and threw into the flames whatever he thought- valuable in 
his life-time ; particularly his arms, and fuch animals as were favourites. 

In ancient times it had been cufbomary alfo to burn his flaves and fervants 
with him, efpecially if he were of high quality,f‘ that he might not go 
unattended into the other world ; and, for the fame reafon, frequently; 
his deareft friends would rufh voluntarily into the fire, in order to ac¬ 
company their departed companion to his ftation in the future life.£ 

When the aihes were gathered up, with them was buried the bonds and 
contradts for money, that were made during the life-time of the deceafed, 
that he might fliew them in the other world, and exadt the money of his 
debtors, which was due to him.§ 

The dead body being burned, and the aihes collected together, the laft Monuments of 
fad office of the friends of the deceafed was to lay them in fome place of g h r * t a 0 ” c s ient 
reft. The common fort of people molt likely had their aihes laid in a hole 
dug in the earth, near where the funeral had been performed, and over the 
grave might be raifed a little hillock of earth, or tuffs. Thofe of more 
confequence were put into the ftone cheft, or kift vean, a rude monu¬ 
ment, frequently found in various parts of Britain, and was ufually com- 
pofed of five large flat ftones; four of them made the fides, the fifth 
ierved by way of cover; fometimes thefe were placed on the top of a high 
hillock, or barrow j at other times a hill was made Over them: the bar- 
rows were ufually made of earth, though often ornamented with large 
ftones fet round about them, or with a little trench. Kings and nobles 
had more obvious monuments raifed over their afhes : thefe are called 
Cromleh's ftone tables, and are ufually formed by one large flat ftone, 
laid on three or four other ftones, which are fet upright, or poft-ways, 
to-fuftain it.|| 


’* Th\i9 Boudicea, in her famous fpeech 
to the Britons, rcmonftrates, “ If we fly, 
“ we are fo fwift of foot, that the Romans 
“ cannot overtake us ; if they fly, they 
“ cannot efcapc our purfui t. We can 
“ pafs rivers by fwimmmg which they can 
u hardly pafs in boats.” Xiphil. ex Dio. 
in Nerone. 

f Cic'f. Bel. Gal. lib. v. 

Mela, lib. iii. cap. 2. 


§ Ibid. 

|| Some authors, inftead of Cromleh, 
write Cromlech. See two of thefe ancient 
monuments, plate III. For a further ac¬ 
count of them, the reader is referred to 
the firfl: volume of the Hojlba Angel 
cynnart, or View of the Manners and 
Cuftoms of the Inhabitants of England, 
page 61, 
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CHAP. XII. 


Military Conduct and Fortifications of the Romans. 

B EFORE we conclude this part of the Chronicle, it may not 
be amifs to explain the manner and nature of the Roman fortifica¬ 
tions, that we may be able, in the future volumes, to determine which of 
the various entrenchments remaining in Britain may, or ought to be 
afcribed to that people. To fet the whole in as clear a light as poffible, 
the following extract from Polybius is given, which Ihews in what man¬ 
ner the armies of the Romans were conftituted, and how encamped.* 
Roman tri- ff After the Romans have elected their confuls, they create military 
chofen. h ° w tribunes j they chufe fourteen out of thofe who have been five years in 
the war, and ten more of thofe that have carried their arms ten years: 
for all their citizens mull bear arms till the forty-fixth year of their age. 
The horfe mull ferve ten years, and the foot fixteen ; except thofe who 
are worth above feventy livres, and thofe they referve for the marine. 
But if the commonwealth have an extraordinary occafion, the foot are 
bound to ferve twenty years. 

The manner of “ None can exercife the office of a magiftrate that has not ferved ten 
tiefiion. campaigns. When the confuls have occafion to raife loldiers, they caufe 
proclamation to be made, that all that are able to bear arms lhall aflfem- 
ble together at fuch a time* and this they do once a year. When the 
day is come, and the Romans who are able to go to war are aflembled at 
the capitol, the youngeft of the military tribunes divide them into four 
bodies, according to the order of the people, or of the generals of the 
army, becaufe they firft divide their troops into four legions, and the 
four tribunes who were firft chofen are ordered into the firft legion, the 
three next for the fecond, the four next after for the third, and the laft 
for the fourth. In the firft legion are two of the oldeft made tribunes, 
in the fecond are the three next, in the third the two next after them, 
and in the fourth the three laft. 

Legions, how “ After the legions were thus chofen, and divided into fuch fort, that 
chofen. every legion has the fame number of leaders, the tribunes of each legion 
being fet at a diftance, draw the tribus (wherein the names were con¬ 
tained) by lot. They are called as they are drawn, and afterward they 
chufe four young men of the fame age and -ftature. The tribunes of the 
firft legion chufe firft, thofe of the fecond, the fecond, and fo of the 
reftj except the number of the triarii, which never changes. The 
yoijngeft are obliged to wear a fword, and carry a fmall javelin, with 
a target i the target is firm* being made for that purpofe, and big 
enough to defend him that carries it, for it is round, and a foot and a 


Polybius, lib. vi. 


half 
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half in diameter. Befides this, the velites wear a light head-piece, on 
the top of which they commonly put a wolf’s paw, or fomething like 
it, which ferves both for a covering, and a mark for the captains, to 
know them upon occafion. The javelin of the velites is of wood, 
and commonly about two cubits long, and finger thick; it is armed 
with iron about half a foot, and at the point fo fine, that it bends at 
the fiat blow, fo that when they lance againft their enemies they can¬ 
not ufe the fame weapon again, otherwife it would ferve both, and he 
that lanceth would find his enemies weapons to fight againft himfelf. 

“ The next to the velites are the haftati, and they are appointed to The hatha, 
carry the arms which they keep in their houfes, and chiefly the buckler. w ointe ^* 
Its fuperfices, bending outwards, are two feet and a half, and four feet an c eirarms ‘ 
long, or at fartheft does not exceed half a foot more. It is made of two 
boards glewed together, covered with thick cloth glewed in like man¬ 
ner, and over all the reft a calf’s fkin; round it there is a border of iron, 
to defend it againft all cutting ftrokes, and give it fhape; in the midft 
there is an iron fhell, or bofs, to fuftain the blow of a ftone, or the pulli 
of a lance, or any other arms whatfoever. The fpearmen have, befide 
the buckler, a Spanifh fword, which they wear on their right fide, fit 
either for thrufting or cutting, with an edge on both fides, made of a 
ftrong well-tempered blade. Befide all this, they carry two great jave¬ 
lins, a brafs helmet, and armour to cover their thighs and legs; fome of 
thefe javelins are thicker, fome more (lender: of the largeft fort, the round 
ones were of four fingers diameter, and the others as much on the fides; 
the lefier fort refembles our common darts. Thefe every foldier carries 
with the arms above-mentioned. The fhaft of thefe javelins is three 
yards long, with iron in form of a hook, and pointed at the end, of an 
equal length of the Ih'aft. This iron, which reaches as far as the middle of 
the fhaft, is firmly fecured, and riveted with nails, to prevent its being 
loofened, or breaking by any accident where it is joined. On the top of 
their helmet is faftened a fmall coronet, or circle of iron, with three fea¬ 
thers, red or black, in the midft, a foot and a half in length, which 
towering fo far above the head, make thofe who wear them appear big 
and terrible to their enemies. The ordinary foldiers wear on their 
breafts a plate, twelve inches on all fides; but thofe who are worth 
more than one hundred and fifty pounds eftate, wear a coat of mail 
inftead of this breaft-plate. 

“ The principes and the triarii bear the fame arms, except that the tri- The principc 
arii, inftead of javelins, carry a fort of half-pike. Out of thefe fighting- their am* “ini 
men, except the youngeft, which were the velites, are chofen ten com- nnk?™’’ 
manders, all experiencedin the art of war; and after this, by a fecond elec¬ 
tion, ten more. All thefe officers have the title of captains, with power 
to nominate ten ferjeants in their divifions. Next, according to their fe- 
veral ages, the whole body is divided into ten parts, exclufive of the ve¬ 
lites, and each divifion hath two commanders, and two ferjeants out of 
P P 2 thofe 
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thofe before chofen. The velites are equally diftribute.d to each party, 
and each, part have the name of a band, company or colours given to it, 
and the captains are called centurions. Thefe chufe each in their, re- 
fpective companies two enfigns, the moft robuft and brave fellows they 
can find. Doubtlefs it is a very prudent method to place two com¬ 
manders to each divifion; for, confidering all uncertainties, how either 
may behave themfelves, and the rifques of war, it may not be fafe to 
fuffer companies to hazard the want of a commander. The eldeft of 
thefe captains, or he who is firft chofen, leads the right, and the other 
on the left, and either in the abfence of his partner, leads the whole 
body. The qualities which the Romans defire in a commander, are 
not fo much adventurous bojdnefs, as flcill in military affairs, good con¬ 
duit, and counfel: nor do they ever fet fo high a value on thofe who are 
forward to- engage and expofe themfelves freely, as thofe who refill an 
enemy when he preffes them, and rather die than quit their poll. 

Their cavalry, «In the fame manner they divide their cavalry, into ten parts, each of 

how divided, h as t hree captains, who chufe three lieutenants of their troops. 

The eldeft, or firft eleit, command the troops, and the others are but 
decurions, or commanders of ten. In the abfence of the eldeft captain, 
the fecond acts; in his. place. The armour of the horfe is the fame with 
the Greeks j formerly they did not wear cuiraffes, but a fort of breeches ; 
by this means they were lighter, and could difmount more readily, but 
fighting thus unarmed, were more expofed to danger. Their javelins 
were ufelefs to them for two reafons ; firft, becaufe Sender, and bending 
with their weight, they were fubjedt to be broken by the agitation of the 
horfe; the fecond, - becaufe being armed with iron at one end only, they 
were only proper for a fingle blow, and being broken on one fide, were 
rendered ufelefs. They bore a buckler made of an ox’s hide, which re- 
fembled certain loaves ftuck through, as is ufed in facrifices 5 and thefe 
being not firm enough to make any great oppofition, were of little ufe at 
belt j but if they happened to be thorough wet by a good fhower of rain, 
became wholly unferviceable. For this reafon they laid all thefe things 
afide, introducing the Greek arms, by which they were able to fecure 
their blow, the javelin being firm, and capable of being ufed on either 
fide. The Romans finding by experience how convenient thefe arms 
were, foon embraced them, -no people being more docile, or apt to 
change, when in the ftead of their ancient cuftoms they can introduce 
better. 

other particu- " When the tribunesof the army have finilhed the divifion, anddifpofed 

iar cuiicms. t h e i r a ff a | rs as-above, they difmifs the foldiers till the time arrives, upon 
which they are fworn to meet at the place nominated by the conful. It 
happens ordinarily, that each conful afllgns a different rendezvous, and 
orders a feparate meeting of their legions, each conful having a moiety 
of the auxiliary forces of the allies, and two Roman legions at his dilpo- 
fal. All who are lifted meet without fail at the time and place ap¬ 
pointed j 
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pointed; nor are any who-were fworn admitted to offer any exc-ufe for 
their abfeace, without fome extraordinary accident or impoffibility. At 
this meeting of the allies and Romah forces, twelve provofts, comrriif- 
fioned by the confuls, have the direction of all matters, and afilgn to 
each man his duty; but in the firft place they proceed to chule out of the 
allies who are prefent, divers horfe and foot, who are to be near the per- 
fon of the conful on all occafions which may require an approved cou¬ 
rage, and thefe are called extraordinaries. In all other relpedts the in¬ 
fantry of the allies-is equal in number to the Roman legions, but their 
cavalry is double ; out of which are uiually employed for extraordinaries 
of horfe, the third, and of foot, the fifth part; the remainder is divided, 
and called, one'the right, the other the left wing. In the next place, 
the tribunes takes the legions with their auxiliaries, and encamp them, 
which they perpetually do in the fame manner and form. Wherefore, 

I fhall proceed in the . next place to fhew the manner of marching, en¬ 
camping, and difpofing their troops in battle ; and here I cannot doubt 
but all thole who have any curiofity for any commendable knowledge, 
will give juft attention to a matter which is fo memorable, and fo well 
deferves their notice: " 

“ This, .then,. is their manner of encamping'Having chofen out a Method of en- 
proper ground, they erect the prsetorium, or general’s pavilion, in the camping - 
moft convenient place, to obferve what pafies, and give offers. After 
they have planted the ftandard in the place of the pavilion, they proceed 
to fet out a fquare of two acres of land, each face being one hundred feet 
diftant from the ftandard; the Roman legions are polled on that fide 
which appears moft proper for forage and water. There are fix tribunes 
in each legion, as was before recited; and each conful having two legions, 
with him, it is evident there mull be twelve tribunes in both armies. 

The tents of the tribunes are erefled in a right line, all parts of which 
an equal diftance of fifty feet from the fide of the fquare appointed for 
them; and this fpace is large enough to receive their horfes, their other 
beafts of burthen, and the reft of their baggage: their tents extend all 
the back of the fquare, looking outwards. 

<f And here the reader mull obferve, that this is the front of the whole Different parts 
figure, and that we fhall hereafter call it fo. The tents of tribunes are how 
equally diftant from each other, and make in their tra<5t a fpace equal in 
extent to that of the Roman legions in depth. After this, they mea- 
fure out a fpace in front, dire&ly oppofite to thefe tents, and draw a 
right line of equal length with that on which the tribunes’ tents are 
erefted, and parallel to it; here they begin to lodge the legions, which 
is done in the following manner: they divide the former line in the 
midft, then draw a ftrait line from the point of feftion, and lodge on 
both fides of this line the cavalry of the two legions oppofite to each 
other, leaving between an empty fpace, or way, fifty feet broad, 
through the midft of which the former line paffes. The tents of the in- 
2 fan try 
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fantry and cavalry are difpofed in the fame manner; the figure of the 
ground which both occupy making a fquare. This looks towards the 
ways, or ftreets, between both, and its length, which is a hundred feet, 
is the length of the way; and for the moft it is fo contrived, that the 
depth and widenefs have the fame meafure, except the lodgment of the 
allies. But when that armies are greater, they increafe the dimenfions. 
But the tents of the horfe terminating exactly in the midft of the tents of 
the tribunes, there is a way which traverfes the right line before-men¬ 
tioned, and the fpace before the tribunes’ tents. For the reft, all paf- 
fages are difpofed in fuch manner they refemble ftreets, or rows, part 
foot, part horfe, being extended along each fide. 

“ The triarvi of the two legions are polled behind the cavalry, of 
which we have been fpeaking, each company anfwering to the other 
in the fame figure, in fuch manner, that although they touch each 
other on the back, the triarvi face thofe of the oppofite fide, and the 
breadth of the way where each band of the triarvi is polled, does not 
exceed half its length, thefe being for the moft part one half lefs than 
the other. For this reafon, though the number of men be not always 
equal, and the Ipace in which they are polled be different, yet the 
length is equal. The principes are pofted oppofite to the triarvi, 
with a way of fifty paces between them; and in going from hence, to 
the Ipace which I before mentioned by the tribunes’ tents, there are 
two other banks or rows, which begin at the-fame ftraight line with the 
horfe, that is, at the Ipace of a hundred feet, before the tribunes’ 
lodgment, and terminate at the other end of the camp, which we be¬ 
fore called the front of the whole figure. 

“ The haftati or fpear-men, are pofted near the principes, but on 
their back, like the triarvi, facing the horfe on the oppofite fide. Now 
having obferved, that each legion confifts of ten companies, according 
to the divifion before made. All thefe alleys or ftreets, are of the fame 
length, and end in the front of the camp, and it is on that fide all thedaft 
companies are pofted. In the back of the haftati, at the diftance of 
fifty feet, are planted the cavalry of the allies, beginning in the fame 
line, and ending in the fame ftraight line with them. The infantry of 
the allies is equal in number to the Romans, but it is lelfened a third 
part by, taking away the extraordinaries. And for this reafon, in en¬ 
camping they encreafe the breadth, to equal them in length to the Ro¬ 
man legions. After the ftreets or rows are marked out, which never 
exceed five, the lodgments of the foot of the allies is next fet out, who 
are planted on the back of the horfe, but the depth is increased in 
proportion j for the reft, this infantry looks towards the retrenchment 
of camp on both fides ■, but the captains of each company take the 
principal lodgments on each fide. But in difpofing the cavalry in 
this manner, the fixth company is feparated from tfie fifth, by an in¬ 
terval of fifty feet •, and the fame thing is obferved in the infantry. By 
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this means a way is formed which crofTes all other rows, and makes a 
line parallel to the range of the tribunes’ tents. The Romans give it 
the name of the fifth, becaufe it runs the whole length of each fifth 
range of lodgments. As for the void fpace behind the tribunes’ 
tents on each fide the prsetorium, the one fide is allotted for the mar¬ 
kets, and the other is occupied by the quteftor and the ammunition. 

On each fide the tribunes towards their utmoft tent, a little falling back, 
are volunteers, who came into the army out of refpeft to the conful. 

Thefe are planted the whole length of the camp, fome on the qusef- 
tor’s fide, others on the fide of the market. In ail other refpefts thefe 
are not polled there, but when the army marched, or in any aftion, 
they guard the conful and quaeftor, being ever near their perfons. 

“ With thefe they join the flower of the foot, on the fide of the en- other dWifior 
trenchment, whofe office is the fame with the horfe before-mentioned : ot the "'"p - 
after them is left a fpace of fifty feet broad, parallel to the tribunes’ 
tents, which extending the length of the market, praetorium, and the 
quseftor’s apartment, is continued from the retrenchment on one fide, 
and to that on the other. On the upper fide of the way the extraordinary 
horfe of the allies are planted, oppofite to the market, the prsetorium, 
and the qusritor’s quarters j but in midfl: of the tents a way of fifty 
feet broad is left, paffing before the prsetorium, which croffing the 
other way in that place, traverfes the camp, making a ftraigbt line 
from one entrenchment to the other. Behind thefe horfe, are lodged 
the extraordinary foot of the allies, which looks towards the entrench¬ 
ments and the laft fide of the camp. The remaining void fpace on each 
fide, is allotted for the reception of foreigners, or allies, whofe occa- 
fions may bring them into the camp. All thefe things thus difpofed, 
the form of the camp is a fquare of equal fides, and the regular pofi- 
tion of the ftreets, "tents, and all other things, make it very much re- 
emble a town. On every fide between the entrenchment and the 
tents, is a vacant fpace of two hundred paces, very commodious for 
receiving a multitude of different things j here they kept their own 
cattle, and thofe they have taken from the enemy, in the night-time j 
and this fpace is very ufeful, the enemy not being able, in cafe they make 
an attack by night, to fling either darts, or fire, unlefs by a great 
chance, and then cannot do any confiderable damage, by reafon of the 
greatnefs of the diftance, and the tents which are about it.*. 

Thus 


* That the reader may the better un- 
derftand the whole form of the Roman 
camp, according to the defcription of Po¬ 
lybius, we have fubjoined plate VI. where, 
at the top, a plan is accurately drawn out. 
The references may be made as follow: A, 
the prsetorium, or fquare, for the general’s 
tent, two hundred feet every way < in this 


reference we have marked but one fide all 
through, the other exailly correl’ponded 
with it. BBBBBB, fix of the tribunes’ 
tents,the other fix are oppofite on the other 
fideof thepratorium ; each of thefe fquares 
are fifty feet, every way. On one fide of 
the prsetorium is the market, two hundred 
feet broad, and three hundred and fifty 
fcci't 
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The form of the ; " .Thus' it is eafy to know how fpacio\3S;the cfamp is, aiid what number it 
camp when two j s a bj e to receiye, whether a legion corififting bjffoufior five thoufand meri, 
•^incd! w?rc fince I Have fliewn the dimenfion of every part*) its ftreets,and other parti- 
culars j but if the number of the allies be greater, whether they come firfb 
or after with their troops, as neceflky or oecafion requires, they are 
lodged on one fide of the praetorium, ‘and the market, is removed to the 
quaeftor’s apartment, or, if the number of thofe be great, whobegin.to 
march; when the army is too big, a row is. added on-.-each fide of t]ie. 
Roman legions, towards the fide of the camp. But :if the two conluls 
and the four legions join in.one camp, you mu ft fancy them after the 
manner of two armies,- joined back to back, difperfed as before de- 
' feribed, and in the place where their .extraordinaries are. polled. Thus 
the figure will be oblong, the:ground twice,as jpacious,, and the circuit 
once and a half greater. In fhort, whenever the two eonfuls are in the 
fame camp, they order every thing in the fame manner as when, their 
camps are feparate, except that the, quaeilor, the market, and the prae- 
torium, are tlxgf&m 'the middle between both armies. 

The adminiftra. « After the encampment is made, all the tribunes meet, and admi- 
tionoftheoath. n jjj er an oal q 1 £ 0 evel y man in the legion, as well freemen as flaves, who 
all one after another fwear, That they will not rob in camp; and in cafe 
any one finds any thing by chance, he lhall acquaint the tribunes with 
it. Next, two companies of the prineipes and haftati of each legion are 

feet in length ; oppofite to this, on the. auxiliary cavalry. N N, other divilions, 
orher fide of the prsetorium, is the qua- two hundred feet wide, but of equal length 
fior’s lodging, of equal length and breath with the former, the lodgings of the aux- 
with the forum. CCCCCC, fquaresfifty iliary infantry, O O, a tranfverfe fireet. 
feet every way,, the lodging 1 of the prse- P; the lodging for the fpleft voluntary ca- 
fedi. DD,the via principalis, or principal valry. Q, the fele£t voluntary foot; 
ftreet, one hundred Teet-imwidth.- EEEE, thefe,- with the former,occupied a fpace 
another fireet, dividing the lodgingsinthe three hundred and fifty feet long, and 
midft, and palling froth each gate to. the two hundred broad. R R, another trani- 
praetorium. F F; two long divifions, each vetfe fireet, one hundred feet broad. S, 
one hundred feet broad, and five hundred the lodgings of the foreigners and allies, 
long, divided into ten fquares; in thefe occupying a fpace of three hundred and 
were lodged the ten companies of cavalry, fifty fleet long, . and one hundred and 
G G, two other divifions of equal length, fifty broad. T, the extraordinary in- 
only fifty feet wide; thefe are the lodgings fantry. V, the extraordinary cavalry; 
for ten companies of the triarvi. HH, a thefe together occupied a fpace of four 
fireet fifty feet broad. 11, two long divi- hundred and fifty feet long, and one hun- 
fions, one hundred feet wide, and of equal dred and fifty broad. WWWW, &c. 
length wjth the former, containing ten a void fpace all around the whole camp, 
fquares, for the lodging of the .ten compa-. two hundred feet broad. XX XX, the four 
mes of thq prjncipes. K K, two other di- principal entrances, each fifty feet wide, 
vifions, eqxial.in length and breadth with YYYY, &c. the vallum. Z Z Z Z, &c. 
the former, the lodgings of the ten com- the foile, or ditch. The reader will ob- 
panies of the haftati, or fpear-men. L L, ferve, that this camp is compofed of two 
another fireet, fifty feet wide. M M, two legions, and their axixiliaries, who are 
■other long divifions, one hundred and lodged exactly in the fame manner, one 
fifty feet wide, but of equal length with legion on one fide the, fireet, EEEE, and 
Tthe former; thefe are the lodgings for the the other on the other. 

appointed 
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appointed to guard the tribunes’ tents, the Romans fometimes fpending 
whole days in that fpace, for which reafon they are extremely curious in 
keeping it clean. As for the other eighteen companies, each tribune 
draws three by lot, for there is in each divifion which are made of them 
the fame number of haftati, principes, and fix military tribunes •, out of 
each company of thefe, three ferve the tribunes alternately in the follow¬ 
ing manner:—When the camp is marked out, thefe companies pitch 
their tents, ere&them, and making the ground level, fecuring the bag¬ 
gage ; if occafion requires, they keep two watches of four centinels, one 
of which is kept befofe the tents, the other behind, near the horfes. 

Now each tribune having three companies under his command, and 
each company confifting of a hundred men, exclufive of the triarvi and 
velites, who are not obliged to thefe offices j this charge is not very hea¬ 
vy, they only being; in waiting once in four days: this provifion is made 
for the eafe of the tribunes, and for fupporting their authority, credit, and 
conveniency. The companies of the triarvi are exempt from all the du¬ 
ties which the reft perform to the tribunes, but each is- obliged to fend 
every day four foldiers to the troops of horfe, to watch near the compa¬ 
nies behind them. They fet a fpecial guard on the horfe, to prevent 
them from embarraffing each other, to fee that they preferve the ranks, 
or, by falling foul on one another, they do not caufe any diforder or 
alarm in the camp. To conclude, one company every day ftand centry 
at the general’s tent, to prevent any treachery and ambufcade, as well 
as for the grandeur of his office. 

<c In the laft place, the allies have orders given to fecure by a trench The camp, how 
and pallifado two fides of the camp, and the two remaining are fecured fecure<l, 
by the Romans, each legion having one committed to its care. Now 
all fides thus diftributed, the captains, who are prefent to overfee the 
work, take care that every thing be done by their companies, and two 
tribunes inlpedt each fide in general. 

“ As to what relates to the Roman way of decamping and marching, it The method or 
is after this manner;—At the firft founding of the trumpet the tents are the 

taken down, and the baggage packed up 5 but here it muft be under- Romans, 
ftood the general’s and tribunes’ are always fent firft. At the fecond 
founding they load the horfes, and on the third they muft begin their 
march. For the moft part the volunteers are in the front ; then follow 
the right wing of the auxiliaries, with their, baggage; after which 
marches, the firft Roman legion with its baggage likewife; and laftly, 
the left wing of the auxiliaries, with its baggage, brings up the rear. 

As for the horfe, they fometimes march in the rear of all, and fometimes 
flank the baggage, for better fecurity of it. Whenever they have any 
apprehenfion of the enemies attacking them in their rear, they do not 
change their order, but only caufe the volunteers to march thither forth* 
with 5 the legions and auxiliaries march thin, that they may all equally 
have a fhare in the forage and water. 

“ The Romans have another kind of march, when they are in any fear order of the 
of the enemy, and are in an open country; they caufe the haftati, prin- Roman mirchr 
Voi. I, Q^q cipii. 
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cipii, and triarii, to be divided into three battalions, and to march at 
equal diftance one from'another. Firft, they place the enfigns and co¬ 
lours in the front with their baggage, then the haftati with their bag¬ 
gage, next the principii and their baggage, and laflly, the triarii with 
theirs, in a manner that, the army being thus difpofed, whatever hap¬ 
pens, either on the right or left, by a half-turn they may be upon their 
guard; the firft thing they do is to remove the ftandards from that fide 
where the enemy appears, fo that in an inftant, and with one motion, 
the army can be in a pofture of defence. By thefe means the baggage,, 
and all thofe who follow the army, will be found in the rear, and conie- 
quently fecured from danger. 

who ars fem to “ When the army is near the place where they are to encamp, the tri- 
ground'for^n bunes and captains, whom it is cuftomary to chufe upon fuch an occa- 
encampment. fion, go before and mark out the ground for the prsetorium, as like- 
wife confider where it is moft proper for the legions to pitch their tents. 
After this, they meafore out the circumference of the praetorium, and 
then draw from thence one ftrait line, where are raifed the tents of the 
tribunes, and on the other hand, where are pitched the tents of the le¬ 
gions. The fame lines are drawn out on the other fide of the praeto- 
rium, according to the defcription we have already given. This being 
done, for the laying out of the ground is no way difficult, the diftances 
being eafily known, they plant a ftandard, firft where the prastorium is 
to ftand, and next in the other places marked out. Here it muft be ob- 
ferved, that the confuFs ftandard is always white, and all the others red. 
Afterwards they proceed to meafure out the ftreets, in every one of which 
they plant a javelin. By thefe means, as foon as ever the army arrives, 
they know immediately where to place themfelves, and every one can. 
go diredtly to his quarters by the ftandard of the general. 
nveen^Ro' “ encam P ments . the Romans a6t quite contrary to the Greeks* 

man'and Gr«k for whenever the latter defign to pitch their camp, they always chufe 
ufication° f f ° r " pl aces we H fortified by nature, and this becaufe they would avoid the 
trouble of entrenching themfelves * and moreover, they never trufted fb 
much to fuch fortifications, as to thofe prefented by nature. Hence it 
happens, that as they are obliged to have their camp conformable to the 
ground they have pitched upon, fo alfo their quarters muft differ ac¬ 
cording to the nature of the place, and confequently their lodging be al¬ 
ways uncertain; but, on the other hand, the Romans, chearfully under¬ 
went all manner of fatigue and labour, that they might encamp more 
commodioufly.” 

General obferva- Thus far Polybius ;* and from this excellent defcription we not only 
Hous fortific*-*" l earn the outward form of the earth-work of the camp, but we fee the 
tions in Britain, difpofition of the army itfelf j which was all done in fuch juft order, that 
we cannot but admire the prudence and fkill of the Romans. Yet we 

* This extract from Polybius is according to the tranflation of that author, pub* 
lifted by Sheer. 


are 
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are not to imagine that this people conftantly made their camps exa&ly 
fquare: the inequality of the ground which they might fometimes be 
obliged to pitch upon, might frequently caufe various alterations ■, but we 
may depend upon it that thole were as trifling as poflible, and that the 
form of their camps were conftantly as near to the fquare, or in cafe of ad¬ 
ditional force, to the long fquare, as it was convenient to make them. 
But fome time after Polybius they made a flight alteration in the figure of 
their camp, by juft rounding off the corners and of this form are the 
greater part of the Roman camps difcovered in England.* Having thus 
feen the fize and falhion of a Roman camp, we fhall prefently exclude 
all thofe circular entrenchments upon the tops of hills, and places of na¬ 
tural ftrength, fo frequently difcovered in this kingdom, from any ihare 
in the performances of the Romans. Can any idea be more natural, 
than that the Britons, a people who were too volatile to attend to the 
making regular fortifications, and places of proper defence, and flying 
before a ftrong band of veteran troops, who well underftood the man¬ 
oeuvres of military difcipline, fhould have recourfe to places by nature 
ftrong, and difficult to be forced ? And this, we find, was the conftant 
cuftom with them. After the Britons, the Saxons alfo may claim a great 
lhare in thefe circular hill-entrenchments; and belides thefe, the Danes 
themfelves alfo made choice of hills, and places by nature ftrong, for 
their temporary ftations. It mult be our bufinefs, in the fucceeding 
parts, to point out, if poflible, what -is Saxon, and what Danilh; and 
when this is done, we may conclude, that what does not belong to either 
of thefe people, nor to the Romans, muft be Britilh. 


All this difcourfe has hitherto been concerning the temporary camps 
of the Romans j we now come to their more confequential ftations, 
and the which we can with more certainty infill upon, namely, their 
walled cities. One of the moll perfect of thefe is upon the very ut- 
moft borders of Hamplhire, towards Berklhire; it was the ancient Vin- 
domis of that people, but in the prelent day it is called Silchefter: this ve¬ 
nerable antiquity has the walls now Handing all around it, and its circuit, 
by an adual meafurement, is found to be near an Englilh mile and a half ; 
it contains within the walls corn fields to the amount of one hundred 


Walled towns 
of the Romans, 


acres} the wall on the fouth fide, where it is moll perfect, is in fome 


* See a camp of this form, plate VI, better anfwers to the given diftances in the 
Which is at Plufliey, in Eflex; it is a full Itinerary of Antoninus, than Dunmow, 
Englifh mile in circumference ; the valum, where there is not the lead: veftige of a 
orbank, which furrounds it, where it is moll Roman flat ion. The explanation of the 
pfirfeft is fourteen feet high from the bot- figures upon the plate are as follow :— 
tom of the ditch, which is in general about AAAA, isthebank, orvalum. BBBB, 
ten yards over. The figure of the camp is thefofle, or ditch, C C, the remains of 
not far wide of the long fquare, with the a Norman caflle. D D, the ftreet through 
corners gently rounded off; it Hands upon the village. E E E E, the four entrances 
the Roman road, which probably went into the entrenchment. F F F &c. 
rrom thence to Csefaromagus, fituatcd houfes that form the village. G, the pa- 
caherat Chelmsford, or Writtle. This, rilh church, 
perhaps, was the Viliam Faujlini , which 

Q^q * 
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places near twenty feet high, but its height-in general runs from fix- 
teen =to-eighteen feet:* . • • -- 

' The firft foundation of the wall, which - is here and there to be difeo¬ 
vered on the north and north-eaft fides of the city, appears t© have been 
made with large flag ftones, from two to four feet, and four feet and a 
half in length, and of unequal thicknefs, as. fometimesTix, feven, eight,, 
and nine inches ; their depth could not be afeertained, becaufe they yet 
remain firmly fixed in the wall'. Upon thefe ftones was laid a ftratum 
of rubble ftone, or large cragged flints, large pebbles, and the like,, 
filled up, and held together with a ftrong cement; this was continued 
to the height of about two feet and a half, and then fucceeded another 
layer of large flat ftones, though not fo big as the former; for the largeft 
of thefe feldom exceeded three feet in length, and oftener were not fo 
long; they ran in general from four to fix inches in thicknefs ;f many of 
thefe ftones, which were broken out of the wall, were carefully mea- 
fured, and few exceeded eighteen and twenty inches in width. This 
courfe, or layer of flat ftones, runs round the whole city, andmayeafily 
be difeovered in any part of the wall, and its bottom is almoft always le¬ 
vel with the ground. Upon this layer again was another ftratum of the 
rubble ftone, which, according to the meafurements on the fouth fide, 
was in height three feet; then fucceeded another layer of fmaller flat 
ftones, made as near as poffible to the fhape of the Roman brick, but 
larger and thicker, fo that the {hicknefs of the ftone, interfperfed with 
the cemeat, amounted to four inches. On this layer of flat ftones was 
raifed another ftratum of rubble ftones, compofed of fmaller flints, and 
laid in more order than the former; this ftratum was about two feet and 
a half in height: then followed a double row of flat ftones, in fhape and 
thicknefs exaftly the fame with thofe before-deferibed ; this double row 
took up the fpace of eight inches. On thefe again was raifed another 
ftratum of rubble ftone, of the finer fort, like the former, and exa&ly of 
the fame height, namely, two feet and a half; on the top of this was a 
repetition of the double row of flat ftones, fomething larger and thicker 
than the former; for thefe two rows, with the mortar, made the thick¬ 
nefs ofnine inches.' The ftratum of rubble which was raifed upon thefe, 
was three feet high; and on the top fucceeded by another double row 
of flat ftones, ftill increafing in fize; for they took up, with the mor¬ 
tar, the fpace of ten inches; and then the rubble continues on to the 
top, higher or lower, as the walls have been more or lefs damaged: 

* See a view of,,the fouth wall of this delineation begun with the fecond) is 
city, with the prefect appearance of the reprefented at the bottom of the piece of 
fouth gate, or entrance, .plate VII. the wail, plate VIII. fig. i. where all the 

f This fecond layer of large, flat ftones other ftratums of rubble ftone, and layers 
(for .the. ftrft, as deferibed before, which of flat ftones, are regularly drawn upon a 
forms the foundation, is. ivery feldom to larger fealethan in the former plate, 
be difeovered, therefore we have in the 

yet 
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yet in many places a fucceeding layer of flat fbnes is to be feen, fol¬ 
lowed alfo by another ftratiim of rubble, of Hill finer caft. One thing 
was obfervable, as well in the foundation as in the fecond row of large 
ftones, defcribed as above; thefe great ftones were not conftantly conti¬ 
nued, but there appeared frequent breaks, filled up with fmaller flat 
ftones, fet Ihelving one upon the other; alfo, in the fecond, third, and 
fourth ftratums of rubble, (from the ground) great pains appeared to 
have been taken with the flints, to place them in exadb order, fo that 
for a confiderable diftance one often obferves them to form a kind of zig¬ 
zag, or herring-bone work laid in rows, fome oneway, and fome another. 

The wall at the fouth gate being meafured, was found to be full four Fur*" parts of 
and twenty feet thick ; the whole of this city was furrounded by a large de " 

deep ditch, great part of which is now filled up with the ruins of the 
wall, fo as to'fortrr a bank, on which one may eafily walk round about, 
having the wall it/elf* on. one fide, and the ditch below on the other; 
but this was not its’-original ftate, for formerly the ditch came up clofe 
to the wall, and this bank was not then in beings Beyond the ditch- 
again is the external valum, very perfect, and eafy to be traced out all 
round the whole city; its higheft parts (even in the prefent ftate) are at 
leaft fifteen feet perpendicular from the bottom of the ditch, but if it is 
meafured on the dope, confiderably more : a ftraight line drawn from the 
top of this bank to the wall on the north-eaft fide, meafured four and 
thirty yards, its full breadth.'* The two main ftreets, which lead from 
gate to gate, are broader than any of the reft, and meafured better than 
ten yards acrofs.f Near the middle of the city, within a fpacious 

fquare. 


* See the plan of Silchefter, plate VIIT. 
and the references at the fide; alfo figure 
5, on the fame plate, which is the feifion of 
the wall, the bank, the ditch, and the ex¬ 
ternal valum ; A, is the wall, comingper- 
pendicularly down to B, which reprelents 
the bank made by the ruin of the wall; 
C, is the ditch, and D, is the external va¬ 
lum. 

■f It would be an injufiice done to a very 
fenlible gndinduftrious man, if I were not 
to own, that I owe the plan of this ancient 
city to a Mr. Stair, of Aldermafton, in 
Berklhire, about four miles from Silche¬ 
fter; a man who has fpent all his Icifure 
time in the preferving as much as he could 
of this venerable antiquity, and making 
every difcovery which lies in his power. 
He was at the pains tomeafure every part 
of it exn&ly ; for when I furveyed it m-yfelf 
in the fummer, in order to make the deli¬ 
neations which are here engraved, and to 
examine carefully into the nature of the 


work, I found evety part of the plan as: 
correct as poflible, From his plan the en¬ 
graving is given, but reduced by a fcale 
to bring it to the fize of my own book. 
And as I was unwilling that Mr. Stair,, 
who has taken fuch indefatigable pains to 
inveftigate a number of curious particulars 
relative to this place, fhould not in fome 
meafure be rewarded for it, I perf'uaded 
him to draw up an account of it, and give 
it to the world, together with a full ac¬ 
count of the coins which he found in dig¬ 
ging there, amongft which was a curious 
gold Alleftus. Another thing I ftiall ob- 
ferve concerning the above plan, which is 
this: the ftreets which are reprefen ted were 
all taken by him the very fummer after the 
hard winter in the year 174 r, which proved 
very dry ; and in the corn, the whole ap¬ 
pearance of the ftreets, juft as here laid 
down ; for he was at incredible pains to 
trace them out exactly, becaufe neither be¬ 
fore nor fince have they been feen fo perfect; 

though. 
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fquare, formed partly by the interfe£tion of the two main ftreets, was 
difcovered the foundation of a large ftruclure, confifting of free-ftone, 
three feet thick, which is reported to have been the temple, becaufe 
near it, and on the infide, was found the remains of a little elevated 
building, an altar, as it was thought, from the quantity of afhes, wood, 
and coals burnt, that lay round about ; it was three feet in heighth, four 
in length, and three in breadth, and built entirely of Roman bricks ; 
the dimenfions of which were as follow: feventeen inches and a half long, 
twelve and a half broad, and near two in thicknefs.* N ot far from the 
fame place was alfo ploughed up, the bafe and other parts of a large co¬ 
lumn of free-ftone, in diameter one foot eight inches, and a piece of a 
wall of rubble ftone ftrongly and elegantly cemented.f The city was 
fupplied with water from a fine plentiful Ipring, which arifes in the fouth- 
eaft divifion, and running to the wall, difcharges itfelf underneath into 
the ditch. 

The amphithe- Clofe at the north-eaft corner of this venerable ruin Hands the amphi- 

cbefor 5 * 1 ’ theatre j the diameter of its area is fifty yards by forty; it has two en¬ 
trances, one oppofite the city, due weft, and the other diredtly contrary, 
facing the eaft. The elevation of the amphitheatre confifts of a mix¬ 
ture of clay and gravel, and the feats are in five rows, one above ano¬ 
ther. The whole wall, or bank, of the amphitheatre is about twenty 
yards thick at the bottom, and fo decreafes gradually to the breadth of 
about four yards at the top ; and is in height on the north and fouth 
fides full thirty feet. J Clofe on the lbuth fide of the amphitheatre is a 
pond, where, they inform you, a cavern formerly was, in which the 
wild beafts were kept until the time that they were to be brought out be¬ 
fore the fpe< 5 lators.§ 

wh' made 01 ^ fouth fide of the city there is a pafiage underneath the wall, 

w y ma e. w hi c h j s called by the country people who inhabit there, Onion’s hole; |( 
which, they fay, had its name from a giant fo called, who made his 
dwelling formerly in the city and fo ftrongly is the tradition of this 

though every year the main ftreets may be VIII. The bit of the wall is perfectly flat, 
eafily difcovered by the colour of the corn, four feet high, two feet and a quarter 
Afterwards, to prove the truth of his plan, wide, and near four inches thick; its 
he dug down into the ground on each fide compofition was very fine pebbles, held 
of the ftreets , and conftantly found the together by a ftrong cement of a blackith 
foundations of houfes, &c. very obvious ; hue. It was probably part of the wall of 
whilft in the ftreets the foil feemed gra- fome temple, or fuperb houfe. 
velly and .uniform. $ See a perfpedtive view of the amphi- 

* All thefe things were difcovered by theatre from the north, plate VIII. fig. 2. 
the Mr. Stair, above-mentioned, from the bottom is now a horfe-pond, and is 
wliofe mouth I received this account; and about three feet deep of water, 
nearly the fame was printed from a letter § See the plan of the amphitheatre, 
of Dr. Ward, to the Royal Society. See plate VIII. marked N, and the pond 
Philof, Tranf. vol. XLV. rol. 603. marked O. 

f See thefe pieces of the columns, fig. || See the plan of the city, and the refe- 
and the bit of the wall, fig. 4, plate rence to the letter L, 

ftamped 
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ftamped upon their minds, that all the Roman pennies, which are found 
in great abundance, bear the name of Onion’s pennies amongft them. 

In all probability, this hole was neither more nor lefs than fome private 
paflage; for, independent of the four gates, it might be made ufe of 
upon particular occafions. 

This large account We have given of Silchefter j and thofe who lhall 
have leifure enough to examine-. other remaining buildings of the Ro¬ 
mans, will find them conftantly upon the fame plan, only where 
fiat ftones could not conveniently be got, their place was fupplied 
with Roman brick, as was the cafe in the old Roman walls at Verulam, at 
Chefterford,* and may alfo be i'een at Riclibordugh,j- or more evident 
drill at Burg-cafirle-, in Suffolk.J One may obferve that the forms of. 
thefe cities were various; that at Chefterford was fomething of an oval, 

Burg-caftle and Richborough are more inclining to the long fq-uare, 
not unlike the Roman caflrra. 

And now, by way of conclufion, we will fet down all the Roman 
towns that were in Britain, according to the Itinerary of Antoninus,, 
and their difirance from each other as therein defcribed.. 


Iter L 

A limit e, id eft a vallo Prat or him 
ufque. 

M. P. clvi. 

A W-} M - P - - 

Vindomoram - M. P. ix 

Vino.viam - M. P. xix 
Cataradtonem -• M. P. xxii 

Ifurium - - - M. P. xxiv 

Eboracum leg. vi. vic- 
trix - - M. P. xiv 

Derventionem - M. P. vii 
Delgovitia - M. P. xvi 

Prastorium M. P., xxv 


RouT r. 

From the limit of the wall to Hebber- 
ftow-fteldsy or Brought on.% 

156 Miles. miles.. 



Ebchefter — — 9 

Binchefter — — 19 

Catarabt — — 22 

Aldborough — 24 

Tork — — 14 

On Derwent river — 7 

Wight on —- — 16. 

Hubberftow fields , or Broughton 23 


* The account of Chefterford, and the 
old wall of London, fee the firft volume of 
the Hopba Angel cynnan, or the 
Manners and Cuftoms pf the Inhabitants 
of England, page 15.. 

+ Vide Stukeley’s Itin. Curiof. 

-t See Ives’s Remarks upon the Garia- 
nonum of the Romans. 


§ Tlie reader is delired to notice, that 
all thefe places, as given in the Englifh 
explanation, are from the moft approved, 
antiquaries, as Camden, Horfley,. Gale, 
&c. and from them the map, plate IX.. 
which is given in this volume, is made. 


Iter, 
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A Vallo ad Portum Ritupas . 
M. P. cccclxxxi. 


A Blatobulgio 

Caftra exploratorum 

M. P. 

xii 

Luguvallum 

M. P. 

xii 

Voredam 

M. P. 

xiv 

Brouonacim 

M. P. 

xii i 

Verterim 

M. P. 

xiii 

Lavatrim 

M. P. 

xiv 

-Cataractonem 

M. P. 

xiii 

Ifurium 

M. P. 

xxiv 

Eboracum 

M. P. 

xvii 

Calcariam «•> 

M. P. 

ix 

Cambodunum 

M. P. 

XX 

Mancunium 

M. P. 

xviii 

Condate 

M. P. 

xviii 

Devam leg. xx vi&rix M. P. 

XX 

Bovium 

M. P. 

X 

Mediolanum 

M. P. 

XX 

Rutunium 

M, P. 

xii 

Viroconium 

M. P. 

xi 

Uxaconam 

M. P. 

xi 

Pennocrucium 

M. P. 

xii 

Etocetum 

M. P. 

xii 

Manduefledum 

M. P. 

vi 

Venoniurri 

M. P. 

xii 

Bennavenam 

M. P. 

xvii 

Lacodorum 

M. P. 

xii 

Magiovinum 

M. P. 

xvii 

Durocobrivim 

M. P. 

xii 

Verolamium 

M. P. 

xii 

Sulloniacim 

M. P. 

ix 

Londinium - 

M. P. 

xii 

Noviomagum 

M. P. 

X 

Vagniacim 

M. P. 

xviii 

Durobrivim 

M. P. 

ix 

Durolevum 

M. P. 

xiii 

Durovernum 

M. P. 

xii 

Ad Portum Ritupas 

ALE. 

xii 


From beyond the Wall to Richborough 
in Kent. 

481 Miles. 


From Middleby 

■MILES. 

To Nether by —- 

12 

Carlijle — 

12 

Old Penrith — 

14 

Xirbyjhure — 

13 

Brugh under*Stanmore 

l 3 

Bowes — — 

14 

Catarafi — — 

13 

Aldborough — 

24 

York — 

17 

Yadcajler — 

9 

Near Gretland — 

20. 

Manchefter — 

18 

Near Northwich — 

18 

Chejier ' — 

20 

Near Stretton — 

10 

Near Praiton — 

20 

Near Wem — 

12 

Wroxeter — 

11 

Near Sheriff Hales —— 

11 

Near the river Pink — 

12 

Wall near Litchfield 

12 

Mancafter — 

6 

Cleycejler — 

12 

Ruther at Weedon , near Paventry 17 

Towcejler — 

12 

Fenny Stratford — 

l 7 

Punjlable — 

12 

St. Albans —u 

12 

Brackly Hills — 

9 

London — 

j 2 

Wwdcote near Croydon 

10 

North Fleet — 

18 

Rochejler _ 

9 

Milton — 

ij 

Canterbury — 

12 

To Rich borough — 

12 
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Iter III. 


Rout 3. 


. A Londinio ad Portum Hubris* 

From London to the Haven at Hover. 

M. P. lxvi. 

66 Miles. , miles. 

Durobrivim 

M. P. xxvii 

Rochejier — 

2 7 

Durovernum 

M. P. xxv 

Canterbury — 

2 5 

Ad Portum Dubris 

M. P* xiv 

Hover — . — 

14 

Iter IV. 


Rout 4. 


A Londinio ad Portum Limanis * 

From London to the Haven at Lime * 

M. P. Ixviii. 

68 Miles* 


Durobrivim 

M. P. xxvii 

Rochejier — 

2 7 

Durovernum 

M* P* xxv 

Canterbury — 

25 

Ad Portum Lemanis 

M. P. xvi 

Lime near Wejlhyth 

16, 

Iter V. 


Rout 5. 


A Londinio Luguvallum ad Vallum . 

From London to Carlijle near 

the 

M. P* ccccxliii. 

Wall. 443 Miles* 


Caefaromagum 

M. P. xxviii 

Near Writtle —• 

2a 

Coloniam 

M. P. xxiv 

Colchejler — 

24 

Viliam Fauftini 

M. P. xxxv 

Hunmow y or rather Plujhey 

35 

Icianos 

M* P. xviii 

Chejlerford — 

18 

Camboricum 

M. P. xxxv 

Icklingham — 

3 S 

Duroli Pontem 

M. P. xxv 

Cambridge: — 

2 5 

Durobrivas 

M. P. xxxv 

Cajior — — 

35 : 

Caufennim 

M. P. xxx 

Ancajier •— 

3 °- 

Lindum - 

M. P. xxvi 

Lincoln — — 

26 

Segelocim 

M. P* xiv 

Littleborough — 

14 

Danum 

M. P. xxi 

Honcajler ~ 

21 

Legeolium 

M. P* xvi 

Cajierford — 

16 

Eboracum 

M. P. xxi 

York • — — 

21 

Ifubrigantum 

M. P. xvii 

Aldborough — 

l 7 

Cataradonem 

M. P. xxiv 

Catarali —- 

24 

Lavatrim 

M. P. xvii 

Bowes — — 

17 

Verterim 

M. P. xiii 

Brugh — .— 

*3 

Brocavum 

M. P. xx 

Brougham Cajlle — 

20 

Luguvallum 

M. P. xxii 

Carlijle — 

22. 

Iter . VT. 


Rout 6. 


A Londinio Lindum * 

From London to Lincoln . 


M. P clvi. 

156 Miles. 


Verolamum 

M. P. xxi 

St. Albans 

2 E 

Durocobrium 

M. P. xii 

Hunjiable —* 

12. 

Magiovinum 

M. P. xii 

Fenny Stratford ' —- 

12 

Ladodorum 

M. P. xvi 

Fowcejler — 

l6 

Iflannavatia 

M. P. xii 

Near Haventry 

12 
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MILES. 


Tripontium 

M. P. 

xii 

Rugby — 

12 

Vennonim 

M. P. 

ix 

Cleycefter —■ 

9 

Ratis 

M. P. 

xii 

Leicefter — 

12 

Verometum 

M. P. 

xiii 

Near Willoughby — 

U 

Margidunum 

M. P. 

xiii 

Near Eaft Bridgeford 

13 

Ad Pontem 

M. P. 

vii 

Near Southwell — 

7 

Crococalanum 

M. P. 

vii 

Brugh near Colingham 

7 . 

Lindum 

M. P. 

xii 

Lincoln — 

12 

Iter VII. 


Rout 7. 


A Regno Londinium. 


From Chichefterto London. 


M. P. xcvi.. 


96 Miles. 


Claufentum 

M. P. 

XX 

Old Southampton — 

20 

Ventam Belgarum 

M. P. 

X 

Winchefter — 

10 

Callevam Atrebatum 

M. P. 

xxii 

Farnham — — 

22 

Pontes 

M. P. 

xxii 

Near Old Wind/or — 

22 

Londinium 

M. P. 

xxii 

London — — 

22 

Iter VIII. 


Rout 8. 


Ah Eboraco Londinium. 


From York to London. 


M. P. ccxxvii. 


227 Miles. 


Lagecium 

M. P. 

xxi 

Cajlle Ford — 

21 

Danum 

M. P. 

xvi 

Doncafter — 

16 

Angelocum 

M. P. 

xxi 

Littleborough — 

21 

Lindum 

M. P. 

xiv 

Lincoln — 

14 

Crococalanum 

M. P. 

xiv 

Brugh near Colingham 

14 

Margidunum 

M. P. 

xiv 

Near Eaft Bridgeford 

14 

Vernemetum 

M. P. 

xii 

Near Willoughby — 

12 

Ratis 

M. P. 

xii 

LeiceHer — 1— 

12 

Venno 



Cleycefter — 


Banavanto 



Near Daventry — 


Magiovinium 

M. P.xxviii 

Fenny Stratford — 

28 

Durocobrivim 

M. P. 

xii 

Dunftable —- 

12 

Verolamum 

M. P. 

XX 

St. Albans — 

20 

Londinium 

M. P. 

xxi 

London — — 

21 

Iter IX. 


Rout q. 


A Venta Icenorum Londinum. 

Caifter near Norwich to London. 

M. P. cxxxvni 


138 Miles. 


Sitomagum 

M. P. 

xxxii 

Wulpit — 

3 2 

Cambretonium 

M. P. 

xxii 

Stretford —- 

22 

Adanfam 

M. P. 

XV 

With am> or Cogge/hall 

15 

Camulodunum 

M. P. 

vi 

Maldon — 

6 

Canonium 

M. P. 

ix 

Farmbridge — 

9 

Casfaromagum 

M. P. 

xii 

Writtle -- —. 

. 12 
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Durolitum ' M. P. xvi 

Londinium M. P. xv 

Iter X. 

A Clano venta Mediolanum . 

M. P. cl. 

Galavam - M. P. xviii 

Alonem - M. P. xii 

Galacum - M. P. xix 

Bremetonacim - M. P. xxvii 

Coccium - M. P. xx 

Mancunium • M. P. xvii 

Condate - M. P. xviii 

Mediolanum M. P. xviii 

Iter XI. 

A Segoncio Devam . 

M. P. lxxiv. 

Cononium - M. P. xxiv 

Varim - M. P. xix 

Devam - M. P. xxxii 

Iter XII. 

A Calleva IJcadum Nuniorum . 

M. P. cxxxvi. 

Vindomim - M. P. xv 

Ventam Belgarum M. P. xxi 

Brige - M. P. xi 

Sorinodunim M. P. viii 

Vindocladiam M. P. xii 

Duronovarium M. P. viii 

Moridunum M. P.xxxvi 

Ifcadum - M. P. xv 

Iter XIII. 

A Muridono Viroconium . 

M. P. cixxxvi. 

Leucarum - M. P. xv 

Bomium - M. P. xv 

Nidum - M. P. xv 

Ream. Leg. 18 Aug. M. P. xxvii 
Burrium - M. P. ix 

Gobannium M, P. xii 

R 


MILES. 

Left on — 16 

London — 15 

Rout 10. 

From Lanchefter in the County of Dur¬ 
ham, to the Station near Dr ait on, 
upon the borders of Shropfhire, 

150 Miles. 


Old Town — 

18 

Whitley Caflle — 

12 

Appleby — 

19 

Overborough — 

27 

Ribchefter — 

2a 

Manchefter — 

r 7 

Near Northwich — 

18 

Near Drayton 

18 


Rout ii. 

From Caernarvon to Chejl'er. 
74 Miles. 


Caer Rhyn — 2-4 

Bodvary —- 19, 

Chefier — 32 

Rout 12. 

From Farnham to Chifelborough . 
136 Miles. 

Silchefter — 1 £ 

Winchefier — 21 

Broughton — • 11 

Old Sarum — 8 

Near Cranburn — 12 

Dorchejler •— 8 

Near Eggerton — 36 

At or near Chifelborough 1 $ 


Rout 13. 

From Eggerton to Wr one ter- 
18 6 Miles. 


Near Glafienbury 

15 

Near Axbidge 

— 15 

Near Portbury 

~ 15 

Caer Leon 

— 27 

Ufk — 

— 9 

Abergaveny 1 

—■ 12 

r 2 

Magnim. 
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MILES. 

Magnim - M. P. xxii Kenchefter — 22 

JBranonium M. P. xxiv Ludlow — 24 

Viroconium M. P. xxvii JVroxeter — 27 

Iter XIV. Rout 14. 

Ab Ifca Callevam . From Caer Leon to Farnhamr. 

M. P. cix. 109 Miles. 


Burrium - M. P. i x UJk — — 9 

Bleftium - M. P. xi Monmouth — 11 

Ariconium M. P. x Near Rojs — 11 

Clevum - M. P. xv Gloucefter — 15 

Durocornovium M. P. xiv Cirencefter — 14 

Spinas - M. P. xv Speen — — 15 

Callevam - M. P. xv Farnham — 15 


Iter XV, Rout 15. 

Alio Itinere ab Ifca Callevam . From Caer Leon to Farnham another 

M P. ciii. way. 103 Miles. 


Ventam Silurum 

M. P. 

ix. 

Caergwent — 

9 

Abonem 

M. P. 

ix 

Aunjbury — 

9 

Trajedtum 

M. P. 

ix 

Henham — — 

9 

Aquas Solis 

M. P. 

vi 

Bath — — 

6 

Verlucionem 

M. P. 

XV 

Near Leckham — 

15 

Cunetionem 

M. P. 

XX 

Marlborough — 

20 

Spinas 

M. P. 

XV 

Speen — — — 

1 5 

Callevam 

M. P. 

XV 

Farnham — — 

*5 


The reader is wiftied to obferve, that the Roman mile is lhorter than 
the Englifh mile, being nearly as 11 to 12.. 


END OF THE FOURTH PART OF THE CHRONICLE. 
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ENGLAND. 


PART V. 


JL DISSERTATION ON THE GOVERNMENT, LAWS, ARTS, MANNERS, 

HABITS, ETC. OF THE SAXONS, FROM THEIR ANCIENT STATE 
TO THE ACCESSION OF EGBERT, A. D. 804. 

C HAP. L 

The Governments ConJlitution 3 and Laws of the ancient Germans. 

W E are now beginning the hiftory of a very 1 different people The EngiMi de- 
from the Britons, of whom we have fo largely fpoken i a peo- t fc ' nded from 
pie, to whom the Englilh may, in the jufteft fenfe, be faid to 6 ermant ’ 
owe their origin: for this caufe, it is highly necefiary for us to view them 
in their molt ancient ftate, and fo follow them, ftep by ftep, through all 
their various improvements. 

Germany anciently was divided into many diftinct and feparate flates, Germany, how 
or nations, which were entirely independent of each other, all equally d y i > vlded ancient ' 
free, and fubject to no laws but their own ; thefe nations again were fub- 
divided into a certain number of provinces, or pagi.* 

Every one of thefe provinces, or diftri&s, formed a fort of civil com - DIvifion of pr«« 
•munity within itfelf, having its own court of judicature, and its own ,incn - 
prince, prefident, or judge; and as many of thefe provinces as formed a 
whole ftate, or nation, (though in a manner independent of each other) 

* “Sucvi centum pagos habere dicunt.” '** Helvetia in quatuor pagos divifa eft.'’’ 

Caf. Bel. Gal. lib. iv. cap, 1. ** Civitas Ibid. lib. i. cap. in 
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were all of them fuhordinate to the fupreme legiflative power,, veded in 
the general aflembly, or congregation of the whole Rate.* 
patriarchal go- Every freeman, exercifed a patriarchial authority in his own. houfe, and 
cvIr m man W of Ch family was fubjedt to him, and dependent on him alone j his au- 

ftiTca. an F ° thority was abfolute over his Haves and vafials, fo that if he fliould kill 
them in his anger, it was a matter that concerned not the community in 
general, neither was there any law to call him to an account for his rafh 
proceedings. Again, if his wife diflionoured his bed, he might inflift a 
punifhment upon her of his own accord, without waiting for any pre¬ 
vious trial, or formal condemnation: and to the honour of our ancient 
ancedors, it may be affirmed, they-feldom abided this extenfive power,, 
but, on the contrary, behaved with much lenity towards their depen¬ 
dants.! 

The prince, This was the domedic government ofthe Germans ; but fomething fur- 
MdVow^’ thet was ftiU neceflary to be concluded upon for the prefervation of the ge¬ 
neral peace j for when any of the heads of clans, or families, might 
raife difputes amongd themfelves, it was but equitable that there fliould 
be fome judge conftituted, to decide the quarrel; for if there were none 
to determine fuch matters, they would be produ<5Hve of continual feuds, 
and the. foundation of lading and dangerous animoflties. . They were 
foon aware of this evil, and to prevent it, by common confent of the 
people, a prince, or prefident, was elefted in every pagus, or province, 
to whom was given full power to go round the didrid committed to his, 
charge, and to hear and determine all caufes, or matters of controversies, 
arifing within his jurifdidion.J 

The extent of The prince was chofen for the nobleneis of his birth, and the power 
power” nce ' 3 conferred upon him by the confent of the people, which, however, was 
limited by certain reflridions ; nor could he do any thing contrary to 
the conditution of the country, but was controuled by the general 
councils, in which he was fird eleded, and where he received his au¬ 
thority. His office continued for life, and his children Succeeded him, 
though very young, if the diftinguifhed merit of their father entitled 
them to that dignity.§ 

Attendants upon To fupport the dignity of the prince, and to aflid him in the execu- 
ine prince. tion of his legiflative power, a feled band, to the amount of one hun¬ 
dred, were chofen from amongd the people, who were always fuch as, 
had the reputation of heing the wifed and mod judicious in the pro- 

* Vide Squire’s Englilh Conilitution, chief, or head; but by the Roman, authors,, 
page i6._ _ fometimes king, general, hut moil often 

f Tacit, deMorib.German. prince: “ Eliguntur in iifdem concilia 

j Ibid. & Caef. Bel. Gal. lib. vi» This “ principes, qui jura per pagos vicofquei 
prince, or judge, was probably called by “ reddunt.” Tacit, <fe Morib. Germ, 
the Germans, Fopfce, orfirftj that is § Ibid. 
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vince ; befides thefe, he was conftantly followed by a numerous train 
of the braveft freemen of the country; thefe were an honorary let of fer- 
vitors, or companions,* who not only added to his ftate and dignity, 
but in the time of battle were his fafeguard; for they were all of them 
by oath obliged to be faithful to him, and to defend his life at the ha¬ 
zard of their own: and fo far would they frequently carry their enthufi- 
aftic love for,their prince, as to impute to him the glory of their own 
actions, however great and meritorious; and all the return that the 
prince made them for thefe fervices, was, the entertaining them plenti¬ 
fully at his expence, and fometimes rewarding them, according to their 
deferts, with a war horfe, or a lance, a weapon they mod affected; and 
thefe companions, or followers, were of different ranks, which kept up 
a conftant fpirit of emulation among ft them, every one driving to ob¬ 
tain as high a place as he could in his prince’s favour. The number of 
thefe followers was not limited, they feem to have ferved of their own 
accord, fo that by the number of them that attended upon the perfon of a 
prince, you might know how much he was beloved by the people; and 
the prince was not a little defirous of having a numerous and valiant 
train of attendants; for his dignity was thereby increafed, and by the 
fame means he not only acquired great fame in his own nation, but be¬ 
came refpe&able to the neighbouring dates; fo that his friendfhip was 
fought after by embaffies, and cultivated by prefents.f 

Befides the adminiftration of judice, an authority was veiled in the The authority 
prince, to divide, or portion out land amongft the feveral families within ,^"' e to 
his territories, and place them wherever he might think proper. The 
freemen remained but a year in one place, for when that time was 
completed, the princes obliged them to go to another part, where a new 
habitation was affigned to them; and this was done led they lhould give 
their minds to agriculture, and fo negle<5t the ufe of their arms, and 
alfo to prevent any one clan from growing richer than their neighbours, 
led they lhould affume too great an authority in the date, where all free¬ 
men were edeemed equal.f; When the prince went to war againd the 
enefnies of the province, it was a matter of the highed difgrace for any 
freeman, through fear, or any other caufe, to negledl attending upon 
him.§ 

Another prerogative, which the prince had above the commons, was, princes allowed 
his being allowed two wives; but this was not for the gratification of tw h ° wive5 » 
his luds, but for the obtaining of iflue: for, of all the barbarous na- VMy * 
tions whofe hidories are handed down to the prefent time, there is no 
people who were more famous for their exemplary chadity than the 
Germans.!! 

* They are filled Comites by Tacitus: § Ibid. 

f Tacit, de Morib. German. || Tacit, deMorib. German. 

$ Cief, Comment. Bel, Gal, 1, vi, c, to. 
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The revenue of The expences of the prince were fupported by feveral means \ firft, & 
the prmce. larger portion of land was allotted to him in the general diyifion of the 
province, than to any of the other freemen; next, » certain portion of 
the cattle, or grain, the produce of the land of every freeman, was pre- 
fentedto him ; again, every offender whofe crime was fineable, whatever 
the payment might be, a part of it belonged to him; fo that his annual 
revenue muft have been very confiderable, yet he was never rich, for 
the more bountiful his fupporters were, the more liberal he was in his 
rewards to his followers.* > 

du& c »r We now come to the greateft part of the conftitution of the ftate, their 
d o t ie ate. g Cnera j aflemblies > thefe were a full meeting of all the pagi,. or pro¬ 
vinces, which formed a diftindt nation, or ftate; not only all the princes in 
fuch a nation had a right to be there,-but every freeman who was arrived at 
a proper age, and had not forfeited his title by any mifdemeanor, was alfo 
bound to be prefent, to give his alient, or declare his diflike, to the bu- 
finefs there tranla&ed. In thefe councils all the material affairs of the 
whole community was difpatched; here complaints might be lodged 
againft the princes of the provinces, and every man was fure to have his 
caufe righted; here alfo public edidts were made, princes chofen to pre- 
fide over provinces, generals eledted, and war declared againft any other 
ftate; nay, even a young man was not permitted to bear arms until he 
had been firft approved of in thefe councils, where he was folemnly pre- 
fented with a fiiield and a lance, and thefe were the firft badges of honour 
conferred upon him before he became a member of the ftate, and was, 
permitted to fight for his country. Small trifling matters the princes 
themfelves concluded upon; but all weighty affairs were firft debated in 
council amongft the princes, and after declared to the people, in whom 
was invefted the foie power of confirming, or abrogating the decrees of 
the council, and the caufing them to be obeyed : but when the people 
had given their confent, fuch determinations were held facred, and might 
not be difannulled, unlefs in another general council,, and by a frefh 
confent of the people.f 

huhe council They all of them came armed to their councils, and being feated each 
wl ecounci 6 ’ jn his proper place, the prieft, who had the authority to punifh fuch as. 

offended, commanded filence, and the princes fpeak firft, and after 


* Tacit. Morib. de Germ, 
f Ibid. Who fees not in thefe grand 
national councils the moil perfect ground- 
work of the prefent parliament ? It may 
feem unaccountable, yet true it is, many 
of the moderns have ftrangely perplexed 
themfelves about the antiquity and origin 
of the praliament: fome have attributed 
the honour of this noble inftitution to Ed¬ 
ward the Confeflor j others again to 
Henry the Firft, Ought they not to have 

a 


gone ftill higher, and' they would have 
round them not only the grand and moft 
material part of the Saxon conftitution, 
but even of the German themfelves, and, 
that in their moft wild and uncultivated 
ftate ? And this matter will appear more 
obvious and ftriking, as in the fucceeding 
parts of this work we fliall regularly point 
out the nature and improvements of thefe 
councils amongft the Saxons and the Nor¬ 
mans.. 

them 
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them every man according to his age, nobility, renown in war,' or power 
of eloquence; at the fame time declaring their fentiments in a foft per- 
fuafive manner, and not haughtily, as if commanding the auditors. If the 
opinion which was delivered to the freemen was not pleafing to them, 
they exprefled their diflike by a murmuring found of difcontent; if, on 
the contrary, it was well received, they clafhed their lances; for it was 
efteemed amongft them the moft honourable way of fhewing their alient, 
or of conferring praife, when it was done by their arms.* 

When any war or danger threatened the ftate, they eledted a general in Generals, when 
this affembly, who was to prefide over all the different provinces that^' d ’ and 
compofed the whole nation; and this general was always a man who, 
for his approved valour and conduct, had rendered himfelf molt famous ,• 
for it was not fo much his office to command the army, as by his own 
perfonal bravery and courage to fet them a worthy example. After the 
war was-concluded, the power which had been veiled in the general 
ceafed, and he defcended again to the rank from whence he arofe.f 
There can be no reafon to fuppofe that the Saxons altered the form of The Sarons on 
government and conflitution of their anceftors upon their firll gaining nTfudden 
poffeffions in Britain, or, indeed, for a long time after. The followers alterations in 
of Hengift, and the other Saxon chiefs, were all of them equal with their tomtiuuion! 
leaders, and volunteers, owing only a temporary obedience to them as 
their generals, and not like mercenary troops, to be paid or rewarded 
as their chiefs might chufe j fo that no one perfon could lay claim to 
the whole of the conquered land, but every free foldier had an equal right 
to expert his lhare: the land, therefore, was divided by their generals, 
and their affiftants, into as many fhares as each general had corps of dif¬ 
ferent diftrids in his army; and every one of thefe fhares were fubdivided, 
and every individual had his proper portion allotted to him. Thus the 
firft divifion naturally conftitutes fo many pagi, or counties, whilft the 
fubdivifion makes try things, hundreds, and ty things, as portioned 
amongft one thoufand, one hundred, or ten men in a troop, all of them 
under their proper elder-men. J 

At this period, little difference could be made between their civil and civil and min- 
military government; the fame prince that led them to the field of bat- |h7&mT nment 
tie, took care to preferve peace and good order amongft them ; nor was 
this fo very difficult, for every feparate clan was compofed of friends and 
near relations, and held fo ftrongly by the deareft ties of confanguinity, 
that harmony and good fellowfhip was naturally preferved amongft them. 

The Saxons, for a long time after their firft arrival in Britain, found too How the UnA 
much employment in the war to attend to the cultivation of the land, ad- for 

mitting they had been ever fo defirous of doing it ;§ they were obliged' vai ° n ' 
to ufe their utmoft endeavours to fupport their conquefts, and preferve 

* Tacit, de Morib. German. t Vide Squire’s Eflay on the Englilh 

+ Ibid. Conflitution. 

§ See the fecond part of the Chronicle. 
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their property; therefore, every freeman amongft them parcelled out 
his lhare of the land, which had been allotted to ,him by the general, 
amongft his flaves and dependants for a certain time, according to his 
pleafure, which was to be improved and cultivated by thefe flaves, the 
lord referving to himfelf fuch a lhare of the produce of their labours as 
he thought proper to demand * and this gave occafion to the well-known 
divifion of lands, called afterwards Bocland and Folcland.*' 

The thread of But to proceed further in the differtation upon this head, we fhall be 
naturally led on by a clue of,circumftances, not only through the liiftory 
why. * of the heptarchy, but even through the whole Anglo-Saxon asra; or 
elfe we muft break off the dilcourfe abruptly at the end of the heptarchy, 
where we (hall find the whole conftitution, both before and after, fa 
clofely conne&ed, that in the next volume we fhall not be able to re-af- 
fume the fubjeft without tedious repetitions; to avoid which, it is pro- 
pofed for the prefe-nt to let it reft here, and in the fucceeding differtation 
to continue it regularly down, from the firft arrival of the Saxons to the 
Norman invafion, in a clear and connected difcourfe, without any inter¬ 
ruptions. 

of^the an- With regard to the laws of the ancient Germans, we are to confider 
cicn.t eimins. t h em as mac | e both by, ( and for a free people, who were all of them 
equals; or at leaft no one could affume any more authority over the 
reft than what they themfelves thought proper to inveft him with, for 
their own mutual, prefervation and; fafety. For this caufe, none could 
beat or imprifon a freeman, except the priefts,. becaufe it was not to be 
done as a thing infilled upon by the prince, or for an offence to his 
peers, but as the command of the gods, whofe orders the offender had 
difobeyed. This mode of punilhment, it feems, was chiefly confined to 
thofe who were refra&ory in the army; and for this purpofe, as well as 
to facrifice, the priefts attended upon the camp, fo that when one had 
broken any ftated rule, he fell under difgrace; and every one fo offend¬ 
ing fubmitted voluntarily to, the chaftifement, and ftood ftill to receive 
the repeated ftrokes of the lalh from the hands of the priefts, when, at 
the fame time, he would have refilled even to death a blow from any 
other perfon, however exalted; in their condition, j- 
P h nifl hTwe’e • man cot| ^ b® puuHhed by the fccular power until he had forfeited 
w attieywerc ' his right and title to a freeman, by fome bafe and ignominious aftion, 
and then he was lentenced feverely, according to his fault. Traitors and 
fugitives they hanged. Cowards, and fuch as were unnaturally lewd, 
they drowned in mud, or in the marlhes, and covered them with hur¬ 
dles,- becaufe they would hide them from the face of men, that their 
crimes might be no more remembered amongft them.J 

* Squire, ut fup. '} Ibid, 

f Tacit, de Morib. German. 
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' Whoever loft his fhield in battle, which was given him as the infig- Matters of dif- 
nia, or honourable badge of his profeflion, and proof of his worthinefs to s race - 
bear arms, fell into a lafting difgrace j as alfo did all fuch as efcaped 
from the field of battle wherein their prince was (lain ; thefe were turned 
from fociety, and debarred being prefent at the public facrifices, which 
was fo fhameful and black a ftain upon their char afters, that they feldom 
long out-lived it, but in fome defperate manner put an end to their 
wretched beings.* 

Other faults oflefs magnitude were punifhed by a fine, part of which Quarrels, 1 .^ 
went towards the maintenance of the prince, and part, by way of repara- tom?VMn,fcd ' 
tion, was paid to the injured party. When difputes arofe amongft the 
freemen, and their friends could not terminate the difference, the prince 
interpofed his authority, and obliged the offended perfon to accept of 
fome gift from the offender, and fo the quarrel was ended; for the gift 
was held as a compenfation for the injury, and was, as it were, a mark 
of fubmiflion in the aggreffor, and gratified the pride of him who had 
been injured ; by this prudent method, the foundation for lafting ani- 
mofities was fairly removed. Amongft the feparate clans, or families, 
feldom happened difputes attended by any fatal confequences j their 
natural love to each other held them together,: as well as the ftrongeft 
ties of confanguinity j for they were all relations under the govern¬ 
ment of their own elder-man, or chief, and it was efteemed a moft 
atrocious crime for any one to injure, or flay his relation, and was, with¬ 
out doubt, moft grievoufly punifheil.t 

The matrimonial law amongft them was ftridtly kept; by it one Matrimonial 
woman was confined to one hufband, nor might fhe upon his deceafe |^ t ‘ hiaiy 
marry a fecond time j on the other hand, the hufband might not have 
more than one wife at once, (unlefs he were a prince, to ; whom it was 
allowed to have two, for the fake of iffue :±) yet it does not appear that, 
upon the death of the ftrft wife, a man was forbid to marry a fecond, but 
the contrary may moft reafonably be fuppofed, efpecially in default of 
iffue. 

Their laws againft the violators of dhaftity were very fevere, and fuch ^ a 3 t “ r B s a j ) n f ^^ e 
were ufually hanged; but it lay in the breaft of the hufband to punifh flu/anj againft 
his wife if fhe was guilty of incontinence, which was ufually done by* dul!er r- 
cutting off her hair, and then turning her naked from his houfe, in the 
prefence of all her friends and relations, at the fame time fcourging her 
fharply through the town : nor was her wealth, her beauty, or her rank, 
in the leaft regarded ; £ for after fuch an offence a lafting difgrace was 
fixed upon her, and none would fpeak to her, or condole with her; 
neither was it poffible for her to get another hufband, but in general wan¬ 
dering from place to place, fhe died with Want, fhame, and grief.§ 

* Tacit, de Morib. German. t Ibid. 

f Ibid. § Ibid. 
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Law* of the Such is the fketch of the legiflature of the anceftors of the Anglo 
Saxons wh, not Saxons . it n0 w remains to give a view of their laws, on their efta- 
comwue ere. j n Britain, to the end of the Heptarchy; but the reafon which 

has above been given, for referring the account of the government and 
conftitution of the Anglo Saxons to the next volume, may with equal 
iuftice be applied to the laws, which are hung together as it were in a 
chain; and the circumftances during the Heptarchy, fo connedted 
with thofe that follow, that to divide the account, would not only be 
a difficult talk, but would take off greatly from the regularity of the 
method, in which it is beft to purfue it; therefore, both thefe heads 
will be fully and regularly treated on in the fucceeding volume. 


CHAP. II. 


<the State of Architecture amongfi the ancient Germans , and the Saxons. 

The ancient \ MONGST a people fo barbarous, as we find the ancient Germans, 
Germans under, } n their original Rate, and who attended fo little to the luxuries 
StLffiJ^of life, we ffiall not be amazed to find their dwellings homely, and 
uncomfortable: the pinching cold of winter, foon obliged them to feek 
for fome Ihelter, where they might live fecured from the ftorms and 
inclemency of the weather. Their habitations were foon found, con- 
fifting only of holes and caverns made in the earth, and covered over 
with dung to keep them warmer, and in thefe wretched dwellings they 
ufually fpent the winter. Thefe caverns ferved befides for granaries, 
where they laid up their corn, and to them they ufually made their re¬ 
treat when purfued by the enemy.* 

Thefummer In the fummer, they were not confined in thefe difmal fituations, 
habitation of b ut iffuing from them, they fet about the building of little huts, which 
^Xkdwere efteemed more convenient and more pleafant; thefe they erefted 
in a rude manner, with timber unhewn, and framed without the leaft 
attention paid to its beauty or regularity: the walls were compofed 
of a clear fhining earth, of various colours; and all the ambition of 
the builder was, to difpofe his colours into certain forms, fo as to give 
the barbarous tracings of pittures.j- Thefe houfes, like thofe of the 
Britons, are thought to have been of a circular form, thatched over 
at top with reeds and ftraw, and the roof left rifing up in the middle^ 
One great reafon why they did not beftow more pains or labour upon 

X Culver’s Hift. Anc, Germ. 


* Tacit. Vit. Agric. 
+ Ibid, 
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their dwellings,> was, that every year they were removed from the fpot 
of ground' where they had laft inhabited, and confequently left their 
houfes behind; fb that they were obliged to provide themfelves with 
others in the places whither they went. This confideration, added to 
their diflike ;of menial labour,, very naturally accounts, for the rudenefs 
of their habitations.* 

Without doubt, near to the place where the prince made his refi-Towns how 
dence, houfes muft have been ereCted for him,, and for his train ; this tfae 

would naturally conftitute a town j. but they had no idea of making 
the houfes ciofe to each other, fo as to form regular ftreets and paflages, 
but every man’s houfe flood feparate, and detached from that of his 
neighbour j all of them following their own wills, and fettling themfelves 
in whatever part, of their land they mofl approved of.f 

Temples to their gods the Germans built not at this early period, but Archite&ure 
inflead thereof, they confecrated woods and groves, where they performed iKrwVof 05 * 
their religious Offices. Nor can we fuppofe that the habitation of their the Saxons in 
prince, was more fplendid than their own ; the only difference was, its BrUun * 
being larger, that he might the better entertain his friends and follo¬ 
wers. This was the flate of architecture amongft them towards‘the latter 
end of the firft century; but many changes may be fuppofed to have 
taken place, and many improvements introduced before the arrival of 
our Saxon anceftors in Britain, which happened not until full three 
hundred and fifty years after ; and this we may very naturally be led 
to conclude, becaufe foon after, we find them ere&ing ftrong and per¬ 
manent buildings of ftone, as well as large caflles for their fecurity and 
defence 

The firft buildings that we find mentioned of the Saxons, are their Tong came in 
caflles j one of which Hengifl is faid to have erefted foon after his ar- Kent defcnbcd ' 
rival in Britain this caflle was built at Tong in Kent, and the earth¬ 
works yet remain near Tong-Mill, about half a mile from Bapchild in 
that county .$ It confifts of a round flat hill, furrounded by a broad 
ditch, and an external vallum or bank; the hill which antiently was 
level, has, from time to time, been removed, and thrown into the ditch, 
on the eaflern fide, where the external vallum is entirely worn away, 
and the rivulet, which formerly filled the ditch, has now altered its 
courfe, and running lower down by the fide, it fupplies a little mill, 
hard by, with water. The foundation of the hill, was originally made 
of very permanent materials, which are difcovered on the fouth fide, 
where part of it has been fuddenly flubbed down ; thefe are large flints, 
pebbles, and rough Hones, thrown together, and a ftrong. cement poured 
over them; and to this folid foundation vr_ doubtlefs owe its prefent 

* Tacit, ut fup. ing, and fecondly, their fear of fire. Tac. 

+ Tacitus afligns two reafons for this ut fup. 

Angularity amongft the Germans; the J See Lambarde’s Perambulation of 
firft, their ignorance in the arts of bxrild- Kent, in Tong. 

a exiftence 
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exigence v the height of the hill, from the bottom of' the ditdhj iiv the 
moll perfect part, is at the prefent time,>-heat thirty feietjj'ahd-'ori the 
loweft fide, where it has been.ftubbed away,; about twenty ? its ■ prefent 
diameter, is not .more : than .one hundred-yards-at the top,! from Whence 
it does> not*goIfuddenly. perpendkular. to the bottbrft W^the ditch, 
but gradually with a dope. The ditch, if meafured by ai : fifkight line 
drawn from the top of the vallum,' to the fame height'on' the fide Hope of 
the hill, would -be at leaft fifty yards j the external vallum* on- ,the weft, 
where it is moll perfect, it is in fome places full fixteen feet high.* 
Antiquity of This (where.ever they learned it) was the conftant form-in which 
Tong Caftie. j-jjg s aX ons made the firft foundation of their caftles; and they were 
ufually. ere&ecbupon the brow of a-hi ft, or upon a place which was, in 
fome meafure, fortified by nature; not that they fpared any trouble or 
expefice to make their works as ftrong as poflible, as is- Clearly proved 
in the fortification now before us; for if fuch extraordinary pains were 
taken in the foundation itfelf, we may moll reafonably fuppofe that the 
walls and fuperftrufture were not neglefled : and that we may with the 
greater degree of certainty, judge what-really were the works of this 
people only, we have chofen' thernofi ancient piece of work attributed 
to them j. for if it was not really- built by Hengift himfelf, there can be 
little doubt, but that it was the work of his fon TEfc, who was a peace¬ 
able prince, and rather anxious to preferve the conquefts already ob¬ 
tained, than to extend them further: during the wars which afterwards 
enfued, it feems to have fuffered, becaufe OCta, the fon of JEfc, upon 
his advancement to the throne of Kent, repaired the walls, and placed 
a ftrong garrifon of foldiers within it, to guard the adjacent country, 
confiderations Now, on a thorough confederation of what has been advanced, we 
th1 U v C ie d w'T fhall eafily be lead to conclude, that the Germans had made great im- 
Tong Caftie. provements in architecture, before the:peridd' in 'Which they firft Tent 
troops to Britain { for when we recolleCt-how little leifure the Saxons 
had, for a confiderable time after their arrival, to invent and perfect fuch 
buildings as we find from record erected by them, we mult apprehend 
their necefiity of having fome models to form their plan upon ; if fo, 
where did they meet with them ? Not from the Romans, Tor they had 
no ideas of any fortifications like thefej nor from the Britons, who 

* Two plates of .-this extraordinary for- ed at C C, and runs doping down intb the 
tification. ate fubjojned,'.one rpprefenting water; DDD, reprelents a fmall, road 
the iouth view, in perfpettive, of the earth- through part of the entrenchment to the 
works, removing only fome few trees mill, and leads to Sittenbourne; E E E, 
which grow upon- the top of the hill, reprefents the external vallum, very per- 
Vide plate XII. The other, plate XIII. is fe& on the north and weft Tides; F-, is the 
the plan or ground plot of the fame, with rivulet, which formerly fupplied the ditch 
a given fcale to afeertain its exa£t fize : A, with water, but now runs much lower to 
is the caftie hill, furrounded by a broad the mill. At the bottom of^,the plate, is 
ditch; B BB, which has.,been flubbed the feftion of the earth-work with the 
down, and all the external yallu^ remov- meafurements. 
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had bat lately been taught by the Romans, and followed their cuftoms : 
but isr it not mbft probable, that they brought the plan from their own 
country, upon whith they afterwards proceeded ? 

1 Now we come to the examination of the earth-works, which yet re¬ 
main, of the temporary camps of the Saxons; and we find they differed 
effentially from tnole of the Romans, in form and in magnitude. The 
moft ancient Saxon camp which we can trace out by certain record, is 
that made by Elfred the Great, abotit the year 892, where he and his 
army lay, in order to prevent the difturbance of Halting the Dane, 
who had made a ftrong entrenchment, near the town of Milton, in 
Kentj from whence he and his forces, forely annoyed the country 
round about them. The camp of Elfred is very fmall, confifting of 
a hill, a little elevated, in the form of an irregular oval ; its largelt 
diameter is. but little more than eighty yards, and its ihorteft about 
feventyj this hill is furrounded by a broad ditch, now moftlv filled 
up, about twenty yards over, and on the outfide, is the evident ap¬ 
pearance of the vallum.* The camp of Halting differs in the form 
and fize from this of Elfred ; the hill is a long fquare, with the cor¬ 
ners a little rounded off ; its length is full one hundred yards, and its 
breadth about eighty ; this is alfo furrounded with a ditch, about three 
and twenty yards over, and defended like the former by an external 
vallum. The camp of Elfred cannot be faid to bear the leafi: refem- 
blance to the entrenchments of the Romans, even if it was as large, 
for thefe two plain reafons : firlt, the inlide of the camp itfelf is raifed 
above the common level of the adjoining country ; and fecondly, the 
ditch is of fuch a difproportionate -width: thefe circumftances alone, 
would be pofitive enough againft fuch an affertion, even though the 
fize, another very material objection, was not to be confidered: the 
fame reafon may be applied to the Danilh camp, though in other mat¬ 
ters, the lhape agreeth well with thofe before defcribed of the Ro¬ 
mans. The criterion between the Saxon and Danilh fortifications, if 
any pofitive diftin&ion can be made, lhall be fully confidered in a fu¬ 
ture difcourfe. 

* This camp is called Caftle Bavord, the camp of Hailing the Dane, within half 
and at prefent is an orchard to a farm- a mile of the former. A, is the rifing 
houfe, about a quarter of a mile from Sit- ground' where the camp was made; 
tenbourife, and is reprefented plate X, C C C, the ditch ; D D D D, the ex¬ 
figure 1 . A, is the hill or fpace occupied ternal vallum, yet perfect; B, the prefent 
by the tents, furrounded by a broad ditch entrance. At the bottom is the fe&ion of 
C C C, and an external vallum DDDD; both the caftle9 ; and to the plate a fcale 
at B, is a communication from the houfe is added, to determine the exaft fize of each 
to the orchard; E, is the farm-houfe, and entrenchment, both of which anfwer to 
F, a path leading to Sittenbourne. On the fame fcale. 
the fame plate, figure *, is CatUe Ruff, or 
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“axon camp Now we have feen the earth-work of the Saxon camp, we will con- 
ow fomfied. p 1( j er j^y means it was made fecure; upon t;he verge of the Hill, 
whereon the tents were eredted, there is ufually found the remains of an 
internal vallum,, which appears to have run all round the fame ;. on this, 
it is highly probable, they might fet up a ftrong row of thick palifadoes, 
fo as to enclofe their tents on every fide ; then the enemy muft firft mount 
the external vallum, pafs the ditch, and laftly, fcale this inner vallum, 
before they could come at the people within, to do them any material 
damage. Of what kind of cloth their tents were made, cannot, now be 
difcovered j their form and appearance we have luckily prefervfed in an¬ 
cient delineations, but they appear fo very fmall, that one of them could 
not contain above four or five men with the leaft degree of convenience :* 
their method of dilpofing of their men within their camp, when thus 
conftrudted, cannot be difcovered; yet we may conceive, that they 
were lodged very clofe to each other, becaufe in general their camps 
are not extenfive. 

temples of the The Saxons, foon after their arrival in Britain, began to ere 61 temples 
axons, t0 their gods; though they frequently made ufe of the deferted churches 
of the Britons, and dedicated them to their deities. What ideas they 
had of lymmetry and elegance at this early period cannot be determined; 
the only models left for them to copy from, were the mutilated cities of 
the Britons, f which were the laft remains of Roman workmanlhip, 
and without doubt retained fomething of the genuine tafte of that people; 
yet, hindered as the Saxons were by war and difturbance, we may juft- 
ly conclude, that improvements in architedlure advanced but {lowly; 
churches and other places of worfhip were built of wood. J 


* See plate XI. where a Saxon camp 
with the tents. &c. is reprefented accord¬ 
ing to the ideas of the author : there is 
the pallifado upon the inner bank, and a 
bridge over the entrance in front, which 
might probably be drawn up in cafe of dan¬ 
ger. The difpofition of the view with 
the diftance is ideal (though the particu¬ 
lar objects are from good authority) and 
meant only to exprefs a fomething like 
the face of the country and manner of 
buildings at that time : the caftle at a 
diftance, is in form, like thofe found in 
ancient Saxons MSS. The tents are ex- 
aft reprefentations of fuch as are found 
in a very curious and ancient MS. in 
the Cotton library, marked Claudius B. IV. 
for an account of which, fee the firft vo¬ 
lume of the Hopba Angel cynnan ; -or 
the Manners and Cuftoms of the Englifh : 
'or .the Cotton catalogue. The figures 


alfo are from undoubted authority, as will 
be (hewn hereafter in a little explanation 
of the plates, at the end of this volume. 

f Gildas informs us, that the Saxons, on 
their firft arrival, were great enemies to 
tafte, and beat down and deftroyed almoft 
all the Britiih cities. 

J There was a time, fays Bede, that 
there were no churches built of ftone in all 
Britain, but the cuftom was to build them 
all of wood. Finnan, fecond biihop of 
Lindisfarne, built a chui'ch in that ifland, 
about the year 652, for a cathederal, not 
of ftone but of wood, and covered it over 
with reeds; and fo it continued until 
Eadbert, the fucceffor of St. Cuthbert, 
and feventh bifliop of Lindisfarne, took 
away the reeds, and covered it all over, 
walls and all, with Iheets of lead. Bede’s 
Ecc. Hift. lib. iii. cap, 25. 
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Arefeit^mmay fee faid ta haye beeiiijffiflorfid, By'.thejojnt labours ArchiteOurere- 

WU^H 4 > feilhQP of)¥.ojrl 5 , and. BeaediajjBifqop, f his , companion i the Sfif‘iK?" 
latter made nq defs than f«c journies to Rome, in order to collet: 3 y " 
feQpk?, pidtures, Battles, and ether ornaments j and alfo to form a pro¬ 
per tafte and jpdg^iij:; in this ufeful fcience; nor did he ftop here, 
feni by.feis.eamgfb endeavours, perfiiaded a certain, numfeei of .artizans, 
to come from Italy into Britain, and aflift him In ijis defign§.* 

Tfee appgaraneepf .an elegant, jftrifeture,- '.was; .this church which Some account 
Wilfrid built at Hatlgnlftad (nowHexam) on a.fpot of ground he had b fa ' h i . u t rc d buik 

obtained of Etjaeldrida, the yirgiinrwife, of, Egfrid,;king of Northumber- 1 

land : this chureh he dedicated to St. Andrew,,,and fpared no pains to 
reader it perfectly magnificent j. and in the;defcription of ^ wfeich is left 
US, it reajly appears tp^ha^e been cqrtfiderably more fo, than we could 
poflibly exped to find in thefe dark ages. Firft we are told of lar»e 
and %ohg .fyi^e/ranebus; 'Buildings, eonUrudled of the fineft polifhed 
done, over which.arofe the wonderful fuperftru&ure, terminating with 
a lofty roof, fiipported by many elegant pillars, enciofed with long 
high walls, handfome towers, and with winding flairs to afcend the up¬ 
per apartments;;, j this; was .built fey, iartifts . who came with him 
from Rome,t ;? ,, i ■; • ; . . • ; 

Soon after this, his companion, Benedhfb, laid the foundation .of an Tmprovcments 
abbey, upon the mouth of the river Were, about the - year 674, and ^ c a a r £f b ur * 
then went over into France, and brought with him a great number of theinduftr/of 
mafpns from thence, to build the chinch with done, .after the-manner Ben?di ^ Bifct *’ 
gf fhe-Rpmans, which, he '.admired. .•The. churchiwas dedicated to St. 

Peter, and fee urged the > WOt^mear to labour fa diligently, that in a year 
after mafs'was laid in it; when the work; was far advanced, fee feat 
agents-in to France, m. procure, : if pofShte, fome glafsi ipakers j a kind 
of workmen altogether unknown to the Salons at this period. His 
agents fueceefied, and fpveral of thefe artizans can\e over into Britain, 
and not onlyirglazed me windows .in die church) apd mbnaftty which 
Benedict had Built, but alfo in.ftmdted tfie Saxons in cite art of making 
glafs for. windows., lamps, drinking veffels, and other-yfes.ij: 

The feccet of making glafs windows, was a great liaddidon to the our, window, 
beauty of large building's, which before this time had been only mad^ a6 f eatorna . ,ne ' 1 ’ : 
of lattices, or even in their belt Bate, filled out with fine linen cloths, inj ! s ° bmW " 

* Malmfb. de geft. pontif. lib. iii. “ nllam doimim aliam citra alpes montes 

t Mi yi^Wihridi. Afcpr ahtfefe V tsfep Audivfenig.? Thele 

rate pefcnjptifln. tfrfi Jfljjhor prpeMs m dw mmmm l»PW<ew* way , appear, a litfle 
rpupwwg, ^nper“■••jVpft <*lt wea pflfvi- but we Wkuil ogcojka that 

pm hoc wrrppnp pxpjipape q ; u«difaa&us Jji^h&uMlPg* were very extraordinary in 

>pie praeful an|pjarttW A fp.irk u Ppi dpG- Jldtsun. 

tus opere facere excoguavlt ; lie gye t Bede Hift, Abbot Werpmuthen. 

Vol. I. T t 
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ftretched upon frames, of wood }* either, of whieh nntift'Mve'been*very in¬ 
convenient in winter,, efpeciallyiin cold wet weather.' < ;Frbm this time, it 
is evident, we may date the asra of elegance amongft the Saxons $ and 
it feems from fubfequent accounts, that they purfued the plan laid 
down by the above mentioned ingenious men, with confiderable at¬ 
tention } and great improvements were made in every one of the arts 
requifite to produce good and fubftantial edifices. 

The chapel of Ina, king of the Weft Saxons (if-the monkifti writers have not 
in?.. exaggerated) built a famouschapel at Glaftonbury, which was fo high¬ 

ly enriched with gold and filver, and fuch a variety of curious orna¬ 
ments, that nothing can be conceived more rich and beautiful.-}- Af¬ 
ter , this period, as the. people became more .zealous,, the wooden 
churches were frequently deftroyedj and. large ftone ftrudtures erefted 
in their ftead. . s .. 

palaces of t h e The, palaces of the Saxbn monarchs ,j without doubts -partook of the 
Saxon kings. g ran( j eur an( j elegance of their churches. In the earlier time, as is 
molt probable, the kings and chief nobles lived in caftles and forti¬ 
fied places j becaufe .as they had not yet fecured their conquefts, it 
behoved.them, to be coriftantlyijupon their guard } but in after ages, 
and more particularly when the above mentioned improvements took 
place, they hegan to: wall and fortify-whole ;cities ; wherein they caufed 
ftately palaces to be erefted for 'the reception of themfelves and their 
families. 

Monafter.es The next places of confequence were the monafteries and religious 
their elegance. jj 0 : pf es . feme of which muft.have been very capacious, to contain a 
great multitude of devotees } and as thefe-places in general, were built 
by bigotted zealots}, we can make but little doubt of their being 
grand and magnificent, according to the tafte that prevailed at thofe 
times. It is true indeed, St. Cuthbert, the faint of Durham, con- 
ftruded a monaftery upon a much more fimple plan} wherein the 
monks were Ihut up by high walls,' from the fight of all improper ob¬ 
jects. The building within, confifted of two houfes, containing the 
different lodgings of the monks} a chapel and a room for common 
ufes : the roof hei made of unhewn timber, and thatched it over with 
ftraw } the wall which furrounded the whole of thefe edifices, was built 
of rough unpolilhed ftone, without any cement or mortar, but rudely 
call up, and banked on both fides with turfs and earth.} without the 

* Malrriflniry making mention of the 41 (heetsof lead 1 ; he alfd white-waflied the 
repairs done by Wilfrid to the. cathederal “ walls with lime, arid put glafs into the 
of York, goes on thus : “ the bilhop “ windows, fome of' which, had admitted 

“ grieving to fee the ruinous ftate of the “ the light through fine linen cloths, and 
“ cathederal church, which had been “ others through lattices.” W. Malmft. 
“ built by king Edwine} at the defire of de geft. pont. lib. iii. 

“ Paulinus,immediately began to repair it: -|r Malmfl). Anticp Glafton. 

“ he reftored the roof, and covered it with 


wall 
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wall he made a larger houfe, to; receive thofe who ihould come to vifit 
him ? the whole was clofe by a fair ipring, which fervedthem continu¬ 
ally with water.* 

We now come, to their domeftic; buildings, and .thefe we have the Domeftic boiM- 
greateft reafon to conclude, were in a very rude and unpolilhed ftate ; 0 '” s f‘ the Sax " 
they were moft likely only one ftoiy high ; framed with timber, and 
the walls made of plaifter. or day: like thofe of the Britons, they might 
be of a circular Term, with an aperture left, in the roof for the fmoke* 
to go out, and the.other^ part thatched oyer with reeds and ft raw; but 
now we are treating of the houfes of the commoner fort of people: 
the habitations of the nobility, according to their rank and wealth, 
were much more, elegant and convenient, and from their appearance in 
the ancient delineation, feem to have confifted of feveral apartments, 
and the roofs are covered over either with fhingles, tiles, flates, or lead; 
but of thefe we fhaii fee' more hereafter. 

This,is, it-is true, but an i.mperfeCt vjewof the ftate of architecture Materials ufed 
amongft the Saxons, but our conceptions on this head, will be much buil . dinB J ,y 
more clear and obvious, when we enter into the account or thofe ages mans, 
immediately fucceeding this ; for then we may eafily figure to ourfelves 
the gradual improvements, made from time, to time. At prefent it 
remains for us to cpnfider, what materials; were made ufe of by the 
Saxons and their anceftors, at the time we are now :treating of. Amongft 
the Germans, the chief materials, were wood, for the frames of the houfes, 
clay to daub over by way of ; walls, ahd dung, reeds, or ftraw, to thatch 
or cover the roofs: they feem to have known nothing of the art of ma- 
fonry ; bricks they neither knew how tp form, or even the ufe of. The 
art of carpentry was but ilf .underftood, or at leaft but little attended 
to; for their timber they ufediunfquared,. flnd.jput.it together: without 
confulting the beauty or neatrtefs. of the ,workmariihip.: their great- 
eft fkill in carpentry mu ft haye been manifefted in their ploughs and 
other implements of hufbandry; but thefe belonged to their Haves, 
and were moft likely alfo made by thetn; for the freemen looked upon 
fuch employment with rani eye of fovereign contempt, f 

Where the Amglp Saxons; .learned their firft rudiments of architec- Materials u r e <i 
ture, cannot fo eafily be determined, urilefs they brought, them with by tha Sa)tons - 
them from Germany ; for if Tong Caftle was actually built by Hengift 
and his followers foon after his arrival, it proves, that they muft have 
been well Hulled in one of the moft necefiary requifites of architecture, 
namely mafonry, this ftrong foundation of folid and permanent materi¬ 
als may clearly prove; and Hnce we find fo much fkill in .the ground¬ 
work, may we not, eafily conceive that 1 the , fuperftruCture might have 
been anfwerable. This foundation, as we have before obferved, con- 
fifts of large rough flints, and other craggy ftones, laid clofely toge- 

+ Tacit. deMorib. Germ. 

T t 2 titer. 
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tlier, and united .by A fthmg cement, which bging ftQ^/g^^n ^,i4i§F 
by time^ wotild require: immeftfe labour to iteforiFe|&'fd>6H 
after find the Saxons making builings of ftone, fhaped and 7 fijliEr dd V : 
yet .we mbft ndt foppofe they eeafod theft to intake life ‘of 
for that was a ftandard material-, tifed in large edifices for many kgfes 
afterwards :• with fqhare fbones they frequently ornamented the Corners, 
or faced the whole ftrudture. For buildings entirely Of large ftones without 
the rubble were very rare. Brides, [if ufed at'all, were Hot general ; 
whether from their ignofance in the ready way Of makihg and burning 
them, or from their preferring other material, Carihot be difcbvefed. 
By the appearance of houfeS -in the rude delineations of tire Saxons, 
we may be led to think, that befides thatch afid&ingiesj they alio ufed 
lead coverings and ffateSj or fomething' much refembling them : it is 
abundantly evident that lead Was nfed in magnifieient bcHfieeS, ias-We 
have feen before.* • • / 

Ain attempt t» It is impoUrblc to afofertaift the e&a£t date of many yety J curious and 
diTcover the air-valuable ^antiquities Which ate bfteM fOUhd aihohgft the ruins of fplen- 
^gs&e.X'w-did edifices. As much at a Infs are We frequently in regard to the re- 
naments in maining edifices thertefelves, to determine With certainty. What ate 
ftriftly Saxoft, and What are not fo’ j therefore every attempt torefeue 
fuch venerable antiquities frl^ iheiobfeatity ifi : Which they^ate Unhap¬ 
pily involved, will perhaps be thought laudable ffofr thispurpofoythe 
fort of ornaments made Ufe of by any particular let Of people, Iteould 
be diligently attended to ; therefore to this dflfcOUrffey We haVO fob- 
joined a title page, exhibiting a great variety Of fetoll Work-, afid ani¬ 
mals, by Way Of ornaments interwoven With (each Other if thCFe drawn 
by a Saxon anchorite, named lilfrith, a& early afe’the begiOftiiig' of the 
eight cenmityp may pmvo‘mOTO'than mehe matter te euritmty;; for 
if upon examination of ancient ImiMirigsj pr'anyMhei- aBitlqtiit|es, -or* 
hamerits of - like toature may tee pointed out-j may by this means be 
able, in fonhe rhdafure, tb aitettain, not only to What people We owe 
thole performances, but alfo to give fortie guOfs at the seta in Which 
they were made: and this Opinion , it l is hopedy 'Will nbt be tOb hdftily 
condemned*, efpecially Wheh hereafter We : lhall make it OOrbufmCfs, not 
only to foow the alteration of t&ftfe ift foCh Whdm^hts ; at dilforeht pe¬ 
riods as foiiitdiin illuminated mahuforipts, feut ‘alfo 'ptovef ih a great 
variety of particulars, how ’much they conformed With'the ornaments, 
upoh buildings, altars, forines, tombs, and the like, evidently of the 
fame age with ftrcK manuferipts. 

Carpenten art. From what wehXvfe fe< 3 n ; COhderning' thei ’ atch itC<ft U re bf the Ahglb 
Saxons, we mayfafely Condi u’dej that the art df carpentry Was Well urt- 
derftodd amorcgft them and that finore efpedally, when Wfe recttilfcft that 
molt of 1 their hjodfes were framed with WdOd, and thGrobfs frequently 

* See the foregoing pages. f Vide plate. XX c*f this Vcrluttie. 
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qbvelredi^ith^hingl'es, fo that they mu ft have hewn their timber, fawed 
it fintoipianks, and plained it fmooth j it was necefiary alfo for them to 
joint it together with mortices and tenons, after which they might beau¬ 
tify their work with variety of mouldings, and other ornaments.* 

Mafonry was greatly improved by foreign afliftance j fo that we may Mafonry, &c„ 
neceffarily fuppofe they could not be ignorant of machines for r-aifing 
weights, and a great variety of other engines, abiblutely neceflary for the 
completion of great works ■, and this is abundantly evident, when we 
hear that the foundation of the church at Mediihamftede, (built by Pea- 
da, the firft Chriftian king of Mercia) was made with fuch large ftones, 
that eight yoke of oxen could fcarcely move one of them.f In the mid¬ 
dle of the eighth century, Ethelbald, the tenth king of Mercia, being 
defirous of building a church of ftone at Croyland, where St. Guthlac 
had efedfced a fmall oratory with wood, he found the foil fo fpungy and 
hollow, as to render it entirely unfit for the fupport of a ftone edifice; 
to remedy this inconvenience, he firft caufed large piles of oak to be 
made, and driven down into the ground, and a great quantity of loam, 
and ftiff clay was rammed round about them j by which means he obtain¬ 
ed a folid and permanent foundation.^ Many of the other dependent: 
arts We have feeft already, and When they were firft introduced. 


C H A P. III. 


Art of War*, mid military Difcipliwe of the ancient Germans and their 
Defcendants . 

T HE ftrong chara&eriftic of the ancient Germans, was, their en- The love of wap 
thufiaftic love of glory, and pafiion for arms. Their youth, from ^ n e °^ s the 
their very infancy, were bred up in the lelf-fame notions, and thofe alone ermsns “ 
efteemed, who, upon all occafionS feemed eager for the battle j, for this 
caufe, provifidns and plunders Won by the fword, were efteemed fat 
more honourable than'thofe attained by labour,, and the careful Cultiva¬ 
tion of the ground : therefore, it is not to be wondered at, that hopes of 
fpoil lhould frequently call them to the field. § 

When war was to be formally declared againft any nation,, it was done w« r , how <u- 
in their foleftin councils, and by the common confent of all the princes ^ L 1 d > h ^ n " c ' 

* Vide tll e Hopba AnTol c'ynnan, t Ingulphus Hill, folk 1. 

<«• the Manners and Gtiftditts Of the Env- § Tacit, dc Morib. Getrn. Sc Caef. Eel. 

«lh, vol. I, Gal. lib. vi.. 

f Robert dfc Swaphatn, in G'litifton’s Hi*- 
Itory of the Church of Pettsrborotifijh. 
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and freemen there affembled; they then proceeded to deft their chief; 
■which was alio done by general confent; and their choice conftantly 
fell upon him who had moft fignalized himfelf by his courage and perfo- 
nal bravery, fo that by his example his followers might be animated with 
frdli courage, and refill with the greater bravery the attacks of their 
enemies ; for as in battle it was efteemed a great difgrace for the general 
to be overcome, fo was it a perpetual lhame and ignominy in his fol¬ 
lowers not to lhare with him in the labour and danger of the fight, or 
to return alive from that field where he had been flain.* * * § 

■Form ,.f deft- When their general was chofen, it was cuftomary with them to fet 

jog ti.c gene- him upon a fhield, arid fo he was borne upon men’s fhoulders through 
the croud, who with repeated fhouts and acclamations confirmed their 
choice.-}- At other times, and in matters of lefs moment, their prince 
would lay before his followers the reafons which he had for declaring 
war in fuch a place, and that if they would approve his conduct, he him¬ 
felf would become their leader, and defired thofe who were willing to 
accompany him to come forth, and join with him in his expedition; 
all who approved of the propofals of the prince rofe up prefently, and 
promifed their afiiftance, and were praifed by the multitude, but fuch as 
refufed to accompany him were numbered with the deferters and trai¬ 
tors, and their honour and credit was loft for ever afterwards. J 
ConfuUingthe Before they would proceed to battle, or fet out on any great 
f 5 f d w« times expedition, they would confult the gods by calling lots; they alfo 
wat * noted the flight of birds, their finging, and noifes; but more par¬ 

ticularly they attended to the neighing of horfes.§ Before a great 
battle they would procure, if they could, a prifoner from the army of 
their enemy, and then they chofe out one of their own foldiers, and 
both being armed according to the cuftom of their country, were 
brought into the field, where they fought with each other, and the 
prefages were made of the fuccefs of either army, according to the ilfue 
of the combat. || 

Forces of the In raifing troops for the profecution of any confiderable war, every 
Germans. pagus, or diftritt, furnilhed a certain number, divided into feparate 
corps, one hundred in a band, under the leading of their own proper offi¬ 
cers, called by the name of Centeni, or the leader of a hundred, and all 
thefe were under the conduct of their prince. Their principal force con- 
fifted in their infantry i their horfes were not very fwift of foot, but were 

* Tacit, ut fun. when they declared war againft their ene- 

+ Tacit. Hift. lib. iv. cap. 6. mies, they fet their fpears before thetem- 

j Caef. B 61 . Gal. lib. vi. cap. 21. pie of the gods, and a facred horfe was 

§ See more of thefe matters in the ninth led out, when, if he put his right foot 

chapter of this part. forward, the omen was holden good, but 

|| Tacit, de Morib. German-Saxo. The if, on the contrary, his left foot was firft 
grammarian adds, that the ancient Ger* put forward, it was elleemed an unlucky 
mans would not go to war without firft lign, and they deiifted from purfuing their 
confulting their wives: again, fays he, intended enterprize. 

. managed 
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managed , by their riders in fuch a manner, that they would turn from 
fide to; fide with, the utmoft dexterity. The arms both of the horfe and 
foot foldiers were the fame, namely the framea, a fort of javelin, hand- 
fomely made, and headed with a fhort narrow piece of iron, extremely 
fharp, and a fliield. 

There were but few of them who-could purchafe fwords; and as to any The arms ofthe 
kind of defenfive armour, either for their heads, or for the fecurity of^ e s " tGer ' 
their bodies, it was fcarcely known amongft them.* Their lhields they 
took great delight in, and ufually ornamented them with a variety of 
colours.f 

When they arranged their troops for the battle, they placed their in- Their armies, 
fantry (in which their chief ftrength confided) in the form of a wedge, how arrang6d * 
pointing towards the enemy,J and the front of it was compofed of certain 
chofen youth ; on each wing were placed the cavalry, and when the at¬ 
tack was begun, the main body of infantry and the cavalry advanced 
with equal pace, obferving diligently each others motions, fo that the 
one was neither too hafty in bearing down upon the enemy, nor 
the other too far behind. In the encounter it was ufual for the 
infantry to mingle with the horfe, and.fo fight jointly together. In 
forming this pointed battle of the infantry, men were not mixed promif- 
cuoufly together as they might come, but placed in feparate bodies, 
each body compofed of the deareft friends and neared relations; by 
whicli means, befides the love of glory, and felf-defence, their valour 
was excited to the highed degree in being anxious for the prefervation of 
thofe, united to them by the irrefidible ties of the neared confanguinity. 

When they had thus arranged their army, in the rear was placed their 

* Tacit, de Morib. German. See the “ thofe warriors to caft himfelf into the 
foldier thus armed, represented plate XVIIL “ fea, he could eafily efcape by fwimming 
the middle figure on the plate. “ upon his buckler. Laftly, they made a 

f “ The fhield was moft commonly “ rampart with their fhields, in the form 
“ made of wood, bark, or leather. The “ of a circle; and at the end of a cam- 
“ fhields belonging to warriors ofdiftin&ion “ paign they fulpended them againft the 
“ were of iron or brafs, ornamented with “ walls of their houfes, as the fineft deco- 
“ painting and fculpture, often finely gilt, “ ration with which they could adorn 
“ and fometimes plated over with gold.” “ them. When a young warrior was lirft 
“ The Scandinavians had them of a long “ enlifted, they gave him. a white fmooth 
“ oval form, juft the height of the bearer, “ buckled, which was called ‘ The fliield- 
“ in older to proteit him from arrows, “ ‘ of expe&ation ;’ this he carried, till 
“ darts, and ftones. They befide made by feme fignal exploit he had obtained 
“ ufe of them to carry the dead to the “ leave to have proofs of his valour en- 
“ grave, to terrify the enemy by clafhing “ graven upon it; for this reafon, none 
“ their arms againft them, to form upon “ but liich perfons as had diftinguiflied 
“ occafion a kind of fhelter, or tent, when “ themfelves by their fervices prefumed to. 

“ they were obliged to encamp in the open “ carry fliields adorned with any fymbol, 

“ field, or when the weather was bad. “ &c.” Northern Antiq. vol. I. pages 
“ Nor was the fhield lefs ufeful in naval 240, 241, & 242. 

“ encouuters; for, if the fear of falling J The outward form of which was not 
V into the enemies’ hands obliged, any of unlike the Greek Letter A. 

wag- 
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waggons, their baggage, arms, and provifions, as alfo their wives and 
children,and fuch as were fick and wounded, under a proper guard j by 
which means they made a kind of rampart, to fecure them from any 
attacks from that quarter,* 

w a r fangs, and They advanced to the battle finging certain verfes,-f by which they 
ightin-'^ encouraged each other, and worked up their paflions to a prodigious 
B c " pitch; they began-with a low voice, which they increafed gradually, 
according to the tune of the battle, until they made a prodigious loud 
and refounding noife, in which they affedted a certain roughnefs of voice; 
and added to- its terror by putting their mouths before their targets,- 
which by reverberation occafioned the found to appear ftropger and ful¬ 
ler. Inlpired with this enthufiaftic fury, they rufhed upon the foe, and 
with continual noife heightened the horror of the fcene, and frequently 
ft ruck a terror into the fouls of their enemies ; efpecially when it was acr^ 
companied with the repeated cries and howlings of their wives and chil¬ 
dren, who were„placed in the rear as witnefles of their valour, and who 
were continually attendant upon them, bringing them food during the 
battle, and encouraging them to fight bravely. If the women faw any 
of their party give ground, it was ufual for them to enter the battle, 
and expofe themfelves to danger; by which means they reminded their- 
relations of the confequence of the vidtory, who, to preferve them from 
captivity, would frequently rally again, and fometimes obtained a con- 
queft where the battle had been almoft loft. As faft as any were 
wounded, they retired, or were carried from the fight, to the women in 
the rear, who dreffed their wounds with the greateft care and tender- 
nefs ; and when any one was flain, his companions conveyed the body to 
a place of fafety; for even in doubtful battles they were careful to pre¬ 
ferve the dead bodies of their friends from the hands of their enemies.^ 
stratagems of They would frequently feem t<? retire from their enemies, to draw 
them from their ppft, when feddpidy turning abput, and, taking the ad¬ 
vantage of the disorder their ftratagem might oecafion, they renewed' 
the battle with frelh alacrity, and frequently obtained the vidtory by 
their policy, ^ut of all others, tljp Catti, a nation o.f the Germans, in¬ 
habiting the Hercynian foreft, were dip mo,ft Ikjjfel in the art of war; 
they preferred choice men for their leaders, to whom they hearkened 
with great attention, and obeyed their orders with the utmoft refolu- 
tion : they kept clofely in their ranks, and bridled their heat to engage, 
by prudence and diferetion, carefully taking every advantage Qf the fee; 
they rppofed their whole confidence in the (kill and prudence of their 
general, and the battle was conduced with the greatpft regularity. 
When they entrenched their camp, they did it carefully in the night 
feafon.§ 

* Tacit, ut fupra. § Tacitus completes the cha rafter of 

-j- Thefe fongs they called Barditus; this nation with obferying, that the other 

% Tacit, ut iupra. Germans made Ikirmilhes but the Catti 

made war. 
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Among# the Germans, every man was obliged to manifeft his valour,,Obligations to 
or he was branded with perpetual difgrace; for, as it was a lhame for the be vahant * 
king, or leader, to be overcome in battle, fo was it an equal fhame for 
his followers to abandon him, for they were all bound by oath to fupport 
him in his expedition. And becaufe they hoped for the affiftance of the 
gods in battle, they carried before their armies certain images and monu¬ 
ments,' taken from the facred groves. After the arrival of Wodin,, they 
ufed to engrave Runic charadters upon, their fpears, as charms which 
Would prevail upon the gods to aflift them in the war; and in return, their 
cultom was cruelly to feledt every tenth captive to facrifice before his un¬ 
hallowed Ihrine.* Upon a yojuth’s being admitted to bear arms, he was 
prefented with a fliield, as a facred badge f of his becoming an ufeful 
member of the communi ty in general; and if by any negledt, or want of 
courage, he loft his fliield in battle, he was branded with infamy, and 
debarred being prefent at the public facrifices. Amongft the Cat- 
teans, and perhaps amongft all the German nations, a Angular cuftom 
prevailed of letting , their hair and beards grow until they had flain an 
enemy; but after they had done their country fervice, or obtained fpoils 
by daughter, every one cut the hair from h’s forehead, thinking he had 
then paid the price of his birth, and was become worthy of his parents 
and his country: and none but fuch as were unvaliant and defpicable 
would long continue without the privilege of cutting their hair, after 
they had attained to years of maturity. Alfo, every man was obliged to 
wear art iron ring about his neck, as a badge of flavery, until by the 
daughter of any enemy he was permitted to take it ofF,| 

This view which we have taken of the Germans, is of their moft an- someaiterati 0 n»- 
cient ftate; and from this time to their arrival in Britain, a fpace of full ™ d s e j f n t tb f 
three hundred years, we may naturally fuppofe a variety of alterations carmans. “ 
might t'akS place relative to their warlike habits, weapons, and military 
difcipline: and this we may be led to believe, becaufe we find the chief 
arms of the Saxons, in their firft battle againft the Scots, under their 
condudtor, Hengift, to have been large long fwords.§ 

Our next ftep muft be to examine the arms and warlike habits of the whence the 
Saxons upon their eftablifhrrient in Britain; and the only authority we^oM^re'col- 4 
can have recourfe to on this occafion, is, the delineations of them as leftietfed. 
by themfelves, which have been too long palted by unnoticed. It is 
true, the earlieft martulcripts that we meet with are far from being coe¬ 
val with their firft arrival, and few indeed fo ancient as the heptarchy it-- 
felf; yet by the conftant refetnblance that we find in all the various deli¬ 
neations offokliers, and other figures, we may reafonably conclude, that 

* Apoll. Sidonii Epift. VI. lib. viii. with them the toga virilis, and the firft ho- 

f In the public council he is., lays Taci- nour beftowed .upon young men. 
tus, either by one of the princes, or his J Tacit, de Morib. German, 

father, or fonie one of his kindred, pre- § H. Hunt. lib. ii. 

fen ted with a fpear and a fliield, which is 

Voi,. I. U u no 
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waggons, their baggage, arms, and pravifions, as aifo their wives and 
children,and fuch as were fick and wounded, under a proper guard ; by 
which means they made a kind of rampart, to fecure them from any 
attacks from that quarter.* 

w a r fongs, and They advanced to the battle fmging certain verfes,f by which they 
'fighting encouraged each other, and forked up their paffions to a prodigious 
fc pitch j they began with a low voice, which, they increafed gradually, 

according to the tune of the battle, until they made a prodigious loud 
and relounding noife, in which they affefted a certain roqghnefe of voice* 
and added to- its terror by putting their mouths before their targets,' 
which by reverberation occafioned the found to appear ftronger and ful¬ 
ler. Inlpired with this enthufiaftio fury, they ruftied upon the fi?e, and 
with continual noife heightened the horror of the fcene, and frequently 
ftruck a terror into the fouls of their enemies } efpecially when it was acM 
companied with the repeated cries and howlings of their wives and chil¬ 
dren, who were.placed in the rear as witnefies of their valour, and who 
were continually attendant upon them, bringing them food during the 
battle, and encouraging them to fight bravely. If the women faw any 
of their party give ground, it was ufual for them to enter the battle, 
and expofe themfelves to danger j by which means they reminded their- 
relations of the eonfequence of the victory, who, to preferve {hem from 
captivity, would frequently rally again, and fometimes obtained a con- 
queft where the battle had been almoft loft. As faft as any were 
wounded, they retired, or were carried from the fight, to the women in 
the rear, who drefled their wounds with the greateft care and tender- 
nefs; and ^hen any one was (lain, his companions conveyed the body to 
a place of fafety j tor even in doubtful battles they were careful to pre¬ 
ferve the dead bodies of their friends fro r m the hands of their enemies.^ 
stratagems of They would frequently feem to retire from their enemies, to draw 
them from their ppit, when fuddpnly turning abput, and taking the ad¬ 
vantage of the diforder their ftratagem might occafion, they renewed' 
the battle with frefti alacrity, and frequently obtained the vidtory by 
their policy, gut of all others, the Catti, a nation of the Germans, in? 
habiting the Hercynian foreft, were the mo,ft fkjftfyl in the art of war $• 
they preferred choice men for their leaders, to whom they hearkened 
with great attention, and obeyed their orders with the utmoft refolu- 
tion : they kept clofely in their ranks, and bridled their lieat to engage, 
by prudence and difpretion, carefully taking every advantage of the foe; 
they repofed their whole confidence in the fkill and prudence of their 
general, and the battle was conduced with the greateft regularity. 
When they entrenched their camp, they did it carefully in the night 
feafon.§ 

* Tacit, utfupra. § Tacitus completes the character of 

+ Thefe fongs they called Barditus; this nation with obferying, that the other 

t Tacit, ut uipra. Germans' made Ikirmiflies but the Catti 

made war. 
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Among# the Germans, every man was obliged to manifeft his valour,.obligations to 
or he was branded with perpetual difgrace j for, as it was a jfhame for the be vallant - 
king, or leader, to be overcome in battle, fo was it an equal fhame for 
his followers to abandon him, for they were all bound by oath to fupport 
him in his expedition. And becaufe they hoped for the afiiftance of the 
gods in battle, they carried before their armies certain images and monu¬ 
ments,' taken from the facred groves. After the arrival of Wodin,, they 
ufed to engrave Runic characters upon, their fpears, as charms which 
Would prevail upon the gods to afllft them in the war; and in return, their 
cuftom was cruelly to felect every tenth captive to facrifice before his un¬ 
hallowed (hrine.* Upon a yojuth’s being admitted to bear arms, he was 
prefen ted with a Ihield, as a facred badge f of his becoming an ufeful 
member of the community in general j and if by any neglect, or want of 
courage, he loft his fliield in battle, he was branded with infamy, and 
debarred being prefent at the public facrifices. Amongft the Cat- 
teans, and perhaps amongft all the German nations, a Angular cuftom 
prevailed of letting. their hair and beards grow until they had flain an 
enemy j but after they had done their country fervice, or obtained fpoils 
by (laughter, every one cut the hair from h's forehead, thinking he had 
then paid the price of his birth, and was become worthy of his parents 
and his country: and none but fuch as were unvaliant and defpicable 
would long continue without the privilege of cutting their hair, after 
they had attained to years of maturity. Alfo, every man was obliged to 
wear art iron ring about his neck, as a badge of (lavery, until by the 
(laughter of any enemy he was permitted to take it off. J 

This view which we have taken of the Germans, is of their moft an- someaitmti 0 ns- 
cient ftate 5 and from this time to their arrival in Britain, a (pace of full ®^ s e o ‘" t tb « 
three hundred years, we may naturally fuppofe a variety of alterations Germans. 8 
might tak§ place relative to their warlike habits, weapons, and military 
difcipline: and this we may be led to believe, becaufe we find the chief 
arms of the Saxons, in their firft battle againft the Scots, under their 
conductor, Hengift, to have been large long fwords.§ 

Our next ftep muft be to examine the arms and warlike habits of the whence the 
Saxons upon their eftablilhrrient in Britain j and the only authority we s[xoih & are°coU 6 
can have recourfe to on this occafion, is, the delineations of them as left ledted. 
by themfelves, which have been too long pafted by unnoticed. It is 
true, the earlieft manufcripts that we meet with are far from being coe¬ 
val with their firft arrival j and few indeed fo ancient as the heptarchy it- 
felf; yet by the conftant refemblance that we fined in all the various deli¬ 
neations of fokliers, and other figures, we may reafonably conclude, that 

* Apoll. Sidonii Epift. VI. lib. viii. with them the toga virilts , and the firft ho- 

f In the public council he is., lays Taci- nour beftowcd .upon young men. 
tus, either by one of the princes,, or his J Tacit, ide Morib. German, 

father, or fome one of his kindred, pfe- § H. Hunt. lib. ii. 

fen ted with a fpearancl a fliield, which is 
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no material alteration took place from the laft three hundred years before 
the eftablifhment of the Danes in England : however, all that can be 
traced out will be regularly {hewn, and the-authority for fuch afiertions 
fully explained. •• 

The dates of . The foot foldiers of the; Saxons feem to be-'divided into three claffes j 
dersfandfheir ^ 1 '^ thole who fought witHflong fpears ; ! feeondly, thofe who chiefly 
habits. fought with {words, without fpears ; and daftly, th'ofe who fought both 
with fwords and fpears. \The- general habit bf rh#firft clafs, is a tunic 
with fleeves, which : reaches dbwn to the 'knees* arid bound round the 
waift: in the moft ancient delineations tliey^.ftldbm appear to have 
cloaks, which are very cdmmpMy added to their ^fefty as they come lower 
down to the end of thoSi^^aera. They fometimes are reprefented with 
ovaHhields, big v < S©Ver all their^bodyr though they are fre¬ 

quently feen without-thefini' • Perhaps there •^Wdtwo?feh:ts < of thefe fpear- 
men, one of them flightly afmdd^. having obl-vtheirifpear for flcirmifhes, 
and the other bearii% ! {¥fields for their defence, in {clofer adtions. The 
fecorid clafs are the fwbrdfmfen,. who, befide'a lafg^rlong, two-edged 
fword, are ufually feed' with fliielcls; the more ancient the delineations 
are,-the final ler the fhield is generally made; on thfeVcontrary, thofe at 
the end of the Saxon seta are very large. ^-The habit of the fwordfman, 
like the fpear-man, is a {hort tunic, with?fteeves to the wrift; like, them 
too, they have fometimes cloaks,- .buckled on the right fhoulder, though 
they are often drawn without. Thi?laftc,clals do,not fef frequently occur; 
but the 1 fwords and fpears that they bear-'differ nothing from the former: 
thefe men feem never to have had either fhields or cloaks; their tunic 
exadtly refembles thofe before-defcribed. The greater part of thefe fol¬ 
diers appear to have their legs naked; but they wear flioes, which 
, feem to be black,' -.made, without doubt, of ftrong leather, and bound 
round the inftep : but in the drawings of later date, befides thefe {hoes, 
we fee evidently a fort of ftockings, which are drawn to the middle of the 
leg. The- helmets that they wear (though many are figured without 
any) appear to be nothing more than the ilcin of feme animal fowedto- 
1 gether, and the hairy fide turned outwards.* 

The-ha bit of »-.j - The horfe feldier differed nothing in habit from the foot, having the 
thehorfefoi. fame fort of tunic, cloak* {hoes, and helmet. In the ancient drawings 
he has a fpur with a fingle point; he ridfes upon a faddle, but has no ftir- 
tups ; the bridle* ^.and other trappings'of the horfe, have nothing fur¬ 
ther particular in- them. His weapon anciently was a lance, which he 
bore in his right hand, whilft he guided his horfe with his left, without 
afhield, or the appearance of any defenfive armour, except his hel- 
met.f 

* All thefe foldiers are reprefented on f The horfe foldier is reprefented plate 
plate XIV. of this volume; and fee alfo XI. of this volume, 
the two figures in the fore-ground, plate 
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The, habit of the king, when he went to war, leems to have been equally The habit of a 
Ample with thofe of his officers. Like them he wore a tunic, 
fleeves reaching down to his wrifts, and bound round the waift, from 
whence it hung as low as the knees j he alfb wore a cloak, which was 
buckled upon his right lhoulder: his legs appear to have been naked, 
and his fhoes exadtly the fame with thofe before-defcribed. His chief 
diftindtion is the crown, which he conflrantly wears upon his head, and 
which anlwered thepurpofeof a helmet.* His arms, when he fought 
on foot, were a fword and a fhield j but when he was on horfeback, he 
had only the lance. 

As to the methods in which the Saxons arranged their armies, and their The methods 
military difcipline, from the time of their arrival to the end of the heptar- cieltVxonTfa 
chy, cannot eafily be afceftained. It is true, the monks of the middle the arrangement 
ages have given feveral long and particular accounts of the order in which 
the armies were drawn up, in fome of the moft noted battles during this 
period j but we muft recoiled!:, that thefe monks lived at a time very re¬ 
mote from the adtions they defcribe, and therefore could not pofllbly be 
acquainted with the particulars of them: and this we maybe well allured 
of, fince it is no uncommon thing to find the fame battle differently de- 
fcribed by different authors. From thefe accounts it will be impoffible 
to trace out the truth for this reafon we muft pafs the fubjedl: over, for 
the prefent, and fee-hereafter what light can be thrown upon it, in a re¬ 
view of the military order and difcipline, after the heptarchy was ended. 


CHAP. IV. 

State of Agriculture , and the dependent Arts , amongft the ancient Germans , 
and their Defcendants> the Saxons. 

I T will be in vain to feek for any very great improvements in agricul- Agriculture dif- 
ture amongft a people who defpifed every kind of, labour, fave that the 

of war. The cultivation of land amongft the Germans was committed 
to the wretched Haves, and the moft fervile of their dependants ;f what 
time they could fpare from war, was Ipent in amulements or toils of a 
different call j amongft which, hunting was one of the chief: for this 
they followed, not as a Iport only, but frequently to provide themfelves 
with food.| 

* See the figure of a king in his warlike, + Tacit, de Morib. German. Cahar’s 

habit, plate XIX. No. i. of this volume : & Comment. &c. 
videvariou8 figures of kings in the firftvo- J Culver. Antiq. German, 
lume of the Hojiba Angel cynnan, or 
the Manners and Cuftoms of the Englifii. 
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, Their defendants, the Saxons, on their arrival in Britain, paid a 
much greater regard to paftur^ge than any ocher rural purfuit: it is evi¬ 
dent that this was the chief means of their fiibfiftence, by the many laws 
for regulating the prices of tame: cattle, direfting how* they ihould be 
fed, and alfo for the preferving them from thieves; fo little had the 
South Saxons attended to any thing elfe, that in the year 681, when 
Wilfrid, bilhop of York, (who had been driven from his fee) took re¬ 
fuge amongft them, they _were, totally ignorant of the art qi catching 
fifh, though they had flich abundance amongft them.* . 

From what has been faid, we may gather, that the Saxons, on their 
arrival in Britain, were much better fwordfmen than hufbandmen; but 
foon after their eftablilhment in the ifland, finding none to plunder, (for 
the Britons, by repeated misfortunes driven from their cultivated poffef- 
fions, had fled to their fecret retreats amongft the woods and mountains, 
and the tillage of land was entirely neglected, fo that ruin aud defolation 
appeared in every part of the ifland) they were obliged to have recourfe 
to agriculture j therefore, every one who was poffefied of ground, por¬ 
tioned it out amongft his flaves and dependants and thefe portions were 
diftinguifhed by the names of inlands and outlands: the former was that 
part of their eftate which lay contiguous to, and moft convenient for the 
fervice of the dwelling-houfe, or manfion, of the proprietor himfelf, and 
was for this rpafon commonly referved in his own hands, and managed 
by his own bondmen and flaves, for the more immediate ufe and fufte-r 
nance of his family and houfhold; the latter outland, or utland, was 
that which lay at a greater diftance from the manfion-houfe, and was 
commonly divided into two parts $ one of which they difpofed of amongft 
their free fervitors, or companions, as a reward' of their fidelity, to be 
freely enjoyed by them, for one or more years, for life or lives, and fome- 
times in perpetuity, whilft the other was let or granted out to other per- 
fons, to be by them likewife occupied for a longer or fhorter fpace, ac¬ 
cording to the will of the proprietor. This latter fort are thought to 
have been the conditional tenants, or land-holdens, diftinguifhed in the 
Anglo-Saxon records by the name of ceorls, or churls ; and, as an ac¬ 
knowledgment, befides fome other perfonal marks of dependance, were 
annually obliged to pay their lord a certain portion of victuals, or of fuch 
other things as were deemed neceflary for the fupport of hofpitality.f 
Yet the owners of land were not left at liberty to exaft what rent they plea- 
fed of their tenants j but it was fettled by law, and afcertained according 
to the number of hides, or ploughed lands there were in a farm, or por¬ 
tion of land which rent the land-holder paid in various articles, as cat- 

* Bede, Ecclef. Hift. lib. iv. cap. 13. hufbandmen, who kept thofe farms, em- 
Fifhing was pra&ifed by the flaves. By the ployed their flaves in this manner, 
laws of Ina, fbtae part of the rent of farms f Vide Squire on the Englilh Conftitu- 

that lay upon the banks of rivers were paid tion, pages 105 & 106. 
in fifh, fo that it is probable the ceorls, or 

tie, 
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tie, poultry, fifh, ale, cheefe, butter, or grain, according to the nature 
of his farm, it's produce, or the cuftom of the country.* 

In the fame manner were the,greater part of the crown lands farmed out CiownH 
to the;€^f^i : .'<fr' 4 tilbaha^eiff ‘.paid their annual rent by furniihing ,anne 
the king’s hotiffiold-with a given quantity of provifions, according to the 
extent and value of the lands which they pofleffed; but the lownefs of 
the rent of farms in general at this period leems to be a fufficient proof 
of the poor (bate of agriculture, 

Every-eeprl, who y/as,the ffee'hufbandman, had (laves and dependants Huibandry, how , 
under Mndi -tO ^erfpririy the Vffices neceffary for the cultivation of the ^es^oa ^ 7 
lands that he poffefied,. all of which was done immediately under his di¬ 
rection^ 4 n thefiHl commencernent of their labours, there can be little 
doubt made, but that all theft requifites were performed in a very flovenly 
manner, and of coupfe theif labours could be mit fltenderly repaid ; but we 
find-them ih;fhe ; eightK. century fiiaking greater advances in this necef- 
fary ariPi the^Mu^ii. it ds :trtfe/ had but one handle, but in other re- 
fpe6ts;it was provided with; a coulter, and a plough(hare, little, if at all, 
inferior to'fhbfe’made ufemfinthe prefent day. To remedy the incon¬ 
venience of its having but one Hafidl.e, . it had-two wheels, which run be¬ 
fore it, to prevent theftare/from ’eii tfi n g • too deep into the earth.f Two 
people constantly attended the plough, one to drive the oxen forward, 
and regulate their pace; (this attendant, who feems in general to be a 
lad, or young-man, carried*in his hand-a long'ftafg with a goad, or 
(harp point, at the end,-with /which he ke,pt the oxen ; to their labour, 
by pricking'them whfeh thd^^grew la^yt^ the perfon who guided the 
plough; which doubtlefs.'fct^iffedi’^kt'^&ill, "'was' an elderly man; 
he held the plough ftilt.Vith' hi's bright hand, whilft in his left he 
bore a large cudgel, or fonfttimes a kind of hatcher, to break the large 
clods of dirt, or whatfoever elfe might impede the courfe of the 

* In the laws made by Ina, king; of the us the plough had but one handle at his 
Weft Saxons, who governedthat kingdom time; for, in the Life of Efterwin, abbot 
from A. D. 689, to A.; D. 728, a farm of, of Weremouth, he fays, “ This abbot, be- 
ten hides was. to pay. the following rent: “ing.aftrongman, and of humble difpo- 
twelve calks ' of honey, three hundred' “ fition, would, frequently aflift the monks 
loaves of bread, twelve calks of ftrong “• in their rural labour, fometimes guiding 
ale, thirty calks of fmall ale, two grown “ the plough by its Jlilt, or handle, fometimes 
oxen, or ; ten wethers,, ten geefe, twenty “ winnowing the corn, fometimes forging 
hens, ten cheefes, one calk of butter, five “ the inftruments of liulbandry upon an 
falmon,. twenty pounds of.forage,,and one “anvil.” Bedae Hift. Weremuthen. '"We 
hundred eels. Leg. Inae,.apudLamh. cap. may here obferve, that at this time of day 
69. A\U.. WilkjjLeg. Sax. / the monks, or lecular Canons, cultivated 

f A reprefenfation of the plough here their own lands, and performed every other 
dclcribed, accompanies this chapter, fee requilite neceffary for the providing food 
plate XV. which is taken from the an- for their brotherhood, all of them being 
cient manufeript of Cocdman, at Oxford, obliged to labour in their turn at fome ufe- 
The authenticity of the delineation may ful art or other* 
be confirmed by Bede, who exprefsly tells 
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plough.* In general, there are but two oxen joined to the plough, 
which go abreaft, though fometimes there are four joined two and 
two-t . . . , . m ... ; ,• 

Miiu, whtn It v/ill be unneceffary to enter into any long difcourfe.concerning their 
fain,” not'welr" -method of fowing the grain, or harrowing the ground;; all thefe feem to 
known. have been done in a manner little differing from the ufages of the prefent 
time. The harrow was compofed of a long fquare frame of timber, fet 
full of iron teeth. In what manner they manured, their ,ground, or their 
rules for letting it lie fallow, with a great variety of other .particulars re¬ 
lative to the art of cultivating lands, cannot eafily .be inveftigated; only 
we fhall remark, that every ceorl who was provided with ploughs, and 
other inftruments of hufbandry, had his own fmith, whom he kept in his 
houfe, to fabricate, and keep them in order.^ At what time mills were 
firft ufed in Britain, cannot be determined; hand-mills, which, without 
doubt, were the moft ancient of any*, we may conceive were known in 
the time of Ethelbert, king of Kent, who ruled that nation from the year 
560, to the year 616 ; for, in his laws, a particular fine of twelve /hil¬ 
lings is impofed upon any man who fhould corrupt the king’s grinding 
maid ;§ hence it is alfo evident, that they were turned and, tended by 
women ; but it is probable that before the end of the heptarchy water¬ 
mills were eretted, beeaufe in ancient deeds and grants of lands, we 
find mention made of mills, which are generally faid to be fituated near 
the water; but of this fubjeCt we fhall have occafion to lpeak more 
fully hereafter. 

Secondary arts Gardening, planting, and other fecondary arts of like nature, might 
bandi- ve t0 huf ’ P er ^ ia P s be known to the Saxons before the end of the heptarchy; but to 
an iy * what degree of perfection they were carried, cannot be determined: 

however, we may believe that their fkill in thefe arts was not very great, 
and at beft they might only attend-to the cultivation of fome few ufeful 
herbs on the one part, and the planting of fruit-trees for ufe, rather than 
beauty or pleafure, on the other; and this much they might naturally fall 
into, beeaufe the Britons underflood thefe arts very well, and, without 
doubt, many of their gardens and orchards might be yet undeftroyed 
when the Saxons took pofTeffion of the land, which would be fufficient 
hints to thofe conquerors to follow-fuch provident examples. - 

* See plate XXVI. vol. I. oftheHonba his dwelling, or the lands which he held, 
Anrel cynnan, or the Manners and he was permitted to take with him his 
€uftoms of the Engliih. overfeer, his fmith, and a nurfe. Leg. 

+ Ibid, plate X. In*, cap. 64. • 

t By the laws of Ina, when a ceorl left § L e g es Ethelberti, apud Wilkins. 
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Navigation and Commerce of the Saxons „ 

L ONG before the Saxons left their ancient feat in Germany, and The Saxons an - 
pafled over into Britain, they had rendered, their name famous for "" tly s rtat P*- 
their piracies, particularly infefting the Britilh leas, and frequently ma¬ 
king defcents upon the fouthern and eaftern coafts of Britain, and plun¬ 
dering the inhabitants. This obliged the Romans, who were then in 
pofieffion of all. the fouthern divilions of the illand, not only to keep 
a ftrong fleet to fcour the feas, but to ereCt forts upon the lhores which 
were moft expofed to the ravages of thefe lawlefs plunderers, and from 
them obtained the name of the Saxon Ihore j. thefe forts, as we have 
feen before, were put under the command of an officer, called the Count 
of the Saxon fhore, in Britain.* 

After the departure of the Romans, the wretched Britons were driven to The miferfes 
the utmoft extremities. In the north, their reftlefs foes, the Scots andPitts , of che 
deftroyed their country, and fpoiled them of all their valuable pofief- 
fions, whilft their fouthern coafts lay open to an enemy full as formida¬ 
ble, and equally deftruCtive. Horrid alternative ! either to fall by the 
fwords of their foes, or feeking to avoid them, be drowned in the fea, to 
whofe brink they were purfued. In this diftrefsful fituation we find them, 
making application to their foreign enemy for protection, opening their 
arms to receive a foe whofe only fortune depended on their fwords, and 
whofe only wealth was plunder and the fpoils of war: this ftep completed 
the ruin of the Britons, and gave the Saxons firm pofieffion in the land, 
which they never quitted, but continued increafing their power, and ex¬ 
tending their conquefts.f 

The veflels which the Saxons generally ufed upon thefe piratical ex- The veffeU of 
peditions were very light, and fo built as to weather out a ftorm, in lhe Saxons ' 
which a larger and ftronger ffiip would be in danger of periffiing ; they 
were generally fwift failers, fo that the pirates could fuddenly afiail the 
foe, and as eafily efcape if they were overpowered: by this means they 
became a formidable and dangerous enemy; for, on the one hand, the 
enemy could not be aware of their attack, fo on the other it was in vain 
to purfue them when they fled. They would alfo frequently venture 
to fea in little IkifFs, like thole before-defcribed of the Britons, con- 
lifting only of a light frame of timber, and covered over with Ikins pre¬ 
pared for that purpofe. % 

Yet, for particular occafions, it feems, the Saxons had larger and Lar e e 
ftronger (hips j for the firft troop of this people who came over intoBri- ,heSaX0ns ’ 

* Vide page 268 of this volume. t Apoll. Sidonii lib. viii. Epift,. 6. & 

+ Sec the latter end of the firft part of Ibid, Author. Carmen. VII. 
the Chronicle. 

tain. 
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tain, under the conduct of Hengift and Horfa, arrived in three long 
Ihips j* ** and though the exa£t number of foldiers cannot be afcertained, 
yet we may conceive it was conliderable; fbme thought their army con¬ 
fided of nine thoufand men,t and if this is true, each Ihip muft have 
carried three thoufand, which is a prodigious number. 

The Saxons put The Saxons on their firft arrival in Britain, put a ftop to all the trade 
mcr°ce. r ° °° m ' which had exifted to that period: the making themfelves rich by any 
other means than the edge of their fwords, feems never to have entered 
the ideas of that people. After their armies were landed in the ifland, 
we hear no more of their (hips; and it appears certain, that for full 
two centuries from their firft arrival, they had but few veflels, and thofe, 
moft likely, but ill conftrudted. 

The low ftate of The ftate of trade amongft them, during this period, was at a low 
dod! at thls pe " e t>b, for there was no commercial intercourfe between them and the 
Britons ; and it feems that London, the capital of the little kingdom 
of Effex, was their only. center of all foreign commerce. This place 
we find reforted to by merchants of feveral nations^ who came thither 
both by fea and land, on the account of trade j j thofe that came by land 
were the native Saxonjs, who brought their goods with them, in order 
to exchange with the foreign merchants, who for that purpofe crofled 
the fea from Gaul, and other parts of the continent, 
offa improves ’ In this manner it is likely that commerce was carried on, until the 
thl saxon” 8 ° f m 'ddle of t ^? e eight century, about which time, Offa mounted the 
the throne of Mercia this, great prinee encouraged his fubjedts to 
fit out fliips, and carry goods in their own bottoms to the continent; 
and this he did with a view of railing a naval power to defend his do¬ 
minions,. This dawn of commerce was however foon over-clouded by 
the wars which followed in the Heptarchy, occafioned by the ambitious 
attempts of Offa, upon the territories of his neighbours. The other 
princes juftly fearing his growing power, made application to Charle¬ 
magne, beleeching him to interpole his authority, and to command 
Offa to defift : accordingly the emperor wrote to him 5 but his letters 
not being regarded, a final ftop was put to the trade which was carried 
on upon the continent, between the foreign merchants and the Saxons, 
until fuch time as a good underftanding was reftored between the em¬ 
peror and Offa.§ After the death of this warlike Mercian prince, the 
encreaie of fhips was not attended to, and of courfe the trade fell -back 


* Tribus longis navibus. Bede Ecc. 
Hift. lib. I. cap. 15. “ Tribus (ut lingua 

** ej\j8 exprimitur) Cyulis, noftra lingua 
“ longis navibus.” Giklas Hift. cap. 23. 

+ Thus Verflegan fays, quoting his au¬ 
thority from John Pomarius, for all an¬ 
cient authors are filent upon this head; 
yet from the words of Gildas, we may 


conceive, that their number was very con- 
fiderable, though they did not think them- 
felves lire rig enough to conquer the land 
without frefh fup'plies. 

J Bede I-IiiV. Ecc. 

§ Wm. Malmlb. de geft. reg. Ang. lib. 
I. cap. 4. 
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into its wonted channel, until it was reftored with greater glory by 
iElfred the Great. 

Another hindrance to trade in general, was the reftraint laid on bar- 
terings and exchanges ; by the laws of the Saxon kings, no bargain 
was permitted to be made without fome principal perfon or chief ma- 
giftrate being prefent, and a witnefs to it.* The defign of thefe laws was 
to regulate the terms of bartering, and to prevent all impofitions and 
frauds j befides, as few perfons at that time could write, fuch evidences 
might be produced, if any dilpute fhould afterwards arife between the 
two parties. Though thefe laws were very good in themfelves, and 
prevented any unfair dealing, they doubtlefs were a prodigious hin¬ 
drance to commerce, which ought to be carried on in a quick and un¬ 
interrupted manner. 

The form of the Saxon lhips, at the end of*the eighth century, or the 
beginning of the ninth, is happily preferved in fome of the ancient 
manufcripts of that date: they were fcareely more than a very large 
boat, and feem to be built of ftout planks, laid one oyer the other, 
in the manner as is done in the prelent time $ their heads and Herns are 
very ere< 5 t, and rife high out of the water, ornamented at top with 
fome uncouth head of an animal, rudely cut ; they have but one mail:, 
the top of which is alfo decorated with- a bird, the head of a bird, or 
fome fuch device ; to this mail is made-fall a large fail, which from its 
nature and conftrudtion, could only be uleful when the veflel went be¬ 
fore the wind ; the Ihip was fleered by a large oar, with a flat end, very 
broad, palling by the fide of the Hern; and this was managed by the pi¬ 
lot, who fat in the Hern, and from thence ifiued his orders to the mariners, f 


* In the laws of Lothair, king of Kent,, 
it is enacted, That if any Kentiih Saxon, 
ihould buy any thing at London, and bring 
it into Kent, he ihould have two or three ho- 
neft men, or the king’s port-reeve (the chief 
magiftrate of the city) prefent at the bar¬ 
gain. Wilkin. Leg. Sax. By the fame laws, no 
man was allowed to buy any thing above 
the value of twenty-pence, except in a 
town, and in the prefence of the chief 
magiftrate, or other witnefs: the fame re¬ 


ftraint was on bartering one commodity 
for another; which none were permitted 
to do, except fuch bargains were made be¬ 
fore the iheriff, the mafs prieft, the lord 
of the manor, or fome other perfon of 
undoubted veracity; upon pain of paying 
a fine of thirty {hillings, befides the for¬ 
feiture of the goods fo exchanged to the 
lord of the manor. Wilkin, ut fup. f 
+ See thefe fhips taken from ancieni 
delineations, plate XVI. of this volmx^. 
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CHAP. VI. 


Working of Metals , &c. and the Coins of the Saxon Kings. 

T HE art of working mines and refining of metals, we may be well 
allured, was but little thought on by a people fo rude and unpo- 
lifhed as the ancient Germans ; yet it is plain they had fome know¬ 
ledge of iron, and alfo could work it into form; their chief care 
was° bellowed upon the manufadturing of their arms ; the heads of 
their javelins elpecially, were made extremely handfome, and Ihar- 
pened with great art; but they were fmall and (lender, becaufe iron 
was not plentiful amongft them; befides their arms, we may be certain, 
that they manufactured other tools, which were abfolutely necelfary for 
the compleating their domeltic works, as axes, implements of hulban- 
dry, and the like; but thefe perhaps were made by the (laves and de¬ 
pendants, to whom the tillage of land was committed, and by whom 
all fervile offices were performed. 

What (kill the Germans had in the art of working metals, was with¬ 
out doubt, underllood by the Saxons, who, on their fettling in Britain, 
where plenty of ore was to be found, could not but improve upon the 
knowledge of their anceftors. Alfo, from fome of the fugitive Britons, 
they might learn the readier way of refining metals, and making 
them fit for ufe ; but this art was brought to the greateft perfedtion, by 
the inftrudtions of thofe artifts, who came from Rome with Benedict 
Bifcop, in the latter end of the feventh century. 

The plumbers art was well underllood by the Saxons, foon after their 
converfion to Chriftianity; as is abundantly evident, from the churches 
and other public edifices being covered with lead, as we have repeated 
affurances they were. The artificers in iron were much elleemed ; 
every nobleman had his fmith, conllantly attendant on his perfon, to 
fabricate his arms and keep them in proper order.* The chief fmith 
was an office of great importance in the houlhold lift of the Saxon 
kings. Neither was any capital land-holder without a fmith amongft 
his lervitors, to take care of the implements of hulbandry.f 
, At the latter end of this rera, that is before the dilfolution of the 
Eleptarchy, it feems that other arts lefs necelfary, were cultivated and 
improved, particularly works in gold and filver; the goldfmiths were firft 
employed in making ornaments for the altars of churches, Ihrines for 
faints, and coffers for the prefervation of facred relicks ; but foon after, 
the pride and luxury of kings and nobles procured them other bufinefs, 

* Wilkin. Leg. Sax. page 25. \ See a preceding note,page 320. 
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and cups for drinking, plates and difhes, with many other things for 
jetting out their tables, as v/ell as variety of ornaments for their per- 
fons, were made of gold and filver; the clergy alfo were apt to run 
into the fame extravagance, for the great quantity of gold and filver 
plate which Wilfrid bifhop of York pofTeffed, excited the envy of 
others, and was perhaps the leading ftep to his difgrace.* 

The lapidary’s art was not entirely unknown at this period ; for v/e The Upidarp* 
find frequent mention of fhrines and other fumptuous pieces of work- art ' 
manfhip, ornamented with precious ftones : from fome curious anti¬ 
quities that have been difcovered, it does not appear that they un- 
derftood the methods of cutting them into any form, to render them 
more beautiful> nor do they feem to have been poliflied fo highly, or 
fet with that exadtnefs as at prefent; but this will be more largely con- 
fidered hereafter, and fome remaining fpecimens produced. 

The coinage of the Saxons is a fubjedd which will require a very par- The art of coin- 
ticular diflfertation; and indeed the whole, from their firft beginning to “h* f^ondto- 
coin money, to the end of the Saxon aera, is fo connected, and circum- lume ana why. 
fiances depend fo much upon each other, that to divide the fhort fketch, 
which is neceffary to be drawn up on this head, would caufe a manifefl 
confufion 5 becaufe the certain periods in which many alterations took 
place cannot be afcertained : therefore hereafter, when we compleat the 
hiftory of the Anglo-Saxons, a regular account of their coinage, its 
weight, its value, its fize, and whatever more is necefiary for the full 
explanation of the fubjecl will be given.f 


CHAP. VII. 


Cloathing Arts , and Habits of the ancient Germans and the Saxons. 

I T may appear extraordinary, that a people fo barbarous, and little Barbarous »a- 
inclined to labour, as the anc : ent Germans were, fhould attend in 
the leaft to the manufacturing of cloth, when they, might fo eafiiy fup- 
ply themfelves with garments from the fkins of. their cattle j but there 
feems to have been no people, however barbarous, but what were proud 
of decorating their perfons; and though they affe&ed to delpife the 
ufages of civiler nations, they would frequently give into luxuries, eve¬ 
ry way equal, only fet forth in a different, and perhaps a more unplea- 
fing ftile ; fo that the vice itfelf is not altered in its tendency, but in 
its outward appearance ; for the fame palfion for finery, caufed the un- 

* Ecldii Vit. Wilfridii. coins, which were ffruck during the Iicp- 

f We have here iiibjoined plate XVII. tarchy. This plate is fully explained in 
which exhibits fixteen different Saxon the appendix. 
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civilized Maseatae and Calidonians to pounce their flcins, and endure 
a great degree of torture, to bear the reprefentation of various figures 
upon it, that prevailed upon the inhabitants of more polifhed nations 
to wear filks and gold embroidery; and perhaps the fame paffion, 
led the barbarous Germans to (pinning and weaving, in order to. 
appear at particular times, in fuch garments as required fome (kill to 
make. _ 

The Germans It it certain, that the Germans ufed, in very early times, to drefs and 
to'vvTavTiinen! (pin flax, ancLweave linen cloths; but whether it was, they were jea¬ 
lous of their art being difcovered, or whether they were afhamed to 
have it known that they condefcended to labour at the loom, cannot be 
determined; however all this work was fecretly done, in vaults and. ca¬ 
verns, the manufacturers being buried as it were under ground.* * * § As. 
they were (killed in .the aft of making linen cloth, we cah hardly fup- 
pofe, th€t wboilen garments, and other cloths of coarfer manufactory, 
were unknown to them. Their methods of bleaching and foftening. 
their linen, as ^ell as the different forts which they might make,, can¬ 
not be difcovered ; nor do we know whether, like the Gauls,, they were 
well acquainted, with 7 "the arts of dying and colouring cloth,, before it 
was made intoigarments. 

Theiiabitof the The meaner-fort;of people amongd the Germans, (uch as their (laves 
mln". er Ger * an< ( mere dependants,>went almod naked,: wearing only a cloak called 
a fagum, which was faftened round their (houlders upon their breads 
with a buckle, or if they could not procure that ornament, a lharp, 
thorn :f this,g|Ftnent:hung»'down both before and behind, and reach¬ 
ed nearly to the^middlesof«their thighs.^: 

The habit of the- The richer'Tort of people and the princes, were diftinguifhed by 
"ob’® German5, their habit, which was" a clofe-garment, covering all their bodies, their 
legs, and their, thighs, hut in fuch-a manner as to (how the whole 
(hape of the wearer. ; befides this part of his drefs, another was adopt¬ 
ed, namely, a - kind .of cloak or robe, made of the (kins of beads;, 
which-flcins they were very particular in the choice of, and fuch as were 
the mod difficult to.obtain, were received with the greated approba¬ 
tion.; thefe they ornamented with a variety of artificial fpots, to make 
them more beautiful ; and they were much pleafed, if they could procure 
any foreign trinkets'to. adorn their perfons their arms may alfo be faid 
to have condituted'part of their drefs, for they fcarcely ever appeared 
without them from the time of their being fird permitted to bear 
them.|| 

* Pliny’s Nat. Hilt. lib. xix. cap. i. man, plate XVIII. ofthisvol. the figure 

+ Tacit, de Morib. Germ. on' the right-hand of the plate, holding a 

J See two figures of this kind repre- fpear in one hand and pointing with the 
fented at a little diftance, plate XVIII. of other, 
this volume. . || Tacit, de Morib, Germ. 

§ See the delineation of- the noble Ger- 
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The habits of the women differed but little from thole of the men,.Tie habit or * * * § 
except that they were ufually made of linen, which as it was finer Germ,inwomin ‘ 
and better woven, was the moft efteemed: their garments they would 
frequently ornament with purple borders, to make them more gaudy. 

Another peculiarity in the tunic of a woman, was its not having 
fleeves, fo that their arms were entirely bare, and their necks and 
breafts left open :* but we mull now conceive, that this is the de- 
fcription of the garments of a woman of diftinCtion, thofe that were 
poor and of iefs confequence, without doubt, were cloathed in a lefs 
elegant mannner.f 

What covering the Germans wore upon their heads is, not record-covering for the 
ed: long hair was not honourable among# the men, becaufe it was the head: and Ao “' 
iign of cowardice ; for they might not cut or trim.it until they had done 
their country fome fervice by flaying an enemy i on the contrary, the 
women were fond of their long hair, infomuch,, that it was the higheft 
difgrace to have it cut ofF.J Neither have we any certain account con¬ 
cerning their fhoes; but in the very ancient delineations of the Anglo- 
Saxons, we find the feet of the nobles covered with a fort of fhoes, 
which feem to be made of leather,, and bound round the inftep ; but the 
commoner fort of people are unfhod and conftantly bare leged.§ 

The habits we have already defcribed, were fuch as appertained to The habit of 
the ancient Germans ; yet it is highly probable, fame flight altera- t 0 „ e s< ancient Ss *’ 
tions might take place before the time of the Saxons arrival in Britain. ° nS 
The habit of thofe piratical Saxons, whoinfefted the Britifh leas, confifted 
of a tunic, reaching down to their knees,, and bound round the waift; 
their arms were a ipear, a fhield, and, a fword ; the two laft they ufually 
carried at their backs, when they travelled from place to place; but. 
the moft remarkable part of their drefs was the adornment of their 
heads, for after they had fhaved their temples and dipt the locks which 
hung round their necks, the hair upon the crown of the head was per¬ 
mitted to grow as long as it would, and being inclofed within a ring 
of copper, which raifed it from the forehead, it hung down over the 
ring, reaching to their fhoulders.|| 

Now we have feen a faint gleam of light thrown upon the art of The manufae. 
manufacturing cloth among# the ancient Germans, we fhall naturally 
pafs on to the Saxons. It is certain, that after their converfion tO Saxons. 
Chriftianity,. fpinning and weaving were greatly improved among#, 
them; and it is by no means unlikely, that fome of thofe artifts who 
came from Rome with Benedict Bifcop, might underftand the cloath- 

* See the German woman delineated Cuftoms of the Englifli. 
plate XVIII. ||> Paulus Diaconus Apol; Siddnii Epilt. 

f Tacit, de Morib. Germ. lib. viii. epift. 9. & Witchindus See this 

t Ibid. figure delineated, leaning on his fpear, 

§ See the plates vol. I. of the Hojlba plate XVIII. of this vol, 

Angel cynnan ; or the Manners and 
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ing aft in greater perfe&ion than it was known among# the Saxons, 
who in#ru£ted by thofe artifts, might proceed to the manufacturing 0 f 
fine cloths of various kinds. It is certain, that they had filks in Britain 
at this period, of which the altar cloths were frequently made, and per¬ 
haps the garments of the nobility ; but we have no evidence that it was 
manufactured by the Saxons themfelves; therefore we fhall not place it 
among# their cloathing productions. What various kind of cloth they 
might make cannot be determined; but the price of wool, which was 
very high, may fufficiently prove the attention which was paid to the 
manufacturing of this valuable article ; nor can we difcover the diffe¬ 
rent degrees of finenefs of their woollen cloths. As linen was the 
production of the looms of the ancient Germans, we can have little 
reafon to believe that their defcendants, the Saxons, fhould neglect the 
fabrication of fo valuable an article ; on the contrary, a ftriking proof 
that it conftituted a great part of their cloth manufacture, is its being 
univerfally worn by them. 

variegated Befides the weaving of large pieces of cloth of uniform colours, they 

th^Saxons' 1 by t ^ e art fabricating various cloths, for the garments of the nobi- 

t e axons. t h e embellifhment of altars, and other particular purpofes, in 

fuch a manner as to bear the reprefentation of various figures and images, 
all of which was manufactured in the loom, by the fkilful difpofition of 
different threads, of different colours, and each of them ufed as occa- 
fion required.* 

The dying-art. The dyers art mu# have been well underftood by the Saxons, for this 
was abfolutely necefiary, in order to colour the threads wherewith they 
wove their variegated cloth j but what methods they made ufe of in the 
procefs of this art at this period, or the materials which they procured, 
as well as the perfection of their colours, and their various forts, can¬ 
not be traced out; perhaps hereafter, we may be able to throw fome 
clearer light upon all, or mo# of thefe curious particulars. 

Thehabitofthe The habit of. the Saxon foldiers we have already feen, which confifted 
s^°^ kin e s de -chiefly of a tunic, fitting clofely to their bodies, that they might not 
cri e * be hindered in their martial exercifes, and brandilhing their fwords, by 
its largenefs or loofenefs. Sometimes befides this tunic, they had a 
cloak or robe, which buckled on the right flioulder, and fell over the 
left arm, covering the trunk of the body before and behind.j- The 
foldiers tunics, we are well allured, were moft commonly made of li- 

* Aldhelm, in his book on virginity, “ that is woven by (buttles, filled with 
makes ufe of the following limily, which “ threads of purple and various other co- 
plainly proves the truth of this affertion : “ lours, flying from fide to fide, and form- 

“ It is not,” fays he, “ the web of one “ ing a variety of figures and images in 
“ uniform colour and texture, without “ different compartments, with admirable 
“ any variety of figures, that can pleafe “ art. 

“ the eye and appear beautiful; but one + Vide page 329 of this volume. 
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nen. # Not far diftant: from the habits above defcribed, were thofe 
worn by almoft all the Saxons j fome few inftances we have of the 
cloak buckled on both fhoulders, and this feems to be the diftindtion of 
fome particular rank of men.f The habit of the kings we find much 
more fuperb. We have already defcribed the drefs in which they went 
to war j ait other times, we find them delineated in long tunics, fome- 
times reaching down to the middle of their legs, and fometimes to their 
ancles j thefo tunics, from'their loofe and flowing appearance, feem to 
have been made of .fine linen. A figure of a king, reprefented in a very 
ancient delineation, 1 drawn by a Saxon artift, is habited in a fine long 
tunic, with clofe fleeves reaching to his wrifts ; over this he wears a 
large loofe gown, which alfo has fleeves that come a little below the el¬ 
bows. This gown is not fo long as the tunic, for it defcends only to 
the middle of his .legs, and at the bottom is ornamented with a broad 
welt, or border of fome line. cloth, of a different colour, j Another 
figure we find habited in a clofe tunic, not fo long as that defcribed 
before, but with fleeves reaching to the wrifts over this he wears a robe 
or cloak, which, flows equally over either arm, and hangs down as low 
at the bottom of his .ftomach, on. the fore part, but a great deal lower 
behind.§ A third figure is delineated in a tunic, exa&ty like that of 
the former,. only at the end of the fleeves,' there appears a fort of pleat¬ 
ing like a ruffle : this figure has a large long robe, which buckles up¬ 
on his right Ihoulder, and hangs over all his back and left fide, like 
thole cloaks which we have already defcribed. || 

Every figure defigned to reprefent a king, whether he is in his court. Head covering, 
or in the field of battle, has conftantly a crown upon his head, by way g"^° es of lhe 
of diftindtion : other perfonages are generally delineated without any 
covering for their heads fometimes indeed they wear a cap, which 
comes clole round their heads, gradually decreafing to the top, where it 
bends a little forward. Their flioes, as has been declared before, feem 
to be made of leather, left with an opening on the top of the foot, and. 
bound round the infteps: their legs appear to be generally naked, whicl/. 
cuftom pf going bare-legged, was forbidden to the priefts who miniftered 
at the altar, by canon made in the council Qf Chalcuith, A. D. 785.** 

We fflall not here enter into any further particular defcription of the Defcription of 
drefs of the Saxons, becaufe it is moft likely, that but few, if any of our ‘broke off ind" s 
authorities, are fo ancient as the period we are now treating of. Nor why. 
lhall we here take any notice of the apparel of the ladies, becatife, that 
will be more properly a fubjeft for future confideration, when we fhail. 
be able to produce our authority as we proceed in our difcoutfe. 

* Alcuini lib. de oftic. divin. § See plate XIX. No. 3. of this vol. 

f See this kind of cloak plate XV. of ,|| See plate XIX. No. 4..of this vol. 
this vol. ** Johnfon’s Canons. 

| See plate XIX. No. 2. of this vol. ... 
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CHAP. VIII. 


Learned Men, and the fldte of Learning amongft the Saxons. 

Germans un- TTTE muft not look for learning amongft the ancient Germans j all 
a, yy t h e i r knowledge was fuch as was merely diftated by nature, and 
was in general bounded by their immediate neceffities j it is true, they 
were improved, and brought from their barbarous ftate, by a great chief, 
under the name of Woden, from whom they received the knowledge 
of letters, which are called Runic j but allthefe matters will be confi- 
dered hereafter in the hiftory of the ancient Danes, where proper ipe- 
cimens of this kind of learning will be produced and explained. 

Tke Saxonsene- Our Saxon anceftors when they firft reached Britain, were not only 
wdVhVjffe'of 5 un ^ earne< i themfelves, but alfo great enemies to learning; their whole 
Giida,. 1 fuccefs depended upon their fwords, and the fubfequent troubles kept 
them fo fully employed, that had they been inclined to cultivate the 
knowledge of literature, they could fcarcely have found leifure to 
purfue their intentions for upwards of one hundred and fifty years 
from the time of their arrival: during which fpace, there flourifhed fe¬ 
deral learned men amongft the Britons; the firft in efteem is Gildas Ba- 
donicus, furnamed the Wife: he was educated in the monaftery of Ban- 
chor, and applied himfelf diligently to the ftudy of the Scriptures : to 
him we owe the firft lights which are caft upon the troublefome times 
of the Britons, and of the miferies thofe wretched people fuffered by 
the encroachment of the Saxons. He has left behind him a fhort hif¬ 
tory of Britain, and an epiftle, in which he heavily accufes the princes 
and clergy of the Britons, who were cotemporary with him. His ftile 
is inflated, and abounds with continual metaphors, and frequent quo- 
taions from the Scriptures , throughout the whole, he difcovers the 
ftrongeft marks of zeal, and appears to have been of a gloomy and 
querulous difpofvtion, taking every occafion to vilify his countrymen, 
and place their faults in the worft and ftrongeft light; fo that from his 
writings, we fhould be apt to form but an unfavourable idea of the 
tafte of thofe times •, however his works are extremely valuable to the 
world, not only on account of their antiquity, but becaufe they give 
us fuch information as we cannot meet with elfewhere. Gildas flou- 
rifhed towards the latter end of the fixth century.* 

The life of Before we take our leave of the Britons, we will take notice of ano- 
Nennius. ther .learned man, who alfo received his education in the monaftery of 
Banchor, this was Nennius, to whom we owe a fhort hiftory of die 


* Vide Balede Scriptor. cent. Lin vita Gildsc. 
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Britons, and their wars with the Saxons; but the whole is fo concife, 
and fo many miracles are crouded into it, that it is no ealy matter to fe- 
parate the truth from fiction : however, there are many very curious 
circumftances, relative to the times in which this author lived, preferved 
in his little work. Nennius flourilhed in the beginning of the feventh 
century.* 

But to return to the Saxons. It would be in vain to endeavour to school;, when 
trace out the ftate of learning, whatever it might be, before their con- the 

verfion to Chriftianity; fome time after which important event,'fchools 
and feminaries of learning were eftablilhed in Kent; thefe were produc¬ 
tive of good efFedt, which being obferved by Sigebert, when he afeended 
the throne of the Eaft Angles, A. D. 635, he eftablilhed fchools upon 
the felf-fame plan in his own dominion. Thus was the door to erudition 
fet open, and foon after this period there flourilhed a great number of 
learned men.f 

Theodore, archbilhop of Canterbury, who came over into Britain in Theodore and 
the year 669, contributed greatly to the improvement of learning ; with ^ d e r i*" r *f^ n 0 7 
this prelate came feveral profelfors of fcience, particularly Adrian, a the Saxons, 
monk, who afiifted him greatly in the inftru&ion of the Englilh youth. 

Thefe two men are faid to have excelled in all the various branches of 
facred and civil literature. Theodore alfo brought over with him into 
Britain a large colledlion of books, which were particularly ferviceable 
to his difciples. To the fchools fet up in Kent under the direction of 
Theodore, Adrian, and their afliftants, reforted a great number of fcho- 
lars, whom they inftrudted in the fciences, reading ledlures to them on 
poetry, aftronomy, and arithmetic, as well as on divinity, and the fa¬ 
cred feriptures ; befides thefe, they alfo taught them the knowledge and 
application of medicine, and eftablilhed certain rules for the prefervation 
of health, with luch obfervations thereon as they thought neceflary to be 
attended to.J Logic and rhetoric were alfo taught by thefe preceptors, 
and diligently ftudipd by the fcholars. 

Towards the latter end of the feventh century flourilhed Adhelm, a Life if Adheim. 
near relation, if not nephew, to Ina, king of the Weft Saxons; he re¬ 
ceived the lirft part of his education in the fchool of one Macdulf, a 
learned Scot :§ after which he travelled into France and Italy for im¬ 
provement, and at his return home completed his ftudies under Adrian, 

■the abbot of St. Auguftine’s monaftery, who was at that time the moft 
learned profellbr of the fciences that had been in England ; by which in- 

* Vide Bale de Scriptor. cent. I. in follows: “ It is very dangerous to let 
Vita Gilcke. “ blood on the fourth day of the moon, 

f Bede, Ecclef. Hifl. lib. iii. cap. 18. “ bccaiifc both the light of the moon and 

} But it plainly appears that their phy- “ the tides are upon the increafe.” Bede, 
fical doftrines were Ipicecl with the fuper- Ecclef. Hi 4 . lib. v. cap: 3. 
llition of the times: one of the lellons of § This fchool was cflabliflicd where 
Theodore is preferved by Bede, and is as Malmflniry now lhinds. Angl. Sacra. 

Vol. T. Y y dudry 
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duftry he acquired an uncommon flock of learning and ufeful know¬ 
ledge, fo that he-became famous no p only in England,, his, native coun¬ 
try, but alio abroad in foreign climates.* When he was made ab¬ 
bot of Malmfbury, which he himfelf had founded, he fet; about the in- 
itrudtion of the people with uncommon afllduity; and being an excellent 
poet, he compofed a great number of little poems, which he would fing 
to them after mafs j and as he had a. remarkable fine voice, and great 
Ikill in mufic, he managed his little comppfitions with fo much art, that 
he at once delighted and infiru died his auditors. After AdheJm had 
been thirty years abbot of Malmfbury, he was made bilhop of Sherborn, 
where he died in the year of our Lord 709.4 His chief works, befides 
his little poems and homilies, are, the book on virginity, dedicated to 
St. Ethelburga, and his treatife on the celebration of Eafter, written 
againft the Britons, by the command of the fynod of the Weft Saxon 
church. He alfo left behind him a book of the profodia of the Latin 
tongue, in which he was very expert, being the firft Saxon that ever 
wrote in that language both in prole and verfe. 

The good ef- The fchools eftablifhed by Theodore and Sigebert, produced feveral 
tcfoois'of The- exce ^ ent fcholars, and many of them of high rank; amongft whom we 
odoreand sige- may reckon Alcfrid, king of Northumberland, andlna, kingofWeffex, 
bert * both of them men of learning, efpecially the former, who had been 

the difciple of Wilfrid, and attained to great knowledge in the fa- 
cred Scriptures, as well as in almoft every part of moral literature. 
What contributed alfo greatly to the improvement of the ftudious, was, 
the libraries of books, which began at the latter end of the feventh cen¬ 
tury to be common in the moll noted monafteries, though it is true they 
bore a great price.J 

sr. Cuthbert's About this time, that is, the latter end of the feventh century, Cuth- 
icribed/ 6 ' bert, bilhop of Lindisfarn, prevailed upon Ealdfrith, a monk there, to 
compofe an elegant cppy. of the four gofpels, which was done under his 
infpedtion, in the moft elegant manner that can be conceived j the whole 
of this book, which is yet extant, is written in Latin, with St. Jerome’s 
preface, and interlined with a Saxon verfipn. ‘ When Ealfrith had com¬ 
pleted this valuable manufcript, Bilfrith, a celebrated anchorite, was. em¬ 
ployed to ornament it in a fuperb manner ;§ before each gofpel is pre¬ 
fixed a painting of the evangelilt who wrote it,H and the oppofite page 
is full of beautiful ornaments, enriched with various colours j then fol- 

* Bede draws the charafter of Adhelm § See a full account of this valuable 
in the following concifq manner: “ He MS. in the catalogue of the Cotton li- 
“ was a man of univerfal erudition, his ftile brary, or in the preface to Cafley’s cata- 
“ was elegant and flowing, and he was logue of the royal library. 

“ wonderfully well acquainted with books, || Thefe figures, which have nothing to 
“ both bn philofophy and religious fub- recommend them but their antiquity, are 
“ je&s.” Hift. Ecclef. lib. v. cap, 19, faithfully copied in the third volume of 
+ Anglia, Sacra. the Hojlba Angel cynnan, or Man- 

t Ibid. ner9 andCuftoms or the Englifh. 
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lows the commencement of the gofpel, the firft page of which is moft 
elaborately ornamented with letters of a peculiar form,, and very large, 
which difplays at once the zeal of the performer, and tire tafte.of the 
times in which the book was written.? 

In the beginning of the eighth century flourilhed Tobias, bilhop of Life 
Rochefter, who in his younger years had begun his ftudies at Glafton-J?^ 
bury, but finilhed his education at Canterbury* under Theodore and 
Adrian, where he became a great proficient in all the parts of learning, 
whether civil or ecclefiaftical. He was alfo well verfed in the Greek 
and Latin tongues jf he wrote feveral books, though his works are now 
unhappily loft. 

But the moft learned man of this age was Bede, a pre/by ter, com- The 
monly called the venerable Bede; this great man was born atWere~ Bede, 
mouth, in Northumberland, A. D. 672, and received his education in 
the monaftery of St. Peter, founded at that place, about two years after 
his birth, by Benedict Bifcop, who was one of the moft learned men, 
and the greateft traveller of that age.J Bede had the advantage of an 
excellent library, which was fuperior to any exifting in Britain at his 
time; and alfo the benefit of the beft preceptors, as abbot Benedi<5t, 
and his fucceflor, Ceolfrid, and St. John of Beverley •, he made a ra¬ 
pid progrefs in all kinds of learning, fo that at the age of nineteen he 
was ordained a deacon by John of Beverley, at that time bilhop of 
Hagulftad, (or Hexham j) about which time he left Weremouth, and 
went to the monaftery of St. Paul, at Jarrow* near the mouth of the 
Tyne, and then newly founded by Benedict; here he fpent the remain¬ 
der of his life in the offices of devotion, teaching, reading, and writing. 

At the age of thirty he was ordained prieft, by John of Beverley, above 
which dignity he was not advanced: yet although he lived thus obfcure- 
ly, mured up in a little corner of the ifland, his fame was fpread abroad, 
not only throughout all Britain, but in France and Italy, infomuch, that 
pope Sergius feht for him to confult with him concerning a dilpute which 
had arifen at Rome, about fome ecclefiaftical matters however, he 
did not go to Rome, on account, perhaps, of the death of Sergius, 
which happened foon after lie had written the above letter. Bede died 
at his cell at Jarrow, in a devout manner. May 26, A. D. 735, in the 
fixty-third year of his age.|| Both'ancient and modern authors have be¬ 
llowed the higheft encomiums upon the learning of this great man; 
ambngft his cotemporaries he was called the learned Saxon, but by po- 
fterity the venerable Bede. His works are many, making eight large 
volumes folio, the principal of which is his Ecclefiaftical Hiftory of the 


* One of thefe curious pages, with the 
initial letters, is given plate XX. of this 
volume. The writihg is explained in the 
dcfcription of the plates given at the end 
of the volume. 


•j- Bede, Hill. Ecclcf. lib. v. cap 23. 
j Biograph. Britan, in'Vit. Bedae.' 

§ Malmfbury, lib. i. cap. 3. 

|| Vide Biograph. Britan. 
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Anglo-Saxons, confifting of five books, from whence the more perfedt 
part of our early hiftory is formed ; his other works are, the lives of 
faints, treatifes on the holy-fcriptures, and philofophical tradts.* The 
greateft blemilhthat clouds the works of this learned man, is his credu¬ 
lity ; for he eafily gave into the popular llories of miracles and wonders, 
which at this time were propagated moft plentifully in every part of the 
ifiand; and though, it is true, they were no more than religious juggles, 
yet they were conformable to the tafte of the people, and fincerely be¬ 
lieved by them of almoft every rank and denomination. 

Other learned After the death of Bede, learning decayed in Britain ; for a Ihort 

tiiTslxonf * ^ i s true, it was upheld by fome few of his friends, who furvived 

axons. . amon gfl; v/hom was Acca, bifhop of Hagulftad, (now Hexham) 

who excelled in church mufic, and his knowledge of ecclefiaftical rites 
and ceremonies, which he acquired at Rome, to which place he went for 
improvement >f alfo Egbert, archbilhop of York, who founded a noble 
library at York, and was a great encourager of learning.^ Nor ought 
we here to forget Alcuinus, a Saxon, born in the northern parts of Bri- 
tain, who received his education at York, under the diredtion of arch- 
bilhop Egbert ; he was fent by Ofta, king of Mercia, on an embafiy to 
Charlemagne, and became the tutor of that great prince, inftrudting him 
in rhetoric, logic, mathematics, and divinity: in Ihort, fuch was the 
love which the lcholar bore to the preceptor, that Alcuinus never re¬ 
turned to Britain again, but remained at the court of Charlemagne,§ at 
whofe defire he wrote feveral books againft the heretical opinions of Fe¬ 
lix, bifliop of Argel, in Catalonia, in defence of the orthodox faith; 
which he performed fo well, that he not only pleafecl his employer, but 
even convinced the heretic of his errors, who afterwards renounced them 
publicly, and returned to his former faith. Alcuinus died at the abbey 
•of St. Martin, at Tours, A. D. 804.|| Befides his feveral epiftles, Al¬ 

cuinus left behind him a poetical hiftory of the biihops of York.*'* Se¬ 
veral other learned men flourifhed alfo during the eighth century; but as 
they were not fo famous as thofe we have already mentioned, we have no 
room to infert their lives in this place, as we can only pretend to give a 
concife and general hiftory of learning in each particular period. 

The light tut Thus we have feen the early dawn of literature amongft our Saxon an- 
ti'mwn'u'-on * ce ft° rs i the hiftory of which we fhall purfue hereafter, with great care 
u.e learning 0 f and circumfpedtion, through all its various ftates, and endeavour to fet in 
rhe Saxons. as c j ear a as poffible the extent of their knowledge in every parti¬ 
cular fcience. This cannot be done at prefent, left, as we are, in the 

* A complete lift of all the works of which followed in all rhe fcv:ral kingdoms 
Bede is given by Dr. Henry, in the Ap- of the heptarchy, and the great decay of 
pendix, vol, 11 of his Hiftory of Britain. learning, 

f Bede, Ecclef. Hift. lib. v. cap. 20. || Vide Lcland dc Scriptorib. Bale, fkc. 

J Alcuinus de Pontific. Eboracen. '** This poem is printed by Gaie, in 

§ Another reafon why he would not re- his Hift. Script. Britan. XV. printed A.D. 
turn to Britain, might be the troubles 1691, in folio. 

dark; 
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dark; but as we advance in the hiHory, mod of thefe interefting parti¬ 
culars will be difcovered, and then by companion we may be able to 
form fome idea of the more early times. 

It is impoffible to difcover all the phyfiological opinions of our ance- spiral pi.n.>ro- 
ftors, and more efpecially thofe which they had imbibed at this dillant f t h ^ a e 'g°^° n s s 
period; nor fhall we pretend to inveftigate how far they were acquainted unknown, 
with the dodtrine of atoms, and their properties, the laws of gravitation, 
or their ideas of light or colours, became we have no certain guide to 
lead us through thefe abflrufe ftudies. As they received the greateft 
part of their learning from France and Italy, we may very fairly fuppofe 
their opinions in philofophy were nearly, if not exadfly,. the fame with 
thofe eHablifhed on the continent. 

Their aftronomical knowledge we may be better able to afcertain, be- Ti.cceieftiai 
caufe, in an old manufcript on this fubjedt, yet extant, written partly in 
Latin, and partly in Saxon,, we meet with a great variety of delineations, Saxon artitt. 
representing the figures depidted by the ancients in the celeHial fphere; 
and on each figure is marked the liars which were faid to belong to them. 

This curious production has unhappily been mutilated by fome facrile- 
gious hand, lo that fcarcely more than half the drawings now remain.* 

At the end of the book is preferved a general view of the whole celellial 
fphere, included in one large circle ;f as this is extremely curious 
and valuable, we fhall be the more particular in deferibing of it:— 

In the middle is placed the Idler bear, partly encompafied by a large 
ferpent; below it, upon the tail of the ferpent, the greater bear is deli¬ 
neated ; above the ferpent, is Hercules with the lion’s fkin, the crown, 
the harp, and the fwan; on the right fide of the ferpent Hands Cephus, 
and on the left fide Bootes, or the herdfman; above the figure of Her¬ 
cules is the dolphin, the arrow, and the eagle; immediately over the 
fwan is the head of the Pegafus, or winged horfe ; under the Pegafus, by 
the fide of the fwan, Hands Andromeda naked; between Andromeda and 
Cephus fits Calliope, with both her arms extended; a little lower down 
we fee Perfeus holding the head ofMedufa, and under him, clofe to thc- 
greater bear, is Erichtonius, having in his right hand a whip, or fcourge, 
and in his left an animal, intended for a goat; near his left foot is another 
animal, like that he holds in his hand: all thefe figures are furrounded 
by a double circle, in which are reprefented the twelve figns of the zo¬ 
diac. Here we find three things remarkable ; virgo, or the virgin, is 
reprefented with wings ; libra, or the balance, is held by a man in his 
right hand; and on the fcorpion Hands a man holding a ferpent with 
both hands, which is twined round his body ; without the fecond 
circle of the zodiac we fee the fhip Argo ; above that the hydra, 
reprefented as a large ferpent, on whofe back is placed the crater, or 

'* This curious manufcript is prcfervecl f See plate XXf. of this volume, which 
in the Harleian library at the Bntifh Mu- is a faithful copy of the drawing here de¬ 
fault, and is marked 647. ' feribed, 

goblet, 
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goblet, and the crow ; towards the top is the centaur Chiron; at the 
top is the altar; palling round we come to the greater filh, the dragon, 
and Orion, whofe left foot is placed upon a large urn, which Idanus 
empties, forming a long ftream of water; near the right foot of Orion, 
is the hare; a little above, between Orion and the Slip Argo, are the 
two dogs, the greater and the lefs; and direftly under them is an in- 
fcription, which informs us, that we owe the delineations contained in 
the book, and the difcourfe which accompanies them, to the labour and 
induftry of a prefbyter and monk, named Geruvigius ; of what date the 
manufcript itfelf is, cannot be determined; but from the hand in which 
it is written, and every outward appearance, it muft have been very an¬ 
cient ; perhaps as early as the beginning of the ninth century. 

The mundane In the felf-fame manufcript of Geruvigius is alfo preferved a delinea- 

Saxons° fthe t ^ on °f the mundane fyftem;* the earth is placed in the midft, about 
ax ° ns ' which all the planets make their rotation at unequal diftances, which are 
given as follow:—From the earth to the moon is 15,515 miles; from 
the moon to'the planet Mercury is 7,757 miles and a half; from Mer¬ 
cury to Venus is the fame diftance as from, the moon to Mercury ; from 
Venus to the fun is 23,272 miles and a half; from the fun to Mars, 
15,515 miles; from Mars to Jupiter is 7,757 miles and a half; from 
Jupiter to Saturn is the fame diftance as from Mars to Jupiter; from 
Saturn to the fixed ftars is 23,272 miles and a half; fo that the whole 
diftance from the earth to the fixed ftars is 108,605 miles.f It may not 
be unpleafing to the reader to compare thefe ancient calculations with 
thofe of the moderns, infinitely more certain, and nearer to truth. 


CHAP. IX. 


The State of the Polite Arts amovgft the Saxons. 

TheGermans fTpHE polite arts, as well as learning, had fcarcely entered the ideas 
notion'of'fcu* JL °f the ancient Germans ; of courfe we can have little to fay con- 
notion 0 cu p- cern j n g t hem. Sculpture they feem to have had fome faint ideas of, be- 
caufe they are faid to have carried certain little images before them to 
battle, which they had taken from their confccrated woods and facred 

* See plate XXII. of this volume. tained 13 5 JlaiUorum, or meafures ; and 

-)• We muft here obferve, the meafures each Jt<ulius , or mcafure exactly 115 miles, 
'on the plate are as in the original plan, fo that it is eafy to determine the number 
divided into the tonus, the f,mi-tonus, 8 cc. of miles, according to this fcalc, which 
One tonus, the author informs us, con- we have done in the above defeription. 
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places:* and it is certain that their defendants, the Saxons, had images 
of the idols which they adored fet up in their temples jj- but in what 
manner they were executed is a circumftance we can by no means deter¬ 
mine. Sculpture was improved, without doubt, by thofe artifts who 
came over into Britain with Benedict Bifcop ; for we foon hear of images, 
and variety of other ornaments, fet up in churches, and admired for 
their elegance. 

Painting, and the arts of defign, we hear not of amongft the Saxons The art of 
before, nor indeed until i'ome time after their converfion to Chriftianity. F aintln s- 
This art, if not introduced by the painters who came over with Benedict 
Bifcop, was at leaft improved by them; and the Saxons did not want 
proper models to imitate, for Benedict, after he had built the church of 
St. Peter, at Weremouth, brought images and pictures from Rome, 
with variety of other- curious ornaments, to adorn it. A picture of the 
Virgin Mary, together with pictures of the twelve apoftles, he hung up 
in the body of the church ; the fouth wall he decorated with pictures of 
the gofpel hiftory; and the north wall with other pictures, reprefenting 
the vifions of St. John, in the Apocalyps alfo when he had dedicated 
the church of St. Paul, at Jarrow, he brought over other ornaments and 
pictures from Rome. He covered the walls of the chapel of the BlefTed 
Virgin, at Weremouth, with the whole gofpel hiftory; and the church 
of St. Paul he decorated with pictures of the concordance of the Old and 
New Teftaments, which were executed and difpofed with fingular art: 
and propriety; as, for example, the picture of Ifaac bearing the wood 
whereon he was to be facrificed, and another of Chrift bearing the crofs 
whereon he was to be crucified, were placed dole to each other: in like 
manner, Mofes lifting up the brazen ferpent in the wildernefs, adjoining 
to another reprefenting the lifting up of the Son of Man upon the crofs.§ 

The earlieft painters were employed chiefly, if not altogether, upon 
making ornaments for the church. 

In a little time after, we find them decorating books with pictures, on Dr&wings b y 
which they frequently beftowed the greateft pains and labour. The moft to book*, 
ancient, and at the fame time the moft elegant, manufcript of this fort, 
is the four golpels which we have before delcribed ;|| but if we mayjudge 
of the tafte of the times from the figures of the evangelifts which are 
therein delineated, we fhall not think fo favourably of it, becaufe they are 
by far the worft part of the ornaments of the book, though, withoutdoubt, 
much admired at the time in which they were done: thefe figures are 
out of all proportion, and drawn in a rude ftile; the drapery is ftiffand 

Tacit, de Morib. Germ. broke down the images in the great tem- 

t We find them particularly mentioned pie at Godmundham, near York. Bede, 
by Boniface, bilhop of Rome, to Edwine, lib. ii. cap. 13. 

king of Northumberland. Bede, Ecclef. { Bede Hift. Abb. Weremuthen. 

Hift. lib ii. cap. 10. Bede exprefsly fays, § Ibid. 

that Coifa overturned the altars, and || Vide page 346 of this volume. 

unnatural, 
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unnatural, without the leaft idea of grace in the difpofition of the folds ; 
and the ftools, or benches, on which they are feated, are falfely drawn, 
without any knowledge of perfpedtive. 

The next Ipecimen of the art of defign amongft the Saxons, is faid to be 
C'pJmiV, l> at ° paraphrafe on the book of Genefis, preferved in the Bodleian library 
Oxiurd. ’ at Oxford, which fome have afcribed to Cadman, and fuppofe it to have 
been written and ornamented towards the latter end of the eighth century ; 
others again have imagined that it was not the work of Credman, nor in¬ 
deed quite fo ancient as that time : as the date cannot be afcertained, we 
fhall defer the account of the delineations to the next volume, where we 
fhall have occalion of mentioning this manufcript again. A very early 
fpecimen of the ftate of this art amongft the Saxons is exhibited in the 
celeflial fphere, above-defcribed.* 

Poetry. Poetry is thought to have been much cultivated by the Anglo-Saxon 
kings, who are faid to have had their poets attending upon them, to fing 
their praifes, and celebrate their adtions. This we fhall be eafily led to 
believe, when we fee hereafter the great refpeft in which the fcalds, or 
poets, were held by the Danes. Adhelm, who flourifhed (as we have 
feen before) towards the latter end of the fixth century, was an admi¬ 
rable poet, and his works were much efteemed, not only by his cotem¬ 
poraries, but alfo in after times j for, upwards of two hundred years af¬ 
ter his deceafe, he was efteemed the beft Saxon poet, and a favourite 
fong compofed by him, was then fung, and greatly admired.f After 
him, amongft others, C fed man, a monk in the abbey of Streanfhalch, is 
particularly noticed, who was a man of obfcure birth, and but of little 
learning; yet the fublime ftrains of poetry were fo natural to him, that 
he compofed verfes in his fleep, which he repeated when he awaked.$ 
This happy genius for poetry he improved, and principally employed his 
talent on religious fubjedts, which, by thefe pleafing decorations, became 
more ftriking to the auditors, and were longer retained in their memories. 

•Muiic. ■ Amongft the mufical inftruments ufed by our Saxon anceftors, the 
harp was the molt admired ; to which the poets ufually would fing their 
poems, and by a happy mixture of the voice with the tones of the inftru- 
ment, make them delightful to the auditors. They had alfo at this pe¬ 
riod, various other inftruments of mufic, as the organ, the violin, the 
atola, the pfaltery, the trumpet, the tabor, the pipe, and the flute;§ 
but it is impofliblc to difeover their fhapes, or the manner in which they 
were played, not only becaule the authors who have mentioned them 
have negledled to give any defeription of them, but alfo becaufe we 

* See page 349 of this volume. is dcfcrveclly admired by all who under- 

+ Anglia Sacra. Hand the Saxon tongue. This poem, with 

j llede gives a Latin tranflation of the a literal tranflation, as well as various 
exordium of one of thele poems, which, fpecimens of the Saxon language, will 
he confefles, falls far (liort of the beauty be given in the fecond volume. 

•of the original, which is itfelf preferved in § Bede de ArteMufices. 
the Saxon verlion of Bede, of Lifted; and 

have 
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have no drawings that can' ppfitively be declared to be fo ancient as 
the eighth century, that contain the delineations of any mufical inftru- 
ments ; however,, this much we may affert, the organ,, mentioned above, 
was compofed of a certain number of pipes, of different lengths and 
fixes, and blown into by the mouth,, fomething after the form and fa¬ 
shion of the Pan’s pipe, made of reeds of unequal lengths.* 

jMufic and finging were introduced into the Saxon churches foon after church 
their conversion to Chriftianity $ for John, the archanror of St. Peter ’s, 
at Rome, and; abbot of St. Martin’s abbey in that city,, was, at the re- 
queft of Renedid Bifcop,, fent over into Britain by pope Agatha, about 
die year 678,. to teach the monks of Weremouth, and others of the 
Saxon clergy, foe art of finging the public fervice. This John, imme¬ 
diately on his arrival in Britain, taught the monks in Benedid’s mona- 
ffery ; and alfo all other perfons, who had any taftefor mufic, came thi¬ 
ther from every monaftery in Northumberland,, and put themfelves un¬ 
der his care. Relides this, he taught in feveral other places, whither 
he was invited ; he alfo left behind.h-im written directions for finging the 
fervice throughout the whole year,, which were preserved for a confidera- 
ble time afterwards, t Church mufic foon after was publicly taught in the 
fchools at Canterbury,, from whence profeffors of mufic were fent to all 
the different parts of Britain; but fuch as were defirous of attaining this 
art in the higheft. perfedion,, went to Rome.|; 
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Particular Manners, &c. of the ancient Germans and the Saxons. 

T HE face of the country in Britain luffered a material and a dread- The face of the, 
ful change after the departure of the Romans; the flourilhing countr y. 
towns and villages which that people left behind them were ruinated and 
deftroyed; their gardens, orchards, and cultivated lands, were left de¬ 
folate and negleded; and every place exhibited the fury of mercilefs con¬ 
querors, and bore the horrid marks of war and rapine. The Scots and 
Bids were the firft who began this ruin, and the ftern uncivilized Saxons 
thofe who completed it.§ ]Long did the land continue in this wretched 
ftate, till the Saxon arms had completed the conquefts, and then by de¬ 
grees improvements and cultivation took place throughput all the king¬ 
doms of the heptarchy. After foe converfion of the Saxops to Chrifti- 

* The figure of thefe organs, from an- + Bede, lib. iv. cap. 18. 
cient delineatipns, will be given in foe fe- j Ibid. lib. v. cap. 20. 
cond volume. § Gildae Hift. & Epift. 
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anity, their minds became more open to the refinements of tafte, and 
cities, towns, palaces, monafteries, and ftately churches, rofe out of 
the ruins of thofe deferted by the haplefs Britons.* 

The per ions of The perfons of the Saxons are delcribed as very ftrong and robuft, yet 

tiu Sexons. t h e y were ftill more remarkable for the elegance of their lhape, the 
fairnefs of their complexion, and the finenefs of their hair; their ftrength 
and ftature they derived from their anceftors, the Germans, who are 
univerfally faid to have been men of large limbs; the Germans had 
yellow hair, and grey fiery eyes, which might alfo be common 
amongft the Saxons, their immediate defcendants. They could not en¬ 
dure much labour ; they were eafily overcome by heat and thirft, whilft 
they could bear hunger and cold with great patience j to thefe they had 
been inured by the poverty of their country, and the fharpnefs of the 
climate.f The Saxons were in general long-lived; this proceeded from 
ther fimple living, and conftant exercife. 

The charafler Many of the Saxons have left undoubted proofs behind them of a great 
of the Saxons. g en j USj an d a ftrong natural underftanding ; their charader, it is true, 
as given by the monks in general, is very unpleafing, and often ihock- 
ing and barbarous; but we muft confider it as drawn by a fet of gloomy 
bigots, who always laid hold of the failings of their cotemporaries, and 
overlooked their virtues, and who were too apt to cenfure the community 
for vices which prevailed amongft a few individuals. Notwithftanding 
all this religious outcry of the priefts, we find them pofteffed of many 
excellent and amiable qualities. 

The piety of the They were, in general, after their converfion, much inclined to pi- 
wiety > which, 'however, was ftrongly tindured with fuperftition: this 
thin. up frequently produced a fondnefs for the monaftic life, by which means 
the community was deprived of feveral of its valuable and important 
members; and this prepofterous zeal was conftantly encouraged by the 
priefts, especially if the patties were rich, and any great benefits were 
likely to be the refult. Another kind of enthufiafm prevailed amongft 
them, which caufed them to undertake extraordinary pilgrimages, in or¬ 
der to vifit the fhrines of faints, and fee remarkable places that were re¬ 
puted holy: this blind zeal naturally produced a great love and vene¬ 
ration for the reliques of faints, fo that rotten bones, old nails, bits of 
rufty iron, tattered pieces of garments, and fuch kind of trafli, were as 
highly prized by the Saxon devotees, as filver and gold are by the mifers 
of the prefent age ; and, without doubt, they were frequently made the 
dupes of the more cunning priefts, who vended this rubbiih at an extra¬ 
ordinary price. J 

iLqvc of liberty. The great charaderiftic, both of the Germans, and their defcendants, 
the Saxons, was their love of liberty. All thofe brave warriors who came 
into Britain under the condud of Hengift and Horfa, and the other 

* Chap. II. part V. of this Chronicle. ^ See pages 234, 236, & 53 7, of this 

jJ- Tacit, de Morib. Germ. volume. 
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Saxon chiefs, were free and independent men j and though they per¬ 
mitted their generals to affume the name of kings,, for their own honour 
and better fecurity, yet they were jealous of their privileges, and re¬ 
tained to themfelves the right of making laws, impofing taxes, and de¬ 
termining important queftions relative to.the ftate, by common confent, 
in the national aflemblies. 

Valour was highly efteemed amongft the Germans and the Saxons The valour of 
every ftimulus was ufed to prevent cowardice, and every encouragement 
given to the brave and hardy warrior. Courage was efteemed by them 
as the molt noble attribute of mankind, and endeared them, as they 
thought, to the powers above, whom they fuppofed would never for- 
fake the valiant man. After the converfion of the Saxons to Chriftia- 
nity, valour decreafed amongft them, greatly owing to the foolifh infa¬ 
tuation of many of their chiefs, and moll powerful men, who fuddenly 
quitted the world, as though it were impoflible to ferve their God and 
their country too.* This was one main reafon, though another, and 
perhaps a (till more powerful one, might be the increafe of luxury, and 
their fondnefs for idlenefs and diffipation. 

The Saxons were famous for their focial difpofitions, and formed Their facial dir- 
themfelves into fraternities and guilds of various kinds, having frequent ?uritions “ 
convivial meetings with each other $ nay, even by the Saxon laws every 
freeman,, and head of a family, was obliged to be a member of the de¬ 
cennary, or neighbourhood, where he dwelt and all the members of 
that neighbourhood were pledges for each other’s good, behaviour in 
public :f thefe prudent regulations kept up a clole connection in each 
community, which formed, as it were, a little ftate of their own, under 
the laws and protection of the nation in general. They had alfo fre¬ 
quent voluntary meetings and focieties, fome of the clergy, and fome 
of the laity, which all tended to ftrengthen the ties of love and friend- 
fhip amongft them j though, it is true, they often contributed to the 
promotion of excefs and drunkennefs, a vice they were all of them too 
apt to fall into. 

Their curiofity was equal to their credulity; thefe were the palpable Their curiofiiy 
failings of the Germans and their defcendants: as the former prompted Rnd « iedu!l > 
them eagerly to enquire into all kinds of matters, the latter led them to 
a belief of all that was told them; this is abundantly evident in the various 
impoftors and juggles whicli were put upon them by the priefts, under the 
names of wonders and miraculous events. Before their converfion to 
Chriftianity they ufed to praftife a great variety of methods of footh- 
faying and augury nay, their ordeals, by which folemn appeals to 
Z z 2 Heaven 

* Bede liimfelf, though a jjrieft, fore- J Soothfaying and lots (fays Tacitus, 
faw the fatal confequenccs of this fuper- fpeaking of the Germans) they obferve 
ftitious folly, and. accordingly inveighed above all other nations; their cuftom of 
againft it. carting lots is as follows ;—They cut a 

■fi Wilkin’s Leg. Sax. branch from a fruit-bearing tree, and di¬ 

vide. 
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TTeaven were made, were ftill retained for a confiiderable time after they 
had embraced the true faith. 

For hoipitality the Germans are juftly famous ; they were not exceeded 
in the bountifulnefs of their difpofitions by any nation in the whole 
world j for amongft: them it was an aft of the greateft bafenefs for any 
one to debar another his houfe, or refufe to entertain him according to 
his ability. Their doors were conftantly open, and a ftranger was re¬ 
ceived with as hearty a welcome as if he were an intimate acquaintance; 
he was entertained by the perfon who firft received him, until all his 
ilore was confumed, and then he was condufted to the next houfe, 
where, though uninvited, he was received with like welcome, and taken 
care of until he chofe to depart; and if before he went away he demanded 
any thing of them, it was freely bellowed upon him.* Nor did the 
Saxons after their eftablilhment in Britain deviate from the rules of their 
venerable ancellors ; their kings fpent a large part of their revenues in 
the entertainment of ftrangers, and feafting their own nobility and at¬ 
tendants; their hofpitable difpofition was alfo increafed, rather than 
diminilhed, by their converfion to Chriftianity; for the clergy were 
commanded by the canons to make ample provifion for the needy, and 
to perfuade all other people who were able to do the like.f 
• Amongft all the virtues of the ancient German people, none are more 
confpicuous than their chaftity; fornication and adultery were crimes 
fcarcely ever heard of amongft them; J and in general, efpecially at the 
early period we are treating of, the Saxons feem to have carefully fup- 
ported the character, fo juftly attributed to their ancellors. It cannot be 
denied, that fome few inftances of incontinency are fet down in the an¬ 
nals of the heptarchy, but they are chiefly confined to the great and po¬ 
werful 5 and for thofe few examples we will riot too haftily condemn a 
whole people. 

vide it into many pieces, all of then! eliftin- their gods. It is a thing peculiar to the 
guilhed by a feparate mark; thefe are caft country to make prelages from the neigh- 
upon a white garment in a promifcuous • ing of horfes, bred and maintained in the 
manner, and if it be a matter that con- woods, which were generally white, and 
Terns the general Hate, the priefts, of in unbroken to the reins ; thefe being har- 
private matters, the mailer ol the family, nefled, and put to a facrcd chariot, are 
having prayed to the gods, looks ftedfaftly permitted to go whither they will, and 
towards Heaven, taking up every one of the pricft, or the prince, follows them, 
•the lots feparately three times, and ma- carefully obferving their noife and neigh- 
keth his determination according to the ing. Of all prefages, this is of the greateft 
marks as they fucceed each other. If the credit with the priefts, noblemen, and 
lots fall not aufpicioufly, they confult no common people, thinking themfelves mi- 
■more that day about the fame affair ; but niftersof the gods, and the horfes privy to 
if they do, they will try other methods, their fecrets, 8rc. Tacit. deMor. Germ, 
■for they obferve the iinging of birds, and * Tacit, de Morib. German, 
nheir-flight, by both which they confult + Johnfon’s Canons. 

f Tacit, de Morib, German. 

.2 A peculiar 
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A peculiar fondnefs for their parents and love for their relations, their Fondnefs 
feem£ to have prevailed amongft the Saxons and their anceftors : it was 
ever held a moft atrocious crime to murder a relation, or even to hurt 
him wilfully. The brothers or fillers children were as much elteemed 
and beloved in their uncle’s houfe as that of their father’s; for the 
greater number of relations a man had, the greater was the reipeft 
and honour which was paid to him; and fo it was, if any perfon of¬ 
fended one of this little community, he was accounted an enemy to 
them all; fo on the contrary, every one who did any one of them 
a kindnefs, was refpedled and beloved by them all.* 

One of the greateft blemilhes upon the character of thefe people. Their pronenets 
was their pronenefs to robbery and plunder, which they always encou- t0 robbery ‘ 
"raged rather than dilcountenanced, fo it was done out of their own 
Hate j by this means, (for they hated all rural labour) they frequently 
procured their food; nay, the Saxons feem chiefly to have fupported 
themfelves by their piracies : the youth were permitted to tread the 
fame Heps with their fathers, becaufe they might be early inured to 
war, and kept out of floth and idlenefs, to which they were very much 
given, infomuch, that when they were not engaged in any war, norout 
at the chace, they would lie in their beds late, and lit whole days over 
their fires, made on the hearth before them.f 

Our Saxon anceftors upon their firft arrival, were rude and unpolilhed The* 
in their addrefs •, they were alfo choleric, and apt to revenge injuries, f a e i r !fe*. urt ** 6 
but by no means implacable in their dilpofitions : this truth their very 
laws may prove ; by which even murder was forgiven, on compenfation 
being made to the friends of the deceafed. The refpettable behaviour 
of the Saxons, as well as of their forefathers, towards the fair-fex, is 
defervedly noted j the latter efpecially, would confult their wives upon 
any important occalion, and liften attentively to their advice, efteeming 
fomething facred to be in them, and a knowledge of future events. J 

The marriage ceremonies amongft the ancient Germans, were fuch Marriage cere- 
as well agreed with the Genius of the people : when the marriage was Germans * he 
concluded upon amongft the friends, the young couple were brought 
together ; and the friends of the bridegroom prefeilted him with a pair 
of oxen yoaked together, a horfe with furniture, a Ihield, a fword-, 

•and a lance ; to the bride alfo arms were prcfented ; which they looked 
upon as the titular deities of matrimony; thefe arms the bride and bride¬ 
groom exchanged with each other: this done, a Ipeech was made to 
the bride, putting her in mind, that lhe was now become the com¬ 
panion of her hufband, to lhare with him in his labours and dan- 

* Tacit <le Morib. Germ. | Ibid, 

t Ibid.8rC*f. Bel. Gal. lib.vi. 
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gers, and that flie was alfo to fuffer the fame hadfhips with him, whether 
in peace or war, and run the fame hazards; for that was the meaning of 
the two oxen yoaked together, as alfo the horfe with his furniture, and 
the reafon why arms were reciprocally received on either fide j thus 
flie was to live chaftly and faithful to the day of her death, and deliver 
up her gifts unviolated to her children, which were afterwards again 
bellowed upon their wives, and looked upon as facred reliques : the wife 
gave no dowry to the hulband, on the contrary, the hulband gave to 
the wife; and the parents and near kinfmen were always prefent when¬ 
ever any gifts were made by the new couple, from the one to the other. 
The wife had always the care of her children, and fuckled them from 
her own breall; for it was held difgraceful amongft them, for the mo¬ 
ther to put her child away to be fuckled by a nurle or ftrange woman.* 
Funerals of the The ancient Germans feldom made any very pompous funerals: the 
Germans. b 0 dy of the deceafed perfon was ufually taken and laid upon a pile of 
wood ; and with the corps was conftantly placed his arms, and fome- 
times his horfe ; the pile being fet on fire, and the whole confumed; 
the afhes were ufually raked up in a heap, and over them was railed 
a mount of earth or turfs.f This, in the early ages, leems to have 
been all the monument they hadi but in after times, their funerals 
were more magnificent, and the tombs were frequently ornamented 
with great ftones. At the period above defcribed,. the only difference 
between the funeral of a nobleman and a common man, was, the pile 
of the former being made of a choicer fort of wood. Tears and la¬ 
mentations for the deceafed, his relations foon forbore, though they 
might fecretly mourn his lofs. It was thought becoming the women 
to weep for the dead, and for the men to remember them.J 


* Tacitus de Morib. Germ. & Caef. Bel. 
Gal lib. vi. The ceremonies of marriage, 
as ufed by the Anglo-Saxons, are defer¬ 
red to the next volume, where as full an 
account as can be procured will be fet 
down. 

f In plate XV. the reader will find a 
reprefentation of four of thele artificial 
tumuli or barrows, which are compofed of 
earth, thrownupto a confiderable height, 
and gradually decreafing towards the top j 
the large# is about onehundred and twen¬ 
ty-four yards round and twenty-fix high. 
Thefe barrows are in a field in Eflex, near 
Bartlow, upon.the borders of Cambridge- 
(hire. They are laid to have been erect¬ 
ed by the foldiers in Canute's army, after 
the great battle fought between him and 
Edmund Ironfide, at Aihendon; but there 


is great reafon to believe that this is not 
true, becaufe in all probability, and in¬ 
deed according to the authoi-ity of the 
ScalaChronicle, that battle was fought at 
Alhendown, near Rochford, many miles 
diftant from this place: thefe are likely 
very ancient; Holingffiead mentions one 
of them being opened, and there were 
found “ two bodies in a ftone coffin, one 
“ lying with his head towards the others 
“ feet; and many chains of iron, like 
“ the water-chins of the bits of horfes, 
“ were found in the fame hill.” See his 
Chronicle, vol. I. page 256. 

J The funerals of the Saxons after their 
converfion to Chriftianity, are purpofely 
-omitted here, becaufe a full account of 
them will be given in the fecond volume. 


As 
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As amongft the ancient Germans it was counted honourable for a Great trams ho- 
prince to have a great number of followers ■* fo amongft the Saxons, fer- nourabl(; - 
vants and retainers added greatly to the ftate and magnificence of their 
kings, and were befides a proper guard for his perfon. 

The diet of the Germans was plain and Ample ; it confifted chiefly Their diet, 
of wild apples, frefti meats, and curds or cream, f As to the diet of the 
Saxons, particularly in their more improved ftate, towards the latter end 
of the Heptarchy, we need not fay much; for as they were at that 
period well acquainted with all the various arts of hunting, hawking, 
fifhing, pafturage, and agriculture, they were well provided with all 
the variety of food which thofe arts could procure, and which may be 
as eafily conceived as defcribed. The tables of the kings and noblemen 
abounded with the greateft plenty of all kinds of provifions. 

Their cookery confifted chiefly in three kinds, roafting, broiling. Their cooko^ 
and boiling; and all thefe appear to have been done in a plain, Am¬ 
ple way ; for they do not feem to have any idea of rich fauces and gra¬ 
vies, the bane of the conftitution; by way of fauce, perhaps, they 
had herbs and all the kinds of garden ftuff, known at that time. 

Their drinks were chiefly ale or mead; thefe they received their Their drinks ; & 
knowledge of from their anceftors the Germans : they had but little 5 * cefs in Jrink - 
wine, and the greateft part of what they got was imported from the " ‘ 
continent j but of all thefe liquors they were extremely fond, and would 
frequently drink to great excefs ; fo that their convivial meetings were 
feldom clofed without a quarrel, in which fome of the parties were 
often hurt, and indeed frequently flain.J 

Before they fat down to meat, it was ufiial with the ancient Germans Manner of fit- 
towafh, and generally in warm water,§ which was efteemed a kind of ting 4t meat - 
luxury; and was afterwards improved by their defcendants, who were 
fond of hot baths, and frequently ufed them} on the contrary, the 
cold bath was extremely difagreeable, infomuch, that it was often 
enjoined them by the priefts as a fevere penance.|| When the Ger¬ 
mans had waftied, they inftantly fat down to the table, and every man 
had his own ftool, and a feparate dilh containing part of whatever the 
banquet might conftft of. Some traces of this cuftom we Jfhall evi¬ 
dently difcover hereafter, in the moft ancient Saxon delineations.** 

The diverfions of the Saxons were of three kinds; as martial exer- Their diverfioi M 
cifes, the fports of the field, and domeftic amufements, all of which 
tbeyj received from their anceftors: the firft of thefe was the prac¬ 
tice of arms, which every one was early taught: amongft the Ger¬ 
mans, young men were ufed to ftrip themfelves naked, and dance and 
leap between fwords and lances, fet up round about; and this they 

* Tacic. de Morib. Germ. § Ibid. 

+ Ibid. || Johnfon’s Canons. 

t Ibid. ** Tacit, ut fup. 
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would do with the greateft dexterity : the fecond kind were the fports of 
the field, as hunting, hawking, and the like j to which a great part of 
their leifure time was conftandy dedicated : the laft confifted cluefly of 
gaming, for which the Germans had fuch an irrefiftible paffion and 
would play at dice fo eagerly, that when they had loft their all/ they 
would lay their perfons and liberty upon the laft throw; and he who 
was overcome, entered into a voluntary fervitude, though he were 
both older and more powerful than the winner,* and fuffer himfelf to 
be fold like a flave. It is true, the Saxons, their defendants, do not 
feem in general to have gone fuch great lengths in gaming, yet we 
have evident traces in ancient hiftory of their fondnefs for this pernicious 
amufement. 

* Tacit, ut fiipj 
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An ACCOUNT of the PLATES. 

I. A . Map reprefenting all the Britifh nations, and whfere they were 
fituated, according to Ptolomy’s Geography redtified. 

II. The north-eaft view of Strone-Henge, reprefenting the grand 
entrance. 

III. Rolrich in Oxfordfhire, a large circle of ftones, with a ruined 
cromlech near to if. Allo a view of the cromlech, called Kets Coity- 
Houle, near Aylesford in Kent, the monument of Catigern, the Britilh. 
prince, the; brother of Vortimer, (lain by the Saxons, A. D. 455. See 
page 66 of; this vol. and a large cromlech at Lanyon,* in Cornwall, 
taken from Borlafs’s biftory of that county. 

IV. Coins of Cunobeliniis, divided into 'fix elaffes : fee the note, 
page 370. 

V. Figures of the ancient Britons, as defcribed by Diodorus Siculus, 
Strabo, Julius Caefar, Dion Callius, and Herodian. 

VI. A Roman encampment, according to Polybius; and a Roman 
camp at Plufhey in Elfex. 

VII. A perfpedtive view of part of the fouth angle of the wall of 
the Roman city of Silchelter, with lome Roman Ibldiers in the fore¬ 
ground, from the Antonine column. 

VIII. Plan of Silchefter, with a perfpedbive view of the ampitheatre, 
and a piece of the fouth wall upon a larger lcale. 

IX. A map of the Roman Rations in Britain, according to the itine¬ 
rary of Antoninus. Note, the nine forts eredted by the Romans on 
the fouth-eaft fhore againft the Saxons (fee page 26&J are reprefented 
by ftars. 

X. The plan of Cattle Bavord, an entrenchment thrown up by El- 
fred the Great, about a quarrer of a-mile from Sittenbourne, in Kent. 
On the fame plate is reprefented another entrenchment, called Cattle 
RufF, made by Hattings, the Dane, barely half a mile from the 
former. 

XI. A view of a Saxon entrenchment, with the appearance of the 
face of the country during the Heptarchy, according to the ideas of 


* Vide Borlafs’s Hill of Cornwall'. 
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the author. The tents within the entrenchment, and the figure on 
horfeback, are from a Saxon manufcript in the Cottonian library, at 
the Britifh Mufeum.* The figure leaning on the fhield is from an 
ancient manufcript in the Harleian library, alfo at the Britifh Mufeum. f 
The figure walking forward with a fpear, is from a very ancient Saxon 
book (fuppofed by fome to be the work of Ccedman, the poet: fee 
page 352) preferved in the Bodleian library at Oxford.$ 

XII. Tong Caftle in Kent, built by Hengift, or his fbn iEfc. 

XIII. Plan of the feme caftle.. 

XIV. Six Saxon foldiers; the firft five are from an ancient Saxon 
MS. in the Cottonian library,^ and the fixth holding his fhield upon the 
ground, is from another Saxon MS. in the fame library.H 

XV. Saxon hufbandmen at work,, with a view of the; large artificial 
hills or barrows, near Bartlow, on the borders of EfTex. The plough 
and figures attending it are from the MS. of Ccedman, at Oxford, men¬ 
tioned above; the harrow and the man attending upon it, is from 
the tapeftry at Bayeux.** The two front figures are from a Cottonian 
MS, before mentioned; of thefe, the elderly man bears a fhort ftaff in 
his hand of a very peculiar form j this figure in the original is defigned 
to reprefent the fteward of a nobleman’s houfhold. 

XVI. Saxon fhips j the middle one feen entire, is from, a MS. in the 
Harleian library; and the other two from a MS. in the Cottonian libra¬ 
ry :ft both thefe MSS. are mentioned before. 

XVII. A plate of Saxon pennies; the firft fix were coined in Kent: 
No. 1. is a coin of Ethelbert, the firft Chriftian king of the Saxons, 
and to whom the firft coinage of Saxon money is attributed. No. 2., 
a coin of Edbald. No. 3. one of Egbert. No. 4. one of Etnelbert 
the Second. No. 5, one of Cuthred. No. 6. one of Balred. The 
two next numbers were coined in Wefiex No. 7. is a coin of Ethel- 
heard ; and No. 8. ope of Cufhred. The two next following were 
ftruck in Eaftfex; No. 9. is a coin by Speed, attributed to Sighere : 
No. 10. is one of Offa, No. 11. is a coin of Adulf, king of the Eaft- 
Angles. All the reft were coined in Mercia: No. 12. is a. penny ftruck 
by Ofia. No. 13. a coin of Cynethrith (or as fhe is oftener called by 
by hiftorians Quendrida) OfFa’s queen. No. 14. is a penny of Ceol- 
v/ulf. No. 15. one of Beornwulf. No. 16. one of Ludecan. 

XVIII. Ancient Germans, as defcribed by Tacitus. An ancient Sax¬ 
on (the figure leaning on his fpear) as reprefented by Sidonius, Apol- 
linaris, Paulus Diacqnus, &c. 

* Marked. Claudius B. IV. || Marked Vitellius C. 3. 

f No. 603. fee the Harleian catalogue. ** Vide Monarch. Francois par Mon-* 
t Marked Junius XI. faucon. 

§ Claud. B. IV. if No. 603. Claud. B. IV. 


XIX. Fi- 
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XIX. Figures of Saxon kings: No. i. a monarch in a warlike ha¬ 
bit from an old MS. in the Cottonian library ;* the other three kings 
are from another MS. in tlje feme library, mentioned hefore.f 

XX. A curious page iji an pld Saxon MS. of the Gofpels, preferred 
in the Cottonian library :% at the top is written, Incipt evangelium fe- 
cundamlucam. The following writing is thus: Quoniam quidem multi 
conati funt ordinare narrationem. It is interlined with the Saxon transla¬ 
tion of the fame, and may be thus Englifhed: The beginning of the gof- 
pel according to St. Luke. Then follows : Forafmuch as many have taken 
in hand'to Jet forth in order a declaration , &c. 

XXI. The celeftial fphere, according to the ideas of the Saxons,, 
taken from a curious MS. in the Harleian library. § 

XXII. The Mundane fyftem of the Saxons, preferved in the fame 
MS ..as the preceding number.)) 

* Marked Tiberius B. V f § No. 647. 

f Claud, B. IV. |) IbitL 

i This MS. i« marked NeraD. IV. 
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63 

11 Wycherd and Webhard, 

two 

2 X~1 TEfc — 

72 
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81 

3 O&a — 

ibid. 

12 Wihtred — 

82 

4 Hermenric — 

73 

13 Edbert — 

ibid. 

5 Ethelbert — 

ibid. 

14 Ethelbert the Second 

83 

6 Edbald — 

77 

15 Alric — 

ibid. 

7 Ercombert — 

78 

16 Ethelbert Pren .— 

84 

8 Egbert — 

... 79 

17 Cuthred — 

ibid. 

9 Lothair — 

ibid. 

x 8 Balred — 

85 

io Edric — 

80 
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i TElla — 

87 

3 Athelwald or Edelwalch 

90 

a Cifla — 

89 

4 Berthunus and Anthim 

ibid. 
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i Cerdic — 

93 

10 Centwine — 

108 

2 Cenric — 

98 

11 Ceadwalla — 

109 

3 Ceawlin — 

99 

12 Ina — 

hi 

4 Ceolric — 

103 

13 Ethelheard — 

113 

5 Ceolwulf — 

ibid. 

14 Cuthred — 

114 

6 Cynegils — 

104 

15 Sigebryght — 

IJ 5 

7 Cenwalh — 

IO £ 

16 Cynewulf — 

116 

8 Sexburga — 

107 

17 Beorhtric — 

118 

9 Efcwine — 

108 
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i Erchenwine — 

121 

7 Swithehn — 

123 

2 Sledda — 

122 

8 Sighere and Sebba 

ibid. 

3 Sebert — 

ibid. 

9 Sigehard and Senfred 

ibid, 

4 Serred, Seward and Sigebert ib. 

10 Offa — 

124 

5 Sigebert the Little 

ibid. 

11 Selred — 

ibid. 

6 Sigebert the Second 

ibid. 

1 2 Swithed — 

ibid. 
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Page. 

i Ida 

—■ 

127 

12 Ofred 

— 

144 

2 Adda, Glappa, Theodwald, 

13 Cenred 

—. 

14 5 

Frethulf and Theoderic 1 1 g 

14 Ofric 

— 

ibid. 

3 TEla 

— 

ibid. 

15 Ceolwulf 

— 

ibid. 

4 Ethelric 

— 

ibid. 

16 Egbert 

_ 

146 

5 Ethelfrith 

— 

130 

17 Ofwulf 

— 

147 

6 Edwine 

— 

132 

18 Edilwald or Mollo 

ibid. 

7 Eanfrid and Ofric 

136 

19 Alured 

— 

ibid. 

8 Ofwald 

— 

ibid 

20 Ethelred 

— 

148 

g Ofweo and Ofwin 

l 39 

21 Alfwold 

— 

ibid. 

io Egfrid 

— 

142 

22 Ofred 

— 

149 

i i Ealdferth or Alcfrid 

144 

23 Ethelred 

— 

ibid. 
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152 

7 Anna 
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1 S 5 

2 Titulus 
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156 

3 Redwald 
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ibid. 

9 Ethelwald 

— 
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4 Eorpwald 
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10 Adulf, Elfwulf, and Beorn ib. 

5 Sigebert 

— 

H 4 

11 Ethelred 

— 

ibid. 

6 Egric 

— 

155 

12 Ethelbyrhte 

— 
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160 

10 Ethelbald 

_ 

170 

2 Wibba 

— 

ibid. 

11 Beornred 

— 

172 

3 Ceorl 

— 

161 

12 OfFa- 

_ 

ibid. 

4 Penda 

— 

ibid. 

13 Egferth 

— 

17 5 

r Peada 

— 

164 

14 Kenulph or Cenwulf 

176 

6 Wulfhere 
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165 

15 Cenelm 
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177 
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8 Cenred 
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ibid. 
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ibid. 
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Page I. line io. leave out the word now. 

3. line 18. for Cafar’sflip read Cafar'sflips* 

6. line 15. for battles read bodies. 

17. line 24. lot-'nanus read manes. 

2i. the firft marginal note, for Aulus Didiusxc&d Ferannius* 

33. line 1. for wander read wandered. 

Ibid, for are read were. 

35. Note * fdr into the Genouniasead into Genounia. 

59. line 10. for Acremorica read Arentorica. 

80. line 10. from the bottom, for he was flot read Lothair was flat. 
Ibid, line 5. frOm-the bottom, leave out the word thus. 

83. line 6. aftertheword ETHELBERT add (the Second./ 

92. line 7. for pant of the Ciffits read part of Ciffas. 

102. line 25. for 5.93 read 592. 

121, line 24. for Hereford/hire-read Hertfordfhire. 

122. line the laft, for Ofwy -read Ofweo. 

125. marginal note, for A. D. 746. read A. D. 823, 

142. line 15. for 653 read 633. 

Ibid, line the laft; for and had read who had. 

Ibid, for OJlrida read OJlrid. 

143. line 3. for the bi/hop read arcfjbi/hop of Canterbury . 

169; line 15. for Eafl-Angles read Eafl Saxons. 

191. line 23. for Paids read Faids. 

269. line 26. for that read which. 
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T HE reader has already been infbrmedv iinr T the 
preface to the former volume of this work, 
that the intention of it was (by way of fupplement) 
to give information concerning thofe times wherein 
the preceding hiftories of Great Britain have been 
defective, and for this reafon it ends with the accef- 
fion of William the Conqueror to the Crown ; and 
the author hopes, that the hiftory of our Britifh and 
Saxon anceftors, which have been fo much negle&ed 
by former writers, will here be found fet forth in as 
clear a light as the imperfect materials for fuch a work 
would permit. 

In the courfe of the work, no lefs than forty-two* 
copper plates are given, which explain and illuftrate 
the hiftory of the manners and cuftoms of the 
Britons, and the Saxons, which part in particular of 
this work no pains has been fpared to make as corn- 
pleat as poffible ; and the author prefumes, the many 
curious and authentic particulars relative to the drefs 
and particular cuftoms of thofe our early anceftors,. 
contained in thefe volumes, cannot fail of being, 
pleaftng, as well as highly interefting, to an Englifh 
reader. And in this volume is added an account of 
the coinage of the Anglo-Saxon kings, and a com- 



W PR E P A ”c E. 

pleat feries of their coins, from Egbert to Harold the 
Second inclufive. 

The author now takes his farewell of the public, 
to whofe candour he fubmits his work, defiring they 
will kindly, overlook the errors they ma| find in it; 
and hopes the perufal of it may afford them at lcaft 
fome amufement. 

Duke Street, Portland Chapel, r 

April 20 , 1778. 
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C H RON I C L E 

O F 

ENGLAND. 

PART I. 


From the Acceffion of Egbert to the Arrival ^William the Conqueror. 


W E left the hiftory of Wefiex unfinished in the former volume, introduaion » 
in order to purfue, in a- regular channel, the accounts ofberu 1 *' of s ' 
the other kingdoms which compofed the Heptarchy. The 
kingdom of Wefiex being left deftitute of an heir by the death of Be- 
orhtric, the nobles unanimoufly agreed to fend meffengers.to France, 
to invite Egbert-(a young -nobleman *, who had quitted Wefiex, his 
native country, and retired into exile) to return and take pofiefiion of 
the crown. This fummons was exceedingly agreeable to Egbert, who 
had left Britain only on account of the jealous difpofition of Beorhtric, 
which made his ftay there unfafe. He had taken refuge in France 
under Charles the Great, where he acquired that knowledge in civil 
and military government, which laid the foundation of his future 
glory. Egbert, complying with the requeft of the Weft Saxons, came 
over into Britain with all pofiible expedition, and was received with 
the loudeft acclamations of joy, and crowned Icing by univerfal con- 
fen t. A. D. 804. 

* Egbert, according to the ancient chro- Worceftcr derives his pedigree. Cenred 
nicies, was of the blood royal of Weflex, had two fons, Ina and Ingils, whofe fon 
defeended from Cenred, the father of Ina, was Eoppa, whofe fon was Eafa, whofe fou 
king of Weflex, as Florentius the monk of was Alkmund the father of Egbert. 

Vol. II. B 


the 



HISTORY OF THE SAXON MONARCHS. Part I. 


E G B R Y H T, or E G B E R T, 

5 the Jeventeenth King «/Wessex, and jirfifoie Monuch of the - 
Heptarchy*. 

A. D. 804. GBERT was no fooner feated on the throne ofWeflex, than he 
Egbert fubdues endeavoured to fecure the hearts of his people, by his. prudent 
the Britons in government,, and ftri<ft adminiftration of juftice. Thoroughly fenfible of 
Cornwall. t j ie referable effedts of indolence in a nation, he trained his fubjedts to 
arms, and reftored proper difcipline among them. His firft wars were 
againft the Britons inhabiting Cornwall and Devon, which commenced 
foon after he afcended the throne, and continued fome time with various 
fuccefs, though Egbert generally proved vidtorious. At length, in a 
campaign, made about the year. 809, he proved fo fuccefsful as to re¬ 
duce all Cornwall to an entire fubje< 5 tion f. 


A; D 818. In the fourteenth year of his reign, he. took the field againft the 
Another expe- Weftern Britons, with a powerful army over ran their country, and 
dition againft fubdued them from the moft eaftern to the mod weftern parts of their 
theCornift-Bri- pofleflions;, fo that, for a confiderable time, they quietly fubmitted 
to the will of the conqueror 


A. D. 823., However, about the year 823,-they began to be weary of their yoke. 
The.Britons a- and endeavoured to fhake it off. They began by commencing hofti- 
gain overcome, lities in the Weft; but.the Weft Saxons,, who inhabited the borders of 
Devonfhire, collected a confiderable body of troops, and marched 
againft them. Both armies- met at a place called. Gafulford §, when a 
bloody battle was fought with fuch equal fuccefs,^hat neither could claim 
the vidtory. However, the power of the Welfh received fo confiderable 
a fhock from this battle, that they dared not . to take the field again ||. 
ajendune 6 of The: great,fuccefs of Egbert foon excited the jealoufy of the neighs 
e ’ bouring princes, efpecially of Beornwulf, king of Mercia, who, with- 


* Hiftorians in general have agreed in 
placing the coronation of Egbert under the 
year of our Lord 800 ; and, indeed, that 
year is exprefsly fet down in the chronicle 
of Ethelwerd, and alfa in the Saxon chro¬ 
nicle, as well as in feverftl other ancient 
authors; but fome miftakes muft be in 
dates.—The Saxon chronicle places the 
death of Cuthred, king of Welftx, A. D. 
754, which could not be, for Edbald, king 
of Mercia, was not flain until the year 
757, in a battle fought againft this Cut- 
nred at Sceandune; and we have the au¬ 
thority of feveral authors, that Cuthred 
fought with the Britons after the battle of 


Sceandune, fo that he could not have died 
before the latter end of the year 75 7, or,, 
which is more probable, the beginning of 
the year 758. After him Sidgebryth reign¬ 
ed near one year, Cynewulf at leaft thirty, 
and Beorhtric full ftxteen; fo that the death 
of this laft prince could not have happened 
before the year 804, in which very year it 
is probable Egbert mounted the throne of 
Weflex. 

f Malmlb. lib. 3. cap. 1. 

j Hen. Hunt. lib. 4. 

§ Camulford in Cornwall. 

|| Chron. Sax. fub ann. 823. 


out 
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jQxit any apparent provocation, entered the borders of Weffex with a 
powerful army, and proceeded as far as Ellendune *, where he was met 
by Egbert. Here a bloody engagement enfued, when Beornwulf was 
defeated, with the lofs of the greateft part of his army f. 

The vidbory obtained by Egbert at Ellendune was not the only pleaf- Kent and Eire* 
ing confequence he derived from that battle, fince it opened his way to the fubdutd - 
conqueft of the neighbouring kingdoms, of which Mercia was the molt 
powerful. Egbert, having properly fecured the fruits of his conqueft, 
fent his fon Ethelwulf with a powerful army into Kent, which foon 
fubmitted to his victorious arms. For Baldred, the king of that pro¬ 
vince, after the loft of one'battle, fled out of Kent, and left his fub- 
jeCts to Ihift for themfelves, who, feeing themfelves abandoned by 
their leader, laid down their arms, and fubmitted to the conqueror, 
who paffed through their territories, and crolling the Thames, entered 
Effex, which kingdom he alfo prefently fubdued, and chafed their 
king Swithed from his throne and country 

Mercia, already diftreffed and weakened by the lofs of that fatal A. D. 824. 

•battle at Ellendune, foon felt the effe&s of Egbert’s fuccefs-for Egbert aids t | ie 

the Eaft Angles, whofe territory Offa had unjuftly ftized upon Eaft Angies a- 
after the murder of Ethelbryhte, and added to his own dominion, the Mer * 
thought the prefent opportunity the moft favourable for them to break 
their allegiance with the Mercians, and revenge the injuries they had 
received. They, therefore, fent petitions to Egbert, requefting his 
afiiftance, which they eaftly obtained-. Strengthened with this power¬ 
ful alliance, they commenced hoftilities againft the Mercians, in¬ 
vaded their territories, and drove them to the greateft diftrefs. Beorn¬ 
wulf vainly fought to oppofe the torrent which was daily increafing; 
his forces gradually grew weaker, and after fome time fighting in 
the defence of his falling country, he was flain on the field of bat¬ 
tle $. 

After the death of Beornwulf, the Mercians elected another prince, A. D. 825 i 
named Ludican, who, like his predeceffor, was flain the following ^ 
year fighting againft the Eaft Angles j and was lucceeded by Wiglaf, Ludican*.^ ° f 
a prince of the royal blood of Mercia, who took upon him the go¬ 
vernment, and exerted every ability he poffeffed to fave his country 
from ruin ||. 

Egbert, not contented with the advantages he had already gained, a. g 2 ^ t 
raifed a powerful army, and marched againft Wiglaf, the king of Mer- ^ ^ 

Northumbcr- 

.. laud fubdued. 

* Wilton near Salisbury. § Ibid. Ibid, 

f Malmlb. Hen. Hunt. Chron. Sax. Sec. || Ibid, 
f Ibid. Ibid. 
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cfoy whom he defeated, and routed with fuch great lofs, that he-dared 
not appear again in the field, but withdrew himfelf, not only from the 
purfuit of the conqueror, but alfo from the knowledge of his, own’ 
people. This^ vidtory was fatal to the Mercians, who were, now com¬ 
pelled, by necefiity, to fubmit to the arms of Egbert, who marched 
through Mercia with his army in order to invade Northumberland, which, 
at this time, was in the utmoft diforder, torn with civil difcords. and 
divifions amongft the chief rulers, and afflidted with continual intef- 
tine opprefiions. In fuch a condition, they were unable to refill the 
powerful arms of Egbert, who was halting towards them; they, there¬ 
fore fent ambafladors to meet him as foon as he was advanced to Dore 
in Yorkfhire, and fubmitted to him without trying the fate of afingle 
battle*. 

A. D. 828. Egbert, in the beginning of the year 828', returned from Northum- 
wigiaf reftor- berland, and entering Mercia, reftored Wiglaf to the throne, after he 
ed to the throne had. been reduced to the condition of a private man, if not to that of 
of Mercia. an ex ile 5 having paffed four months .of his abfence in a cell belonging to 

his coufin Etheldrida at Croyland t*--It is-uncertain whether- Egbert 

was induced to adt thus through pity for the unfortunate man, or 
whether it was the better to pleafe the Mercians with the appearance 
of a king of their own. Indeed, it- was but in appearance, for Wig¬ 
laf at bell; was but little more than a viceroy under the. conqueror. 
diiio^intoNorth The fame year Egbert marched with a.powerful army into North 
Wales." ° ° Wales.; for their having alfifted their fouthern brethren was a.fufficient-- 
plea for directing his arms againft them; After feveral bloody battles,. 
which generally ended, in favour of Egbert, the whole kingdom of 
North Wales was fubdued; and the We-ilh were entirely driven out 
of their great city of Gaer Legion The Welfh, however, made 
repeated ftruggles- to regain their liberty; but by the vigilance of 
Egbert, all their endeavours were prevented, and their attempts only 
contributed to make their opprefiions the greater; for Egbert, in- 
cenfed at their obftmate reliftance, enadted a fevere law againft them, 
whereby they were forbidden, on pain of death, to pafs the dyke which 
Offa had.formerly made to divide the kingdom of Mercia from the 
pofiefiions of the Wellh §. 

Egbert takes Egbert-, after- all thefe fuccefsful. undertakings, returned to Wefiex, 
ftie’monarch w ^ ere h e applied himfelf to the regulation and prudent government 
0 e monarc y.^. ^ conquered kingdoms; and fome time, about this period, he 
caufed himfelf to be crowned king of the whole Heptarchy, which 


§ Some authors fay this law was owing 
tp the council of Red-burga, the wife of 
Egbert. 


* Ibid. 

f Ingulphus Hill, of Croyland. 

X Or Caer Leyon, Weft Chefter, 
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was done with great pomp at Winchefter ; and he then gave the name 
of England to all his dominions * 

About four years after Egbert’s return to Weffex, the Danes (who A. D. 832. 
had firft Ihewn themfelves in Britain, about the year 793, during the TheDanes[and 
reign of Beorthric, the predecefibr of Egbert) landed in the ifland of in n g iand,and 
Shepy, where they miferably deftroyed the country, and pillaged the c^rrum] 0 ° f 
inhabitants; nor were they driven from thence without much diffi¬ 
culty.-The fame year, or early in the beginning of the next, an¬ 

other party of thefe pirates arrived in thirty-five lhips, and began to 
ravage the weftern parts of the kingdom, againfl whom Egbert hailed 
with his army, and came up with them at a place called Carrum f, 
where a bloody and- obllinate battle was fought, which proved very 
unfavourable to the Englilh, for two of the chief captains in their 
army, Dudda and Ofmond, befides two bilhops, Herefrid of Win- 
cheller, and Wigfrid of Sherbourne, together with a prodigious num¬ 
ber of common foldiers, were left dead on the field; for the Danes 
proving viftorious, prefied lo clofely upon the Englilh that they were 
put to flight, Eghert himfelf efcaping with difficulty under, cover of 
thenightj.. 

Two years afterwards, a llfong party of the Danes landed in Well A. D. 835. 
Wales, and united their forces with thole of the Britons, who gladly The Danes j oin 
embraced this opportunity of revenging themfelves^ upon the Englilh. the Britons, and 
Thefe two armies, therefore, began to pillage and dellroy the. borders £yVgbert. me 
of the dominion of Egbert, who, in the mean time; was not idle, but 
collected a powerful army, and marching forward to meet the inva¬ 
ders, came up with them at a- place called Hengelldune §, where a 
bloody battle was fought, in which the Danes, and their confederates, 
were defeated with great flaughter. 

Either the firll or,fecond year after this vi< 5 lory was gained, Egbert A. D. 837. 
appears to have again attacked the Danes, and to have put them to Another battle 
flight with confiderable lofs, after a very bloody battle; but the place acainftthe 
where the two armies met is not recorded||. From this time, to the® 41 ’ 65, 
end of this monarch’s reign, we do not find that any thing further hap¬ 
pened to dillurb his repofe- 

* He caufed commiflion (fays Holling- that the Angles and Saxons got pofl'elfion 
fliead) to be direfted forth into all parts of thereof. Hoi. vol. i. fol. 204. 
the realme, to give commandement that, f Near the river Carr in Dorletfhire, 
from thence forward, all people inhabiting Milt. Hill. Eng. p. 224. 
within this land Ihould be called Englijh - J Simon Dunelm: Hen. Hunt. lib. 4. 

men, and not Saxons, and the land Ihould Mat. Welt. Chron. Sax. fub ann. dom. 833, 
be called England, by one general name &c. 

——though (adds he) it Ihould appear that § Or Hengilt’s Hill, 

it was called fo Ihortly after the firft time || Mat. Welt. fub. an, 8361 


Egbert, 
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e h bert eath ° f Egbert, after he had reigned fix and thirty years in greater glory 

E ert ’ than any of his predeceflors, bid adieu to this world, and fought It re¬ 
fuge from all his troubles in another.-His death is faid to have 

happened the fourth day of February, in the year four hundred and 
forty, and his remains were interred, with great folemnity, in the ca¬ 
thedral church at Winchefter. 

Theperfonand This prince, as we are told, was but of a middling ftature, but his 
Egbert, 6r ° f b m bs were ftrong, and well proportioned. He was of a lively and 
chearful difpofition, valiant in the field, and wife in council, pofleffing 
every requisite to render him a great general, and a perfect ftatefman. 
His unbounded ambition is clearly evident from his great undertak¬ 
ing, in which he was particularly fortunate, lofing only one battle, 
(that which he fought againft the Danes at Carrum) amongit the num¬ 
bers to which his various expeditions led him * * * § . 

The wife of The wife of Egbert was named Red-burga; but the parentage of 

t this lady is not recorded.-She was, by a law made amongft the Weft 

Saxons, (on account of the wicked Eadburge, who poifoned her huf- 
band Beorhtric, king of Wefiex, as we have already obferved j) de¬ 
prived of the title and honours of a queen. Some, however, have 
not fpared to affirm, that fhe had a great afcendancy over the mind 
of her hufband, and that the fevere law made againft the Britons, as 
The iflue of above related, was at her inftigation £. By Red-burga, Egbert had iftiie 
-Egbert. two f ons an d one daughter. 

Ethelwulf, the eldeft fon of Egbert, was, in his infancy, committed 
to the care of Helmeftan, bilhop of Winchefter, by whom he was 
educated with the greateft circumfpedion, and trained up in learning 
and virtue ; nor were martial exercifes, or fuch knowledge as was ne- 
ceffary to render him fit to take upon him the command of armies, 
negledled, as may be witneffed by the conquefts he obtained in his 
father’s life time, both in Kent and Efiex, This prince fucceeded his 
father in the kingdom. 

Athelftan, the younger fon of king Egbert, was, by his father, de¬ 
puted vice-roy over the conquered provinces of Suflex, Kent, and Ef- 
fex §, which he valiantly defended againft the infurre&ions of the 
Danes, as we fhall have occafion hereafter to obferve. 

Edgitha, the daughter of Egbert, was brought up to a monaftic 
life. After the deceafe of her father, her brother Ethelwulf committed 
her to the care of Modervina, a religious devotee in Ireland, who was 
much reputed for the holinefs of her life.— She afterwards built a 
nunnery at Pollefworth in Arden, on the north border of Warwick- 

* Florent. Worceft. brother,) has fubferibed his name as a wit- 

*}• Vol. i. page 119. nefs -—An original one is preferved in the 

t Johan Bever. Cotton Library, where he has figned him- 

§ In various charters which are yet re- fclf f ^Ethell'tan Rex. This book ismark- 
maining of Ethelwulf’s, this prince, (his ed Auguftus 2, and the charter is No. 2?. 

fiiire. 
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fhire, upon a fpot of ground which her brother Ethelwulf gave her for 
that purpofe, and herfelf became abbefs there, where fhe died, and 
was buried.—Her fan&ity of life was fuch that fhe was fainted after 
her death, and the place was called (by corruption) from her name* 
Saint EdithaVof Pollefworth. 


JET "H E L- 
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The fecond Monarch of the HeptarchY.. 

A. D. 840. 7 jT^ THEIWULF, the eldeft Ton of Egbert, fucceeded him in 
j \_j the monarchy, while his brother iEthelftan held the viceroy- 
fhip over the conquered provinces of Sullex, Kent, and Effex. 
jEtteiwuifs na- iEthelwulf was called to the crown, notwithftanding that during 
towardT^reiT his father’s reign, he feemed to incline to a religious life. He had 
gious life. been placed firft under the tuition of the bifhop of Winch efter, and 
afterwards of a monk, named Swithen, a man of great learning and 
exemplary piety. He even took upon him the profeffion of a monk, 
and was made a deacon. Some hiftorians have affirmed, that upon the 
death of Helmftan, his firft preceptor, he was elected, if not confe- 
crated bilhop of Winchefter;-but after the deceafe of his father, be¬ 

ing firft abfolved from his religious vows by Pope Gregory, he re- 
figned his mitre to Swit-hen, and afcended the throne of his anceftors 
in the year 840 *. 

wl e laf 6 of About this time, or perhaps juft before the death of Egbert, Wiglaf, 

.Mercia'. ‘ DS ° the fubftitute king of Mercia, died. Wiglaf feemspeaceably to have en¬ 
joyed his kingdom, from the time of his being reinftated by Egbert, 
until the day of his death.—He left behind him his widow-queen, 
named Cynethryth, by whom he had two children, who alfo out-lived 
.him, Wigmund, a fon j\—This prince married Elfleda, daughter 
of Coelwulf, king of Mercia; but he fucceeded not his father in the 
government of that kingdom—and Edburga, a daughter, who mar¬ 
ried Ethelan, an earl of the province of Lincoln. Wiglaf was fuc¬ 
ceeded by Beortulf, who, like his predeceffor, was tributary to the 
king of WefTex. 

Difturbances In the firft year of the reign of this prince, a large army of Danes, 
the a< Danes by w i c ^ a fleet, of Jthirty-three fhips, infefted the borders of WefTex, and 
ie anes ’ at laft landed at Southampton, where they deftroyed every tiring be¬ 
fore them. iEthelwulf no fooner heard of their arrival than he col¬ 
lected what forces he could, and fent them to Southampton under the 


* Rog. Hoveden. John Brompton. J. 
Redbourn ; the laft fays only, “ fuit dici- 
“ pulus S. Swithini, &c. vid. fol. 120. 

f The name of this fon appears amongft 
the witneffes to a . original charter made 
by Wiglaf, figned thus. ' 

t £3° ^ x 3 l F Rex f Pz° c y- 


nethppch Rejina f fjo UJ15- 
mur.t> pihiif Kejip. 

This charter is dated 831, and is in the 
Cotton Library, preferved in a large book 
marked Auguftus 2. No. 89. 
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conduct of a valiant chieftain, named Vulfheard, who coming up with 
the Danes, defeated their army after a bloody encounter, and put 
them to flight with prodigious daughter. In the mean time, another 
party of the Danes had landed at Portfmouth, againft whom iEthel- 
wulf difpatched another of his principal officers, named jEthelhelm, at 
the head of the people of Dorfet. A lharp engagement enfued be¬ 
tween the two armies, in which the Saxons at firft had the fuperiority; 
but the Danes (being reinforced from time to time) at laft prevailed, 
and drove their oppofers from the field with the lofs of their leader, 
and a confiderable part of their army*. 

The great fuccefs of the Danes in their laft attempt made them ftill p“g S pts 
more audacious in their undertaking, lb that the following year they 
came over into England in greater numbers, and at a place called 
Merefware, engaged with an army of the Saxons conduced by a chief¬ 
tain named Herebryht. After a lharp conflict, the Saxons were put 
to flight with the lofs not only of their leader, but alio of the greater 
part of their army. Thefe fortunate, beginnings feemed to open fo 
fair a profpedt of future fuccefs, that other companies of thefe invaders 
were continually coming over into England. A ftrongparty of them 
landed at Lindfey, whilft others over-ran the kingdom of the eaft An¬ 
gles •, and a third body landed in Kent, where, like an irrefiftible tor¬ 
rent, they bore down every thing before them, plundering the coun¬ 
try, burning the towns, and wantonly murdering the miferable inha¬ 
bitants f. 

Animated by the victories already obtained, they returned again the A. D. 842. 
■following year with their armies confiderably reinforced, and landed TheDanes plir . 
on the borders of Kent, meeting with but little refiftance. They pe- rue their cot*, 
netrated further into the heart of the kingdom than they had heretofore quefts * 
done, and deftroying the country round Canterbury and Rochefter, 
they continued their deftruftive march even to London 

ACthelwulf, who in the mean time had been greatly harrafied by the A. D. 843. 
frequent and various invafions of thefe free-booters, gathered a large Thc batt|e of 
army together, and the following year marched againft their com- Carrum. 
bined forces, who landing from a fleet of thirty-five Ihips, had ad¬ 
vanced as far as Carrum. At this place another fevere engagement 
enfued, in which Fortune ftill favoured the attempts of the Danes j and 
the Saxons, after an obftinate refiftance, were -driven out of the field, 
whilft their adverfaries maintained the ground they had gained §. 

Chron. Sax. fuban. 837. t Ibid. ibid. 

f Chron. Sax. &c. &c. § Id. ibid. 


’Voir. II. 
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A. D. 845. The people of Somerfetfhire, about two years afterwards, under the. 
-The D^nes de- c -0udu6t of Eanwulfj a valiant chieftain, and affifted by Eaftan, a bi- 
ftited. fhop, and Ofric,. another leader, at thehj?ad of an army from Porfet- 
fhire, marched againft the Danes, and falling fuddenly upon them, 
obtained a compleat vidtory. The Danes, flying from the field, were 
purfued as far as the river Pendridan *.. So little did the Danes ex- 
pedt this fudden. attack, and fo confiderable was their lofs, that dq- 
fpairing of being able for the prefent to make head againft the Saxons,, 
they withdrew from the fouthern parts, which feem,. for near the fpace 
of 'fix years, to have remained undifturbed by thefe lawlefs invaders... 

A. D-. 850.. About- this- time,, various parties of the Danes landed in the northern 
niftur'innces in P arts ^ ^ an d» a °d pillaged the neighbouring counties, efpecially 
thejvo'rth? 5 Northumberland, whofa inhabitants heavily felt the cruel oppreflions of 
their favage invaders fs but.unhappily, the accounts which are handed 
down to us of thefe tranfactions are fo very obfcure, .that nothing regular 
or certain can be difcovered,.. not. even the fucceffion of the rulers; for 
though a..variety of names are found in feveral hiftorians of kings and 
chieftains, yet the time they afiumed the direction of affairs, or over 
what part of the province they prefided, is very uncertain J.. The in¬ 
habitants of Northumberland were at.this, time divided amongft them- 
felves, and governed oceafionally by rulers of their own chufing, who 
were fuddenly advanced to their dignity by one party,, and as fuddenly 
difplaced when another- prevailed. By thefe inteftine difcords their, 
country was left open to the attacks, of the common enemy,, the 
Danes, who improved every opportunity that promifed fuccefs.. 

A. D. 8$ 1. The year after the commencement of thefe troubles in the north* 
The Danes de t ^ e Danes returned: again to the fouth, and landed in WefTex. The 
feated i*n two 6 * alarm was no fooner given of their arrival, than the inhabitants ofDe- 
bwc.e*. vonfhire, with earl Ceorl at their head, advanced againft them, and 
in a bloody battle (which was fought at 4 place called Weganbeorche) 
the Danes were put to flight with prodigious flaughter About the 
fame time, another party of the Danes, who with a fleet of fhips had 
irifefted the fea coafts. of Kent, were alfo-defeated by ^Ethelftan, king 
of that province,, aflifted by his. general Ealchere. In this encounter 
the Danes loft, not only a great part of their army, but alfo nine of 
their fhips, which were taken by the Kentifh men.. This vidtory was 
obtained near Sandwich ; but fuch is the negligence of the early hif¬ 
torians, that it is impofiible to fay whether, the battle was fought by 
fea or land || fc 

* Chron. Sax. EthelwerdH. Hunt. &c., || Henry Huntingdon. & Rog. Hoveden; 

t S. Dunelm. indeed, both of them have it “ navaliprae- 

t Vide Holinglhead, vol. 1. fol. 202. “ Ho,” but the Saxon authors are filenc 

§. Chron. Sax. an. 851. upon this head. 

Shortly 
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Shortly after this action, jEthelftan, king of Kent, the eldeft fon j* 

of iEthelwulf, died, and was fucceeded in his government by Ethel- of Kent. ’ 
brvht his brother, the fecond fon of iEthelwulf. 

The two important victories obtained this year againft the Danes, father diftur- 
prevented not a continuation of their invafionsj for not long after D^/lnd the 
their laft defeat, a ftrong party of them, in fifty of their largeftfhips *, fonieof Ociej-. 
entered the mouth of the Thames, and made excurfions as far as Can¬ 
terbury, which they deftroyed, and from thence proceeded to Lon¬ 
don, which fhared the fame miferable fate f. Beorhtulf, king of 
Mercia, collected what forces he could, and made head againft the 
Danes; but being overcome in a bloody battle, he fled, and left the 
kingdom to the mercy of the conquerors, who foon after creffed the 
Thames into Surry, and proceeded as far as Ocley. In the mean time, 
iEthelwulf (who had been employed in railing forces to oppefe the 
Danes) had now collected a very powerful army, and being informed 
of the motions of the enemy, fo ordered his marches, that he came 
up with them on their arrival at Ocley, In this place, a long and 
bloody battle was fought between the two armies, in which Fortune fo 
far favoured the Saxons, that the Danes were totally overthrown with 
fuch prodigious (laughter as had never before been experienced. 

After this defeat, the remnant of the Daniih army, who efcaped the 
carnage, fled before the conquerors, and fought refuge in the ifle of 
Thanet, where they abode the whole winter. This is obforved by an¬ 
cient hiftorians to have been the firft winter they remained on this 
ifland, having been accuftomed to quit it at the approach of that fea- 
fon, and return to their native lands Whether it was through fear of 
being intercepted by the Saxons in their courfe, or the fhaine of re¬ 
turning with the ignominy of fuch a confiderable defeat, cannot be de¬ 
termined. However, their Iptrits were fo much dejedted by fo great 
and imexpedted a lofs, that they were fearful of recommencing the war 
with the Saxons till they were forced to it in their own defence, as Will 
hereafter appear. 

Beorhtulf, king of Mercia, who was driven from the kingdom by Some accent 
the Danes, as has been already related, reigned (fubftitute for ./Ethel- °f n ^ e 0 ° f r Mc!-dtt. 
wulf) eleven years, during which time he does not appear to have 

performed any adtions of confequence worthy of being recorded.-He 

had a queen whofe name was Saethryth, and a fon named Berhtric §. 

C 2 After 


* Thus fays the Saxon chronicle. Afle- 
rius (in vit. /Elfredi, fol. i.) declares, 
there were 350, with whom Ethel werd 
agrees; though Huntingdon and Hovcden 
fay 250, but on what authority may be 
doubted. 

t Ethelwerd, See. Chron. Sax. fub an. 
851.. 


J Chron. Sax. fub an, 851. Ethelwerd, 
Hunt. Hoveden, &c. 

§ This appears from an old charter of 
Beorhtulf’s, dated 845, in which his queen 
and fon fign their names thus : 

f Pz° 8iV fryP Retina, 

Bephtrpic pi. ReTip. 

Thb 
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A. D. 853. After the expulfion. of Beorhtulf, and the conqueft -of the Danes at 
Expedition a- Ocley, Burhred was appointed by iEthelwulf to the government of 
gainfl theBri- Mercia under him. Two years elapfed before any appearance of war 
waiesf NorUl called the Saxons to the field.} but in the year 853, the Britons .of 
r North Wales (who had To long continued inaftive) began jo make in- 
croachments upon the territories of Burhred, who, by the advice of 
his council, implored the afiiftance of IEthelwulf, that he might be in 
a. condition to take the field immediately, and by Tuddenly attacking 
his enemy, gain a decifive vidtory, which would fecure the repofe of 
his kingdom. iEthelwulf complied with the requeft of Burhred, and 
perfonally led his army into Mercia, where, being joined by the forces . 
of die Mercians, he opened his campaign againft the Britons with; 
iiich. fuccefs, that they were fpeedily brought , under, fubjedtion, and 
peace again reftored *. 

“ihe Danes Whilft iEthelwulf was thus employed’ againft the Britons, Ealchere 
overcome. g enera j who aififted iEthelftan againft the Danes, in the battle 

which was fought at. Sandwich, as before related) with a large army of 
KentiJfhmen, joined by Hudda, another, chieftain, at the head of a 
powerful reinforcement from Suflex, attacked the Danes, who ftill re¬ 
mained in the ifle of Thanet, and obtained a dear-bought vidtory, 
great numbers having fallen by the fword on both fides, befides many 
who perilhed in the waters f. 

jEtheiwuifmar- vEthelwulf, foon after his return from Wales, gave his only daugh- 
tir S to Bifrhrld. ter ACthelfwitha.in marriage to Burhred, king of Mercia. The mar- 
* riage was celebrated at Chippingham in Wiltlhire, where iEthelwulf 
then abode. Not long after this marriage, iEthelwulf fent his fon 
fElfred, a child of five years of age, to Rome, accompanied by a no¬ 
ble retinue, where Aslfred was confecrated king by Pope Leo f, 

The Danes re- Towards the latter end of the year, the Danes, who had not yet re¬ 
move co She P-covered their ftrength, left the ifle of Thanet, and, for.the. firft time,, 
made their abode in the ifle of Sheppy §. 

A. D. 854. The prejudices of a Monkilh education very ftrongly affedted the 
mind of IEthelwulf, who, in the year 854, dedicated the tenth part' 
empted from*" of the revenue of his own lands, and thofe of his fubjedts, to the ufe 
taxes, and mi- q f the clergy, who were, at this time, exempted from all military fer- 

Utary fervices. bJ r 


The charter is preferved in the Cotton Li¬ 
brary, in abode marked Tiberius, A. 3. 
Speed gives this king another fon, whofe 
name he calls Berefred, and fays he was 
the caufe of the martyrdom of St. Wyftan. 
Speed Chron. fol. 253. 

* Chron. Sax. fub an. $53. Simon Du- 
rnelm. &c. 


-f Chron. Sax. ut fup. Aflerius, Hen. 
Hunt Sc Hoveden fay, that both the Eng- 
li(h leaders were llain—others are filent 
upon that head, but declare the viftory 
remained doubtful. 

J Chron. Sax. &c. 

$ Ibid., ibid. 
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vices or taxes of-any kind. In return for. thefe mifpiaced bounties, the 
clergy were obliged to.fay maffes, to make continual prayer for the welfare 
of the king and his nobles, and to implore heaven to enable them to van- 
quifh thofe lawlefs enemies who were daily infefting the kingdom *. 

Some time after, /Ethelwulf, thinking that this proof of his reli- ^iheiwuir* 
gious zeal was not fufficiently conlpicuous, undertook a journey to 
Rome, attended by many of his nobles. He alfo took with him his 
young Ion iElfred, then but lately returned to Weflex from his firil 
journey. /Ethelwulf, and his retinue, being well received at Rome, 
they continued there a year at leaft ; during which time he repaired 
the Englilh fchool which had been founded there by Offa, the great 
king of the Mercians, but was now falling to decay. He alfo per¬ 
formed feveral other pious acts; and in return for the kind reception 
he met with from the Pope, he caufed a penny to be collected from 
every houfe in his dominions to be fent yearly to Rome, partly for the 
ufe of the Pope himfolf, and partly for other religious purpofes f. It is 
alfo faid, that he paid yearly three hundred marks to the Pope, to be 
difpofed of in the following manner: one hundred for the lights in 
the church of Saint Peter j another hundred for the lights in the church 
of Saint Paul; and the other hundred for the ufe of the Pope himfelf. 

/Ethelwulf, after he left Rome, returned home through France, and A £>• 855. 
Hopped fome time at the court of Charles the Bald, who then reigned yEtheiwuifmar- 
there. During his Hay in France, he fell in love with Judith, daugh-™*^ 1 ® daugh¬ 
ter to Charles, to whom he was married with great pomp. Some Ling. 1 e iencl 
time after the celebration of the nuptials, /Ethelwulf returned to his 
own dominions, having been abfent full two years 

While /Ethelwulf had been thus employed abroad, /Ethelbald, his A. D. 856. 
eldefi: fon, joined by fome powerful noblemen, had formed a danger- The rebelIi0ll 
ous rebellion at home. The chief abettors of this treafon were Ech- 0 f jEcheibaid..' 
ftan, bilhop of Shirborn, and Eanwulf, earl of Somerfet. Upon the 
return of /Ethelwulf to Britain, the rebellious party took the field, and 
appeared in arms againft him. They, however, endeavoured to cover 
their revolt with fome Ihew ofjuftice, alledging that iEthelwulf had 

*Vide W. Malmfb. de gefl. Reg. Angl. fecukres fervices pur p eft re e <vej)ir le po<verei et 
lib. 2. cap. 2. & alia. pus ala a Romee dona a Jein pert chefcun an 

f The pennys thus collected W£re after de cbejcun mei/un dengletere i dener ke lorn apelt 
called Romefcot, or Peter Pence—and was dener fein pere cee fu cell ke primes dona la don 
Jfirlt granted by Offa to be gathered through- chejcun an irtis eenz Befanx a Borne lun cent a 
out Mehcia. . iEthelwulf .therefore renew- feint pere a luminarie - lautre a feint Pol — te 
ed and extended this felf fame grant. An tierxa la Pojloille. This is from a M. S. 
old French chronicle, faid to have been preferved in the Cotton Library marked 
written by a monk of Canterbury, contains Galba E. 3. 
as follows: “ Cift Etbelwoulf dona la dune J Chron. Sax. &c. 
hide de tute Wtjlfm a dtu frantbe t quite de tut 
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• taken his youngeft fon abroad, and caufed him to be confecrated and 
crowned king, to . the prejudice of iEthelbald, to whom the crown 

of Weffex belonged by birthright-moreover, that in his return to 

his own kingdom he had married a foreign woman, and brought her 1 
home with him ; and, contrary to the eftablifhed law of Weffex, had 
conferred on her the title of queen, and placed her upon the throne *„ 

---This rebellion had a moft alarming appearance, for the whole 

kingdom was divided in their interefts, fome liding with the father, 
andjfome with the fon; but, at the time when both partiesfeemed 
ripe Tor aftual war, this terrible cloud, which threatened the ruin of the 
Hate, difperfed, and that without the leaft fatal confequences; for 
iEthelwulf, who was naturally of a mild and peaceable difpolition, ra¬ 
ther than hazard lb deftrudlive a war, pacified his rebellious fon by 
/ceding to him a confiderable part of his dominions f. 

A. 'D. 858. JEthelwulf died two years after his return from Rome, and his body 

•*rhe death and was enterre d with great folemfiities in Winchefter cathedral j;. Tthel- 
charafler of M- wulf was a man of mild and amiable dilpofition, naturally more inclined 
theiwuif. £o peace than to war ; yet when his country’s fafety rendered it abfo- 
lutely neceflary for him to take up arms, he led his armies to the field, 
and, by his own perfonal valour, fet an example worthy the imitation 
of his followers. The miftaken notions he had imbibed in his youth 
from a monaftic education, often led him into a wrong fyftem of po¬ 
litics, and fo far engaged his attention at laft, that following the 
falhionable fuperftition of the times, he neglefted the more material 
bufinefs of the ftate. 

<TI>e wives and iEthelwulf had two wives; of which the firft was Olburga, the 
of • aithel ‘ daughter of a great officer in the court of Tthelwulf §, named Oflac, 
who is faid to have been a defcendant from the family of Stuf and Witgar, 
two Saxon noblemen, nephews to Cerdic firft king of Weffex, who 
fettled in the ifle of Wight ||. By this lady JLthelwulf had four 
fons*f, iEthelbald, iEthelbryht, jEthered and iElfred, who all fuc- 

ceflively 


* Concerning this law, and .the reafon 
why it was made, fee page 119, vol. 1. 0'f 
vthis work.— Carte fays concerning this 
matter, that AJthelwnlf gave offence to the 
children of tile firft marriage, who either 
did not like their ftep-mother, or were 
alarmed at fome ceremonies, fuchas anoint¬ 
ing her with oil, and putting a crown up¬ 
on her head : ceremonies not yet adopted 
i to the Englilh ceremonial, but ufed by 
-Hinomar, archbilhop of Reims at her mar- 
triage. — Carte’s general Hill, of England. 


+ Aflerius fays, all the weftern, as well 
as the bell part of his dominions. 

J Speed informs us, that he was buried 
firft at a place called Stamry, where he 
died, but was afterwards taken up, and re¬ 
buried in Winchefter cathedral. 

§ “ Famofi pincerna Reg. Edelwulfi,” 
Sim D»unelm. 

|| See page 95 & 97. vol. 1. 

4 Speed from Copgrave makes mention 
of a fifth fon of ^Ethelwulf’s, named Ne- 
ote, who, adds he was, in his youth, 
brought 
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ceffively fucceeded to the throne. He *had alfo by Ofburga a daugh¬ 
ter, iEthelfwitha, who was married to Burhred, king of Mercia, as 
hath been already mentioned. The fecond wife of ALthelwulf was Ju¬ 
dith, daughter of Charles the Bald, king of France,, a lady of great 
beauty, but by him fhe. had no iflue.. 

brought up at Glaftonburyj and afterwards teflock. When he died, his body was en- 
proved a man of great learning in the terred with great folemnity in the county of 
univerfity of Oxford, founded by his bro- Huntington, at a place then called Amilfef- 
ther Alfred; from thence he went to bury, but after St. Neot’s in honour of - 
Cornwall, where he founded a monaftery, him. Speed’s Chroiu 
which was. after his deceafe called Neo- 
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JE T H B L B A L D . 


The third Monarch of the Heptarchy;. 

A. D. 858. 71 ~VT HELB AL D, who by rebellion in his father’s life time, 
-JEtiieibaici /f_> had pofTeffed himfelf of the larger and better part of his domi- 

manies his f a - nions, at his death fucceeded to the whole. Soon after he afcended 
thers wife. ^ t h ronej p e married Judith, the daughter of Charles the Bald, who 
had been his father’s wife, which, inceftuous aftion, in open violation 
of the chriftian laws, juftly excited the hatred of his fubjefts; and it 
is probably owing to the indifference of his character that fo little is 
recorded of the tranfaftions of his fhort reign *. 

■The Danes con- During the time that iEthelbald fat upon the throne, the Danes ap- 
duringJii/reign P ear to h ave remained iitperfeft peace. It is probable, that the de- 
of^Etheibaid. feats they had received towards the latter end of the reign of ALthel- 
wulf were fo decifive, that they had not as yet recovered ftrength luf- 
ficient to renew the war with the Saxons. 

A. D. 860. After a reign, of t;yyo years iEthelbald died, and his body was buried 
jEthe.ibaid's de- at Sherborne J.' To delineate the character of this prince with any cer- 
ceafe, &c. tainty, is impoflible. As he was by no means a favourite of the cler¬ 
gy, the monkifh writers have fuppreffed, or haftily palled over his 
amiable qualities, and drawn only the dark fhades of his char after J; 
yet, whatever were his errors, he wanted not perfonal valour, of which 
. he gave fignal proof, while fighting under his father, at the battle of 
Ocley, where the Danes received fo fignal a defeat. 
tTc^idmur 12 After the death of JSthelbald, his wife Judith was fent back to 
to France? urns France ; and, as fhe was returning to her father’s court, fhe was feized 
upon by Baldwin, a nobleman, in theforeft of Arden, and by him de¬ 
tained till fhe confented to marry him. Some time after, Baldwin, be¬ 
ing reconciled to Charles, king of France, his father-in-law, he was 
by him created earl of Flanders. By this lady Baldwin had iffue a 
fon, named Baldwin after his father, who married iElfreda, the young- 

eft daughter of vElfred the Great.-iEthelbald left no iffue to fuc- 

ceed him in the kingdom. 

* Aflcrius vit. iElfredi, &c. and Mat. Weft, declares, that he repented 

f Chron. Sax. fub an. 860. of his inceftuous marriage ; but Aflenus, 

| Huntington, it is true, makes mention who lived at that time, makes not the lcaft 
iOf-this prince in a- very favourable lights mention of any fuch thing. 

iETHEL- 
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m T H E L B R Y H T. 


1 be fourth Monarch of the Heptarchy. 


THELBRYHT, who from the time of his uncle iEthel- A. D. 860. 
y jP j ftan’s death, had held the viceroyfhip of Suffex, Kent, and Ef-^ thelbryhtruc , 
fex, upon the deceafe of his brother iEthelbald, fucceeded to the ceeds his bro- 
throne of Weifex, and his younger brother Adhered was promoted .to 1 :'! 61 ’ . 
the viceroyfhip wliich he himfelf before poflfeflfed *. . 

Soon after the coronation oDEthelbryhtj the Danes (who had now re- jP® P^ 5 * chef 
covered their ftrength by the arrival of frefli parties) made, a defcent upon.^andai-e ac- 
the fouthern parts of Weifex, and proceeded as far as Winchefter, which feited - 
city they deftroyed, and pillaged the country round about ; but as they 
were returning to their fhips in triumph, loaded with their fpoils, they 
were unexpectedly met by a large army of the Saxons, commanded by Of- • * 
ric, earl of Hampton, and /Ethelwulf, earl of Berkshire. A bloody . 
engagement eniued, in which the Danes v/ere routed with great {laugh¬ 
ter, and the remnant that efcaped fled with the utmoft precipitation to 
their /hips, leaving all their booty behind them in the poffeflion of the 
Saxon army f. This fignal defeat damped the courage of the Danes, 
who returned home difheartened, and ceafed, fora conliderable time, 
to moleft the quiet of the Saxons. 

iEthelbryht now ruled over his dominions in profound tranquillity A. D. 86 ;. 
upwards of four years, at which time the Danes, having ftrongly re ^ n “ Breach oft!je 
forced their army, landed in the ifle of Tlianet, and, in the heat .of tr r UC e, and \m- 
their revenge, pillaged and deftroyed the country wherever they came j llie 
but foon after they made a league with the inhabitants of Kent,' that, anes ‘ 
in confideration of a certain fum of money being paid to • them, they 

would ceafe all hoflrilities.-But foon after the commencement of the 

truce, the Danes, contrary to their folemn engagements, left their 
ftrong holds by night, and wafted all the eaftern parts of Kent j nor 
did they meet with much refiftance, for the milerable inhabitants der 
pending upon the continuation of the peace, were dilperfed, each fol¬ 
lowing his feparate employment at his own home, unfulpicious of any 
danger. This breach of the truce being quickly made known throughout 


* Chron. Sax. &c. 
VOL. II. 
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f Ibid. &c. 
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all Kent, the people inftantly armed to revenge themfelves, and 
foon forming large parties, they made head againft the Danes, whom 
they routed with great daughter, and at laft drove them entirely out 
of the country*. 

A. D. 866. Early in the beginning of the following year iEthelbryht died, much 
„ , , , lamented by his fubje< 5 ts, whom he had governed upwards of five vears 

jfcthcibrjiit. m a prudent manner, and by whom he was dearly loved.-So hafhly 

have the ancient hiftorians palfed over the life and actions of this 
prince, that it is impoffible to delineate his character with any perfec¬ 
tion j yet, from the feeble tracings that are left, we difcover the fea¬ 
tures of a virtuous difpofition, and many amiable qualities. His re¬ 
mains were interred, with great folemnity, at Shirborne j\ 

The fuppofed If he was ever married, the name of his wife is now unknown, and 

bTyhtf mthel the ififue, which are attributed to him, are rather uncertain.. They are 
faid to have been two fons, Ethelm and Ethelwald, both mentioned in 
the will of king iElfred as his brother’s children; the latter of thefe 
proved a dangerous enemy to his firft coufin Edward the elder, the fon 
of ALlfred the Great. 

* Aflerius in vit. Aslfredi, & Chron. Sax. fab an. 865, &c.. + Ibid. 


JETH ERED, 
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JE T H E R E D, or 1 THELRED. 


The fifth Monarch of the Heptarchy. 


717 v THERED, the third fon of Elthelwulf, fucceeded his bro- ^ 

JOlLj ther in the government of the Heptarchy. As foon as he amend¬ 
ed the throne of Weffex, he took into his own hands the provinces of Suf- ^en Ethered 
fex, Kent, and Effex, which had before been held by the next heir to and jEifred. 
the crown. His younger brother, Alfred, however, at the coronation 
of vEthered made a demand of thefe provinces in the prefence of all 
the nobility then affembled alledging, at the fame time, that he 
grounded his demand on the promife of I Ethered, that he fhould have 
them upon his coming to the throne of Weffex, which promife .Ethered 
now refufed to perform. The difpute was fettled by a new agree¬ 
ment, that -Ethered fhould hold thofe provinces in his own hand dur¬ 
ing his life, and that the whole of the kingdom fhould defcend to his 
brother Elfred upon his deceafe ; and that, in the mean time, vElfred 
lhould have his fhare of all the lands which fhould be conquered by 
their joint forces j alfo, that their fons fhould fucceed one another in 
their order; and, whoever fhould be the furvivor, was to give the 
other’s children all thofe lands that the father was made heir to by 
Ethelwulf, as well as all that he fhould acquire by conqueft. This joint 
agreement was ratified and confirmed in a full council of all the no¬ 
bility of Weffex held at Swinburne*. 


In the firfl year of the reign of ^Ethered, the Danes again returned The Danes i, mit 
to England. They came now with a numerous army (under the con- An " 

duftof two noblemen, who were brothers, named Hingnar andHubba) 
in a powerful fleet, and landed on the borders of the province of the 
Eall Angles, where they continued during the winter, making a league 
with the inhabitants, on certain conditions, to forbear all hoftilities for 
a time. 


In the fpring of the year following, the Danifli lioft left the pro- ^ q gg 
vince of the Eaft Angles, and palling beyond the Plumber, entered * ’ '* 

The Danes go 
to Nnnlium- 


# See Carte's General Hiflory of England, Vol. I 

D a 


page 296 & 297. 


the 
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the kingdom of Northumberland, and proceeded as far as York* * * § . -In 
their courfe they met with an army of Northumbers, led by Ofbryht,, 
who, with yTlla, another ufurping prince, held the government of 
Northumberland at that time. A fharp engagement enfued between 
the Danes and the Northumbers, which ended in the favour of the for¬ 
mer ; for the latter were put to flight with the lofs of their king, and 
die greater part of their arrny. This unfortunate defeat of the Nor¬ 
thumbers opened a free paflfage to the Danes, who, when they arrived 
at York, took pofieflion of that city -f- While they continued there, 
A: 11 a was informed of the overthrow of his co-partner Ofbryht, and 
learning where the Danes refided, he collected all the forces he could, 
and marched out- againft thfem. In the meantime, the Danes conti¬ 
nued at York,, waiting his arrival. When he approached the city, 
they came out againft him,, and, in a pitched battle, the Northum¬ 
bers were again overthrown with the lofs of the greater part of their 
army, and of JElla their king, who was flain upon the fpot; and from 
him, the place where the battle was fought, was after called Atlla.- 
croft ±. Thefe two kings being thus flain, and the chief force of the 
Northumbers cut to pieces, the whole province was left, as it were, 
defencelefs, and open to the marches of the Danes, who looked upon 
their footing as fo firmly eftablilhed there, that they fet up a king of 
their own named Guthr.ed, who governed the whole kingdom §. 

Karons for the i t; j s fufficiently evident, that the Northumbers were reduced to this 
of al'emnes in miferable condition by their own negledt j for inftead of maintaining 
Northumber- unity and order amongft themfelves, they were divided into parties, 

1 and at continual variance with each other-, Even the princes or kings, 

whom they fet up over them, feem to have paid fo little regard to juf- 
tice,. that their reigns, were difturbed with continual rebellions j nay,, 
it is affirmed by fome authors, that the intemperate luft and ignorance 
of. Ofbryht excited the refentment of one of his chief nobles, who, in 
order to revenge himfelf, fled to the Danes, and perfuaded them to 
undertake the conqueft of Northumberland |j. Whilft things were in 


* Some authors have declared, that the 
Danes firft fpoiled the ifland of Lindif- 
forne before they entered Northumberland, 
vid. Si Dunclm. 

+ A fieri us in vit. AElfredi, Chron. Sax. 
fub an. 867. 

t Ibid, & Simon Dunelm- 

§ Simon Dunelm. 

|| Brompton. S. Dunelm, Sec. Simon 
Dunelm in particular has related the llory 
at large; which is, in brief, as follows. 
Ofbryht, who reigned over one part of Nor¬ 
thumberland, ravifhed a- noble" lady, the 


wife of a chieftain named Bruern Bfocard, 
who was thereby jufily incenfed againft Of¬ 
bryht. He therefore left Northumber¬ 
land, and went over into Denmark, and 
befought Codrinus, who was king there, 
to revenge his caufe j at the fame time in¬ 
forming him of the; weaknefs. of his coun¬ 
try through the divifions- and inteftine trou¬ 
bles which exifted there. The hopes of, 
conquering fo large a trait of land foon in¬ 
duced the Danes to lend a favourable car to 
the intreaties of-Bruern. Therefore, a 
large army, under the conduit of Hinger 

and 
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this dreadful ftate, the Northumbers were obliged to make peace with 
the Danes in the beft manner they could, and ftibmit quietly to the 
government of their king; and the conquerors, on thefe conditions, 
promifed to ceafe all hostilities *. • 

Having thus fecured themfelves in Northumberland, the Danifh ar- A. D. 868. 
my fet forward the-following fummer, and proceeding fouthward came TheDaneswin 
to Nottingham, where, meeting with no refiftance fufficient to diflodge ter at Noit.'ng- 
them, they continued during the winter. 

In the beginning of the following year, Burhred, king of Mercia, A. D. 869.. 
by the advice of his council, fent meflengers to iEthered and his ^ ro “ TheDanes 
ther Alfred, informing them where the Danes had taken up their re-driven b^k to 
fidence, and the dangerous tendency of their being permitted to re- York - 
main there unmolefted, and at the fame time begging their afliStance 
againft them. When ^Fthered and his brother received this intelli¬ 
gence, they fpeedily collected what troops they could, and marched 
towards Nottingham, being joined on the way by Burhred and the Mer¬ 
cian army. As foon as they reached Nottingham (wherein the Danes 
had fortified themfelves) they laid a clofe fiege thereto, and fo harrafied 
the befieged, that they were obliged to conclude a peace with them, 
and return to the North. They then retired to York, where they re- 
mained^the winter following f.. 

The fucceeding fpring the Danes left York, and pafling through A. D. 8;o. 
Lindfey, ranged along the eaftern borders of England, till they came 
to a place called Thetford m the province or the Eaft Angles. This Eadmund, king . 
was a bloody and deftrudtive march; for the mercilefs Danes laid the °^ ie Eaft An ' 
country wafte with fire and fword wherever they 'came; towns and ci- s es ‘ 
ties they rafed to the ground, and miferably butchered the inhabi¬ 
tants, fparing neither young nor old, who were fo unhappy as to fall 
into their hands. The monafteries of Bradney, Croyland and Peterbo-. 
rough, together with the nuns houfe, in the ifle of Ely, were all to¬ 
tally deftroyedj:. Eadmund, who at this time was king of the pro¬ 
vince of the Eaft Angles, ufed all his endeavours to ftop the courfe of 
thefe invaders, who, like a torrent, overwhelmed his dominions with 
ruin. Having collected all the forces he was. able to mufter, he fol¬ 
lowed them to Thetford; but fortune ftill favouring their attempts, 
the army of the Eaft Angles was overthrown, and Eadmund himfelf 

and Hubba, returned with him to Eng- * Chron. Sax. ut fup. &c. 

land; and the end of his revenge was the f Chron. Sax. &c. 

deftruftion of his country. This, by the j S. Dunelm, &c. 
fame author, is faid to have been the firil 
caufe of the outrages of the Danes which 
followed. 


nar- 
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narrowly efcaped their purfuit. At laft, however, he reached the caftlc 
at Framingham, where he fortified himfelf in the beft manner he 
could. But he had not long refided there, when the Danes, learn¬ 
ing whither he had retired, came and laid fiege to the caftle, and 
at laft, after an obftinate refiftance, the fortrefs was taken, and he him¬ 
felf made prifoner. No fooner had they got pofleflion of his perfon, 
than they began, in the moft cruel manner, to inflidb fevere tortures 
upon him, beating him with fcourges, and lancing his flefti with 

their daggers-when they were tired of tormenting him, they bound 

him to a tree, and fhot him to death with their arrows. 

Re *f° ns Various reafons are affigned by the ancient hiftorians for the cruelty 

Da U niZ ° 1 6 with which the Danes treated this prince; fome affirming, that it 
was becaufe he would not renounce the chriftian faith, and worfliip the 
dols of the conquerors *; and this appears really to have been the 
truth, efpecially if we allow the pious charadfer given of this prince 
by the monkifh authors to have been juftly drawn. Others, again, 
relate a ftory concerning the murder of Lothbrock, a Dane, the fa¬ 
ther of Hingar and Hubba, with which Eadmund was falfely charg¬ 
ed |j. ' 

some account The hiftory of th.e Eaft Angles, from the death of Ethelbyrhte (at 
erne Eait An ‘ w hich time this province fell into the hands of OfFa, king of Mercia, 
and afterwards became a part of the Weft Saxon dominion) is very 
imperfedb. We learn, however, that about the year 8 54, there reign¬ 
ed a king named OfFa in this province, who, at that time undertook a 
journey to the Holy Land. Paffing through Saxony, he adopted 
Eadmund, fon of king Alltmund (a near relation of his)' as heir to the 
crown. OfFa dying at Port Saint George, on his return home, fent 
his ring to Eadmund, thereby conftituting him king of the Eaft An¬ 
gles. When Eadmund heard of the death of OfFa, and had received 


* After, ann. W. Malmf. lib. 2. See. 
f Matthew Weftminfter, & alia. The 
ftory mentioned above in brief is thus. 
Lothbrock, the father of Hingar and Hub¬ 
ba, one day amufing himfelf with hishawk 
upon the fea fliore, the bird fell into the 
fca, to recover which, he put from fhore 
in a little boat, when a tempeft ariftng 
fuddenlv, he was driven out to fea; and 
after having narrowly efcaped drowning, 
was driven a fhore on the coaft of Nor¬ 
folk, where he was well received by Ead- 
mund, then king of the Eaft Angles; who 
conceiving a great efteem for him, but ef¬ 
pecially becaufe of his great fkill in ma¬ 
naging the hawkes and hawking, info- 
much, that Berick, the king’s falconer, 
being greatly envious and jealous of him, 
flew "him privately in a wood, where his 


body was .difeovered by means of his fa¬ 
vourite fpaniel ; and Berick being convidl- 
ed of the murder, was condemned to be 
put into the fame boat in which Loth • 
brock came, without rudder, oars, or fail, 
and fo left to the mercy of the waves; 
but fate conduced him to the very port 
from whence Lothbrock had firft put to fea, 
where, he being known, was feized by the 
Danes ; but to free himfelf from punifli- 
ment, he accufed his mafter, king Ead¬ 
mund, of being the whole contriver (if not 
the perpetrator) of this cruel murder; in 
revenge of which, Hingar and Hubba, the 
fons of the deceafcd Lothbrock, brought :i 
great army into England, where, proving 
vidtorious.over the forces of king Eadmund, 
himfelf was taken prifoner, and fhot to 
death with arrows. Mat. Weft. &c. 

the 
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the ring, he came over into England with a fuitable retinue, and be¬ 
ing well received by the inhabitants of the Eaft Angles, was crowned 
king, with great acclamations of joy, by Humberchtus, bilhop of the 
Eafl: Angles, in a royal city named Burna, in the year 855 ; fo that he 
had fat upon the throne fifteen years when he was murdered, as be¬ 
fore related. After the Danes had put him to death, his body was 
taken up, and buried at a town, which, from being the burial place, 
was ever afterwards called St. Edmond’s Bury *. Upon the death of 
Eadmund, the Danes took poffeffion of the whole province, and fet 
up a king of their own named Godrun, to govern there T. 

The great fuccefs which the Danes had hitherto met with encourag- A. D. 871. 
ed them to make frefh attacks upon the Saxons ; therefore, leaving The Danes ^ 
the Eaft Angles under the government of the new king, they marched t0 Reading! S ° 
further into the heart of the kingdom, and came to a town called 
Readingam £, on the borders of Wefiex, where they halted. Two 
days after their arrival at this town, a bloody fkirmifh happened be¬ 
tween two of their chief leaders, with their bands who were foraging, 
and the Saxons under the command of iEthelwulf, earl of Berkshire. 

The Saxons contrived to intercept the Danes when they were at a 
considerable diftance from their camp. The Danes, perceiving their 
danger, made a long and vigorous refiftance, till at laft, after great 
flaughter on both fides, one of the Danilh chiefs named Sidroc, being 
killed, and his party routed, the reft were obliged to retreat in the 
beft manner they could, and the Saxons obtained a compleat vic¬ 
tory §. 

In the mean time, iEthered, king of Wefiex, together with his bro- The battle of 
ther Alfred, who had taken every meafure they could to prevent the Readln& * 
progrefs of the Danes, had now collected a powerful army together, 
and, four days after the vi&ory obtained by yEthelwulf, coming up 
with the Danes at Reading, he gave them battle. The Danes, being 
fuperior in force to the Saxons, obtained the viftory, after an ob- 
ftinate refiftance from their opponents, and with fo much lofs to them- 
felves, that they thought it not prudent, at that time, to hazard an¬ 
other battle. They, therefore, left Reading, and went to Afifendune. 

The Saxons fuftained a confiderable lofs in this battle and, amongft 
the reft, the valiant iEthelwulf, earl of Berklhire, loft his life ||. Not- 
withftanding the lofs on the fide of the Saxons, and the advantage 
gained by the Danes, T-thered, and his brother fElfred, refolv- 
ed, with the forces they had yet left, to follow them to Aftendune, 
which they did, with fuch expedition, that, in four days, the two ar- 


* Malmlb. &c. fuban. 871. 

f Sim. Dunelm, Mat. Weft. &c. § Ibid, 

t Reading in Berklhire, See CJiron. Sax. II Ibid. 
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tnies met again. The Danes had now divided their forces into two 
bodies, one of .which was led by two chiefs, who bore the title of kings 
named Hleafdene and Bachfecg; and.the other, by fome principal 
noblemen. When iEthered faw the arrangement of his enemies he 
alfo made two bodies of his own army, one of which he .led himfelf 
and the other he committed to the charge of iElfred his brother._Al¬ 

fred began the battle*, and being feconded by the king and his party, 
the Danes were forced from the advantageous ground they had pof- 
feffed in the beginning of the encounter, and after much daughter, 
were put to. flight, when the Saxons obtained .a.complete vidtory. 
this battle the Danes loft Bachfecg the king, who was one of their 
chief leaders, five earls and many thoufand of lefs note. This vic¬ 
tory, therefore, was efteemed the greateft that had been till then ob¬ 
tained over the Danes in England. 

° f ^ ie ^ anes J dilheartened by the important conqueft which .the Sax- 
dh ' ,s ' ®ns had gained over them, fled, day and night, till they reached Baf- 
ing, being ftill purfued by the king, and his brother iElfred, Four¬ 
teen days after the laft adtion, they again fought the Danes, but were 
overcome, and obliged to leave die field with great lofs. After .the 
Danes had obtained this vidtory i, they moved from Baling, and went 
to Mertune, where they were joined by a confiderable reinforcement of 
their countrymen, who had but lately arrived in England §. 

■The battle of withered and his brother having recruited their army, followed the 
Ajcriune. . j} anes t0 Mertune, where another bloody battle was fought. At the 
beginning of the engagement, the Saxons prevailed againll the Danes, 
but the latter continually receiving reinforcements, the Saxons were, at 
laft, overcome, and obliged to retreat after much (laughter, leaving 
the field a fecond time to the Danes. In this battle Eadmund, bifhop 
of Shirborne, was (lain, and Withered himfelf received his death’s 

wound.-After which he was conveyed from the field of battle to a 

town called Witingham, where he died the twenty-third day of April, 
in the year 871, after a troublefome reign of near five years; ,and his 
body was folemnly buried at Winburn in Dorfetfliire ||. 

'Ti^i charade 1. The whole time this prince fat upon the throne, he was fo much 
not bc'draw'n!'" employed by the invafions and difturbances occafioned by the Danes, 
that there is nothing recorded by the ancient hiftorians concerning his 
political- or private charadter. His perfonal valour is ftrongly marked 


* ^Ethered was, at that time, praying in 
his tent.—-Afler. in vita iEIfredi. 

f The names of the earles here (lain were 
Sidroc the elder, and Sidroc the younger; 
Ofbearn, Frrcna and Harold. Afler. vit. 
ALlfrcdi & Chron. Sax. &c. 
t Ibid. 

.§ Aflerius. 


[| With this epitaph upon his tomb: “In 
hoc loco quiefcit corpus fanfti Ethelredi 
regis Weft Saxonum martyris, qui anno 
domini 871, 23 dies Aprilis, per manus 
Dacorum Paganorum occubuit.” 1 his 
tomb with the infeription was very lately re¬ 
maining. Vide Speed’s Chronicle, fol. 
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in the various battles he fqught againft the Danes, and his unwearied 
afliduity to proteit his falling country from ruin. 

The wife of Asthered is not mentioned; but his iflue, two fons and The ;ir u e of#, 
one daughter. ALlfred, his eldeft fon, is faid to have been grandfather t!,ered - 
■to JEthelwerd, a nobleman, who wrote a concife hiftory of this king¬ 
dom, from the birth of Chrift, down to his own times. The fecond 
fon of Withered was named Ofwald; but of him we have not the faint- ’ 
eft account left *. The daughter of this prince was named Thyre, 
who married, as fome have affirmed, Godrun the Danifh king of the 
Taft Angles f. 

* Both thefe princes are witneffes to a one fon named Harold, which Harold mar- 
charter of JEthelfwitha’s, queen of Mer- ried Gonhild, by whom he had Sweyne, 
cia, of lands granted to Abbendon abbey, king of Demark; Iringe, king of Nor- 
dated 868 . See an ancient copy of this thumberland; and Gonhild, queen of 
charter in the Cotton Library in a M S Wales. Sweyne, king of Denmark, was 
marked Claudius B 6. the father of Cnut, afterwards kingof Eng- 

•,f Godrun is fajd to have iffue, by. this lady, land. 
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<The fixth Monarch of the: Heptarchy.. 


A* D: 87-1. T TPON the deceale of iEthered; his brother Alfred fucceeded to the- 
crown of Wefifex, notwithstanding iTthered left male iffue be- 
ffitSttS?* hind him 5 but this was not only according to the agreement made 
between Alfred, and the king his brother (as before mentioned) but. 
alfo agreeable to the tenor of the laft t eft ament ©fathered, who there¬ 
in declared that, he bequeathed the crown to JElfred ; befides the fens 
of Withered were not at this time of age fufficient to 'take upon them 
the government, of the kingdom.. 

Alfred joyfully Alfred was the youngeft Ion of king fEthelwulf, born in Berldhire,. 
fubjiftw by hlS at a frhall village called Wanting, in the year 849, and had juft en¬ 
tered into his twenty-fecond. year when he afcended the throne. No 
prince was ever received with greater joy by his fubje&s, for the great 
prudence and valour which he had manifefted, in his brother’s life time,., 
led them to expert great, things frorm his adminiftration... He was*., 
therefore crowned,, with great fplendour, at Winchefter *. 

•Hie battle of About a month after the coronation of Alfred, he led his army 
wiiton, &c. a ga,i n ft the Danes, who were then at.-Wilton in Suffex, and gave them 
battle.. After an obftinate refiftance on the part of the Saxons, the 
Danes proved victorious (though not without confiderable lofs on their 
fide) and chafed their opponents, who fled with great precipitation to, 
the woods, where they made good their retreat.. The rumour of this 
overthrow of the Saxon army caufed the people from all quarters to- 
flock to the ftandard of their king, who finding his army very power¬ 
ful, fet forward again to, meet the Danes; but they retreated before' 

him, not thinking themijdves.in a condition to refill.-iElfred, with 

his--army;, in the mean time,, marchedon till he came to London, where 
a ftrong party of the Danes had taken up their refidence; but not dar¬ 
ing to enter the field againft him, they petitioned for peace upon his 
own terms, and offered him as many hoftages as he lhould demand.. 
Their petition was granted by Alfred, and the fame day, according to 
agreement, hoftages were delivered up by the Danes, and they imme- 


Speed Chron. fol. 329, 


djately 
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diately quitted London, riding day and night, till they reached Exe¬ 
ter, which city, contrary to their covenants of peace, they befieged 
and took, and there continued, Alfred was no fooner informed of 
this breach of faith, than he caufed the Daniih hoftages to be put to 
death, and marched his army towards Exeter. But the Danes, who 
had no defire to ftand the hazard of a battle, left the city before he 
approached it, and withdrew to Chipenham in Wiltfhire, doing much 
.mifchief in their march. Jilfred, on his arrival at Exeter, under- 
Handing that the Danes were departed, ftill purfued them, and that 
with fuch diligence, that they were obliged to try the fortune of a 
pitched battle, and fo refolutely deiperate were they in their attack, 
that the Saxons were again obliged to retreat, notwithftanding the 
Danes loft fome of their chief leaders in the conflict *, 

After the defeat at •Chippinham, Alfred being joined by confider- The battle ef 
able reinforcements from Somerferihire, Wilton, and Dorfet, held a Abbendune - 
council of war, in which it was refolved to follow the Danes, who 
were now at Abbendon. They accordingly -fet forward, and marching 
all night, reached Abbendon about nine o’clock the next morning, 
and fuddenly fet upon the Danes, who lb valiantly defended them- 
felves, that, after a prodigious flaughter on either fide, it was irnpof- 
fible to determine which had the victory, or Which fuftained the greater 
lofsf 1 . Thefe are fome of the particulars of the tranlaftions of this 
troublefome year, being the firft of the reign of Alfred, and in which 
the Saxons are faid to have fought nine pitched battles againft the 
Danes £, befides fkirmilhes and excurfions out of number; and though 
jElfred and his party were not always fuccefsful, yet fo much was the 
Daniih power reduced by the end of the year, that they fued for peace 
with the Weft Saxons, fwearing never more to make war in their ter¬ 
ritories §. 

The year following palfed without .any action between the Saxons A. D. 872. 
and the Danes. A great party of the latter, who had refided for fome Peacemildebe 
time at Reading in Berklhire, came quietly to ’London, where they tween rhoDun« 
made a league with the Mercians, and then returned without attempt*- anJ Mercians, 
ing any breach of the peace which they had fworn to keep j|. 

The next year the Danes, leaving Reading, went with their army to A. D, 873. 
■Lindfey, and at a place called Torkfey, in the county of Northum- Peace 

sonfimW. 

* Bromton, from whom the above par- loud cries, railing a tumulus over it, which 
ticulars are colledted, declares, that, in was after called Hubbaftow. 
this battle, the Danes loft Hubba the bro- f Bromton. 

thcr of Hin'gar, and Bruern Bocard, who i Chron. Sax. fub an. 871. Afl'crius fays 
firft brought the Danes into Northumber- only eight pitched battles, 
land, according to the account given by § Ibid. &c. 

Simon Dunclm. Bromton adds, that the j| Chron. Sax. After, &c. 
iDancs enterred the body of Hubba with 
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berland, remained quiet all the winter; during which time they re¬ 
newed and confirmed, by frefh oaths, the peace made with the Mer¬ 
cians. In the mean time iElfred was not idle, but conftantly employed 
in the difcipline of his troops, and the putting his territories in the beft 
pofture of defence he was able; .for the; event fully proved, that, though 
the Danes at prefent kept up carefully the appearance of perfect peace 
and harmony,, it was but affefted for a time, fince they were pri¬ 
vately preparing for future hoftilities, and their army was lengthened 
by the arrival of a numerous party of their countrymen, under the 
conduft of two chiefs, who bore the title of kings, named Ofcytel 
and Anwynd. Thefe, together with Godruh, and the Danes, who 
were in the province of the Eaft Angles, joined the main army *. 

A. D, 874. Thefe-powerful reinforcements rendered the army of the Danes fo 
Ti- Dmescon- ^ ron o’ that without, the lead regard to the peace which they had 
quer Merua. fworn to keep with the Mercians in the two former years, they now 
refolded to commence hoftilities,. and accordingly entered Mercia with 
fire and fword, and proceeded as far as Ripendune, where they over¬ 
came the Mercian forces, and conftrained Burhred. their king to fly 
from his dominions. After they had.conquered Mercia, they returned 
to Ripendune, where they wintered, and fet. up a king of their own 
over the people of that province. This prince; whofe name was Coel- 
wulph 'f, had the regal dignity conferred upon him, on condition that 
he fhould refign his authority whenever they Ihould demand it 
of him j. 

Death, &C. of Burhred, whom the Danes, had compelled to leave his kingdom, 
Smhred. y/as a man of great valour,.and had. been put in pofteflion of the Mer¬ 
cian crown by ^Dthelwulf, A. D. 8.51, and as, a reward for his valiant 
conduft againft the Britons, two years afteiward, /Ethelwulf gave him 
his daughter JLthelfwitha in marriage. He alfo ufed his utmoft endea¬ 
vours on the prefent occafion againft the Danes, until harrafled out 
by their continual attacks, his. army was.fo diminifhed,, that at laft he 
was no longer in a condition to refift them. He therefore left Mer¬ 
cia with Asthelfwitha his wife, and werjt to Rome, where he died the 
fame year, and was buried there in a chapel of our Lady belonging to 
the Englifh college. His queen furvived him fifteen years, and died at 
Padua in the.year 889,, where fhe was honourably buried §. 

A. D. 875. The following year, the Danes, encouraged by their fuccefs, and 
{Lengthened with frefh reinforcements, divided their army into two 
divide th'eir ar- bodies, one of which, under the conduft of Hleafdene, marched into 
my. the conquered province of Northumberland, and fpent the winter upon 


* Ibid, 
t Ibid. 


J J. Bromton. 

§ W. Malmfb. lib. 1. cap. 4. 


the 
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the borders of the river Tine.-The fecond party, headed by Go- 

drun, Ocytel and Anwynd, went back to Grant Bridge * in the king¬ 
dom of the Eaft Angles, .sphere they alfo fpent the fummer. Whilft 
thefe motions were making by the Damfh army i/pon land during the 
fummer, iElfred, who was cruifing ispon the Teas, fought leven of 
their fhips, one of which he took, and put the reft to flight. 

Earlyin the beginning of the enfuingyear, the Danes left GrantBridge a. d. g 7 Q. 
by night, and proceeded as far as the caftle at Warham, where they 
were met by the Saxon army, under the conduct of yElfred their king, ^ ceconchaV_ 
who advanced thus far in order to oppoie them; and at this place, 
cither by power or policy, he obtained of them a folemn confir¬ 
mation of peace f; for'the Danes not only gave hoftages on their 
part, but fwore to him on their own holy bracelet, which was 
kept upon the altars of their gods, that they would by no means in¬ 
fringe their covenant^.-This oath, the moll folemn they could 

take, was fuch as they bad neverfworn before to any king or nation what¬ 
ever; yet, the veiy night after they had thus folernnly bound themfelves 
to peace, they ftole filently out of the caftle of Warham, and rede on 
to Exeter, which city they entered, committing many open hoftilities. 

TElfred finding that they had departed from Warham, and already broken 
their oath, purfued them with all poflible fpeed to Exeter, at which. 
city they had flopped §. 

Whilft thefe affairs were tranfadling, the Danifh fleet, which was A. D. 8-ys 
failing round from the coaft of the Eaft Angles in order to reach E :ce- „ 
ter, and join the army affembled there, was nearly deftroyed by a ter- a«et^itrojed ; 
rible tempeft, in which they loft one hundred and twenty of their beft b r a wmpeit. 
lhips. This dreadful accident happened to them near a place called 
Swanawic ||. The Danes, who were lodged at Exeter in expectation of 
their fupplies, were fo much alarmed at the news of this misfortune, 
that they dared not to engage the Saxons who were now arrived, and 
lay before the town. They, therefore, fued for peace, and gave as 
many hoftages as fElfred chofe to demand; after which they departed 
quietly into. Mercia, where they abode for atime4[. 

The year following, having ftrengthened and refreftred their army, ^ p } ?_,■> 
the Danes invaded the territories of the Weft Saxons, and proceeded as ' 
far as Chipenham, wafting and deftroying the country wherever they <■ m- 


* Now Cambridge. 

t ^Ethelwerd declares he obtained this 
peace for money: “ Quin etiam rex pac- 
“ turn cum eis pacis con firm at fimulque 
“ pecuniam dando.” iEthelwcrdi Hift. 
fubanno 876. 


J Ibid. Afler. & Chron. Sax. 
§ Ibid. 

|| Thought to be Sandwich, 
tjy Chron. Sax. &c. 


came, 
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xame, infomuch that many of the inhabitants left their eftates, and 
fled to foreign parts. -Neither was Alfred able to prevent their de- 
ftru Clive ravages for he, himfelf, with fq$ne few of his fall friends, 
were obliged to keep themfelves fecretly in the woods, marfhes, and 
inacceffible places, where they fupported. themfelves, as,they could, by 
hunting, hawking, or fifhing.. Nor was their retreat known to the 
Englifh themfelves, who generally believed that their king was dead. 
It is indeed reported, that he was reduced to fo miferable a condition as 
to be forced, in difguife, to feek protection in the houfe of a cottager 
in Somerfetfhire, named Dunwulf, where lie remained for fome time de¬ 
pendant upon him for his food, and fubjeCt to the-various impertinencies 
of the peafant’s wife. However, he bore his misfortunes with the 
.greateft patience, and, inftead of finking under them, was ever think¬ 
ing of the beft methods of extricating himfelf from them, and of re- 
ftoring tranquillity to his people *. 

The Danes o- In the mean time, a large pai;ty of the .Danes, under the conduCt of 
■Doi"fet°iTire^ Hlafdene, and a brother of Hingar, left Mercia, and with twenty-three 
iliips, infefted the fea coafls of Weflex, and at laft landed in Dorfet- 
■fhire, where they took great lpoils, and proceeded with great fecurity 
until they reached a ftrong caftle called Kenwith, from whence the 
garrifon ifliied out unexpectedly, and made a defperate attack upon the 
Danes, who, after an obftinaterefiftance, were put to flight, with the 
lofs of their fpoils, and twelve hundred men, who were left dead on the 
field f. Some authors affirm, that it was in this battle that Hubba fell, 
who was the brother of Hingar, both of them the fons of Lothbroc ; 
and that amongft the fpoils taken by the Saxons was the Danifh ftand- 
ard, called Reafen, from the figure of a raven which was embroidered 
■upon it, and faid to be the performance of the three daughters of 
Lothbroc 

jEifrei uits -A- s this defeat damped the courage of the Danes, fo it revived the 
iiis confinement, hopes of liberty in the breaftsof.the Saxons j and Alfred their king, 
joined by fome few warriors who had difcovered his retreat, built a 
fmall fortrefs in the ifle of Etheling in Somerfetfhire, where they de¬ 
fended themfelves, and frequently fallied out on the enemy. The 
people of Somerfetfhire, Wil tfhire, and Hampfhire, now receiving in¬ 
formation that their king was living, gathered themfelves together, 
and being joined by a great number of thofe who had fled, in the begin¬ 
ning of the year, into foreign parts, and now were returned, they proceed¬ 
ed to Selwood, and at a place called Ecgbryhtftone, were met by their 
king, whom they received with the greateft demonftrations of joy, and 
as one rifen from the dead §.. 


* AITcr. &c. ut fup. 
f ibid. &c< 


X Alured Rivalen, &c. 

,§ After. Chron. Sax. tec. 


jElfred 
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JE lfired, placing himfelf at the head of this army, marched to Ethen- The Danes 
dune, where he ; met with the Danes, and gave them battle; and, after Ethen^L^ 
a very bloody encounter, obtained a complete vidtory. The remnant 
of the Danes that efcaped the purfuit of jElfred, fled to a caftle which 
they had built not far from the place where the battle was. fought,, and 
fortified themfelves there; but Alfred foon reached the caftle, and laid 
clofe fiege thereto ; fo that after fourteen days had elapfed, defpairing 
of any affiftance, and diftrefled for the want of provisions, they fued 
for peace in a moft humble manner, offering pledges, which were ac¬ 
cepted by iElfred, and they again took oath to moleft the Englifh no 
more *. 

At the fame time G'odrun, the Daniflh king of the Eaft Angles, for- Godnmbe-^ 
fook his idolatrous worfhip,. and, of his own accord, embraced the a 
Chriftian religion, being baptized by the name ofiEthelftane, at a place 
called Aire, not far from Ethelingfey in Somerfetfhire. King iElfred, 
who was prefent at the ceremony, became fponfor for him,. and there 
confirmed, by free gift, his title to the crown of the Eaft Angles f ;. 
alfo thirty of the chief Daniih nobility received baptifm at the fame 
time with Godrun, and were honoured with peculiar marks of efteem 
by zElfred and his followers. 

After the conclufion of the above peace, the Danes, left Chipenham, A. D. 879.-. 
retired peaceably to Cyrencefter £, and remained one year without The Dgncs ^ 
making the leaft infringement on their covenant. The fame year an- tire, and keep . 
other large party of the Danes landed in England, and paffing through peaceable, 
the kingdom or the Eaft Angles, came quietly to Fullenham §, upon 
the borders of the Thames, where they pafled the winter peaceably ||. 

This year the Danes, who wintered at Cyrencefter, left that city, D. 880. 
and returned into the province of the Eaft Angles, which had been al¬ 
lotted to them. Upon their return they took poffeffion of all the 
lands, which they portioned out among themfelves, and there efta- vincc of the 
blifhed their refiderice. In the mean time, .thofe Danes who arrived Eaft An s lss * 
the year before, and had wintered at Fullenham, feeing, perhaps, that 
from the prefen t pollute of affairs, there remained little hopes of their 

* Ibid. & Sim. Dunelm. . 

f The bounds of Godrun’s dominions, 
according to this gift, are to be feen at the 
end of the laws of Alfred, where the co¬ 
venant between thofe two princes is ftill 
preferved as follows : 

“ ftSpeft ymb upe lantgemepa 
“ up on Temepe, -j J?onne up 
“ on Ligan, ‘-j anb lang hjan 
“ 0$ hipe aspylm J?onne on je- 
“ pihre. to Bebanpepta Eonne 


“ upon Uyan cS Uketlmga- 
“ yepeet;” 

Let the bounds of our dominion ftretch 
from the river Thames, and from thence 
to the water-Lca, even to the head thereof, 
and fo forth ftraight to Bedford, from 
thence along the river Oufe, and let them 
end at Watling-ltrcct. Fcedus Alurcdi, 
cap. j. 

J Chichefter. 

§ Fulham. 

|| Chron. Sax. After. &c. 


obtaining 
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obtaining any confiderable plunder by their flay, left the kingdom, 
and went into France *. Whilft thefe motions -were making by the 
Danes, Alfred employed this interval of peace in reftoring good dis¬ 
cipline among his troops, and in re-building or repairing fuch places 
of ftrength as had been deftroyed during the late war, and which were 
necelfary for the defence of his tenitories. 

A. D. 882. The two following years, among other ufeful regulations made by 
Fou.- Danifli Alfred, one of the mod; important was, that of increafing his naval 
•cups takan. force, which he employed in guarding his coafts. The prudence of 
this ftep was foon evinced by the fuccefs which attended its execution; 
for in the year 882, as he was cruifing from place to place, he met 
with four Danifli fliips making towards the land, and coming up with 
them, engaged them, when, after a flout refiftance, he took two of 
their fliips, the crews of which he put to death by the fword, or threw 
into the fea. He then purfued the other two, which were ufing their 
utmoft endeavours to efcape; but they were fo clofely followed by Al¬ 
fred’s fleet, that they were alfo taken, and on board of .them, amongft 
other noblemen, were two Danifli princes f; whether thofe taken in 
the two laft fliips were put to death like thofe in the former, does not 
.appear; however, it is likely that they were not, and, perhaps, the 
reafon why thofe firft taken were treated fo feverely, might be be- 
caufe they would have impeded the purfuit of the other two. 

A. D. 885. During two years after this engagement, the Saxons enjoyed a pro- 
TheDai , es bea . found peace, fuffering no inconvenience whatever from the Danes who 
ten at Rochef- were fettled within the kingdom, nor from thofe who were fo fre- 
ter> quently making excurfions from their own country, and infefting the 

Britifli feas. The Saxon fleet was ftationed the firft year near the ri¬ 
ver Scald, and the fecond, they were removed to Sunnan ; but the 
fummer following, the year 885, a large fleet of Danifli fliips, which 
were now returning from the coafts of France, entered the Thames 
mouth, and failed up the river Medway to Rochefter, which city they 
clofely befieged; but the citizens made a noble refiftance. At the 
fame time king Alfred hearing of their danger, hafted to their aflift- 
ance with a powerful army, and, coming fuddenly upon the Danes, he 
put them to flight with great daughter ; fo precipitate was their retreat 
to their fliips, that they left behind them, in their entrenchments, all 
their horfes, as well as many captives, and much fpoil, which they had 
taken upon the coafts of France, and brought thither with them. As 
foon as they had gained their fliips, they crowded all the fail they could, 
and returned with heavy hearts to France '£. 

?r,wo tea fights. The fame year Alfred font a fleet of fliips to fcour the fea coaft to¬ 
wards the borders of the Eaft Angles, and, at the mouth of the Stour, 

* Ibid, &c. -J- Chron. Sax. Afler. &c. J Ibid, ibid. &c. 
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they met with fixteen Danifh lhips, which they attacked, and after a 
fmart engagement, took the whole fleet, and put the crews to death. 

As they were returning home triumphant, they met with another part 
of the Danifh fleet, whom they alfo attacked j but, after a bloody bat¬ 
tle, the Danes obtained the conqueft, and the Englifh lhips were put 
to flight with confiderable lofs.—Towards the end of this year, the 
Danes who inhabited the province of the Eaft Angles, and who had hi¬ 
therto continued quiet, began to make fome difturbance, and violate 
the peace they had fworn to ; but, by fome means or other, they feem 
to have been pacified, for it does not appear that hoftilities were long 
continued, or even.carried to any great length*. 

The year following iElfred marched his army to London, which had t»i« city of 
been greatly damaged in the late wars by the Danes, and who, upon his e<j. ndon repirr ‘ 
arrival there, retired; and the Londoners, at leaft as many as had ef- 
caped, and who had been driven from their houfes, returned joyfully 
back. ASlfred, having repaired and fortified their city, appointed 
Aithered, earl of Mercia, to be their governor f. 

Seven years interval of peace which followed, gave Alfred a good a . D. 890. 
opportunity of putting his dominions in a better pofture of de- hg ^ ^ 
fence than they had been heretofore, and this opportunity he carefully codrunT 
improved to his advantage. During die courfe of this -time, no 
very material accident feems to have happened, except tire death of 
Godrun, or rather iEthelflan, king of the Eaft Angles, who died in 
the year 890, and was buried at the town of Headley in Suffolk, which 
was a royal town within his own dominions J. 

The death of Godrun feems to have been a matter of confequence 
to the Saxons, for he appears to have performed the conditions agreed 
upon between him and iElfred as faithfully as the turbulent difpofition 
of his fobjedts would permit; but, at his deceafe, he was fucceeded by 
a Danifh nobleman named Eohric §, who, perhaps, not thinking him- 
felf bound by the fame obligations as his predecefior, nor his fubjedts 
under the fame reftridtions, they were always ready to opprefs the Sax¬ 
ons, which they did by frequent violations of the peace, and by lend¬ 
ing affiftance and protedlion to many of their countrymen, who after¬ 
wards infefted the land. 

In the year 893, another large fleet of Danifh fhips, amounting to A D. 893. 
250 fail, came from the eaftern parts of France, and arrived in Kent at Fre(h pmIe| of 
a river called Lemen, near the great wood of Andred, where they the Dane. imd 
landed, and drew their fhips four miles from the river’s mouth up into in Ke,rt - 
the wood, having eredted a fortrefs at a place called Apuldor. Scarce¬ 
ly had they fettled themfelves in Kent before another fleet of eighty 
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Danifh fhjps came alfo into the fame province, under the conduct of a 
great chieftain named Haeften.. They entered the mouth of the 
Thames, and proceeded as. fan as Middleton,, where they alfo built a 
fortrefs, and.continued during the winter*- 
A. D. 894., fElfred, as foon as he was informed of the proceedings of the Danes 
jEtfredmarches * n ^ent, prepared his army to march againft them; but firft exadted a, 
the feefh. oath of fidelity from thofe Danes who dwelt in, Northumberland 
Eun ; s. and the Eaft Angles, by which they were bound not! to aflift their new- 
come countrymen, nor to proteft them from the afiaults of the Saxons.. 
Matters being thus prepared, and frefh hoftages taken in the Eaft 
Angles, iElfred marched with his army into Kent, and encamped in- 
fuch a convenient, fituation between the two armies of the Danes, as to 
be ready to prevent the progrefs of either, , if they, fhould have been in¬ 
clined to move from- their, fortrefies, as .well as to fave the country from 
being fpoiled by detachments from either fide. He fent out parties 
of horfe, fupported by as many as : could be fpared from the caftles and 
places, of defence,, and thefe were always ready to encounter whatever 
parties of the Danes they might find detached in foraging parties. 
At other times, iEifred divided his whole army into two bodies, and; 
marched out one, leaving the other behind in the entrenchment; by 
this means he checked the progrefs of the Danes, and, in a great mea- 
ftire, protected the country from, their infults. 

B«t'e of Ajif- Some time having elapfed in thefe excurfions, Ailfred met with the 
ford in Kent, arm y at Fernham near Alysfprd in Kent, when a fharp.engage.- 

ment enfued, in which the Saxons were victorious. The Danes fled 
precipitately towards the river Thames, which they paired over,, 
and entered into^Efiex, making their abode in an ifland called Bre- 
kelfey upon the- banks of the river Colne,, whither they were.purfued 
by AS-lfred and his army. In the mean time, , a ftrong party of the 
Danes who efcaped the daughter of the lafb engagement, retreated to 
their fortrefs,. carrying with them their king, who was wounded in the 
battle.—When Aalfred came up with the Danes, who had fled to Elfex, 
he befieged them in their entrenchments,.but after continuing there fome 
time,, he was obliged to retreat, being in want of provifion f. 
NorthumbVr- in Whilft fElfred and his army were thus employed, .the. Danes, who 
land break the were fettled in Northumberland, contrary to their oath of fidelity made 
pcace - to Alfred,. came, with an hundred Ihipa,. coafiing round, the land by 
the Eaft Angles, and then proceeded fouthward as far as Devonfhire, 
where coming to Exeter, they laid fiege. to that city. iElfred, when 
he received this news, had but juft recruited his army, and furnifhed 
them with fufficiency of provifion, intending to recommence the fiege 
of the Danifh entrenchments in Efiex; but he, now changed his former 
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refolution, and marched with his army direftly towards Exeter, leav¬ 
ing'behind him a fquadron of the Welfh, who went to London *. 

Hfeften, in the mean time, joined the Danes, who were in Eflex, 
and built a ftrong caftle'at South Beamflet in that province, where he the’Dane.* ** 
left a garrifon, and proceeded further up into the heart of. the country 
in fearch of fpoils. T he fquadron of the Welfh, who had been left be¬ 
hind by drifted, joined by the Londoners, took this opportunity of 
marching to Beamflet, where they befieged the caftle built by -Htef- 
ten, and took it. Here they met with a rich booty which well re¬ 
warded them for their trouble, and, amongft the captives which they 
took, were the wife and two fons of Haeften. After the vidtors had 
demolifhed the caftle, they burnt all the (hipping which they found 
upon the coaft, and returned to London, well contented with the fuc- 
cefs of their expedition f. 

The wife and fons of Hseften, who had been made prifoners by die J r e e n d e,ofit ' v 
Londoners, were fent to Alfred, who commanded them to be fet at 
liberty, and conveyed fafely again to the Danilli camp. Hseften, (truck 
with the generous behaviour ofdLlfred, took an oath of friendfliip, and, 
at the fame time., fent hoftages to him j and Alfred, in .return, either 
by free gift., or by agreement, paid him a large fum of money t. 

Haeften, however, foon proved the faithlefnefs of his difpofition ; for brc *i« 
while the Saxon army was (till bufied at Exeter, he aflociated himfelf ^ peace ‘ 
with the Danes, who remained at Apuldore in Kent; and being allifted 
by thofe who inhabited the Eaft Angles, and ftrong parties from Nor¬ 
thumberland, he returned to Beamflet, and repaired the caftle which 
had been deftroyed by the Londoners. From thence, proceeding to 
Schoberie, he alfo built a caftle there, placing ftrong garrifons with¬ 
in both, and pillaging the country around. From thence he proceed¬ 
ed with his army weft ward, fpoiling and robbing the country where¬ 
ver he came §. 

To flop, this torrent (in the abfence of vElfred) three of his captains ti,<> Danes be- 
named dithered, earl of Mercia, JEthelm and dEthelnoth, aided by flescd * 
fome of the chief minifters of the king’s houlhold, with fuch forces as 
they could colledft together, came to Boltingaturae upon the -banks of 
the Severn, where the Danes lay entrenched, and blocked up their camp 
fo clofely that they cut oft' all communication between it and the 
country. The Danes held out the fiege for feveral weeks, but in the 
end were driven to the greateft diftrefs for the want of provifions, and 
had eaten part of their horfes. Seeing there was no hope of any iiiccour, 
and inevitable death waiting them for want of food if they continued 
any longer in their entrenchments, they formed the defperate refolution 
of cutting their way through the Saxon camp with their fwords, or pe- 

X Ibid. 
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riflhing in the attempt, rather than fubmit themfelves to the befiegers* 
or await the approaches of ^lingering death. They befides knew, that 
if they could but once force their way through the entrenchments of 
their enemies, they might be able to join another party of their own. 
countrymen who lay encamped upon the eaftern banks of the river. 
The event was hazardous; but certain deftru&ion, v/hich feemed to 
wait them in their prelent fituation, overbalanced the danger; and 
they put their defperate fcheme in execution with all the vigour that 
defpair could enforce. A defperate engagement enfued, in which the 
Danes fuftained great flaughter. However, they obtained their end* 
though they left the Saxons matters of the .field.. Thole who efcaped 
from the battle made a precipitate retreat, and being joined by thofe in 
the other camp, fled into EiTex; but this victory was not. gained by 
the Saxons without great lofs of blood on their own fide, for Ordhelm* 
one of the king’s. Thaynes, with a great number of his minifters, and 
film friends, fell in the engagement*. 

TheDanes raife Laf, one of the leaders of thofe Danes who had been defeated upon 
another army. t h e banks of the Severn, with great afliduity alfembled together, be¬ 
fore the winter, a large army of his countrymen from the Eaft Angles 
and from Northumberland, and came into Eflfex to join his confede¬ 
rates. Before they proceeded upon their expedition, they fent their 
wives, their children, and their wealth, into the province of the Eaft 
Angles, which they efteemed a place of fafety for them. When they 
had taken this ftep, they marched day and night towards the weft, and 
came to Chefter* which city they took before the forces of the Saxons 
could come up with them. After the Saxons had befieged them two 
days, they gave over their attempts, and wafted the country round 
about, driving away all the cattle, leaving them no means, of fup- 
port +. 

A. D. 895. The year following the Danes, being no longer-able to keep their 
ftation for want of provifions, left the city, and invaded North Wales, 
bindonChefterl where they took great fpoils, with which they returned, fome into 
Northumberland, and fome to the kingdom of the Eaft Angles, as 
well as into EiTex, where they feized upon a.fmall ifland called Merefig, 
and continued there fome time. The other party of the Danes, in the 
mean time, having raifed the fiege of Exeter in their return to the Eaft 
Angles by fea, landed upon the coafts of SufTex, and began to lay the 
country wafte round about the city of Cifleceafter, when the inhabitants 
fet upon them unexpedledly, and put them to flight. Several hundred of 
the Danes fell in the encounter, and fome of the r fhips alfo fell into, 
the hands of the Saxons.—The fame year thofe Danes who had feized 
upon Merefig ifland, refolving to winter in EiTex, drew up their fhips, 
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fome into the. river Thames, and others into the river Lea, upon the 
banks of which iaftthey built a ftrong caftle about twenty miles from, 

London, with a view from thence to aflault the Londoners, and pil¬ 
lage the country*. 

The fummer following the Londoners, afiifted by other forces, af-A. D. 896. 
faulted the cattle of the Danes, which they had erefted upon the banks ^ Arte3 
of the river Lea; but their enemies being, aware of their approach, had j eav e Eirex. 
prepared for their defence *, and the Saxons met with fuch a fharp re¬ 
ception as obliged them to retreat with the lofs of four of their king’s 
captains f. Alfred, hearing of this misfortune which the Londoners 
had fuftained, hatted to- their relief with his army, and encamped near 
to the city, to prevent the Danes from molefting the people round 
about.during the time of harveft. At the fame time, obferving the fi- 
tuation of the Danilh fleet, which they had drawn up into the river 
Lea, he turned the water of that river into other channels, and, by 
that means, the old bed was left dry, and the lhips without any water 
to float them. When the Danes faw the alarming effects of Al¬ 
fred’s policy, they were fearful of continuing any longer in their pre¬ 
lent fituation,. and- marched overland to Quatbridge near the Severn, 
where they built another cattle, and there fpent the winter Mean 
while their lhips, which they left behind them in the river Lea, were 
demoliflied, and brought away by the Londoners ; but their, wives and 
families were yet in fafety in the province of the Eaft Angles, where 
they had left them two years before J. 

This year the Danes left Quatbridge, where they had wintered j and A. D. 897; 
fome of them went into Northumberland, others into the province of the A peftilence in . 
Eaft Angles j the reft having procured lhips, failed into France in England, 
hopes of meeting with greater booties.—The fame year a heavy pefti¬ 
lence afHidted the land, , of which died not only a prodigious number of 
the common people, but many noblemen and perfons of the higheft. 
rank, amongft whom were Coelmund, earl of Kent, Beorhtulf, earl of~ 

Eflfex, and Wulfred, earl of Hampshire. 

At the fame time the Danes who inhabited the provinces of Nor-The ro^berie* 
thumberland, and the Eaft Angles, were continually harrafling the ndrettM*'*' 
Saxons; but they were more particularly troublefome by the frequent 
robberies they committed in long fwift failing gallies, with which they 
infefted the fouthern fea Ihore. Their gallies were both longer and 
lighter than any of the Saxon veflfels, fa that, when they were purfued, 
they could eaflly efcape. To remedy this, inconvenience, Alfred caufed 
his Ihipwrights to build him.gallies, of his own invention, upon acon- 

* Ibid. declaring it was four Danifli chiefs who 

t Henry Huntington reverfes this ac- were /lain, 
count, and gives the vittory to the Saxons, J Chron. Sax. 
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ftrudtion different from any that had been made before. They were 
twice as long as the common ones, and Tome of them carried fixty oars, 
and fome more. Their great advantage was, -that they were fwifter 
and fteadier than thofe ufed either by the Danes or Frifoneswho infeft- 
ed .the feas *, Nine of thefe new-conftrufted gallies he fent againft fix 
Danifh pirates who were lurking about the ifle of Wight, and plunder¬ 
ing the towns on the coaft.—The Saxon gallies found their enemies 
lying near the fhore upon the coafts of Devon. The Danes, as foon as 
they faw the approach of the Saxon?, put off three of their veffels to 
meet them. The other three, being aground, were obliged to keep 
their ftation. Six, therefore, of the Saxon gallies went againft thofe 
three of the Danes that were approaching, and the other three pro¬ 
ceeded towards the fhore to attack thofe which lay there immoveable. 
A fharp and bloody engagement enfued between the three Danilh vef¬ 
fels' which were out at fea, and the fix gallies of the Saxons; but in the 
end, after great carnage on both fides, the Danes were overcome, and 
two of their veffels were taken; the third, indeed, made its efcape 
with only five men on board, all the reft being killed, and returned to 
the province of the Eaft Angles. Whilft this was performing at fea, 
the three Saxon gallies that went againft thofe of the Danes which lay 
upon the lhore, being too venturefome, ran fo far aground that it was 
impoffible for them to get off again to rejoin their companions. When 
the Danifh foldiers faw this Occident, they left their fhips, and wading 
through the water, attacked the Saxon gallies with the utmoft fury.; 
nor could the other fix gallies of the Saxons give any affiftance to their 
fellows. From the nature of their fituation they were, therefore, 
obliged, to defend themfelves with all their power. After a bloody 
and doubtful conflict, in which the Danes loft one hundred and twenty 
men, and the Englifh forty-two, amongft whom were fome of the chief 
officers, the tide flowed high enough to fet the gallies afloat. The Danes 
quickly retired to their veffels, and put them off to fea, in order, if 
poflible, to efcape; but the wind being againft them, and the Saxon gallies 
very fwift, they were foon overtaken. The engagement was now fo 
veiy unequal (for all the Saxon gallies were at liberty, and furrounded 
the Danes) that conqueft foon declared for the Saxons, who took the 
Danifh veffels,’and made prifoners of all who remained alive after the 
battle. The prifoners were fent to Winchefter, where iElfred then 
refided, who commanded them all to be put to death immediately f. 

A. D. 900. After thefe long fucceflions of troubles, Alfred had fo well fecured 
lined's jcaih. h*s dominions that his enemies returned no more to moleft him during 
his reign. All the interval,, until his death, he employed for the wel¬ 
fare of his fubje&s, and their improvement: he regulated the laws, 
and paid the ftridleft regard to the adminiftration of juftice: he ar- 

f .Chron. Sax. John Bromton, See. 
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duoufly fought the advancement' of learning in hiss dominions, and. 
was a great encourager of religion! and piettyi ■ He died juftly lamented 
by all bis. fubjedts the twenty-eighth day ,of February, in the year nine 
hundred, after'a' reign of twenty-nine; years and fix months, and in 
the fifty-firft year, of his age. His, body was firft buried in the cathe¬ 
dral church of St, Peter’s in a. beautiful monument: of porphyry*; 
from whence it Mias afterwards removed, by his forn Edward,., into the 
church of the new-mopaitfery f.. . ; . . 

Alfred was tall and handfome,, of a graceful and pleafing carriage, The charafur 
and courteous in hisifpeech; his perfon and accompli foments were of jElfred ' 
fuch as made the moft favourable impreffion upon the minds of his be¬ 
holders ; his memory was very tenacious., and his. difcourfes were 
mixed with lively and agreeable expreflions ; his valour and his policy 
are. plainly evinced from his public actions; the firft by, the battles he 
fought againft the Danes, and the laft by the prudent meafures he 
adopted to prevent their excursions. He was alio, in his youth, very 
expert in the polite amufements of hunting and hawking, which at that, 
time were confidered as the great requifites in the education of a young 
nobleman. When he afcended the throne, that no duties belonging 
to his high office might.be negledted*. he - divided each day into three 
parts, in which he- regularly went through all bufinefs whether public 
or private. His great love for. learning led him to dedicate as much 
of his time to ftudy as the avocations of government would permit; 
yet even this, in which he took fo much delight, he turned, to the ad¬ 
vantage of his fubjedts, which feems to have been the grand objedt of 
all his adtions; for in him the nobles found a prudent governor, the 
foldiers a valiant general, tire religious a defender, and the poor and 
opprefied one who was always ready to relieve and protedt them—He 
was neither dejedted in adverfity, nor elated in profperity; he was libe¬ 
ral and temperate, and though frequently oppreffed with a bodily dif- 
eafe, he bore his afflidtions with all the patience and refignation of a 
pious chriftian.. 

The wife of Alfred was JLlfwitha . the daughter of yEthelred (fir- Tt’ e wife , ,:1d 
named Mucill earl of the Mercians, who lived near Gainfoorough lfrue cl ' yElflt:d< 
in Lincolnihire §; her mother was named Eadburg, a lady born of the 
noble blood of Mercia. She was married in the year 868, and fur- 
vived her hufoand four years, dying in the year 904 : lhe was buried 
in the monaftery of nuns which Ihe had founded at Winchefter||.. By. 
this- lady iElfred jiad fix children, two fons and four daughters ^f.. 

* After, in vit. Ailfredi. § Gainorum comitis, After, in vit- Ai'l- 

f Malm/b. lib. 2. c. 4. 1 fredi. 

j That is great, thus explained in the || S. Dunelm. 
margin to Aflerius in vit. Ail fredi “ Mu- 4f J. Red bourne. . 

“ cill eo quod erat corporc magnus.” 
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Edward, his eldeft fon., was ibom in the year 871, and, upon his 
father’s deeeafe, Succeeded him in the royal dignity. 

Ethelwerd, iiis fecond fon, was bom in the year 880, and was, by 
his father’s appointment, educated at the univerlity of Oxford, as well 
for his own improvement, as for an example for the nobility to follow, 
in bringing up their children to learning and a knowledge of the po- 
iite arts.—The education which was -befto-wed upon Ethelwerd was not 
loft, for he became a man of erudition, and a great philofopher. His 
father, by his laft will, bequeathed'to him the counties of Devon, So- 
merfet, and Southampton, which he governed with great juftice and 
-wifdom. He died the 16th of October, in the year 922, aged forty- 
two, and was buried at Winchefter. 

iElfleda, his eldeft daughter, was married to iEthered, earl of Mer¬ 
cia, to .whom, in eonfideration of that marriage, the government of 
Mercia was committed. 

JEthelfwitha, his fecond daughter, was married to Baldwin the fe¬ 
cond, firnamed the Bald, Earl of.Flanders. 

Efledam and Elfgivam, the two youngeft daughters, were never 
married, but pafied their days in the cloyfters. The latter of thefc 
was, by her father’s appointment, placed in the monaftery of Shaftf- 
bury in the county of Dorfet, founded by him, where fhe became the 
abbefs, and there died, and was buried. 
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EDWARD, Jirnamed The Elder, 


The Seventh Monarch c/Z^Heptarchl 


O N the deceafe of Alfred, his eldeft fon, Edward, was chofen by A. D. <300. 

the Weft Saxons to fucceed him in the throne, to which he was Edward f[)c 
advanced the fame year, and crowned, with great pomp, at Kingfton C cedThis father 
upon Thames. 

Soon after the coronation of Edward, JEthelwald, an ambitious a. D. 90r. 
young nobleman, laid a claim to the crown of Welfex, and, being 
affifted by a ftrong party of difeontents, broke out into open rebellion, 
and feized upon the town of Winbourne, near Bath, which he made 
his place of refidence.—This young man, it feems, was fon to /Ethel- 
bryht, the fecond fon of iEthelwulf, and brother to AElfred ; fo that 
king Edward was his firft coufin. He was too young, upon the deceafe 
of his father, to take the charge of the government, and was afterwards 
withheld by his uncles *; however, by afferting his claim at this time, 
he proved a dangerous enemy to his coufin Edward. Being lodged 
with his party at Winbourne, he declared to them, that he was refolved 
to defend himfelf there againft the aflaults of Edward, or die in 
the attempt.—Edward, in the mean time, hearing of this rebellion, 
marched with his army towards Winbourne, and arriving at Banbury, 
in the neighbourhood of Winbourne, he encamped before the city. 

fEthelwald, fearful of the event, notwithftanding his former boaft- vEtiieiwnur 
ings, ftole out privately by night, and fled into Northumberland, leives his arn, y 
where he joined the Danifh army, which lay encamped on that fide of 
the Humber. After the departure of iEthelwald, the city of Win¬ 
bourne was furrendered up to Edward, who entering in amongft other 
perfons, found the wife of iEthelwald, a woman whom he had forced 
from a convent (where fhe had taken the veil) and married, contrary to 
the ftridt commands of the church; but fhe was reftored to her former 
fituation, by the command of Edward. As foon as the flight of 


* This is the moft general and moll pro- german, and others that he was brother to 
bable account of ALthelwald ; fome authors Edward. The latter of thefe is by no 
-indeed have affirmed that lie was coufin means likely. 
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JBtftehvald was made known; to the king,, he fent out a party of his. 
troops, in purfuit of him* but all their endeavours to take him. proved 
unfuccefsful.* 

iEthelwald, after he had joined the Danifh army,, made known to- 
them the occafion of his flight from England, and the claim which he 
l.had to the crown of Wefifex. They received him with great demon- 
ftrations. of friendlhip, and promifed him to efpoufe his caufe, no. 
doubt being glad of fuch aplaufible pretext for the violation of the 
peace which yet exifted between them and the Saxons j moreover, they 
might expeft that, whilft the claim of Tsthelwald was fupported, a 
divifion might thereby be made in the Saxon date in favour of him, 
which could not fail of terminating to their advantage-)-.:—Three years 
after they went, under his conduft, into the Eafl: Angles, where they 
were joined by the Danes who inhabited that kingdom; and the year: 
following (905) they broke the league of peace, and entered Mercia 
with their army, pillaging and deftroying the country as far as Creek- 
land, where they patted the Thames, and entering Wiltlhire, proceeded 
to Bafingftoke ; after which they returned back into the kingdom of 
the Eafl: Angles, loaden with fpoils.—Edward,, hearing of theft dan¬ 
gerous proceedings, marched with his.army after them, and entering 
the kingdom of the Eafl: Angles, laid the country wafte between the 
Dyke and the Oufe,. and northward as far. as the Fenns; when, being 
defirous of returning, he began his march, Aril ftridtly ordering that 
his whole army Chould follow clofely after him but the Kentilh-men, 
who formed a confiderable body, for fome caufe or other difobeyed his 
orders, and ftaid behind* notwithftanding feven meffengers were dif- 
patched to them, from the king, to defire them to, follow immediately. 
—In the mean time,. the Danes,., who had watched their opportunity, 
Ending that the king was departed with the greater, part of his army, „ 
fell upon thofe who ftaid behind, and a bloody battle enfued. The 
Kentifh-men made a valiant refiftance; and though, after great carnage 
on both Tides, they were obliged to quit the field, yet it was not before 
they had fa far reduced the power of the Danes, that they had but little 
caufe to boaft of the viftory. Befides the great number of com¬ 
mon men the Saxons loft in this, battle, the two earls Sigewulf 
and Sigelm, Eadwold, one of the king’s minifters, Cenwulf an 
abbot, and many other perfons of diftinfbion, were found among 

the (lain.-On the fide of the Danes, were killed Eohric, 

king of the Eafl: Angles, who had fucceeded Godrun in the 


* Bromton, &e. AJthelwald, inverted him with the title and 

f Some authors have affirmed that the authority of a king., Chron. Urivallenfis 
Panes, to give the greater confequence to Monaft. 
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year 890, and ALthelwald, the feditious author of the war, as alfo fe¬ 
deral noble men, and a prodigious number of private foldiers.* 

What fteps were taken immediately after this important battle, A. D. go;* 
either by Edward or the Danes, do not appear; the latter, however, peacg condu ^ 
feem to have fuffered fo feverely by this dear-bought victory, that e d? Ce C ° nC 
thfey were not defirous of renewing the war; and the Saxons, on the 
'Other hand, were no lefs inclined to peace. Accordingly, two years 
after, a peace was concluded between the Danes, as well in Northum¬ 
berland as in the kingdom of the Eaft Angles, and the Saxons, which 
was ratified by king Edward and his nobles.f 

This truce continued three years unviolated, at which period the a. B. 9x0. 
war was again renewed; but what provocation was given, or to which 
party the infringement of the treaty was owing, is not recorded. How- it ^o r th?mbcr- 
ever, at this time king Edward caufed a powerful army to be raifed in ‘and fum. 
Weffex and Mercia, which he fent beyond the Humber, againft the 
Danes who refided in Northumberland. The Saxon forces entered 
Northumberland with fire and fword, and after ftaying there five 
weeks, during which time they made prodigious flaughter amongft 
the Danes, they returned home, laden with the fpoils of their 
enemies. 

The following year, the Danes, rejecting all offers of peace, entered A. D. 91'n 
Mercia, and retaliated the injuries which they had received; but being The Dane< jn _ 
met by a ftrong party of the Saxons, at Tetnal in Staffordfhire §, they vadc Merer*, 
were overthrown in a fet battle. In the mean time king Edward was ^‘ c J s nd theic 
in Kent, and had collected about an hundred fail of (hips, and was met 
by others which had been cruifing upon the fouthern coafts. The 
Danes, (hearing how Edward was employed, and imagining the 
greateft part of his army was fent on board the veffels) collected all 
the forces they could, and advancing beyond the Severn into Weffex, 
plundered every part of the country they paffed through. The 
king, hearing of their proceedings, marched againft them with all 
expedition, and came up with them, unexpeftedly, at a place called 
Wodensfield, in Staffordfhire||, as they were returning home: a 
bloody battle enfued, in which the Danes, after a defperate refinance, 
were totally overcome, with the lofs of fome thoufands of their army, 

* Chron. Sax. Sec. § Forcnt. Brohiton, Sec. 

f S. Dunelm fays, “ Rex Edwardus, |j Others fay this adtion happened at 
“ neceflitate compulfus, pacem firmavit Cantbrig, in Gloulbcrfhire; vid. Milton’s 
“ cu m Orientalibus Anglis & Northan- Hill, of Eng. fol. 253.—“ Wodensfield 
hymborum,” Sec. *• (fays Stow) is a mile north from Wolfrune 

I Chron. Sax. “ Hampton, in Staft'otdihirc.” 

G -a 


together 
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together with Ecwils their king, and feveral others of their chief 
noblemen and leaders. 

A. D. 912, This important victory was of great confequence. to Edward, for at 
The. deceafe of^ ie ^ ame time that it damped the fpirits of his enemies, it animated, 
■^tiered. his friends, and fecured him the love of his fubjedts, who looked upon 
him as their prote&or. Some time now eiapfed in peace, the Danes, 
not daring to renew the war, which time Edward prudently employed 
in fortifying his dominions, in order to fecure them from the future 
attempts of his enemies.^—In the year 9.1 1 died dithered, the earl of 
Mercia, brother-in-law to Edward; and upon his deceafe, the king, 
took the cities of London and Oxford, with the country adjoining, 
into his own hands,, which had before been committed by his father,* 
./Elfred, to the keeping of dithered. The government of the other 
parts of Mercia, which dithered had held, was llill poflefied by 
dthelfled his widow, filler to king Edward, a woman of a courageous, 
and martial fpirit.f 

A. D. 913. The following year, Edward repaired, or rebuilt, the town of 
Hertford, upon the river Lea, and leaving a fufficient number of 
£j'y^ uiltby people to carry on that .work, he marched into Eflex, and continued 
at Maldon whilft another town was building at Witham, about fix 
miles from thence. Thefe proceedings had fuch an effedt upon the 
inhabitants round about, many of whom had long been in fubjedtion 
to the Danes, that they yielded themfelves to his protedlion, which he. 
readily granted them.f 

A. D. 917. Four years more of peace eiapfed, in which Edward ufed every en¬ 
deavour, that art or policy could devife, to put the frontiers of his 
d ‘ f ’ dominions in a better pofture of defence than they had formerly been. 
But in the year 917, the Danes from Leicefter and Northampton, 
having recruited their army, broke the peace, and marched into 
Oxfordfhire, deltroying feveral towns, and taking great fpoilswhilft 
another party of the Danes, taking the advantage of the infurredtion of 
their fellows, entered Herefordlhire with the fame intentions j but the 
inhabitants of that country united, gave battle to the infurgents, and 
beat them back, with the lofs not only of the . fpoils they had taken in 
Herefordlhire, but alfo of others elfewhere obtained, as well as a pro¬ 
digious quantity of armour, which, in the confufion of their flight, 
they had left behind them.§ 

The prowcn 0 f About the fame time, iEthelfled, the go.verpefs of Mercia, fent a 
iEthciflca. ft r ong army into Wales, where the Mercians made war. with great 

* Chron.Sax. j Chron. Sax. 

t Huntingdon, &c. $ Ibid. 

fuccefs. 
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faccefs, and took from the Welfh a cattle belonging to them at 
Brienammer.e, near Brecknock, together with a great number of pri- 
foners, amongft whom was the queen of that country.—Not long 
after, Ihe led her army to Derby, at that time in poflefiion of the. 

Danes, which town lhe blocked upland at laft took by affault. For the 
encouragement of her foldiers, fhe commanded in perfon, and, during, 
the adtion, was in fueh danger, that four officers of her body-guard 
were killed by* her fide; yet- would fhe not defift, but perfifted in 
making.good the.entrance.-—This conduct of dEthelfled had fuch air 
efieft. upon the Danes who inhabited Yorklhire, and the northern en¬ 
virons of Mercia, that many of them voluntarily became her fubjedts, 
whilft the greater part of the reft fubmitted quietly to her, and entered 
into folemn engagements of peace*.. 

The year enfuing, .another ftrongparty of the Danes came from their A. D. 918., 
own country to England, and landed at Lidwie, in Devonlhire, from A fr m 
whence they failed weftward round the Land’s-End, and entered the of the Danes 
river Severn. This army was condudted by two chiefs, named Ochtor arrive, and 
and Hroald; they landed upon the Welfh coafts, where they pillaged their ucce ' 
the country, and, from thence proceeded to the borders of Hereford- 
fhire, as far as Irchenfield, where they took prifoner a bilhop, named 
Cameleac, and carried him with them to their lhips. He was after¬ 
wards redeemed for the fum of forty pounds, which king Edward 
ordered to be paid to the Danes for that purpofe f. 

While thefe Danifh forces were buiy in pillaging the borders of The Danes 0- 
Herefordlhire, the people of that county rofe in arms, and being vertlvown ‘ 
joined by the inhabitants of Gloucefterfliire, they fell upon the Danes, 
and, after a bloody battle, put them to flight, with the lofs of Hroald, 
one of their leaders, and the brother of Ochtor. The remnant that 
efcaped took refuge in a wood, where, being furrounded by the Saxons, 
they were compelled to give hoftages, and promife to depart im¬ 
mediately.—At the fame time king Edward, with his army, lay not 
far off, upon the fouth of the Severn, in order to fecure the paffes in 
that part of the country, as far as the Avon. By this means the Danes 
were fo confined, that they did not dare openly to make any attack 
upon the Saxon territories ; however, they twice ventured, under cover 
of the night, to land, but were repulfed with fuch lois, that, their 
numbers were greatly reduced; therefore, finding no hopes of fuc- 
ceeding, they embarked on board their lhips, and failed to an ifland 
called Bradanrelice, where they were driven to fuch diftrefs for want of 
food, that many of thole who had efcaped from the battle perilhed by 
famine; however, in the Autumn they left the ifland, and taking to • 
their lhips, went over into Ireland, where they refided J. 


* Hen. Hunt. &c. 


f Chron.. Sax. 


I Ibid. 


The. 
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Thurcyfei, the The fame year king Edward, with his army, went to Buckingham, 
SkbgEWd* where he ftaid one month, and built two cattles, one on each fide of 
the Oufe j and before he left that place, Thurcytel, ^aUanifh chief, 
with the leaders and principal people inhabiting -Bedfordlhire and 
Northampton, fubmitted themfelves to him of their own accord, and 
fought his protection *. 

A. D. 919. The year following king Toward went with his army into Bedford- 
Kir Edward an d took poffeffion of -the town of Bedford, where he ftaid one 
€ oes S to Bedford month, and at the fame time caufed another town to be erected on the 
fouth fide of the Oufe. 

A. D. 920. The fummer following the king went again to Maldon in ElTex, 
^any Danes p which town he repaired and fortified. About the fame time, Thurcytel, 
^France? S S ° the banifh chief, having firft obtained permiflion of the king, patted 
over into France, with as many of his countrymen as chofe to follow 
his fortune —The prudent meafures which Edward had purfued for 
the defence of his kingdoms, had been fuch, that this chief had but 
little hopes of making his ftay in England advantageous to him; 
which, without doubt, was the caufe of his leaving it, in fearch of 
more profperous adventures. 

A. D. 921. Early in the following year, king Edward rebuilt the city of Tofe- 
Danes break Ceafter J, in Northamptonfhire; he alfo conftrufted another city not 
the 9 peace, re and far from it, called Wigingamere.—Thefe proceedings alarming the 
their fuccefs. £) anes w ho inhabited Leicefter and Northampton, they broke their 
covenants of peace foon after the departure of king Edward, and laid 
fiege to Tofeceafter, aflaulting it for the fpace of one whole day; but 
the inhabitants of the city valiantly defended themfelves, and the 
people refiding round about being alarmed, gathered an army together, 
and hatted to the relief of the befieged. The Danes therefore, fearful 
©f the event, raifed the fiege by night, and retreated; but the 
befieged, being now joined by thofe fuccours which came to their 
afiiftance, purfued them with great alacrity, and furprized them at a 
place between Burnewuda and Tiglefbyrig §. After a trifling fkirmilh, 
the Danes were entirely routed, and a great number of prifoners, as 
well as the greateft part of their cattle and baggage, fell into the 
hands of the Saxons ||. 

^breai^the* About the fame time the Danes who inhabited Huntingdon (being 
peace. joined by others from the kingdom of the Ea,ft Angles) left their 


* Chron. Sax. $. Birnwood and Ajlfbury; vide Milton 

t Ibid. .Hift. Eng. fol. 256. 

i Now Towccfer. || Cliron. Sax.—Chron. Marin. S 0:11s. 

former 
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former fituaCion, and went to Temsford, where they built a ftrong 
fortification* and began from thence to make excursions, and annoy 
the bordering country. Not Jong after, they began their march to 
attack the city of Bedford; but the inhabitants of that city, affifted by 
fome fuccouts from the places adjoining, rufhed on the enemy, and 
put them to flight with confiderable lofs *. 

Soon after the above expedition, a large army of the Danes, from The D.nes 
Mercia and the Eaft Angles, marched to the new-built city of Wigin- *^” w ® v # er ' 
gamere, to which they laid clofe. fiege for one whole day; but the 
garrifon within refilled their efforts with fuch vigilance and bravery, 
that, having no hopes, of fuccefs, they left the city, and retreated, 
driving away all the cattle-which they found in their way.—Thefe 
proceedings of the Danes.enraged the Saxons* who, collecting an army 
from the different towns which lay round about the Danifli fortification 
at Temsford,. laid fiege to that place, and took it by aflault, notwith- 
ffanding the valiant refiftance which was made by the Danes. The 
Saxons, in this engagement, flew the Danifh king, together with Toglos- 
and Mannan, two earls, and as many more as.made refiftance; the reft 
were taken prifoners, and carried away by the conquerors f. 

The great fuccefs which had hitherto accompanied the attempts of Coichsfter 
the Saxons againft their enemies, encouraged the inhabitants.of Surrey, Danes. 1 ™" 
of Kent, and part of Eflex, to unite their forces, and revenge, in 
fome fort, the injuries they had fuftained. They accordingly marched 
into Eflex, and laid fiege to the town of Colcheft'er, in that county,. 
which was then in pofiefiion of the Danes. The befieged made a 
long and gallant refiftance; but at laft, by the unwearied alfiduity of ‘ 
the Saxons, it was wan by aflault, and all that were found therein 
were put to the fword. However, many of the Danes, when they 
found that the town could be no longer held, got away over the 
walls, and fo e leaped from the fury of the Saxons 4:. 

The town had not been long in the pofiefiion of the - Saxons; before The Danes a-, 
a ftrong party of the Danes arrived- from the kingdom of the Eaft sain overcome. 
Angles to fuccoiir their countrymen, and oblige the Saxons to raife 
the fiege; who feeing they came too late to be of any fervice, 
altered their courfe, and, going towards Maldon, befieged that 
town; but the Saxon forces from the adjacent places coming time 
enough to fuccour the inhabitants, the Danes, left the place ; but the 
Saxons purfued them with fuch alacrity, that they loft feveral thoufand 
men in their retreat §. 

In the mean time the main army, under the conduft of king Edward, TheDanes r U b- 
marched to Palham upon the Oufe, where they remained to guard the £j wa t ,° d kins 
country whilft a ftone wall was building round the city of Tofeceafter. ww * 


* Chroh. Sax. 
t. Ibid. 


J Chron. Sax. 
$ Ibid. 


Whilft 
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" Whilft Edward lay at Pafham, Thurferth, -a Danifli chief, with other 
lords, and their army, which lay round about the country to the north, 
as far as Weolud, came to him, and placed themfelves under his pro- 
teftiom From thence he went with another part of his army (many of 
his forces having been difmiffed at their earned: requeft) to Hunting¬ 
don, which city he repaired, and all the people round about the coun¬ 
try returned again to their obedience, and fought his protedtion. After 
this the king went into Eflex, and repaired the town of Colchefter— 
After which all the Danes inhabiting the Eaft or Weft Angles, fub- 
mitted to king Edward; as did the army which lay at Grantbrige, all 
of them fwearing allegiance to him both by'Tea and by land *. 

A. D. 922. The following Summer, king Edward marched his army to Stam- 
Xin raward f° rci in Lincolnfhire, where he built a ftrong fortrefs. upon the fouth 
goes' to Scam- fide of the river, and all the inhabitants round about that part of the 
ford ' country came thither, and voluntarily fubmitted to him f. 

The death of During the abode of Edward at Stamford, his filter Ahthelfled, go- 
iEtheifled. -vernefs of Mercia, the widow of jEthered, the earl of that province, 
:died at Tamworth in Warwicklhire, and was buried in the monaftery 
of St. Peter, in the town of Glocefter, founded in the life time of 
her hufband by their joint confent and afiiftance.—This remarkable 
woman, after the deceafe of her hufband, not only took upon her the 
government of Mercia, but alfo greatly aflifted her brother in his wars, 
and contributed not a little to the fuppreflion of the Danes. Such of 
thefe infurgents as lay .round .the borders of her dominions, fhe brought 
under fubjedtio'n, and alfo conquered a part of the Wellh, as hath 
been already obleryed.; and in order the better to fecure her territories 
from the affaults and -encroachments of her enemies. Hie prudently 
eredted a great number of towns and fortrefles in the moft convenient 
.places, which Ihe fupplied with ftrong garrifons, and proper ammuni¬ 
tion J. She left behind, her only one child (a daughter) at whofe birth 
her pains were fo violent that ever after Ihe abfented herfelf from her 
hulband’s bed, declaring Ihe would not again expofe herfelf to the like 
torture. This daughter did not fucceed her mother in her govern¬ 
ment; for after .the death of Ethelfled, king Edward took the whole 
kingdom of Mercia into his own hands §. 


* Chron. Sax. 
f Ibid. 

jAmongft the reft of her works, the fol¬ 
lowing feem to be the chief. She repaired 
the city of Chefter ; and built the towns of 
Tamworth, Litchfield, Stafford, Warwick, 
Shrewfbury, Finborow, Wcddelbury, Ed- 


hury, and Legeceafter, hefidcs a vaft num¬ 
ber of caftles, &c. one of the chief of 
which was built upon the banks of the ri¬ 
ver Merfey, called Runcornc; befides thefe 
Ihe alfo made a bridge over the Severn. 

§ Chron. Sax. &c. 
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No fooner was: Edward poflefied of Mercia, than Howell, Cledauc, t |^^ ci 0 a f ns » 
andjeothwel, kings of North Wales, fubmitted themfelves to him ; North waie>, 
after which he went with his army to the town of Nottingham, which kin ® 

he repaired, and fortified, when all the inhabitants of Mercia, as well war ' 
Danes as Saxons, came -thither and fwore fealty to him,*,. 

King Edward fupported,. with the higheft degree of prudence, the A. D. 923. 
great fuccefs that accompanied his expeditions; and the daily increafe The rudence 
of his glory, fa. far from flattering his .pride or vanity, or lulling him pfktogEdwud. 
into a ftate of indolence, feems to have contributed to make him 
more ailiduous in his endeavours to fecure the peace of his fubjefts, 

and, with a powerful arm, to maintain the conquefts he had won.- 

'About the Autumn of the following, year, in which he reduced the 
Mercians, he marched with his army into Chefhire, where he caufed a 
town, called Thelwall, to be built- and fortified ; and whilft he abode 
there, another part of his army.was fent from Mercia into Northum¬ 
berland,, in order to repair and fortify the town of Manchefter f. 

About the middle of the following Summer,. he went again to Not- A. D. 924. 
tingham, and built another town oppofite to it,. on the other fide the Northumber . 
river, over which he eredled a bridge, in order to facilitate the commu- land, and other 
nication between the town new built and the old one. From Notting- 
ham he marched northward into the. Pifts land as far as a place called 
Bedecanwillan, where he alfo caufed a city to be built, which he 
ftrongly fortified ; and during his ftay there, the king of the Scots did 
homage to him; as did all the Scottifh nation.—At the fame time Reg- 
winald and Eadulfes, two Danifh princes, together with all the inha¬ 
bitants of Northumberland,, whether Saxons or Danes, fubmitted to 
him.Ji as.did alfo the king of a certain people in thofe parts called. 
Stnecledweal.a§, with all his fubjedts. 

The year following, after a glorious reign of twenty-fi'vd years, king A D. 925. 
Edward died, in the fifty-fourth year of his age, at a place called Fa- and 

rington in Berkfhire. His body was conveyed to Winchefter, and fo- Edward! 


* Sax. Chrpn.- 
f Ibid. &c. 

t The homage thus done-to king. Ed¬ 
ward was riot,, fays Milton, undeferved; 
for Buchanan himfelf confefles that he, 
with a fmall number of men compared to 
his enemies, overthrew, in a great battle, 
the whole united power of Scots and Danes, 
flew many of the Scottifh nobility, and 
forced Malcomb, whom Conftantine, the 
cottifli king, had made general, to fave 
cjmfelf by flight, fore wotmded—but he fo 
V0L1.II, 


far confounds times and actions, as to 
make this battle the fame with that fought 
by iEthelftan, A. D. 938. Milton, page 
259. , The Saxon annals make no mention 
of any battle, nor any other authentic 
writer. 

j Thefe Camden thinks were part of 
the North Welfh inhabiting Stratcluid in 
Denbighfhire; but fays Milton, in his his¬ 
tory of England, they were rather (per¬ 
haps) the .Britifh people of Cumberland. 

lemnly 
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v lemnly buried in the new church there, founded by his father iElfred, 
and compleated by himfelf. * 

of h kin ^dwara This noble prince far exceeded his father in power and extent of do- 
o m S wara. m j n j on . was not equal to him in learning. His valour, how¬ 

ever, which he frequently exerted in the defence of his country, and 
.the prudence with which he fecured his conquefts, made him juftly 
amiable to his fubjefts. His difpofition feems to have been mild and en¬ 
dearing *, and his ambitious views were fo bounded by moderation, that 
they always terminated in the welfare of his fubjedts, which feems at 
all times to have been the chief, if not the only object that excited his 
undertakings. Almoft the whole ifland of Britain was fubjedt to him, 
and the kings of the feveral parts payed him homage, fo that none of 
his anceftors ever extended their conquefts fo far, or fat upon the throne 
with equal glory. 

The concubine King Edward had but two wives, for Egvina, with whom he firft 
of kjn 0 Edward. co j ia j3i te( j j j 3 faid, by hiftorians in general, to have been his concu¬ 
bine j\ She was a lady. of mean, parentage, but of Angular beauty, 
and had been brought up by the woman who nurfed Edward while 
•he was an infant. It one day happened, that, as he was hunting 
he called upon his nurfe, where he beheld this damfel, and being 
. fmitten with her charms, took her fecretly to his bed £. Some have 

thought, and perhaps not unjuftly, that he was really married to her, 
•but becaufe of her low birth, and that he feared the anger of his father, 
who was then living, the marriage was kept fecret. However this 
nnay be, he had by her, according to report, two fons and one daughter. 

iEthelftan §, the eldeft fon, fucceeded his father in the kingdom, 
•and he was, by riElfred his grandfather, made a knight, which cere¬ 
mony the king performed with his own hands. 


This is ftrongly evinoed (if the anec¬ 
dote be true) by a quotation from William 
Mapoeus given by Speed : “ What time, 
fays he, Edward the Elder lay at Aufteline, 
and Leolin prince of Wales, at Bethelley, 
intending a parley - Leolin refufed to come 
down, or to crofs the Severn; whereupon 
Edward took boat, and -entered the river 
towards him ; which, when Leolin faw, 
•and knew who he was, he caft offhis rich 
robe wherewith he was clad, and which he 
had prepared for that royal affembly, and 
entered the river breaft high, where, claim¬ 
ing tiie boat, with a fubmiflive emhrace, 
he faid —* Moft fage king, thy humility 
‘ hath overcome my infolence, and thy 
•* wifdom hath triumphed over my folly; 
‘ come, fit upon my neck, which I have 
•* (fool as I am) lifted up againft thee., fo 


* fhalt thou enter into that land which 

* thine benign mildnefs hath this day made 
‘ thy own.’ So after he had taken him 
upon his Ihoulders, and carried him on 
fhere, he would needs have him fit down 
upon his royal robe, and fo putti ng his 
hands jointly into his, did him homage. 
Speed Chron. p.. 335.” 

f Alured Rivalen calls her “ Nobiliflima 
“ Fa'.mina Egvina.” 

X This ftory is related by Malmfbmy, 
and other writers. Vid. Malmfb. lib. z. 
cap. 6. de Geftis Reg. Angl. 

§ John Pike in vet. MS. Julius L.6. 
fays, that Aithclftan was the fon of queen 
Elfleta, wife of king Edward, and with 
him the author of the Scala Chronica agrees; 
and yet afterwards declares that Aithcli- 
taqwas abaftard. 

Jtlfretl* 
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'the youhgerfon, is faid to have been beloved by his father 
Edward beyond any of his children, infomuch that he caufed him to be 
crowned in his-own life-time, and made him partner with him in the go¬ 
vernment ; but he died foon after thefe honours were conferred upon him, 
and long before the death of his father. He was firft buried in the mo- 
riafiery of Winchefter, from whence he was afterwards removed to Hyde- 

Edi’tha, the daughter, was, in the life-time of her brother iEthelftan, 
married to Sithric, the Danifh king of Northumberland. 

The firft wife of Edward was El fled, the daughter of a Saxon earl The firft V!i ^ 
named Ethelhdme, and fuppofed to have been a man of great repute 
in the court of Alfred, being fent ambaffador from that prince to 
Rome. By this lady he had two fons and fix daughters. 

Elfward, or Ethelward, the eldeft fon, who was born in the beginning' 
of his father’s reign, was carefully educated and inftrudred in the liberal 
arts. The promifing difpofition of this young prince led many to expe6t 
that he would fucceed his father in the throne, which appeared veiy 
probable; but dying fuddenly a Ihort time after him, at Oxford, he 
was carried to Winchefter, and buried at the fame place, and at the 
fame time,, with his father.. 

Edwine, the younger fon, came to an unfortunate end, during the 
reign of his brother dEthelftan. 

Elfleda, the eldeft daughter, was a nun in the monaftery of Ramfey, 
fituated upon the banks of the river Teft in Southamptonfliire, where 
Ihe became abbefs, and there died, and was buried. 

Egvina, the fecond daughter, was married to Charles the third, fir- 
named the Simple, king of France, by whom Ihe hau iffue, Lewis the 
third, who was educated at the court of his uncle .Ethelftanj and Gil- 
let, a daughter, afterwards married to Rollo the N ortnan, wiio had 
with her the dukedom of Normandy confirmed upon him. Egvina 
furvived her hufband,. and was afterwards married to Herbert, ear] of 
Vermandys ; but this marriage difpleafed. the nobility, and alfo fo 
much difgufted Lewis, her fon, that he purfued her.on her journey to 
meet her hufband, and brought her back. 

Ethelhild, the third daughter, took upon her the vow of virginity, 
and became a nun in the monaftery of Wilton in the county of Wilts. 

Eldelhild, the fourth daughter, was married to Hugh the Great, 
earl of Paris, and conftable of France, in the year 926, and died be¬ 
fore her hufband without any iffue. 

Edgith, the fifth daughter, was married to Otho, fon of Henry, 
emperor of Saxony. She died before her hufband at the city of Qued- 
lingburgh in Saxony, the 27th of Auguft, 947, and was buried in a 
chapel in the fame city which herfelf had built. 

Elgiva, the fixth and laft daughter, was, with her filter, Edgith, 
fent into Saxony, where lire was honourably entertained at the court of 
the emperor. Henry, and was, after the marriage of her filler to Otho, 

H 2 the 
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the emperor’s fon, herfelf married to an Italian nobleman, whole name 
is not recorded. 

Thefecondwife. The fecond wife of king Edward was named Edgiva, the daughter 
and hifi^e ar byof a Kentilh earl named Sigeline. She was married to him in the year 
J:er. - 916 , being the fixteenth of his reign, and ihe out-lived him nearly 

forty years. By this lady he had two fons, and two daughters. 

Edmund, the eldeft fon, was born in the year 921, and after the de- 
ceafe of his father, was educated under the immediate tuition of his 
mother. He fucceeded his half brother iEthelftan in the kingdom. 

Edred, the youngeft fon, was born in the year 923, being alfo edu¬ 
cated under the inlpedtion of his mother, and upon the death of his bro¬ 
ther Edmund, he mounted the throne of WelTex. 

Eadburg, die eldeft daughter was, in her infancy, fent by her father 
to a monaftery in Wiltlhire, where Ihe became a nun, and was famous 
for her piety. In the fame monaftery Ihe died, and was buried. It is 
reported of this maiden, that her father made trial of her inclina¬ 
tions in the following extraordinary manner:—He caufed to be fet 
before her the richeft drefies, with trinkets and jewels, and every 
requilite to adorn the perfon in the moft fumptuous and attracting 
manner. He then Ihewed her the New Teftament, with fome 
other religious books, and bid her chufe whether Ihe would rather have 
thofe fine ornaments, or the books. Though yet an infant, without 
any hefitation, dhe chofe the books. This circumftance fo highly 
delighted her father (who thought that the will of heaven concerning 
the child was thereby declared) that he caught her up in his arms in an 
extafy of joy, and kilfed her, faying, “ Go, in the name of God, whi- 
“ ther he hath been pleafed to call thee.”—And accordingly he fent 
her inftantly to the religious houfe. 

Edgiva, the fecond and laft daughter, is faid to have been married 
,to Lewis prince of Acquitain. 


iETHEL- 
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iETHELSTAN. 


The Eighth Monarch of the Heptarchy. 


T HE Hidden death of Elfward, the elder fon of Elfleda, firfl wife A. D. 925. 

of king Edward (who died fo foon after his father as to be buried Treafon of 
with him) caufed an immediate alteration in the affairs of the ftatje; fred difcovered 
for, as he was greatly beloved by the people, it was generally fuppofed 
that he would have fucceeded his father. Edwine, the other fon of 
king Edward by Elfleda, was too young to take upon him the admi- 
niftration of the affairs of the kingdom j and the two fons by his laft 
wife, Edgiva, were as yet but infants. A£thelftan, his eldeft fon, 

(reported to be illegitimate) was therefore advanced to the throne *, 
but not without a powerful oppofition, which was formed againft him 
in favour (as is fuppofed) of young Edwine.-—The chief promoter of 
this fedition was a nobleman named ALlfred, who, with his accom¬ 
plices, had determined to feize upon him whilft he abode at Winchefter, 
and put out his eyes j but the plot being accidentally difcovered to the 
friends of iEthelflan, he efcaped their malice, and dElfred, the prin¬ 
cipal confpirator, was takeh into cuflody: but he pofitively denying 
his being concerned in any defign againfl the prince, was, by his com¬ 
mand, fent to Rome, that he might clear himfelf from the accufation 
by a folemn oath, which, on his arrival there, he took before the altar 
of Saint Peter, in the prefence of pope John the Tenth. This oath 
was no fooner taken by Alfred, than he fell down in flrong convulfions, 
and being carried out of the church by his own fervants, expired three 
days after, when the pope refufed to permit him to be buried, until 
he had received permiflion to do it from iEthelftan f*. 

In the mean time JEthelftan, having thus efcaped the fnare which The coronation 
his enemies had laid for him, was, by his friends, conveyed to Kingfton of iEtheUUl1 - 
upon Thames, where he was crowned king, by Athelmus, archbifhop 
of Canterbury, upon a high ftage eredted for that purpofe in the 


* According to Malmibury, king Ed- —Malmf. dc Geih Reg. Angl. lib. 2. 
ward, by his lalt will, declared thatAEthel- cap. 6. 
lian fliould inherit the kingdom after him. + Malm/b. ut fup. 


market- 
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market-place, that he might be the better feen by the multitude, who 
expreffed great joy and fatisfadtion at his advancement. The ceremo¬ 
nies attending his coronation are faid to have been conduced with 
much more pomp and folemnity than had been ufed before for any one 
of his anceftors *.—He began his reign in the year 925, the fame in 
which his father deceafed. 

A. D. 926. Not long after the coronation of Atthelftan,. the Danes who refided. 
The Danes in * n Northumberland began to make frefh difturbances, and fome of 
Northumber-' them, under the conduct of a chieftain (who bore the title of a king) 
land break the namec [ Reginald, befieged the city of York,, and took it. In the 
P ^ Ce ’ mean time another Danifh chief, named Sithric, murdered his brother 
Nigell, and ufurping the dominion over the Northumbers, went with 
an army into Cheshire* and took Davenport, by force, from the 
Saxons.—What were the. fteps. taken by Aithelftan and his fubjedts, in 
order to revenge this breach of peace, is- not recorded; however, not 
long after, a peace was-concluded between the Danes and the Saxons,, 
and Editha,' the lifter of JEthelftan, was given in marriage to Sithric, 
who, as fome report* upon that, occafion embraced the Chriftian 
faith 

A. D. 927. The year following the above marriage, Sithric died j and his two 
fons, Anlaf and Godfert (who were greatly offended at their father’s 
If'VthHc f de!renouncing his religion* which they imagined was. done chiefly by the 
feated. inftigations of his wife) in order to revenge themfelves, having perfuaded 

the Northumbers to join them, they began hoftilities in the north, and 
proceeded to open rebellion. Editha* Sithric’s,- widowed queen, im¬ 
mediately after the death of her hulband, returned to her brother, and 
being defirous of fpending the remainder, of her days in religious 
exercifes, Ihe obtained of her brother, by gift, a portion of ground at 
Tamworth in Warwicklhire, wjiere lhe built a monaftery for nuns, and 
refided therein till her death J.—In the mean time Tbthelftan, as foon 
as he received information of the death of Sithric, and of the mutiny 
of his two fons, marched with his army into Northumberland, 
where proving victorious, the rebellious parties were difperfed, and 
Anlaf fled into Ireland, whilft his. brother Godfert took, refuge in 
Scotland 


* Malmfb. lib. 2. cap. 6., 
t S. Dunelm—Chron. Urivallenfis.— 
Ghron. Lindisforn, &c. 

% The Scottifh writers call this lady 
Beatrice, and fable of her, that (he caufed 
her hulband to be poifoned, for which of¬ 


fence 1lie was taken by the. two fons of 
Sithric, and put to a cruel death; in re¬ 
venge of which, war was by the Saxons 
commenced again!! them. But all this is 
an idle tale, taken from He&orBoetius. 

§ S. Dunelm, &c. . 


After 
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After this defeat, the Northumbers were reduced to obedience, and A. D. 932. 
fome time elapfed in peace; fo that iEthelftan had leifure to attend The death of 
to his affairs at home, where the praifes which were daily bellowed he man's bro- 
upon his brother Edwine excited his jealouly. This prince, who was ther ‘ 
now advancing towards manhood, was of fuch an amiable difpofition, 
that he was highly beloved by the people in general. This alarmed 
the jealoufy of ALthelftan, who, fearing perhaps that his brother might 
hereafter fet up his claim againft him, confidered his feat on the 
throne as precarious, till fome means were devifed of removing Edwine 
from any attempts of that kind ; and therefore he formed the defign of 
-deftroying the haplefs prince* 

Seven years after the defeat of the two fons of Sithric, ^Ethelftan a. D. 934. 
commenced war againft the Scots ■, and the reafon afiigned for this 
undertaking was, that Conftantine, the Scottilh king, had openly <£otiand ,lgS imtf 
received and protedted the feditious Godfert, his enemy, and refufed Cumberland do 
to deliver him up. He therefore, with a powerful army, and a large t h 2 ° t0 
fleet of Ihips, attacked Scotland both by fea and land, and laid the 
country wafte. His army, upon the land, proceeded as far as Dun- 
feoder and Watermorej and his fleet, by fea, as far as Caithnefs.— 
Conftantine, feeing the alarming turn which his affairs had taken, 
was refolved to fubmit himfelf to JEthelftan, which Godfert being 
informed of, he made his efcape from Scotland; and Conftantine., 
joined by Eugenius, king of Cumberland, met rEthelftan at a place 
called Dacor, in that province, where they fubmitted themfelves, and 
did him homage, offering him their crowns, which he reftored to 
them. 


* The common flory is, that this young then, and particularly Milton ; ■“ for ” (fays 
prince was, by his brother’s command, put he) “ this very ftory Malmlbury ” (the m'oft 
into a little boat, without any tackle, ac- authentic author by whom it is mentioned) 
companied by only one perfon, and in “ confelles to be fung in old fongs, not 
this condition fent out to fea. The prince, “ read in warrantable authors; and Hun- 
fceing no hopes of gaining the Ihore, in a “ tingdon fpeaks as of a fad accident to 
fit of defpair, call himfelf overboard, and “ ^Ethelflan, that he loll: his brother Ed- 
was drowned; but the attendant, being “wine by fen, for the more credible is, 
endued with more patience, making ufe of “that .ZEthelftan, as is written by all, 
his hands (Malm (bury fays his feet) by way “ tenderly loved and bred up the reft of his 
of oars, at lall regained the Ihore, and fo “ brethren, of whom he had no lefs caufc 
laved his life. In the mean time the dead “ to be jealous.” Milt. p. 263.---However 
body of the prince being call alhore upon this may be, JEthclllau lecmed to have la¬ 
the coaft of Flanders, was taken up by mented forcly his brother’s death, and alfo 
•Adulfe, earl of Boloine, his coufin german, lent great prefents to Adulf, for the ho- 
and (being known) was by him honourably nourable interment which he had given to 
interred.—However, fome authors have cn- the dead body. Vide W. Malmlb. lib. 2. 
deavoured to make it appear thatAJthclftan cap. 6. 
was quite innocent of the death of his bro- 


Conftantinc, 
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A. D. 938. Conftantine, however, notwithftariding this fubmiliion to iEthelftan, 
The battle of was highly exafperated at his invafion of Scotland, and, with a view of 
Bxunanburh. revenging the injuries he had fuftained, he invited Anlaf*, the other 
ton of Sithric, who had taken refuge in Ireland, to come to his affift- 
ance. This invitation he chearfully accepted,, and,, with 615 fhips, 
came over to his aid. Conftantine alfo perfuaded the king of Cum¬ 
berland to join him: fo that, with the whole power of Scotland, and 
the afliftance of thofe from Cumberland and Ireland, he thought him- 
felf fufficiently ftrong to throw off the made of peace, and recom¬ 
mence hoftilities againft the Saxons-- Accordingly, about four years 
after the commencement of the peace, which had been figned between 
dEthelftan and him, he and his confederates, entered the Humber with 
their fleet, and began to deftroy the neighbouring country.:—YEthelftan 
in the mean tisne was not idle; for, on the firft account, of his enemies 
having taken the field againft him, he aflembled his army, and, in 
company with his brother Edmund, marched to oppofe them. Both 
armies, met at a place called Brunanburh, where was fought the 
bloodieft battle that had been recorded in the preceding annals of 
England; for it was fupported, with great obftinacy on both fides, 
from the morning till the evening. dEthelftan,. however, in the end 
proved victorious, although at the expence of many of his belt foldiers; 
but on the vanquilhed fide, the lofs was prodigious. Five kings were 
flain upon the field of battle, together with feven of Anlaf’s chief 
leaders, and Froda, aNorman earlf..—Anlaf, with the fmall remainder 
of his troops, fled to their .fliips, and returned to Ireland. As for 
Conftantine,. according to the report of fome authors, he was flain in 
the battle £ 5 but others affirm that he efcaped §, and was afterwards 
reftored to his throne by the clemency of YEthelftan, who at the fame 
time declared, that it was more honourable to make a king than to be 
one ||. 

After the battle of Brunanburh, YEthelftfh marched with his army 
into North Wales, where he overcame Ludwal, the Wellh king, and 
conquered the country} but he afterwards reftored Ludwal to his 
throne, who did him homage at the city of Hereford, and covenanted 
to pay him yearly a tribute of twenty pounds of gold, three hundred 
pounds of filver, and twenty-five thoufand head of oxen f, befides a. 
certain number of hawks and hunting, dogs., 

* Some ftilc him king of Ireland and § Chron. Sax. 
the Ifles ; vid. Malmfb. || Malmlb. de Geft. Angl. lib. z. cap. 6 . 

f Thus fays the Saxon Chronicle ; but Thus Malmlb.—The Chron. Urival- 

Malmlhury fays five kings and twelve len. has it, “ Quinque millia beftiarum.” 
leaders. The fame alfo an old French MS. in the 

$ Chron. Urivallen. Monaft. S. Du- Cotton Library, mark’d Galba, E. 3. has 
lydifl- &c. it, “ V. mille vaches.” 


Upon 
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Upon his return home to WefTex, iEthelftan expelled the Cornifh 
Britons from the city of Exeter, and drove them further towards the 
weft, making the river Tamar the boundary of his dominions j fo that 
his territories were more extenfive than even thofe of his father Ed¬ 
ward had been*. 

Three years after the battle of Brunanburh, yEthelftan died at the A. D. 941. 
town of Glocefter, the feventeenth day of October, A. D. 941, after an ^ ^ 
honourable reign of fixteen years, and was buried with all due cere- burbuof/Echei- 
monies at Malmfbury f.—yEthelftan was thirty years of age when he ftan - 
came to the crown, and forty-fix when he died ; but it does not appear 
that he was ever married, or that he left any children behind him J. 

yEthelftan was a man of middling ftature, extremely well made, of The perfon an« 
a comely and chearful countenance, and of a graceful carriage: his 
hair was yellow, which in thofe days was efteemed a beautiful orna¬ 
ment^.—The courteous difpofition of this prince obtained him the 
love of his friends and his fubjedls, whilft his valour and intrepidity in 
the field made him dreaded by his enemies. In his higheft proiperity 
his moderation was admirable, for when he had conquered his foes he 
forgave them.—His policy and piety are no lefs remarkable; and, if 
we can but fuppofe him innocent of the death of his brother Edwine, 
his whole character will be without a blemifh.—In fhort, fuch was the 
glory with which he held the fcepter of his anceftors, that feveral 
foreign princes fought an alliance with him, fome of them marrying 
his filters, and others fending him rich and valuable prefects. 


* The author of the Book of Lindif- 
forne, quoted by Leland, fcruples not to 
fay, “ Ethelftanus, rex primus omnium 
“ totius Britannias, monarchiam obtinuit.” 
Alfo other authors have declared, that he 
was the firft foie monarch of all the ifland 
of Britain. 

f Malmlbury, Chron. T. Redbourn, 
Bromton, &c. 

t John Rous and others have faid that 
he had a daughter, named Leowat, married 


to Reynburne, earl of Warwick, fen of 
the great Guy of Warwick j but the whole 
of this is but a fufpedted ftory.—Vide 
Speed’s Chron. page 342. 

$ He was, fays an old French MS. 
chronicle of England, “ Le plus beau 
“ bachelor, ke pout eftre & mellur de fun 
“ cors & perfonage, cift on Engleterre,” 
See. —MS. in the Cotton library, marked 
Galba, E. 3. 
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EDMUND. 


The Ninth Monarch of the Heptarchy.. 


A. D.. 941. X TP ON the deceafe of .Ethelftan, his brother Edmund, then bur 
Edmund f UC - eighteen years of age, fucceeded to the throne, and was crowned, 
seeds uis bio- w ith great pomp, at Kingfton upon Thames,, in the year 941 j nor 
thcr - was his youth any objection to his advancement, for his valour had 

been tried at the battle of Brunanburh, where he commanded under 
his brother, and obtained a large fhare in the honour of that fignal 
vidtory. 

A. D. 942. Soon after his coronation, the Danes who were quartered in Mercia 
The Danes lofe began to make fome difturbance in that province; but the year fol- 
lereiai cities, lowing they* were fubdued by Edmund, who took from them the 
towns of Lincoln, Nottingham, Derby, Leicefter, and Stamford, and 
brought all Mercia entirely under his fubjedtion.—In the mean time a 
chief, named Anlaf*, came into Northumberland with a powerful 
army, and, being joined by the Danes who inhabited thofe parts, 
marched fouthward from the city of York, wafting the country and 
pillaging the people. They extended their march to Northampton, 
which city they took, and were met by king Edmund and his army at 
Leicefter. Here a peace was concluded upon without any blood-fhed, 
by the intreaties and management of Odo, archbifhop of Canterbury, 
and Wulftan, archbilhop of York, by which it was agreed that Anlaf 
was to hold all the country to the north of Watling-Street. The fame 
year Anlaf received baptifm, and king Edmund was fponfor at the 
font for him. At the fame time he held Regenolde, another Danilh 
king, whilft the bilhop confirmed him f. 

* By all that can be gathered from the and was put to flight by Edmund. Hun- 
different accounts of thefe and the two fol- tingdon declares he was another, and the 
lowing years tranfattions, it appears very Saxon Chronicle feems to diftinguiih them 
plain, that this Anlaf could not be the fame by calling the latter “ Anlaf,\ /on o/Sitbric, 
with him that was the fon of Sithric, who «« Xnlap, Syhfnicer rUIHl.”—- 
had been fo troublcfome to Aithelftan, and f u b an. 044. 

who alfo began a new revolt, A. D. 944, + Si Dunelm, '&c. 


Anlaf, 
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Anlaf, king of the Northumbrian Danes, died, as it appears, the year A. D. 944. 
after his baptifm, and after him, Anlaf, the fon of Sithric before-men- Northumber . 
tioned, was received by the Danes as their king. He joined Rege- land conquered 
nald, the fon of Guthwurthes, and began a frefti difturbance in the 
North, which obliged king Edmund to take the field again. He 
marched with his army into Northumberland the year following, where 
he fought with fuch fuccefs, that he effedtually quelled the difturbance, 
and compelled the two ringleaders of the revolt, Anlaf and Regenald, 
to leave the land* * * § ; at the fame time he took the government of 
Northumberland into his own hands, and held it without the affiftance 
of a viceroy j\ 

The next year king Edmund, aflifted by Leolin, king of North A, D. 945, 
Wales, entered Cumberland, which was at this time a kingdom by Cumber ia n <i 
itfelf, and inhabited by a fet of people who took every opportunity of conquered, 
plundering the Saxon borders, and thereby occafioned this expedition 
of Edmund. The Cumbrian forces were loon overthrown, and the 
whole country was fubdued by Edmund who gave it to Malculme, 
king of Scotland, to hold of him; and Malculme was thereby bound 
to affift him in his wars, either by fea or land.—Having thus prudently 
fecured the northern parts of his dominions, from whence the molt 
frequent irruptions fprang, he returned toWeffex, and there eftablifhed 
feveral falutary laws for the advantage of his fubje<fts§-. 

The following year king Edmund was flain by a very remarkable A. D. 946. 
accident. As he was fitting at dinner with his nobles, on Saint Au- ^ ^ 
guftine’s day, at Puclechurch in Glocefterlhire U, he faw a thief, named kin g Edmund. 0 
Leof, whom he had condemned to exile, fitting at the table with the 
reft of the guefts, when, arifing inftantly from his feat in great anger, 
he feized upon the culprit, and threw him to the ground. Leof, ima¬ 
gining, from this rough ufage, that the king intended to kill him, 
drew a knife and ftabbed him in the breaft, when the king inftantly 
expired. The attendants, perceiving that the king was flain, prefently 
furrounded the murderer, and killed him, but not till he had wounded 
feveral of thofe who were the foremoft to attack him. The body of 
the king was taken up, and afterwards buried at Glaftonbury<j| with all 
due folemnities. He was murdered in the twenty-third year of his 

* Cliron. Sax. Tub an. 9.(4. || An old French MS. chronicle in the 

f Suirtgu/ui, as in the old hiftorians. Cotton Library, marked Galba, li. 3. and 

j Mat. Weft, fays, that Dunmail, king Will. Thorne, make this accident to have 
of Cumberland, fed the kingdom, but his happened at Canter hurt .—Vide Citron", 
two fons were taken by Edmund, who W. Thorne, cap. 5. fedl. 9. 
caufed their eyes to be put out.-—Mat. W. Thorne fays it was carried to 

Weft. fub. an. 946. Wynton to be buried.—-Vide utfup. 

§ Thefe laws are yet extant. 

I a age, 
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age, after he had reigned rather better than five years j and his death 
was univerfally lamented by his fubjedts. 

The character Edmund was a young man of invincible courage, joined with fin»ular 
cf Edmuiid. p ruc Jence; his difpofition was noble and generous, his behaviour cour¬ 
teous and winning, and all his adtions juft and equitable, Thefe vir¬ 
tues, which fo evidently dilplayed themfelves in his ihort reign, caufed 
him to be highly revered by his fubjedts, who were thence led to form 
the greateft expedtations from his future adminiftration. 

The wife and The wife of Edmund was named Elfgifa, to whom he was married 
Edmund! ki “ s i n the year 941, and in the firft of his reign. The parentage of this 
lady is not recorded; but lhe furvived him many years, leading a life 
of fuch exemplary piety, that, after her death, lhe was honoured with 
the appellation of faint.—By this lady Edmund had two fens, who, 
were too young immediately to fucceed him in the throne j but, after, 
the death of their uncle Eadred, they received that honour. 


EADRED.. 
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E A D R E D; 


The Tenth Monarch of the Heptarchy.. 


E ADWrG and Eadgar, the two fens of Edmund, being too young a. D. 94.6. 

to take upon them the charge of the government, Eadred, their 
uncle, the youngeft fon of king Edward, was appointed their proteftor; f e a e d d ' s ed hil b l r oi 
but he foon afterwards affumed to himfelf the regal dignity, and was ther. 
crowned at Kingfton, the feventeenth day of Auguft, in the year 946, 
by the hands, of Odo, archbifhop of Canterbury, being then in the 
twenty-third year of his age*.. 

The crown was but juft placed upon the head of Eadred, when thexiie Northum- 
inhabitants of Northumberland began a dangerous infurredion, not- brians fubdued> 
withftanding the covenant which had been made between the late king 
Edmund and Malculme king of Scotland, by which the latter Hood 
engaged to keep them in peace. Eadred,. therefore, no foon^r heard 
of the revolt, than he marched with his army into the north, and 
having entirely fubdued the turbulent Northumbrians, he entered 
Scotland, where he met not with the leaft refiftance; but, on the 
contrary, was fhortly after joined by Malculme, who, with all his 
fubje&s, fubmitted to him, and took an oath of allegiance. Thefe 
proceedings foon eftablifhed a peace, which was confirmed between 
the Saxons, the Northumbrians, and the Scots.—The commotions 
thus appealed, Eadred returned with his army into Weffex f.. 

No fooner was Eadred departed, but the Northumbrians, entirely A. D. 947; 
regardlefs of the conditions of the peace which had been concluded The Northum . 
between them and the Saxons, fent prefiing invitations again into briambreakti-,ev 
Ireland, to Anlaf the fon of Sithric, which he complied with, and, peace * 
with a powerful army, entered Northumberland, where he was foon 
chofen king. This title and dignity he held four years J unmolefted 
by Eadred, who probably, knowing the changeable difpofition of the 
Northumbrians, waited quietly to fee what turn the affairs of that 
kingdom would take, and till a more favourable opportunity might 

* Chron. Sax. S.Dunelm. J Ibid. etChron. Lindisforne, et Chron. 

f S. Dunelm, &c. Urivallen. &c. 

offer. 
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offer for him to attack them, when they had weakened themfelves by 
inteftine difcords which, in fad, fhortly after was the cafe. 

A. D. 951. The Northumbrians, after four years peace, began to be diffatisfied 
The d if uiets the king they themfelves had fo lately chofen; fo that forming ftrong 
in' Northum- 5 parties againft him, they at laft depofed him, and purfued him with 
t , o e an n end rOU£ht r *g our > that he was obliged once more to quit the kingdom, and 
take refuge in Ireland, his former afylum. In the mean time, the re¬ 
bellious Northumbrians fet up another chieftain named Eoric to govern 
them in his Head. Whilft thefe feuds were agitating, Eadred col- 
leded his army together, and marched into Northumberland, confidering 
this as a very favourable opportunity to reduce them to obedience. 
The Northumbers hearing of his approach, retreated before him, fo 
that he entered the country without meeting any refiftance. Enraged 
at this policy, he proceeded to wafte the kingdom with fire and fword, 
in order to provoke them to the field; but when he found that all his 
endeavours were fruitlefs, though he had deftroyed many places, and 
burnt the monaftery ofRippon to the ground*, he ordered his army to 
return home. As the l'oldiers were upon their march, which was neg¬ 
ligently made, fome parties ftraggling here and there (not in the leaft 
expecting to meet with any refiftance from an enemy who had hitherto 
fled before them) the rear ward was attacked by the Northumbrians, 
under the condud of Eoric their king, who had diligently watched 
their motions, and kept himfelf ready to fall upon them if he could do 
it advantageoufly. The Saxons were thus furprifed by the policy of 
Eoric, and a confiderable number of them were (lain before they could 
gain the main body of the army, or arrange themfelves in proper or¬ 
der. Thefe proceedings fo highly exafperated Eadred, that he inftantly 
refolved upon returning into the North, at the fame time threatening 
great revenge, which being made known to the Northumbers, and fear¬ 
ing that thofe threats fhould be put in execution, they depofed Eoric 
their king, and fiew Amanaus, the fon of Anlaf, one of their chiefs. 
They then difpatched meffengers to Eadred, with many valuable pre- 
lents, at the fame time declaring their willingnefs to fubmit themfelves 
to his government. This method of proceeding had the defired efil'd:; 
for Eadred, pleafed with the gifts which he had received, accepted of 
.their fubmifiion, and a peace was foon after concluded between both 

parties.-From this time the whole kingdom of Northumberland 

ceafed to be governed by kings of their own, and the management of 
that ftate was committed to the care of earls, who were eleded for 
that purpofe; and Ofulph was, by Eadred’s command, the firft that 
aflumed that office f. 

* S. Dunelm. f Ibid. & Chron. Lindisforme, & Chron. Urivallen, &c. 
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The fame year Wulftan, archbilhop of York, was fufpedted of hav-J f h ^ 
ing countenanced the revolt of the Northumbers *, and was likewife f on ed. 
accufed of being acceflary to the murder of fome citizens of Thetford 
in revenge of the death of Adelm an abbot, who had been (lain in that 
city fome time before.—On thefe fufpicions,. Eadred caufed him to be 
committed to prifon; however, not long after the eftablifhment of the 
peace between the Saxons and the Northumbers, he was fet at liberty, 
and reftored to his former dignity f. 

Eadred, after his return from his fecond expedition into Northum-A. D. 955. 
berland, enjoyed his crown in perfect tranquillity for the fpace offour dea £ 
years, which he fpent not idly; for he feems to have been anxious for Eadred. ° 
the welfare of his fubje&s, being a ftridt obferver of the laws, and an 
impartial adminiftrator of juftice. But falling lick in the very flower 
of his youdi, he died, greatly lamented by his fubjedts, in the year 
955, after a fhort reign of nine years, and in the thirty-fecond of his 
age, when his body was buried in the cathedral church of Winchefterj;. 

In valour and in prudence this prince equalled any of his brethren, chmaer of 
in piety and religious duties he excelled them it is true indeed that Eadred * 
he was often led by his zeal for religion to give countenance to various 
idle fuperftitions, for he not only fubmitted to all the decrees of the 
clergy, but fuffered even his own body to be chaftifed by Dun flan, 
abbot of Glaftenbury, who flood very high in his favour. His fteady 
adherence to juftice, and the protedlion which he conftantly afforded 
to the diftreiied, juftly entitled him to the efteem which he enjoyed 
whilft living, and the good report that was made of him after his de- 
ceafe. 

The wife of Eadred is not mentioned in the ancient records; butTheimieof 
it appears that he had two fons, one named iElfred, and the other Eadred ' 
Beorthferd, who are only known by their names being annexed to Cer¬ 
tain charters of their father’s §. 

* W. Malmfbury. various others, in an old MS preserved in 

+ S.Dunelm. the Cotton Lib. marked Cladius B. vi. 

£ J- Redbourne. After this name is put “ fil. regis,” which.. 

§ TJiefq charters are yet extant, amongft is authority fufficient. 


EADWIG, 
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The eleventh Monarchy of the Heptarchy. 


A. D. 955. A FTER the death of Eadred, his nephew Eadwig, the eldeft fonof 
The coron i Edmund, fucceeded to the throne. He was crowned at Kingfton by 

of Ead\Ws. atl0n Odo s acchbifhop of Canterbury, in the year 955, being at that time but 
juft turned of thirteen years of age. The ancient authors, in general, 
have aceufed this young prince of great irregularities, and fcruple not 
to declare that on the very day of his coronation, he withdrew himfelf 
from the company of his nobles, in order to wanton privately with a 
nearJkinfwoman of his*, who had proftituted herfe-lf to him. This pro¬ 
ceeding of the king offended the nobility in general, but more efpe- 
cially the clergy, who fent Dunftan, the boldeft man amongft them, 
to perfuade the king from the embraces of his favourite. Dun¬ 
ftan accordingly, with great refolution, entered the chamber where 
the king and iElfgifa (for fo the lady was named) were^fitting, and 
after rebuking her very feverely, he laid hold of the king’s hand, and, 
by force and perfuafion, led him back to the banquet. 

A. D. 956. However, though the boldnefs which Dunftan had fhewn was at that 
time over-looked, it remained fixed in the memory of iElfgifa, who 
2 TSF never ceafed to perfuade the king againft him, till fhe prevailed on 
dom. him to confent to his banifhment, which the year following fhe ac- 

complifhed f. The revenge of AElfgifa flopped not here ; for fhe fuf- 

* Here we fhould note, that Henry Hun- her husband to be flain that he might the 
tingdon mentions this prince in a much more fecurely enjoy her;—but the ftory 
more favourable light. The account as may well be exploded, fince not mention- 
here given is from William of Malmfbury, ed even by his enemy W. Mamsb. Others 
who was likely more fevere than juft in the allowing the account given above, fay, he 
delineation ofEadwig’s char after ; and that colfabited with the mother of the harlot 
becaufe the nionallery of Malmsbury where- alfo. 

in himfelf was brought up was, by this + Perhaps the true reafon of Dunftan’s 
prince, given to the fecular priefts, or as banifhment was, becaufe he could not 
he terms it, ** made a liable of clerks.” give fo clear an account of the treafure, 
Modern authors have villified the churafter which had been committed to his charge 
of Eadwig Hill more by faying, that on by king Edmund, as could have been ex- 
this day he ravilhed this kinfwomau nguinll pefted ; but on this head more will be faid 
her will, fie being the wife of a nobleman hereafter in the Eccleftallical Hillory, part 
of his realm, and that he afterwards caul'ed. the ad of this volume. 

. fered 
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fered Eadwig to take no repofe till fhe had infpired him with a fettled 
hatred for all the monks. The monaftery where Dunftan had relided was 
dripped of all that was valuable, and the monaftery of Malmlbury 
was given to the fecular priefts *, 

Some time after, Odo, archbilhop of Canterbury, pronounced a fe- A. D. 957. 
paration between the king and his favourite iElfgifa, which he was, at Eadw| .„ lofes 
length, obliged to fubmit to. Notwithftanding which, the affronts he great part of 
had put upon the clergy, and the conftant mifinterpr-etations that were his kill E 4om * 
made of all his actions, alienated the hearts of his fubje&s, but more 
efpecially thofe of Mercia and Northumberland, who openly revolted, 
and fet up his brother Eadgar as king over them, though then a youth 
of only fourteen years of age j fo that to Eadwig was left only the king¬ 
dom of Wellex, bounded by the river Thames. 

Thefe proceedings of his fubje&s, which he could by no means pre- a. D. 959. 
vent, had fuch an effedt upon the fpirits of Eadwig, that he pined away 
with grief, and, about two years after the advancement of his bro- J/Eadwig.’ &c ‘ 
ther, died of a broken heart early in the beginning of the year 959. 

His body was enterred at Winchefter in a new abbey called Hyde, 
erefted without the walls of that city. 

It would be to no purpofe to attempt to delineate the character of His curator 
this prince, fince the monks (who are the only hiftorians of thofe j*° u,t an “ whJ .. 
times) were his profeffed enemies—therefore all his virtues were un- ’ 
doubtedly obfeured, his good intentions mifinterpreted, and his vices 
expofed in the moft aggravated colours j in Ihort, we may, with fome 
juftice conclude, that he was not really fo bad as he is reprefen ted. 

All that can be added of certainty is, that his perfon was fo perfedly 
beautiful, that the epithet of Fair was bellowed upon him. It does 
not appear that he left any iffue behind him f. 


* W. Mabnsb. de Geft. Reg. Angl. lib. 
2. cap. 7. 

f What became o f this lady after the re¬ 
paration is not, I believe, recorded* 
but, notwithftanding the above account, 
fome authors have politively afterted that 
fhe was his lawful wife. Thus Speed, 
quoting John Capgrave, declares as fol¬ 
lows : “ Elfgive, his wife, was a lady of 
“ Angular beauty, nobly defeended ; fome 
u fay rather too near a relation. Her fa- 
“ tlier’s name is not recorded, but her mo- 


K ther was called Ethelgive. She has by 
** fome been fcandalizedas his concubine, 
“ and the only caufer of Dunftan’s ba- 
“ nilhment. However, the monks thought 
“ proper to find fault with his marriage, fo 
“ that an. 3, they forced her to a fepara- 
■*' txon—but of all this the authentic 
authors make no mention; [therefore the 
account muft ftand as above, until fome 
better authority /hall be found than the 
Legends of Capgrave. Vide Speed, Chron, 
fol. 348. 


Vot. II, 
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A. D. 9 ?g. 

Eadgar fuc- 
coc'ils lus bro¬ 
ther. 


The prudence., 
of Eadgar. 


His juilicc. 
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EADGAR, Jirnamed The. Peaceajh e». 
<fhe twelfth Monarch of the Heptarchy.- 


O N the death of Eadwig, Eadgar his brother, who before ruled 
all Mercia and Northumberland; fucceeded to the government 
of the whole kingdom of England, bbing at that time only in the fixteenth 
year of his age. He no fooner afeended the throne than he called Dun- 
ftan out of Flanders (where he had made his abode during the time of his 
exile) and made him one of his chief counfellors *; his others were Ethel- 
wold, abbot of Glaftonbury, and Ofwald, bifhop of Woreefter, every 
one of them great favourors of the monks, and profeffed enemies to 
the fecular clergy. By their advice, Eadgar reftored all thofe honours 
to the monks which they had been deprived of by his brother j by 
which means he foon obtained their commendations.. 

All the time this prince fat upon the throne, a profound peace con¬ 
tinued throughout, his dominions, for which reafon he obtained the 
firname Peaceable; but though he was undifturbed by any war, yet 
was he always well prepared to defend his territories from the attempts 
of his enemies, if their inclinations fhould lead them to commence 
hoftilities; and he not only fecured the internal parts of his domi¬ 
nion, but alfo prudently took care to guard the fea coafts from the 
attacks of any foreign power; to effeft which, lie provided a vaft fleet 
of fliips f, which he divided into four feveral fquadrons. Thcfe were 
Rationed at appointed diftances from each other, failing North, Ealt, 
South, and Weft; and after they had reached the bounds affigned 
them, they returned, and met each other at the place from whence 
they firft fet out. In the Summer time, Eadgar himfelf would ufually 
fail with one fquadron or other, and fee that their duty was properly at¬ 
tended to %. 

During the Winter feafon, Eadgar ufually made the circuit of ins 
kingdom, and vifited all the chief courts of juftice to fee that a clue 


* Malmfbury, See. ofWeftminftcr extends their number to 4800. 

f Hoveden, and others, fay, this fleet % W. Malmsbury de Geft. Reg- An gl. 
confifted of 3600 fail of ihips j but Math. lib. 2. cap. 8. 

regard 
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regard was payed'to the laws, and thatjuftice was equally adminiftered 
by the magiftrates * * * § . Such as he found afliduous and careful he re¬ 
warded j but, on the contrary, he punifhed thofe moft feverely whom 
he found negledtful or unjuft; and as he was a conftant friend and pro¬ 
testor to the poor and opprefled, fo was he as ftriSl in bringing to juf¬ 
tice thofe who were indolent and dilhoneft, by which means thieves 
and vagabonds were almoft totally fuppreffed. Neither would he per¬ 
mit any little ftraggling alehoufes to be kept within his dominions, 
juftly efteeming them as nurferies of indolence and vice ; but made a 
ftriSt law, ordaining that only orre public houfe fhould be allowed in 
any one village or fmall town, and more only in proportion to the 
fize of larger towns or boroughs. In order alfo to ftop the progrefs of 
inordinate drinking, which the Engliih had learned of the Danes, fuch 
regulations as were neceffary were, at the lame time, ordained j\ 

Inftead of the tribute which Asthelftan had impofed upon the Wellh, Tt.e iar.j creed 
Eadgar demanded yearly to be fent to him the Ikins of three hundred lroni wolve4 * 
wolves; by which means (without any expence to his fubjeSh) the 
whole land was, in the fpace of little more than two years, cleared 
from thofe rapacious animals by which it had formerly been much in- 
fefted t 

Thus did Eadgar keep his kingdom in conftant peace and felicity, The effi-fh c .i 
and reftored fuch good order amongft his fubjeSts that great exceftes, 
pilfering, robberies, or murder, or other calamities (the efteefts of the action. 
negleSt of juftice, and the due attention which ought to be paid to the 
execution of the laws) were feldom heard of throughout his dominions; 
and thefe prudent proceedings not only fecured him the hearts of his 
fubjects, but rendered him terrible to his enemies, and highly confe- 
quential to thofe who were tributary to him. 

It may feem extraordinary (yet from the belt authorities -it appears A. D. 973. 
to have been true) that Eadgar, notwithftanding he entered upon the T) rc ,. out . on 
government of the kingdom immediately after the death of his bro- 0 f £ajJ°r.’ K ' 0B 
ther, and took upon him the title and dignity of a king, yet he was 
not crowned until the year 973, being the thirtieth year of his age, 
and the fourteenth of his reign §, when this ceremony was performed 
at Bath, with great fplendour, by Dunftan, archbilhop of Canterbury, 
in the prefence of all the nobles of the realm ||. 


* Ibid. 

f Malms bury, See , 

t Ibid. 

§ The only rcafon that can be coll eft cd 
from_ancient records for this delay is, that 
it was enjoined him by way of penance 
for the faults which he had committed in 
his amours. 

K 2 


J| Chron. Sax. fub. an. 073, & Wil. 
Malmsb. lib. 2. cap. 8.—Pofydore Vergil 
confidently affirms, that Eadgar was crown¬ 
ed in the firft year of his reign before the 
return of Dunftan from his exile; but on 
what authority this opinio a is grounded, 
we are left in the dark. 
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A. D. 974. Eadgar, the year after his coronation, went to Chefter, where he 

Isdgar’s pTide. fummoned all the kings, who were tributary to him, to attend him, 

’ which they obeyed, and there did him homage. They were eight in 
number, and their names are recorded as follow: Kunadius king of 
Scotland, Malcolme king of Cumberland, Maccufle king of Man and 
the iflands with Dufwal, Hewal, Giferth, Jacob, and Judethal, all 
five kings of Wales.—After thefe princes had done him homage, he 
caufed every one of them to take an oar, and, entering with them, into 
a boat, was by them rowed upon the river Dee, whilft himfelf fat at 
the helm and fteered ; at the fame time vain-glorioufly exulting, that 
his defendants might truly ftile themfelves kings of England, when 
they enjoyed fuch honours as were granted to him j\. 

A. D. 975. The duration of human gloryis fo fhort and tranfitory,,. that they who 

The death of en j°y m the greateft degree, ought not to be vainly oftentatious, 
E*d S ar. but Ihould ftill remember, that, while they are boafting, they may be 
ftanding upon, the verge of ruin. So was it with the Englifh, who, 
during the reign of Eadgar, thought their happinefs compleat; but, 
after his death,, the Hate fell fuddenly into decay, when their ene¬ 
mies became conquerors, and triumphed in their turns.—Eadgar was. 
fnatched away from his people in the very prime of his life and the 
zenith of his glory. His death happened in the month of July, in the 
year 975, the thirty-fecond of his age, and the fixteenth of his reign, 
when his remains were interred with great pomp at the abbey of Glaf- 
tonbury. 

Tile perfon of Eadgar was a man of fmall ftature, and {lender of body, yet his 
Eadgar. jj mbs were ver y fl- ron g and well made, fo that he was able to contend 
with men much larger and ftouter than himfelf, which, he would fre¬ 
quently do, defiring them to exert their utmoft abilities to overcome 
him, without paying the leaft compliment to his dignity J. 

* Malmfbury (tiles him “ Arthifiratam the court of Eadgar, caft fome refleftion 
Maaufium '’—Lib. 2. cap. 8. upon his fmallnefs of ftature ; which being 

f About the fame time Eadgar gave told him again, he called the king of Scot- 
many rich prefents to the king of Scotland, land afide, and (hewing him two fworcls, 
particularly the wholecountry of Louthian, bid him take one, “ for (fays he) we will 
to hold of him, an condition that he and “ now try who ought to be fubjedt to the 
his fucccftors (hould repair to the Englifh “ other;” adding, at the fame time, that, 
court at high feftivals, when the king fat it was a (hame for a king to boaft at his 
crowned, and gave him alfo many lodging table, and (hrink from the battle. The 
places by the way, which, till the days of king of Scotland, afhamcd of what had 
Henry the Second, were held by the kings been faid, which he found had been told 
of Scotland.—Milton’s Hift. p. 276. to Eadgar, fell down at his feet, and be- 

} The following remarkable ftoryis told fought him to pardon what he had unwit- 
of this prince:—That one day, the king of tingly fpoken, without the leaft intention 
Scotland,, while hq was fitting at table at of difparagement to him.—Malmf. utfup. 

Eadgar 
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Eadgar may juftly be efteemed a valiant and a political prince. J f h ^^ r Ma ® r 
His difpofition appears to have been courteous, and his behaviour 
chearful and agreeable.. He was. endued with many, virtues, and pof- 
fefTed the chief r.equifites of majefty, as mercy and juftice; but, on the 
other hand, his inordinate love of women frequently led him to com¬ 
mit fuch adtions as will always remain as- blemilhes to his character, 
notwithftanding fome authors have attempted to extenuate them.— 

In religious opinions, he appears to have been bigotted in favour of 
the Monkilh clergy, whofe parts he at all times took againft the 
Secular priefts, whom he has been thought fometimes to have 
treated too feverely. He is alfo accufed of being more favourable to. 
foreigners than was-confiftent with the. intereft or welfare of his own 
fubjedcs *. 

Eadgar’s firft wife was named Ethelfleda, a lady fo fair that fhe was T f h ^J r ^ r wif2 
firnamed the Whitef. She was the daughter of a nobleman named 0 3 £3r ’ 
Ordmar (who refided in the kingdom of the Eaft Angles) and faid to 
have been married to Eadgar in the fecond year of his reign : it is alfo 
reported that fhe died two years after her marriage, A. D. 963.:—The 
moft authentic authors* have not denied that this lady was'the lawful 
wife of king Eadgar; yet, notwithftanding this, fome writers of later 
times have dilputed this point §, declaring that he violated her chaf- 
tity, and made her his concubine j at the fame time avowing that 
tiie young prince Edward, who appears to be the only child that 
Eadgar had by her, was illegitimate j they further add, that, for the 
injury which Eadgar had done to this lady, his coronation (by way 
of penance) was deferred feven years ||. But furely, after all they have 
faid upon this head, they have advanced no argument of authority 
enough to overturn the repeated affirmations of feveral ancient writers, 
who have pofitively declared themfelves in her favour^. 

Edward, the only child that Ethelfleda bore to Eadgar, fucceeded by his firft - 

his father in the kingdom. ' f eC ond 

The fecond wife of Eadgar, was called Elfrida, the daughter of wife of Eadgar, 
Ordgarus, a duke of Devonfhire. She was a lady of fuch exquifite 
beauty, that her praifes were frequently repeated at Eadgar’s court, 
and at, laft reached the king’s ears (who had not long, it feems, been 
left a widower, by the death of Ethelfleda) and he, being ftruck with 


* For, fays Malmlbury, of the fouign 
Saxons the Englifh people learned rudenefs, 
of the Ultmijh daintinefs and foftnefs, and 
of the Dana drunkennefs. 

t In Saxon, Hplt, by the Latin au¬ 
thors, Candidus. 

t W. Malmlbury, Rog. Hoveden, Mat. 
Welt, RandulfHigden, Henry de Knygh- 
ton, Sic. 


f John Paris—Osborn in Vita S. Dun- 
ftani. 

|| Fox in his Book of Martyrs, Speed’s 
Chronicle, &c. 

Ranulf. Higd. Mat. Weft. Hen. de 
Knyghton, &c. 


the 
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Iflue by liis 
cciul wife. 


the accounts that he had heard of her, was defirous of examining 
further into the truth of thefe reports ; he therefore commiflioned a 
certain nobleman of his court, named Ethelwold, to go to her father’s 
houfe, and contrive fome method of feeing the lady, and, if he found 
her as beautiful as fhe had been reported to be, he fhould declare to 
her father, that the king was defirous to make her his queen.— 
Ethelwold, thus commiflioned by his fovereign, went inftantly into 
Devonfhire, and faw the lady; when, being himfelf fmitten with her 
charms, he entirely negledted the commands of his mailer, and pre¬ 
ferred his own fuit to the lady, by whom he was gracioully received, 
and the father confenting, he obtained her in marriage.—In the mean 
time he returned to the court, and made fo cold a report of her beauty 
to the king, that he quietly dropped all further thoughts concerning 
her, until fome time after the marriage of Ethelwold, when he was 
informed of his treachery by fome of that nobleman’s enemies. Eadgar 
was highly provoked at the unfaithfulncfs of his fervant, but diflem- 
bling his refentment, he told him it was his intention to vifit him and 
his bride. Ethelwold accepted of the invitation with all appearance 
of joy, but hailed home, to be there before the arrival of the king ; 
and having firft informed his wife of the deceit which he had pradtifed 
to obtain her, intreated her to drefs herfelf in the molt unbecoming 
manner fhe could, as his life depended thereon.—Elfrida, angry that 
flie had thus been deprived of a throne, in order to revenge herfelf 
upon her hufband, drefled herfelf with the utmoft pomp, and fet off 
all her charms to the greatefl advantage. Her art had. the defired 
effedt } for Eadgar no fooner beheld her, than he was fmitten to the 
heart by her beauty, and therefore determined to punilh the deceit of 
Ethelwold, which he effedled foon after, as he was hunting with the 
unfortunate nobleman in the forell of Harewood, where he ran him 
through with a dart *. Soon'after the death of Ethelwold, he married 
Elfleda f, and by her had ifliie two fons. 

Edmund, the eldefl fon of Eadgar, by Elfrida, was born in the 
fixth year of his father’s reign, A. D. 965, and died in his infancy, in 
the year 971, being then but juft fix years of age. His body was 
buried, with all due ceremonies, at a monaftery of nuns, at Ramfey 
in Elampfhire, which had been founded by his father, 

* Malrasbury declares, that a bafe fon that he took an affedUon for him, and ad- 
of Ethelwold’s happened to pafs by at the vanced him high in his favour, endeavour- 
fame time, and the Icing lternly aiked him ing by that means to make him amends for 
“ how he liked that fort of hunting to the lofs of his father, 
which he fubmiflivety anfwerod, “ that, if + Malmsb. de Gelt. Reg. Angl. lib. 2. 
it plcafcd the king, it might not difpleafe cap. "8. &c. See. 
him.” His anfwcr fo muchjpleafedEadgai;, 
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Ethelred, the youngeft fon of Elfrida, was born in the feventh year 
of his father’s reign, A. D. 966. After the murder of his. brother 
Edward, he fucceeded to the throne. 

The firft inftance of the lafcivioufnefs of Eadgar, was his violating Eadpar’s 
the chaftity of a virgin, named Wolfhild, whom he took forcibly vloufnefs ‘ 
from a nunnery, where fhe had been placed to avoid his purfuits j for 
which fault he was moil feverely reprehended by Dunftan, and obliged 
to do a penance of feven years, by having his coronation fo long 
deferred. And this is moil likely to have occafloned that penance, 
rather than that caufe before-mentioned, admitting that Ethelfleda 
had really been the concubine of Eadgar, and not his wife, not only 
becaufe it is affirmed by the beft authors *, but becaufe the crime in 
itfelf would doubtlefs have been efteemed greater in the violation of 
Wolfhild than of Ethelfleda ; for, in the former cafe, the decrees of 
the church were trampled upon, which of courfe would make the 
clergy more outrageous. 

By Wolfhild, Eadgar had one child, .a daughter, named Edgitha,Hn^i|rue b- r 
who was afterwards a veiled nun in the monaftery of Wilton, and, as 0 ll *' 
it feems, was made abbefs there, a? fifteen years of age, by her father. 

She died the fifteenth day of September, in the year 954, aged twenty- 
three. She was very beautiful, but fo chafte and pious, that after her 
death fhe obtained the title of faint j\ 

After the 'death of Ethelfleda, the firlf wife of Eadgar, report .was The deceit put 
made to him concerning the beauty of a young virgin, the daughter "£° n king Ead “ 
of die duke of Andover. Being taken with the commendations he 
had heard bellowed upon her, he went to her father’s houfe, where he 
faw her, and being pleafed with her perfon, demanded that lhe might 
be brought to his bed. The mother of the damfel, anxious for the 
honour of her child, was determined (although at the hazard of her 
life) by fome deceit to evade the cruel command, which fhe dared 'not 
openly to relift for this purpofe fhe fuborned a your.g female fervant of 
her houfhold, and led her in the dark to the king’s bed.—In the 
morning the damfel was hailing to arife, when the king detained her, 
demanding why fhe hurried from him ; to which fhe replied, that the 
talk which her miflrefs had affigned her was great, fo that ffie fhould 
fcarcely find time to perform it. The king was amazed at this de¬ 
claration j but the damfel, kneeling down, informed him, that, at the 
command of her miflrefs, fire had fupplied her daughter’s place j and 
befought him, that, fince lhe had been fo highly honoured as to be 
advanced to her fovereign’s bed, fhe might no longer be fubjedt to 
the hard fervice that her miftrefs impofed upon her. The king, 
though much moved at the deceit which had been put upon him,, 

* Malmsb. Hoveden, Mat. Well. Sec. t Ibid, 

&c. 

difguifed 
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•difeuifed his refentment, and took the damfel home with him, whom 
he loved tenderly, and continued true to her bed until he married his 
fecond wife, Elfreda *. But it does not appear that he had any ifTue 
during his intercourfe with .this woman. 


* Malmsb. de Geft. Reg. Angl. Kb. 3. 
cap. 8 . &c.---Thus an old French chro¬ 
nicle informs us, that Eadgar was geune 
bacbeler borne de grant <vaiur e bnnte ante de 
deu e de tut ben gent ; after adding, Nul nt 
fe font ne nepout blamer .Ji de treys chofes .; nun 
■del cunte Ethel-word ; edei due Dondore\ ede la 
Money ne, ill treift a force de- fa abbee pur fa 
-beaute , &c. which may be thus Englifhed : 
A young man of great valour and good- 


nrefs of heart towards God and all good 
jjeople, He was only blameable for three 
things; the one for the earl Ethelwold; 
the other for the duke of Andover; and 
the laft for the Nun, which he took 
from her abbey for her beauty.” Which 
ftiort account refers to, and confirms, the 
three particulars above related.—The MS. 
from whence this is extracted is to be found 
in the Cotton library, marked Galba, IL 3 . 
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EDWARD, Jirnamed The Marth, 


The thirteenth Monarch of /^Heptarchv„ 


N otwithstanding Eadgar, upon his death bed, had a. d. 975. 

appointed his fon Edward to fucceed him in the kingdom, his Difputes con _ 
eyes were no fooner clofed than the advancement of Edward w-as op- cemingthe fuc- 
pofed by a powerful party, at the head of which was Elfrida, the fe- ceffion ‘ 
cond wife of Eadgar, who was ambitious of raifing her own fon ^Ethel- 
red to the throne. Amongft the nobles who fided with her, the moil 
potent was Alferus, earl of Mercia, whofe mtereft was fuch, that the 
claim of Edward would certainly have been rejected had it not been 
for the artifice of Dunftan his fall friend, who, taking the advantage 
of a meeting which was convened to argue the claim of the two princes, 
came into the aftembly arrayed in his official habit, and fuddenly pro¬ 
claimed Edward king. This proceeding furprifed the council in ge¬ 
neral j but as the greater part of them were compofed of the clergy, 
the point was' carried to the great difappointment of the oppofing 
parties *. 

The difpute being fettled in this manner by Dunftan, Edward was The coronation 
permitted to afeend the throne ; and, although he was then but twelve of £dward> 
years of age, he was crowned by Dunftan -at Kingftone in the year 
975 t*. .. . 

During the fhort reign of this unfortunate prince, his dominions were The peaceable 
not difturbed by any war ; but the peace which had continued all his ^ n ‘ e d ° o ^ ,1e 
father’s life time ftill exifted; therefore few or no particulars relative 111S om ‘ 
to the civil or military hiftory of this period can be colledted with 
any degree of certainty. The early part of Edward’s reign was {pent 
in fharp debates between the monks and fecular priefts, which will ne- 
ceilarily form a portion of the fucceeding part of this work £. 

* Malmsb. & c. J Vide the Ecclefiaftical Hiftory, .part 

t Ibid. 2. of this volume. 


Von. II. 
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A. D. 978. Elfrida, and her party, who had been difappointed in their hopes of 
murder of advancing Asthelred to the throne by the fudden proceeding of Dun- 
5ng Edward. 0 ft an, though they fmothered the appearance of refentment, were 
ftill no well-wifhers to Edward, efpecially tire. queen herfelf, who 
relying upon the intereft of her friends, was plotting his removal, and ; 
at laft^effe&ed her bloody purpofe in the following treacherous man¬ 
ner. _The king,, being one day hunting in. a foreft near Corfe Caftle*, 

the habitation of his ftep-mother Elfrida, and defirous of paying his 
refpefts to her, left his company following the chafe, and rode', with¬ 
out attendants, up to "the gate of the caftle.. His arrival, being figni- 
fied to Elfrida, fhe came forth to meet him, and, with many flatter¬ 
ing compliments, entreated him to alight from his horfe, and enter 
her dwelling; but. he, defirous of rejoining his company, politely re- 
fufed her requeft; at. the fame time, afking for a cup of wine to allay 
his third, his requeft was inftantly granted; but whilft he was drink¬ 
ing, one of the fervants of Elfrida, whom fhe had corrupted, ftabbed 
him in the back. The unhappy youth, feeling himfelf wounded,, 
fpurred his horfe in order to efcape from his murderer, and rejoin his 
companions ; but he had not rode far before the lofs of blood, which 
flowed plenteoufly from, his wound, rendered him- fo- weak that.he fell 
from his horfe; but one of his feet ftill hanging by ‘the ftirrup, he 
was dragged up and down the foreft for a confiderable time, and at 
laft left dead in the way, whither his body was traced by the tratt of 
blood which flowed from him. His corpfe was, at. firft buried, without 
any funeral pomp, at Warham; but, about three years after, it was 
removed from thence by Ulferus, earl of Mercia,. and, with all due 
folemnities, re-buried at Shaftefbury. Edward was murdered in the 
year 978, being then only fifteen years of age, after he had reigned 
three years; and from his receiving fo unworthy a death, he afterwards 
obtained the title of Martyr. The murderefs afterwards, repenting the 
foulnefs of her crime,, fpent the refidue of her days in forrow and 
penance f. 

The outlines of Edward was of a modeft difpofition; and endowed with fuch a fweet- 
the charaaer ne f s Q f temper, that he was juftly admired, even by his enemies. His 
of Edward. . a nd other virtues, alfo, were fo confpicuous, that people, in 
general, had formed great expe&ations from his government when he 
ftiould have arrived at fit age to take it wholly upon himfelf. Such 
are the mere outlines of the charadter of this prince, whofe death was 
generally lamented. He had no wife, nor iffue to fucceed. him. 

* Called'Corvefgate in the ancient au- + W. Malmlb. de Gelt. Reg. Ang. lib, 
thors, and fituated, fays Camden, in. the z. cap. 9. & alib. 
iil.e.of Purbeck.. 
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M T H E L R E D, Jirnamed The Unready. 


The Fourteenth Monarch of the Heptarchy-, 


A FTER the murder of young Edward, AEthelred, the fon of A. D. 979. 

Eadgar by Elfrida, was advanced to the throne, although forely jE thelred fuc . 
-againft the will of many; for as he came to his dignity through the ceeds his bra- 
blood of his brother (notwithftanding he was perfectly innocent of the ther ' 
crime * * * § ) he could never fecure the good-will of his fubjedts in general, 
from whence arofe many civil difcords within the kingdom, as well 
amongft the nobles, as amongft the people of the common rank j\ 

Dunftan, it is faid, not only at firft refufed to invert this prince Dunftan refutes 
with the regal dignities, but was defirous of advancing Edgith, the kl “ s 

illegitimate daughter of Eadgar (born to him by the nun Wolfhild) 
to the throne; but fhe having already feen the miferable end of her 
brother Edward, would, by no means, confent to the entreaties of the 
archbifhop, preferring her prefent humble fituation, in a monaftery, to 
the glories of a crown with fuch appearances of danger £. 

Archbilliop Dunftan being disappointed in his defign of placing The unfavour- 
Edgith upon the throne, at laft confented to the advancement of^ 1 ^^"^ 5 
Asthelred, and crowned him, with his own hands, at Kingfton on reign. 
Eafter-day, being the 24th day of April, in the year 979, he being 
then juft turned of twelve years of age. This unprofperous beginning 
of dEthelred’s reign was rendered more confpicuous by feveral unufual 
appearances in the heavens, which, by the difcontented clergy, were in¬ 
terpreted as dreadful omens of enfuing troubles ; and fuch interpreta¬ 
tions were as confidently believed by the credulous multitude §. 


* Infomuch that it is faid, that upon 
the report of his brother Edward’s death, 
he wept fo heartily that his mother was ex¬ 
asperated to fuch a degree, that fhe beat 
him feverely with a wax taper, fo that he 
hated the fight of a wax taper ever after. 
Malmfb. lib. 2. cap. 10. 

t Malmfbury, &c. 

j Vita S. Editha. 

§ Dunftan, indeed, is faid to have open¬ 


ly prophefied of the evils that were to en » 
fue. It is alfo further advanced, that when 
he was baptized, his water ran from him. 
into the font, and polluted it. Where¬ 
upon Dunftan exclaimed with an oath, that 
he would prove a fluggarcl if he lived. All 
thefe pretended omens and fuperftitious in¬ 
terpretations heightened the difeontent of 
the people. Vid. Malmfb. &c. 

2 The 
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A. I>; 981. The diflike which the people in general bore towards their young 
The Dmes re- was t!ie fubjedt of various difputes and frequent difcords, by 
new their at- which means the power of the nation was divided into feparate par- 
tack ‘ ties, and continually weakened. Thefe unhappy diffentions. were foon 

noticed by thofe enemies of the ftate, the Danes, who considered the 
prefent as a favourable opportunity to accomplifh their defigns. They 
therefore fitted out feven large veffels, and a ftrong party of them 
failed round the coafts of Kent, where they plundered the country 
bordering upon the fea, but more efpecially the illand of Thanet 
which they entirely pillaged ; from thence they went to Southampton, 
which city they deftroyed, and either killed or took prifoners all the 
inhabitants. At the fame time, a ftrong party of Norway pirates 
plundered the country bordering about Weft Chefter 

Ai D. 98 2. The Danes finding that their attacks, inftead of animating the 

The Danes people of England againft them, and eaufing them to unite their, 

oommic freft forces together, ferved only to increafe the difcord which prevailed in. 
outrages. the nation. This made them more bold and daring in their under¬ 
takings j lb that, the fame army which had deftroyed Southampton, 

coafted round' the fouthern parts of the kingdom, and pillaged the 

fea coafts of Devonlhire and Cornwall. About, the fame time another, 
party of the Danes, with three large lhips, failed to Dprfetfhire, and 
harraffed the country round about Portland. To ^thefe misfortunes, 
alfo .another fevere one was added, for, in the fame year, the. whole 
city of London was burnt to the ground ; but whether this was the. 
effects, of a. calamitous accident, or occafioned by the hand of the 
enemy, is not recorded. However, from the manner in-which it is 
related by hiftorians, it. appears rather to have been owing to the 
former caufe f. 

A. D. 986. One great caufe of the difrelpedt under which iEthelred laboured,. 
Quarrel be- was t ^ ie S reat mtereft that the monkifii clergy had with the people, and 
tween the king whp becaufe they ftood not fo high in ^Sthelred’s favour as the fecular 
*f R«*efier° P P r * e ^:> were continually irritating the people againft him; and un- 
° ' e er ’ happily, in the fixth year of his reign, he was involved in a grievous 
quarrel with the bilhop of Rochefter. Aitheired, in order to revenge 
himfelf upon the prelate, befieged the city of Rochefter. This matter 
coining to the ears of Dunftan, archbilhop of Canterbury, and he being 
offended at the fteps which the king had taken, fent meffengers, befeech- 
ing him to deftft, at the’fame time telling him, that he would highly in- 
cenfe St. Andrew, who was patron of that city, if he damaged, the 
lands that were dedicated to his ufe, or otherwife hurt his votaries. 
This craft (which was not uncommon in thofe days among the priefts 


for* 


* S.Dunelm, 


f Ibid. Sec. 
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for the prefervation of their lands to entail them on certain faints) had 
not the defired effedtj for the king ftill continued the fiege, where¬ 
fore Dunftan propofed the payment of an hundred pounds to the king.; 

This propofal was by him accepted, and accordingly the money being 
paid down, he raifed the fiege, and departed with his forces. When 
Dunftan heard'that the king would not be pacified without the pay¬ 
ment of the money, he reprehended his avarice, and- denounced many 
evils which he faid were by God ordained to happen to him *. This 
accident, and Dunftan’s exclamation, increafed the diflike which 
iEthelred’s fubje&s had conceived againft him. 

The year following ftrange fluxes carried off a great number of A. D. 987. 
people, and the cattle buffered prodigioufly by a grievous murrain 
which afflidted them.—The fame year, or early in the-beginning ofthe US’ of 
next, a large party of the Danes landed upon the, coafts of Devonlhire, 
where they began as ufual, to pillage the country. But Goda, who 
was the governor of that diftridt, being-joined by a chieftain named 
Sternwold, marched with aftrongarmy againft them, and after a 
bloody battle, the Danes were put to flight. This vidlory, however, 
was dearly bought by the Saxons, who loft both Goda and SternwolcI 
their leaders 1 in the.encounter f. 

Frorn this time to the year 991, the Dahes ftill continued commit- ^. D 
ting various piracies, fometimes in one part of the kingdom, and fome- * 99 

times in another ; and being emboldened by thefuccefs they met with, F / a h ce £.° usht 
they then landed in the eaft, .under the command of Juftin, and Guth-° C 6 aneS ‘" 
mund the fon of Steytan, two valiant leaders, and deftroyed the 
town of Ipfwich, continuing their courfe, uninterruped, and plunder¬ 
ing the country till they came near Malden in Effex, where they were 
met by Bmhnoth, earl of the Eaft Angles, with whom they fought; and 
after an obftinate and bloody battle, the Saxons were totally overcome 
with the lofs of their leader, who-was left dead upon the field, and the 
far greater part of their army. This vidtory, as it added to the con- 
fequence of the conquerors, fo it intimidated the people who inhabited 
thofe parts, infomuch that the Danes went whither they would, plun¬ 
dering and pillaging the country, and none were bold enough to make 
any refiftance. vEthelred, in the mean time, was not able to make 
head againft them; for the ftate was divided into various parties, which 
obftinately refufed to unite with each other. In this diftradlion of 
affairs, a council of ftate was fummoned, in order to confult upon the 
moft proper methods that were to bs purfued in. this emergency. . 

Here fome few offered afliftance to the king, but the greater part 
(amongft which were Siric, archbilhop of Canterbury, together . with 


Ethel- - 


* Malm lb. lib. 2. cap. 10, 


t Simon Dunelro, &c. 
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’Ethelward and Alfric, two chief noblemen*) propofed the purchafing 
a peace by money. The matter being agreed -upon, ten thoufand 
pounds was paid to the Danes, who thereupon promifed to withdraw 
their forces j\ 

A. D. 993. The great fuccefs which the Danes had met with in England the 
preceeding year, and more particularly the money which had been paid 
Jew the war. rR t0 them, was an irrefiftible temptation to them, or others of their 
countrymen, to make frefh efforts to enrich themfelves with the fpoils 
of a declining kingdom.—Therefore, the fecond year following, with 
a large fleet, they failed into England. The rumour of their coming 
was quickly fjpread amongft the people to their univerfal terror and 
difmay. - In the mean time iEthelred, with the greatefl difficulty, 
collected a fleet in order to oppofe them. The command of this fleet 
was committed to Alfric, the fon of Elfer, duke of Mercia—a man, 
who was but juft returned from banifhment, whither he had been 
fent by the king for fome great offence, which being now forgiven, he 
was reftored to favour, and inverted with the command. The fleet 
which vEthelred had fitted out, it is thought, would have been more 
•than fufficient to have oppofed that of the Danes had the command 
been given to a faithful man; but Alfric having nothing lefs at heart 
than the intereft of his country, treacheroufly gave the enemy no¬ 
tice of his approach, fo that they readily efcaped the danger. Soon 
after falling in unavoidably with part of the enemy’s fleet, he was 
reduced to the neceffity of engaging with them, which he pretended 
to do, whilft in reality he was only giving them leifure to efcape; and 
not content with this manifeftation of his treachery, he fully confirmed 
it at laft by an a&ual revolt from the king’s fleet, and joining that of 
the Danes. This behaviour fo exafperated the other Saxon chieftains, 
that they purfued the fleet of the Danes, and at laft retook the fhip in 
which Alfric had made his efcape, with all his foldiers, and his ar- 
,mour, but he fufpe&ing their defign, had been careful to fecure him- 
felf on board fome other veflfel. However, when they found not the 
prize they fought for on board the fhip, they wreaked their vengeance 
on thofe that were there, and put every one of them to the fword. 
The Saxon chieftains, who diftinguifhed themfelves upon this occa- 
fion, were named Theored, Elftan and Efcwin; but notwithftanding 
all their efforts, the king’s fleet fuftained fome confiderable lofs—and 
.the fleet of .the Danes fecured .their retreat for the prefent with but 


* The Saxon annals fay, that Ailfcges, and declare, that the fleet of the Danes 
"bifhop of Winchefler, was alfo one of the confifted of 390 Ihips, under the command 
chief who gave this council. of Unlaf, a great chieftain ; wliillt others 

t Simon Dunelm. The Saxon annals make Unlaf to be the condu&or of thofe 
place, this tranfaftion .under the year 993, who came the fuccceding year. 


little 
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little damage *; but foon after, being met by the Londoners, they 
tyere defeated with prodigious lofs. 

In the mean time another party of the Danes pillaged the city °^ T f h ^ r f a ^. ery 
Bedbanburgh, near Durham; and failing from thence, entered s 

mouth of the Humber* wafting the country on both lides, in Lindfey 
and Yorkshire. To oppofe thefe, Aithelred fent his army under the 
eondudt of three captains, named Frema, Godwine, and Fredegift. 

Thefe men, it. feems, were of Danifh pedigree, and the fall: friends of 
thofe they were fent to oppofe: the battle therefore was not long 
begun, before they all left their own army to Ihift for themfelves, and 
joined the forces of the Danes ; by which treachery the Saxon forces 
were entirely overthrown, and the Danes, without much lofs, obtained 
the vibtory.—Thefe proceedings juftly alarmed the inhabitants who 
dwelt in thofe parts, fo that they joined their forces together, and fell 
upon the Danes fo fuddenly that, they were obliged to make a hafty 
retreat, with confiderable lofs. 

Thefe misfortunes, oceafioned by the treachery of the chief com-The perplexing - 
manders of the Saxons, and the rapid progrefs that the Danes made ^“hejred°. f 
towards a conqueft of the land, were fo far from roufing the mar¬ 
tial fpirit of the people in general, that they feemed only to have 
exafperated them the more againft the king, who was at this time in a 
very perplexing fituation, not knowing how to proceed, nor whom to 
truft: however, he endeavoured to revenge himfelf upon Adfric for 
his treafon, by caufing the eyes of his fon to be put out f, 

Thefe calamities were foon fucceeded by others; for, either the a,]}. 
latter end of the fame year, or early in the beginning of the next, 

Unlaf, king of Norway, and Sweyne king of Denmark, with ninety- ^he Danes 5 .* 
four large galleys, came up the Thames as far as London, which city 
they clofely befieged; but the Londoners fo bravely refifted .their 
attacks, that, after many fruitlefs attempts, in which they fuftained 
great lofs, they were obliged to retreat; which they did, exafperated 
to the higheft degree by their repulfe j and, in revenge, they wafted 
the coafts of Elfex, Kent, and Suffex, with fire and fword, deftroying 
every place they came to, and flaughtering every miferable inhabitant 
that fell into their hands, without paying any regard to their age or 
lex. With this wanton cruelty they held their courfe uninterrupted, „ 
until they reached Southampton, where they abode the winter.—In 
the mean time, iEthelred, utterly unable to make head againft them,. 
referred the matter to council, and it was agreed upon, that peace 
fliould again be purchafed with money; therefore a treaty was opened 
with the Danes, who infifted upon the payment of fixteen thoufand 
pounds i which exorbitant demand was agreed to by the Saxons $. 

* Huntindon, & $. Dunelm. f S. Dunelm, Bromwn, &c. t Ibid. 

After, 
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Norwa ^ is bao- After the treaty of peace was concluded upon between the Saxons 
Ms eT. ay,1S * P and the Danes, iEthelred fent an invitation to Unlaf to come and 
viftt him at Andover, where he then lay j which invitation was accepted 
by Unlaf, who, on his arrival, was well received by Aithelred, and 
entertained in a princely manner. At the fame time Unlaf, of his own 
accord, embraced the Chriftian faith, and was there baptized, jEthelred 
being his fponfor at the font. Nor was IjJnlaf difmifled from the 
Saxon court until he had received feveral valuable prefents j whilft he, 
in return for the friendly reception he had met with, took a folemn 
oath never to moleft the kingdom again.j which oath he-faithfully 
kept, without the leaft infringement * 

A. D. 997. The ftipulated fum being paid to the Danes whilft they abode at 
other attacks Southampton, the following Ipring they departed, and the kingdom 
oi the Danes, was left in peace for the fpace of three years ; at the end of which the 
Danifh fleet, that had made its efcape through the treachery of Alfric, 
being joined by other parties of the' Danes who reftded in England, 
failed about Cornwall, and entered the mouth of the river Severn, pil¬ 
laging the country on both fides of its banks ; from whence marching 
farther into the country, they confumed Lydford, and burnt the abbey 
of Saint Ordulfe at Eflinftock, carrying vaft fpoils to their fhips. In 
their return, they ravaged Dorfetfhire with fire and fword, without 
meeting with any refiftance; for the people in general were fo much 
■ difheartened by their calamities, and fo reduced, that they were not 
able to make head againft the conquerors.—The Danes, thus fuccefsful 
in their expedition, (pent the winter in the Ifle of "Wight, from whence 
they made frequent incurfions into Hampfhire and Suflexf'. 

A. D. 998. In the mean time, the Saxons, -who inhabited thofe parts, had fre- 
Thc bad con c L uent ty ra hbd armies to encounter with their foes $ but as often as 
dua of.the they were brought to attion, either from the irrefolution of the 
Saxons. parties, the treachery of the leaders, or fome other misfortune, they 
were conftantly overcome: and thefe imprudent proceedings (tire effe&s 
■ of dreadful inteftine divifions) fecured the conqueft to their enemies, 
and was .-the great fource of all their calamities J. 

A. D. 999. In the Tpring of the year 999, the Danes quitted the Ifle of Wight, 
Tii- D.mcs an ^ enter ^ n g the mouth of the Thames, failed up the Medway to 
jeive England. Rochefter, which oity they befieged but the Kentiflr-men aflembled 
together, and took the field againft them. A fharp engagement 
enfued between the two parties, in which, however, the Danes at laft 
were conquerors, though their vi£lory was obtained with confiderable 
lofs. After the Danes had overcome the Kentifh-men, they pillaged 

* S. Dunelm, &c. f Ibid. Sec. % Ibid. 
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the eaftern parts of the country, and with great fpoils returned to their 
ihips.—/Ethelred in the mean time, with much difficulty, had railed 
an army to oppofe them ; but,'*either through the difcontent amongft 
the foldiers, or the treachery of their leaders, nothing effectual was 
done to hinder the progrefs of the Danes.—After the Danes had pil¬ 
laged Kent (for what reafon is unknown) they hoifted their fails, and 
croifed the fea to Normandy, where they abode during the winter*. 

/Ethelred determined to take the advantage of the, abfence of thofe A. D. 1000. 
Danes who were gone to Normandy, to attack thofe who were left 
. at home; he therefore undertook an expedition, both by fea and land, ^j^Cumber- 
into Cumberland, where the Danes chiefly inhabited; who, being land, 
unable to refill the army of ./Ethelred, he, by way of retaliation, wafted 
the country with fire and fword, flaughtering all that he met with, and 
driving away the reft : thofe Danes alfo lhared the fame fate, who were 
planted in the Ifles of Anglefey and places adj^ent.—The fuccefs of 
this expedition fomewhat raifed the expectations of the people, and 
led them ‘to think a little more favourable of their king-; but the fuc- 
ceeding misfortunes foon obliterated the remembrance of this exploit rf. 

—The fame year Elfgifa, the wife of /Ethelred, died 

The following year the Danes, who had been in Normandy for the a.D.'iooi. 
fpace of a twelvemonth, returned again to England, and entering the 
mouth of the river Ex with their fleet, laid clofe frege to the city of™* 

Exeter; but the citizens fo valiantly defended themfelves, that they mailc, r> and 
could not take the city. Enraged at their repulfe, they revenged them- their fucccls ‘ 
felves upon the furrounding country, which they pillaged and deftroyed 
without the leaft mercy or remorle.—The people of Somerfet and 
Devon, hearing of the depredations which their enemies were com¬ 
mitting, afifembled themfelves at a place called Penho, where they 
fought with the Danes, but were overthrown with great (laughter. 

From this time the Danes got ground daily in the kingdom; for all T r o*™^* J , fi h a ( i n 
the attempts of the Englifli to extricate themfelves from thefe evils kingdom, and 
proved ineffectual. For want of proper counfellors, the affairs of the ' vhy- 
ftate were badly conducted, and the want of unity fruftrated all their 
expeditions. The chief nobles were many of them fecretly the friends 
of the Danes, and as often as they were put in employment revolted 
to the enemies: and, notwithflanding the great expences that were 
daily falling upon the nation, the clergy in general refufed to bear any 
(hare in them, pleading their privileges; fo that the whole devolved 
upon the commoner people, who were moft cruelly harrafled, and 
ftripped of every thing they had, whilft nothing beneficial was effected 

# S. Dunelm. f Ibid. (J John Bromton. 
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by all the treafure* extorted from them. Thus the nation was reduced: 
to the lowed; ebb.—As for. JLthelred, he was from his own nature 
irrefolute and inactive, but rendered ftill more fo by the difcords of his 
nobles, and diflike that his fubjedls bore to him; however, in order 
tp ftrengthen his houfe by fome powerful affinity, he fought in marriage 
Emma, the daughter of Richard duke of Normandy, and his fuit 
being approved of by her father, ffie was accordingly fent over into. 
England the following year, A. D. 1002, and was married, to him 
immediately upon her arrival*.—But whilft all this was tranfadhng at 
the Saxon court, the Danes, who had been victorious at Penho, and 
had plundered the greateft part of Devonlhire,. returned to the Ifle of 
Wight with the fpoils they had gained, and from thence began afrefh 
their attacks upon Hampfhire and places adjoining. The Hampfhire- 
men, however, ufed their utmoft endeavours to prevent the incurfions 
of the Danes; but, being put to Eight in an unfortunate encounter, 
with the lofs of iEthelward their general, the whole country was left 
open to the mercy of the conquerors, who plundered: and deftroyed 
every place they came to, exercifing all kinds of wanton- cruelty j\ 

A D. xoo2. Not long after his fecond marriage, ffifthelred, prefuming on the 
confequence his alliance with the duke of Normandy had given him,. 
tue^Des!. 16 ^determined upon.a. ftep which ended in the final ruin of the nation: 

this, was a mafifacre of all the Danes who inhabited, within his domi¬ 
nions. For this purpofe, therefore, he fent letters privately to every 
town and city, that all might be ready, at one appointed day and hour, 
to execute the bloody command. The day fixed for this purpofe was 
the thirteenth of November :£> . being the feftival of Saint Brice, when it 
was put into execution with the moft rigid feverity by the Saxons, 
who, in the madnefs of their rage, made no diftinttion between the 
guilty and the innocents for, amongft the reft, were flain, Gunhild, a 
After to- Sweyne, king of Denmark, with her hufband Palingus, a 
nobleman of great repute, who were both Chriftians, and had been 
delivered by Sweyne as hoftages of peace, when he agreed with the 
Saxons, at Southampton, to forbear hoftilities, on condition of the 
money then received and what made the murder of thefe two inno¬ 
cent perfons the more heinous, is, that they were conftant advocates 
for the Saxons, and ufed all their endeavours to befriend them §. 

A.D. 1003. The news of this maffacre, and particularly of his filter's death, 
being reported to Sweyne, he was fo exafperated againft the Saxons, 
o^Demnark 5 , that, breathing vengeance, he colledted a powerful army, and haftened 
invades Engl to England. His firft attack was upon the city of Exeter, which, 

J Milton makes it the 9th of July- 
§ W. Malmlb. S. Dunelm, &c. 
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either through the treachery or negligence of the governor of Devon- 
fhire, was taken, and the wall levelled to the ground, from the eaft to 
the weftern gate. The governor was a Norman, named Hugh, who 
was advanced to that poll: by the favour of queen Emma.—The Danes, 
after having pillaged the city, and conveyed the fpoils to their fhips, 
proceeded to Wiltfhire, wafting the country as they marched along. 

—Thefe proceedings of the Danes caufed the inhabitants of Wiltfhire 
and Hamplhire to affemble together in order to oppofe them. After 
they had raifed a powerful army, Adfric, who had fo lately manifefted 
his treafon, and who was again recalled from exile, was appointed 
general, and, with great fhew of zeal, marched towards the enemy j 
but when they were come in fight of them, and fhould have been pre¬ 
paring for the battle, he fuddenly feigned himfelf fick, and left the 
army, deftitute of a general, to their own difcretion. The foldiers, ■ a 
being thus difappointed, and having none amongft them that would 
readily undertake the charge of the command, in the heat of their 
difcontent difbanded themfelves, and left the enemy to purfue their 
courfe, who took the towns of Wilton and Salisbury, and wafted the 
country round about; but hearing at laft that ALthelred was himfelf 
preparing to take the field againft them, they returned to their Jfhips, 
enriched with prodigious fpoils. 

The next year Sweyne, having augmented his fleet, failed to Eng-A. D, 1004. 
land, and landed upon the coaft of Norfolk, where he deftroyed the TheEaft ^ R „ lcs 
country, burnt the city of Norwich, and flaughtered the citizens.— attacked ‘ by 
Thefe proceedings of Sweyne foon reached the ears of Ulfkettel, earl Swe >' !C - 
of the Eaft Angles, a man of great valour; but he not having time 
enough to colleft a fufficient body of forces, for the prefent, to oppofe 
the enemy, after fome confultation, made peace with Sweyne, and his 
army, who promifed not to moleft them any more:—but about three 
weeks after the conclufion of the truce, Sweyne, with his forces, 
filently left their fhips, and went to the city of Thetford, where they 
abode that night, and in the morning burned it to the ground. In 
the mean time, Ulfkettel, who had carefully watched the motions of 
the Danes, marched againft them with his army, which he had greatly 
encreafed, and fell upon them fo fuddenly, that, had the orders of 
Ulfkettel been properly obeyed, they would in this encounter have 
obtained a compleat vidlory ; for, before he joined battle with Sweyne, 
he gave command that a ftrong party Ihould, during tire conflict, 
march down to the water-fide, and fet fire to the Danifh Jfhips, in 
order to cut off their retreat; but, either through fear or negledt, this 
command was left unperformed, fo that, after an obftinate refiltance, 
the Danes being overcome, fled to their fliips, and putting off from 
fitore, eluded the purfuit of the Saxons. The Ioffes that were iuftained 
on either fide, during this engagement, were very great, but more 
M 2 particularly 
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particularly by the Danes, who had not met with fuch refiftance for a 
confiderable time; and their forces were fo much reduced,, that they 
made no further attack upon the Englilh during that year*. 

! 

A. D. 1005. The year following, a grievous famine added to the calamities 
a famine in diftreflfed the haplefs Saxons,, and which proved fo fevere, that 

England'." 6 even the Danes, who took every advantage of plundering the land, 
were fo much afire died by it„ that they were at laft obliged to hoift 
their fails, and return to- their own native homes to. fupply themfelves 
with food.—During all thefe heavy misfortunes which fell upon the 
Englilh people, they ftill continued to foment their own private dif- 
cords.; fo that, what by the frequent attacks of the Danes, the dread¬ 
ful effedts of the famine, and the extortions made by the chief nobles, 
the whole land was brought to fuch grievous diftrefs as had not before, 
been experienced by the Saxon inhabitants f. 

A. D. 1006. The next, year, the Danes, having encreafed their navy, and confi- 

Aiti ei ed ^ era kty augmented the number of their foldiers, returned into Eng- 
marches againit land,, and fpread themfelves over the coafts of Kent and Suflex, where 
L'u fucceft and to °k great lpoils, which they conveyed to their lhips. In the 
..is iicces. mean time, ALthelred levied an army out of Mercia, with which he 
marched again!! the Danes; but they, not thinking it prudent to 
hazard an engagement with him, retreated before him, and fecured 
themfelves on board their lhips, with which they coafted about from 
place to place; to avoid the Saxon army,, and plundered the country 
wherever they came, being careful to convey their fpoils to their lhips, 
and flying thither themfelves, when they apprehended the king, with, 
his forces, was approaching near them. Thus they harrafied the land 
by their frequent invafions, and obtained great fpoils, without much 
danger to themfelves. In this manner they vexed the Saxons all the 
Autumn, fo that the harveft was neglcdled in many places, and in- 
others trodden down by the marches of the army, which added to the 
diftrefs of the people.—fEthelred’s army, wearied with the vain purfuit 
that they had made of the Danes from place to place, returned home 
in the Winter, dilheartened by their unfuccefsful expedition; whilft,, 
on the other hand, the Danes carried their fpoils to the Ifle of Wight, 
where they abode until Chriftmas, at which time, finding that the 
Saxon army was dilbanded, they marched boldly through Hampfhire 
into Berklhire, as far as Reading and Wallingford, and from thence to 
Alhdune, and other places, which fell in with their rout: from whence 
returning home another way, they found many people in arms near the 
river Kennet, prepared to oppofe them; but they being put to flight 
after, a Ihort engagement, the Danes returned fafe to their fhips, bear-. 
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ing with them prodigious fpoils. All the countries: through which 
they pafied fuffered dreadfully by this march ; for .the Danes wantonly 
burnt, or otherwife deftroyed, whatever, they could not carry away *. 

Mean while fEthelred was in Shropfhire, where it was thought he 
caufed, by the council and affiftance of Edric Straton, a nobleman 
named Alfhelm, to be treacheroufly put to death, and afterwards 
feized upon his. two fons, and caufed their eyes to be put out f but 
the reafon of this cruel proceeding of iEthelred is not recorded fa as 
to give any degree of fatisfadlion to the reader. 

fEtheired,. the next year, made Edric Straton duke of Mercia, and A. D. iccy, 
gave him his daughter Edgitha-in marriage. Edric was a man of ob- The advance . 
fcure birth ; but from his-eloquent fpeech, and pleafing deportment, mentV Edric, 
had amalfed together vaft treafures, with which, as feme have reported, 
he purchafed his advancement J. 

The fame year fEthelred fummoned a council together, in order to ^^AbeDaiies" 
confult upon the meafures to be taken againft the Danes ; for the un- e ° 
fuccefsfulnefs of the laft year’s expedition had fo much diiheartened 
both the king and the people, that they did not feem inclined to 
take the field again : therefore, by the council of Edric, the new 
made nobleman, and others ill affedted to their native country’s inte- 
reft, it was agreed upon, that peace fhould again be purchafed of the 
Danes,, whofe demands, before exorbitant, were now ftretched to 
thirty, thoufand pounds, which vaft fum, to the almoft total ruin of 
the. kingdom, was exa&ed of the people, and paid to the greedy 
demanders. The heavy impofitions that the nation was burthened 
with to pay this fum, made the people juftly outrageous, and more 
particularly they exprefled their diflike of Edric, whom they confi- 
dered as the chief contriver of the tax; nor did they hefitate to de¬ 
clare, that it evinced his partiality for the Danes, and want of -love 
to his native land. But all thefe clamours were overborn by the fmooth 
fpeeches of Edric, who, by his flattering artifices, prevailed fo much 
with the king, that he not only refufed to hearken to any accufations 
that were brought againft him, but, on the contrary, raifed him the 
higher in his efteern—being by him perfuaded that all thofe complaints 
proceeded only from envy and malevolence. So much was the king 
infatuated, that he made him his ambaflador to the Danes, when, it 
is reported, he treacheroufly revealed to them the weaknefs of the 
and, and proved chiefly inftrumental in its total, deftru&ion 
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A. D. 1008. The next year ^Ethelred feemed determined to put his kingdom into 
wuinothrebels,’better poFure of defence than it had hitherto been. For this pur- 
and his fuceefs.'pofe he ordered, that out of every three hundred and ten hides of land 
a Flip fhould be fitted out, and from every nine hides a corflet and 
helmet for his foldiers. All this being performed, the fleet and arma¬ 
ments were brought together at Sandwich, and the people in general 
had great expe&ations from the operations of this combined force ; 
but fome fatal divifions enfuing amongft the nobles of ^Ethelred’s 
court, prevented the effeft for which they were defigned ; for Bithric, 
brother to the favourite Edric, accufed one Wulnoth, a great officer 
prefiding over the South Saxons, of treafon. This charge, though it 
is faid to have been falfe in itfelf, had, however, gained fo much 
ground in the king’s thoughts, that Wulnoth foon found that his flay 
in the kingdpm would be dangerous: wherefore, having prepared 
twenty Flips, he, and his friends, went aboard of them, and fupported 
themfelves by piracies upon the fea coafts. JEthelred was very much 
moved againft Wulnoth when he heard of the ftep he had taken, and 
readily accepted of the propofal of his acculer Bithric, who declared 
that he knew where Wulnoth refided with his fleet, and, if the king 
would give him the command of a certain number of thole Flips 
which had lately been fitted out, he would engage to furprize, and 
take him. Accordingly, eighty Flips were appointed for this expedi¬ 
tion, which failed from Sandwich under the condudt of Bithric; but a 
violent tempeft overtaking them foon after they they had put out to 
fea, they were reduced to the greateft diFrefs, and driven on Fiore, 
where, being found by Wulnoth, he took the advantage of their cala¬ 
mity, fet upon them with all his force, and burnt them all. jfEthel- 
red, difheartened by this dreadful misfortune, with a heavy heart left 
Sandwich, and retired to London, whither the remaining part of his 
navy alfo followed him. Thus was all this great preparation, which 
feemed to promife fafety to the land, rendered of but little ufe *. 

A. D. 1009. The next year, a powerful army of the Danes, under the conduct of 
Turkiii lands a va ^ ant chief named Turkill* tended in the ifle of Thanet, where 
.in England, they continued until the beginning of Autumn, when they were joined 
by a Fill greater party, lead by two chieftains named Hemning and 
Ilaff. Thefe combined forces foon after left Thanet, and coaFing to 
Sandwich, they there landed, and; marched diredtly to Canterbury, which 
city they befiegedwith great fury; but the citizens, and the inhabitants 
of the eaFern parts of Kent, fearing they fliould not be able to oppol’e 
them, opened a treaty of peace with the befiegers, who, in con fid ora¬ 
tion of the payment of three thoufand pounds, raifed the fiege, and 
departed from thence, proceeding to the ifle of Wight, robbing and 
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deftroying t?he country as they went along. TEthelred, in order, if 
polfible, to check the progrefs of the Danes,. iffued frefh commands, 
and railed a powerful army to oppofe them j and, being fenfible that 
whi3ft the whole of them were kept together, the Danes would not 
wait their coming, or hazard the fortune of a pitched battle, but con- • 
tinue to harrafs the country in ftich places where the whole army could 
not follow them •, he, therefore, flattened large parties of his forces 
in different places, that they might be ready, at all times, to protect 
the coafts ; but, whether from the difobedience of orders, or from 
being improperly ftationed, cannot eafily be determined ; yet certain 
it is, that the Danes, were not thereby prevented from making their 
ufual excurfions *. , 

The fame year, whilft the Danes were advanced into the land a con- The Danes ef-- 
fiderable diftance from their fhips, Ethelred, with the main body of« p of 
his army, being not far from thence, and watching their motions, EdVic’i^ eiy °* 
marched to an advantageous place, where he intended to furround 
them in their turn, which it is thought he might eafily have clone, and 
by fuch a fignal 'defeat have fecured the peace of his kingdom for a 
time at leaft. Amidft thefe preparations, and while all his men feemed 
delirous of revenging the injuries their country had fuftained from the 
cruelties of their enemies, Edric Straton, with much policy and fubtle 
difcourfe, perfuaded fEthelred to drop the defign which he had 
formed ; fo that he withdrew his forces, and permitted the Danes to 
pafs to their fhips without any moleftation, who were not a little re¬ 
joiced at fuch a lucky and unexpected elcape. After this, the Danes 
coafted about Kent, and, during the Winter, cruifed on the borders 
of the Thames, frequently invading Kent and Effex, and forcing 
large contributions from the inhabitants; they alfo made feverai at¬ 
tempts on the city of London, which proved ineffectual; for the Lon¬ 
doners, whenever they were attacked, made a very gallant refiftance, 
and repulfed their enemies with great lofs f. 

The following Spring the Danes left their fhips, and marching overp I0I0 .. 
the land through Chiltren wood into Oxfordfhire, came to the city of 
Oxford, which they befieged and took} and after they had pillaged^* c ° 5 n t ** 0x _ i 
and murdered the inhabitants, they burnt the city to the ground, fordihire. 

From thence they returned home, and divided their army into two 
parties, which marching along the banks of the Thames, pillaged 
and deftroyed the country on either fide, until hearing that the Lon¬ 
doners were coming againfl them with a powerful army, thofe on the 
north fide of the river croffed over it at Staines, and joined their fel¬ 
lows, and thence parting through Surry, .returned to their fhips laden 
with fpoils J. 
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After having employed fome time in repairing their lhips, about 
Eafter they failed round to the eaft, and landed in the province of the 
Eaft Angles, and, marching by Ipfwich, went on till they came to a 
place called Ringmere, where they were met by Ulf kettel, the valiant 
governor of that country, by whom they had fome time before been 
put to flight. Both parties joined battle, and a lharp encounter en- 
fued, which ended in .the defeat of the Saxons, though the conflict 
was long fupported by the valour of the inhabitants of Cambridge- 
Ihire*. In this battle iEthelftan, the fon-in-law of JEthelred, and 
many others of the Saxon nobility, were flain. The Danes having 
obtained this viftory over the Eaft Anglian forces, marched about the 
country for three months without meeting with any further reliftance, 
pillaging alfo the borders of Lincolnfhire and Huntingdonlhire, and 
burning in their march the towns of Thetford and Grantbridge ; the 
abbies and churches wherever they came they deftroyed, and cruelly 
butchered all the inhabitants of that country as were fo unfortunate as 
to fall in their way; and in this manner they continued their march 
through Eflfex until they reached their lhips f. 

f They did not long remain quiet in their lhips; for they no fooner de- 
pofited the riches they had acquired by plunder, than, being defirous of 
adding to wiiat they had already got, they began a fecond expedition 
into Oxfordlhire, which they pafled through, and took in their march 
the counties of Bedford, Buckingham and Hertfordlhire, where, as 
they had before done in the Eaft Angles, they pillaged, and depopu¬ 
lated the country wherever they came, paying no regard to places, 
however facred, nor to the fex or quality of fuch miferable people as 
fell into their hands. In this march, having taken great fpoils, they 
returned to their lhips. 

Not long aft-er, thefe inhuman plunderers (not content with the ruin 
and devaluation they had occafioned, and the innocent blood they had 
fpilt) undertook another excurfion, and pafling through Northampton- 
Ihire, burnt and plundered the town of Northampton, and deftroyed 
the country round about; from thence they continued their courfe 
into Wiltihire, and fo back again to their lhips in triumph. All 
this time, the miferable Saxons, ruined and diftreffed by the frequent 
and cruel excurfions of their enemies, had neither power nor courage 
to make head againft them, fo that thofe mercilefs conquerors fet no 
hounds to their rapacious defigns and wanton cruelties., which they 
carried to fuch a pitch as is truly Ihocking to.relate ;£• 


* Holinglhead fays, “ the Suffolk and kcttell Wurencheved, of Danifh parents, 
Norfolk men gave way firft; but the Cam- firlt began to fly,” See. 
bridgelhire men flood firm, winning eter- f S. Dunclm. 
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The next fpring they fallied again from their ihips with the fame A.D. ioii. 
ferocity as they had manifefted the preceding year, ruining the country Canterbury de . 
on either fhore of the Thames: on one fide, as far as Huntingdon, ftroyed by die 
and on the other, as far as Wiltfhire and Southampton.—In the mean Dll ‘ es * 
time, iEthelred, unable to oppofe them, by the advice of his council, 
propofed again to purchafe peace, by the payment of certain fums of 
money. To thefe propofals they lightly liftened, but in the mean 
time forbore not to exercife their wonted cruelties; for, being now 
returned towards their fhips, about the month of September* they 
laid liege to Canterbury, and fome time after took it, by the 
treachery (as is reported) of Almere, the archdeacon. They had no 
fooner taken polleffion of the city, than they began to manifeft the 
barbarity of their difpofition, by the wanton cruelties they exercifed 
on die miferable inhabitants; throwing fome of them over the walls, 
pulhing others into the fire; murdering the little infants, torn from 
their mothers breafts, by tolling them upon their fpears, or by throw¬ 
ing them under the wheels of loaded carriages; whilft the women 
themfelves were dragged up and down the city by the hair of their 
heads, and made, by force, fubfervient to the beaflly lulls of their 
tormentors. Amongft the reft of thofe whom the Danes took in the 
facking of the city, was Alphegus, the archbilhop of Canterbury, a 
man utterly detefted by them, becaufe he was contrary to their party, 
and, by his prudent councils, endeavoured to reconcile his own country¬ 
men to their proper intereft : in Hiort, lie was a man of exemplary 
piety, and much beloved in the city. Him they feized upon, and 
(wounded as he was, by fome means, in the dreadful conflict) hurried 
on board a noifome Ihip, where they kept him long time clofe impri- 
foned. After this, they fet fire to the city, and, of all the inhabitants, 
one out of ten alone was fpared.—Seven months after the definition of 
Canterbury, the archbilhop had his ranfom propofed to him, which 
was the enormous fum of three thoufand pounds; and, becaufe he 
refilled to burthen thofe under him to raife the money, he was, after 
many infults, cruelly Honed to death. His body was afterwards con¬ 
veyed to London, where it was buried, but from thence, in after¬ 
times, to Canterbury j*. 

The year following, before Eafter, Aithelred aflembled the nobles A. D. 1012. 
of the realm in council, at London, when it was agreed upon once M 
more to purchafe peace with the Danes; accordingly, forty-eight paMn, t hL-" n 
thoufand pounds (which was by them demanded) was paid, and they 
again took oath to depart, and no more moleft the kingdom. This 

* Vita S. Alphegi, apud Leland. Collcft. f Vita S. AJphcgi, Simon Dixnelm, See. 
vol. 1. fol. 19.—ct vide Milton, Hill, of 
England, fol. 296. 
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oath taken, and the money received by them, they difperfed their 
fleet, and returned home contented for a time, except Turkill their 
chief, who, with forty-five of their ihips, abode at London, where he 
offered willingly-his fervice to the king, and took an oath of alle¬ 
giance, to defend the land from the future incurfions of the foreign 
foe, on condition only of being received into pay, and his men 
cloathed and fed at the expence of the Saxons. Thefe conditions were 
accepted of by iEthelred ; but the future events plainly proved the 
deceitfulnefs of Turkill, whofe reafons for flaying behind feem only to 
have been with a view of examining the nation’s ftrength, and, as 
fome have alledged, to give information accordingly to his country¬ 
men, that they might renew their attacks upon the land in a time that 
fhould prove the molt advantageous *. 

A. D. 1013. The year following, and, as fome report, about the month of July, 
, T . p , rrjvU of Sweyne, king of Denmark, came over into England with a powerful 
i.ing fleet, and landed at Sandwich, where, after he had abode fome few 
ivs & days, he put off to fea, and coafted about the kingdom of the Eaft 

Angles, and from thence proceeded to the mouth of the Humber, and 
entering the Trent with his fleet, landed his foldiers at Gainfborough, 
where he encamped.—His arrival caufed fuch fear amongft the North¬ 
umbrians, that the whole province, withUthred their earl, fubmitted 
to him without making the leaft refinance, or hazarding one battle. 
The example of the Northumbrians was quickly followed by the inha¬ 
bitants of Lindfey, and thofe of Tilburg, and lhortly after by all 
thofe who poffeffed the country on the north of Watling-Street.— 
From thefe he exafted pledges of their obedience, and alfo commanded 
them to furnifh his army with horfes and provifion; which being done, 
he left the government of the provinces which had fubmitted to him, 
to his fon Cnut, and, with his army, marched fouthward into Mercia, 
depopulating the places wherever they came, and burning and, de- 
flroying the towns and cities that flood in their way, wherever they 
met with the leaft refiftance; fo that, at laft, either through force or 
fear, the people in general fubmitted to him.—In the courfe of this 
rout, he took the cities of Oxford and Winchefter, and from thence 
continued on till he came to London but in his paflage, eroding the 
Thames at an improper place, where there was no ford, he loft many 
of his men. Upon his arrival at London, he inverted that city, and 
clofely befieged it. King Aithelred himfelf was at the fame time 
within the city, with Turkill the Dane, who was under his pay.— 
Sweyne, lhortly after his arrival, fiercely afiaulted the city; but the 
citizens, encouraged perhaps by the prefence of their king, refilled 
with fuch bravery, that the Danes were, beaten off.. At the fame time 

• S. Dunelm. 
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ftrong parties took the advantage of Tallying out upon them, and flew 
a prodigious number, fo that the whole of the Danifh army was thrown 
into great confufion, and at laft obliged to quit the field with great 
lofs, Sweyne himfelf hardly efcaping from the fury of the conquerors *. 

After this unfortunate attempt upon London, Sweyne marched with The fuccef* o i 
his army, with the utmoft precipitation, to Wallingford, and from 
thence to Bath, where he abode fome little time, and refrefhed his 
troops. During his flay at Bath, Ethelme, earl of Devonlhire, with 
many other great weftern officers, fubmitted themfelves to him; and 
Sweyne, finding his affairs went on fo profperoully, returned to his 
fhips f.—In the mean time, the Londoners, fearing that he would re- 
vifit them with an augmented army, and that they lhould then be made 
the victims of his cruel rage, concluded -with themfelves that it would 
be better for them to feek to pacify him j which they foon after did, 
by following the example of the greater part of the kingdom, and 
fubmitting themfelves to him J. 

jEthelred, their unfortunate king, in the mean time retired tomheired zoen' 
Greenwich, where he abode a fhort time with Turkill the Dane, who, °^ d int0 Nor * 
with his fleet, had Rationed himfelf there. But foon after, finding his * y ' 
affairs ftill declining, he fent his queen Emma, together with his two 
fons, and all his treafure, into Normandy, where they fought the 
protection of Richard duke of Normandy, her brother.—Mean while 
yEthelred ftill continued with Turkill, but foon after left Greenwich, 
and went to the Ifle of Wight, where he fpent the greater part of the 
Winter; but at laft followed his wife into Normandy, where he was 
well received, and entertained in a molt friendly manner, by his bro¬ 
ther-in-law Richard §. 


* S. Dunelm. 

f Some have added, that, afterSweyne’s 
return to his fhips, want of provifion, and 
the Ioffes he fuftained in the defeat at 
London, canfed him, after he had exatted 
a certain fum of money from the Saxons 
(and by the payment of this money, adds 
Ilolingfhcad, Aithelred thought to free 
himfelf from his enemies, but his nobles 
thought otherwife, and advifed him to pre¬ 
pare for war) to return into Denmark, in 
order to refrefh and augment his army.— 


He foon ^turned from Denmark again, 
and was met immediately by the Saxons, 
when a fharp confl'61 enfued, in which the 
Saxons bid fair for conqueft; but, by the 
revolt of their leaders, the day was finally 
loft, and the Danes obtained a compleat 
viftory; and afterwards purfuing their 
conqucfts, gained the major part of the 
kingdom.—See Hoiingfhcd and Spced’j 
Chron. &g. 

J S. Dunelm. 

§ Malmfb. ct S. Dunelm. 
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SWEYNE. 


The firfi Danijh Monarch of the Beptarch y,. 


A.D. 1014. A FTER the flight of iEthelred, 'Sweyne met with little or no 
The fufferingsoppofition, being almoft univerfally acknowledged as king of 
of the realm. England; but the authority he exercifed was that of a moft favage and 
inhuman tyrant, laying moft cruel impofitions upon the people himfdf, 
and fuffering his army to wanton in the diftrefles of thofe who had 
fubmitted to him, and whom he ought to have protefted. They were 
not content with extorting from the wretched Saxons all the fruits of 
their labour, but, to gratify their inordinate lufts, the wives and 
daughters of thole defencelefs people were feized upon at their pleafure, 
and abufed even before the faces of the difconfolate hulbands or di- 
ftrefied parents; whilft, in every place where thofe infulting con¬ 
querors came, by way of diftinttion and eminence, they were called 
Lord Danes, and treated with the greateft refpedt, even by thofe they 
were fo horridly injuring. Monafteries and churches, and all other 
facred, places, were burnt or otherwife deftroyed, unlefs the diftrefled 
people redeemed them at fuch vaft prices as their conquerors thought 
proper to inflidt.—Nor were thefe all the misfortunes that fell upon 
the Saxons, efpecially thofe in the fouth; for what was fpared to them 
by the mercilefs exactions of their tyrannizing monarch, was feized 
upon by Turkill and his party, who ftiled themfelves. their friends and 
protestors *. 

The death of Some time after Sweyne had aflumed the dignity and title of a king, 
Sweyne. h e returned to Gainlborough f> where he called a great parliament; 

and, whilft he was fitting in the midft of his council, he was fuddenly 
feized with fome ftrange diforder, which foon put a period to his life 

* S. Dunelm, &c. he threatened to deftroy not .only the Ihrine, 

+ S. Dunelm, Scala Chronica, Sec.— but alfo to burn the bones of the martyr. 
Others fay the. following accident happened For which caufe, whilft he was fitting in 
at Thetford, in the kingdom of the Eaft his council,, an appearance of Edmund in 
Angles. compleat armour entered the room, and 

J According to the legendary ftory of fmote him with a fpear, or fword, fo that 
king Edmund—Sweyne demanded an enor- he died, crying out that he was fmitten by 
mous price to fave the Ihrine of Edmund, king Edmund: but no man (himfelf ex- 
at Edmund’s Bury, from deftruftion ; but, cepted) faw the apparition, or whence the 
becaufe the diftrefled inhabitants declared ftroke came.-— Vide Mat. Weft. Hoveden, 
their inability to comply with his demands, &c. 


The 
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The fudden death of Sweyne caufed a great alteration in the affairs ^ 

of the kingdom j for,-although the Danifh army immediately after- sweyne’s death, 
wards made Cnut, the fon of Sweyne, their king, yet the Englifh 
noblemen fpeedily withdrew their allegiance, and once more inclined 
their thoughts to the re-advancement of ALthelred, their own natural 
fovereign; wherefore they inftandy fent mefiengers into Normandy* 
inviting him to return, at the fame time promifing to ftand by him 
with all their power. iEthelred received this news with great joy, 
and accordingly fent his fon Edward with ambaffadors into England, 
promifing his forgivenefs to all who had hitherto manifefted themfelves 
his enemies, and. at. the fame time declaring that he would ufe his 
utmoft endeavours to protect the realm from die incurfions of its 
enemies. Edward was received by the nobles with great demonftra- 
tions of joy and fatisfadtion, and the meflengers returned to iEthelredy 
declaring their willingnefs to re-advance him to his throne.—After 
this, ^Ethelred made no delay, but inftandy returned to England, 
where he was received with the greateft marks of fatisfa&ion. 

In the mean time Cnut was not idle, but ufed every endeavour to The policy of 
ftrengthen himfelf, and get his army in readinefs to oppofe the ad- Cnutf 
vancement of iEthelred. At this time he ftill refided at Gain/borough, 
where his father died, and where both his army was encamped and his 
fleet attended. He not only made every provifion that he could to 
carry on the war, but with Angular prudence endeavoured, by the 
flrifteft juftice and bounty, to fecure the hearts of thofe Saxons as had 
quietly Submitted to him, and ftill continued to aflift him, which were 
principally the inhabitants of Lindfey and parts adjoining *. 

* S. Duaelm. 


ATHEL- 
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ITHELRED again refiored. 


Cnut leaves 7 T~>THELRED was no fooner reinflated in his regal dignity, 
England, /~|H j t ] aan he placed himfelf at the head of his army, and entering 
Lindfey, revenged himfelf feverely upon the inhabitants for their 
revolt, by burning their country, and putting many of them to death. 
—Cnut, hearing of his approach, and not thinking himfelf ftrong 
enough to fland the decifion of the field, retired with his army to his 
ihips, leaving his confederates to the mercy of iEthelred—and hailed 
round, with all poflible fpeed, with the fleet to Sandwich, where he 
feized upon the hollages which had been given to his father Sweyne, 
and having cruelly mangled them, by cutting off their ears, flitting 
their nofes, and chopping off their hands, he fet them on fhore. He 
then hoilted fail, and returned to Denmark, hopelefs for the prefent of 
fubduing England *. • 

Money paid to However, the land was not releafed from all its grievances by the 
the Danes. flight of Cnut-, for therDanifh. fleet at Greenwich now demanded their 
pay; and accordingly the Saxons, already much impoverilhed, were 
burthened with frelh impofitions, in order to raife the fum*of thirty 
thoufand pounds, to fatisfy the demands made by thofe pretended 
auxiliaries. And thefe miferies were flill increafed by an accidental 
calamity; for about the month of Odtober, the fea rifing much higher 
than ufual, overflowed many towns upon the coalls, and drowned a 
prodigious number of people 

A. D. 1015- The next year a grand council of the nobles was, by iEthelred, con¬ 
vened at Oxford, in orde'r to confult upon the affairs of the kingdom. 
Eih-ics treacll 'g ut j iere nothing of ainy confequence appears to have been done, for 
the nobles were, as. ufual, divided in their opinions, and parties on 
one fide propofing what was rejedted by the other; and, to crown the 
whole, the traytor Edric, during the fitting of the afiembly, caufed 
two Danifh noblemen, named Sigeferth and Morkar, to be murdered: 
thefe were the fons of a nobleman named Earngrun, who pofiefled 
certain lands in Northumberland.—Edric, it feems, in order the better 


f S. Dunelm. 


f Ibid. 


to 
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to colour this murder, brought a charge of treafon againft them *, 
which being credited by iEthelred, he foon after feized upon their 
eftates, and caufed Elgitha, the wife of Sigeferth, to be kept at 
Malmfbury, where lhe was feen by Eadmund the third fon of .dLthel- 
red, who being fmitten with her charms,, married her againft the con- 
fent of her father, and then went into Northumberland, and took die 
lands which belonged to the murdered noblemen as his own right f. 

Whilft thefe affairs were tranfadling at home, Cnut was bufy at 
Denmark in preparing a ftrong fleet ready to renew the war with the 
Englilh, being informed, as fome report, of the diffentions of the 
people, and weaknefs of the kingdom, by Turkill the Dane, who re¬ 
dded here. Having, therefore, collected two hundred large Ihips, 
and furniflied them with every requifite for the undertaking, and being 
joined by Lachman, king of Sweden, andOlave, king of Norway, ho 
came over into England, and landed at. Sandwich—where he abode 
till he had fent out fpies to various parts of the land to difcover what 
preparations had been made againft him, who, on their, return, in¬ 
formed him, that his expedition had not been lo fecretly conduced 
but that the Englilh had notice of his arrival, and that iEthelred had 
accordingly prepared a large army in order to oppofe him J. 

Turkill, the. Dane, who had hitherto Hood neuter, upon the arrival 
of Cnut with fuch a powerful army, revolted from the Englilh, and am. 
joined the Danifh forces j and, at the fame time, in order to ingra¬ 
tiate himfelf the more with Cnut, requefted to be fent againft the 
Saxon army. This truft being accordingly repofed upon him, a great 
part of Cnut’s army was committed to his care, with which he joined 
thofe forces he had brought with him, and marched out againft the 
Englilh, with whom he fought a lharp battle at a place called Scoraf- 
tan, and obtained a complete vidlory, though the Saxon forces far ex¬ 
ceeded his own. This fignal performance placed him high in the 
efteem of Cnut, who failed not to reward him for his courage §. 

After this adlion, Cnut, with his navy, coafted from Sandwich 
about the river Frome, and failing round Kent, at laft landed, and with 
fire and fword, made his way through the counties of Dorlet, Somerfet, 
and part of Wiltlhire. iEthelred, in the mean time, lay dangerouhy 
ill at Coslham in the laft mentioned county, fo that the management 
of the war was committed to Eadmund, the king’s fon, and Edric, 
the traiterous duke of Mercia, who were both of them now employed 


* Thus Mat. Weft, declares, which, the attendants of Edric, and purfued into 
from the after proceedings of iEthelred, a church, whence retreating to the fteepJe 
feems likely. It is alfo added, that thefe to defend thcmfelves, they were there Ihut 
noblemen were /lain in the houfe of Edric, up, and burnt to death, 

and that the fervants without, who attend- f S. Dunelm. 

cd upon their makers, being clamorous that j Encom. Emma:, 

they did not appear, were beaten back by § Ibid, 
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"in different parts of the kingdom, colle£ting what forces they could. 
Soon after they united both their armies, and were preparing to march 
-againft the foe, when Eadmund had notice given him that his brother- 
in-law, Edric, was pradtifing means to betray him to the enemy, or 
elfe deprive him of life. Upon the receipt of this intelligence, he 
fuddenly disjoined himfelf from Edric, who, finding that his treafon 
was difcovered, fled to the enemy with what forces he could perfuade 
to follow him, and forty large Chips. Whereupon almoft all the wef- 
tern counties forfook their allegiance to ALthelred, and fubmitted 
themfelves to Cnut 

A. D. 1016. The year following, Cnut, aflifted by the traytor Edric, marched with 
Eadn , imd . s prc .-his army along the banks of the Thames as far as Creckland, where he 
paration againft pafled the river, and entering Mercia, burnt feveral cities, and de- 
nothing r .° l,Sllt W droyed the country round about, efpecially in the county of Warwick- 
fhire, where his cruelty was the moft heavily felt. In the mean time, 
prince Eadmund collected an army in order to oppofe the Danes; 
but when he entered Mercia, the Mercians obftinately refufed to join 
him, unlefs his father, with the Londoners, came alfo to their aflift- 
ance ; fo that all this preparation came to nothing f. 
a fecond pre- Sometime after, Eadmund, with his army, intreated his father to 
produce*’no 1C1 join him with the Londoners, and fuch forces as he could colled to- 
former han the g et ^ er< Accordingly, Aithelred complied with his fon’s requeft, and 
being at the point of marching againft the enemy with a powerful 
army, and a fair profped of fuccefs, the expedition was fuddenly pre¬ 
vented by report being made to ihthelred, that his own foldiers meant 
to betray him into the hands of his enemies. Asthelred, daunted 
by thefe illufive infinuations, difbanded his army, and returned to 
London. Thus the fecond preparation was likewife rendered abor¬ 
tive 

Eadmund and Eadmund, after his father’s departure, marched with the forces that 

CnutwaftcMcr- i iac j co p e & ec i over the Humber, where, being joined by a power¬ 
ful nobleman named Uthred, he fell upon the counties of Staffordfhire, 
Shropfliire and Leicefterfhire, wafting the country, and deftroying the 
inhabitants, becaufe they refufed to aflift him againft the Danes. In the 
mean time, Cnut, with his army, harrafled the other parts of Mercia, 
palling through Buckingham, Bedford, Huntington, Nottingham, 
Lincolnfhire, and Yorldhire, where he was not fparing of his cruelties, 
becaufe they had ftill continued faithful to their lawful fovereign ; fo 
that between the one and the other, almoft all Mercia was laid wafte §. 
rnnt fui)d;ic s When Cnut had fufficiently reduced the fouthern provinces of 
nnj.] ,Wllbl!r Mercia, lie marched with his army into Northumberland, in order to 


* S. Dunelm. 


t Ibid. 


t Ibid. 


§ Ibid. 
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oppofe prince Eadmund, who no fooner heard of his intention, than- 
he difbanded his army, and returned, as haftily as poffible, to London, 
where his father then lay. After his departure, earl Ulfred, being no 
longer able to withftand the forces which Cnut brought with him, 
fubmitted himfelf to him, with the whole kingdom of Northumber¬ 
land,. and gave him a certain number ofhoftages. Yet, notwithftand- 
ing this fubmifiion of Uthred, he was ihortly after flain by one Ture- 
brand, a Dane, either by the command or connivance of Cnut; and 
Inc, a Dane, was made earl of Northumberland in his dread *. 

After Cnut had' fettled thefe matters in Northumberland, and re- Cnut returns to 
ceived the fubmifiion of the • inhabitants, he returned to the fouth, his fieet ’ 
highly pleafed with the fuccefs he had met with in that expedition,. 
and, about Eafirer, with all his army, reached his ihips, intending, as 
foon as he conveniently, could, to lay a clofe fiege to the. city of 
London f. 

Whilfb thefe things were tranfading, TEthelred, lying at London, The death and 
fell into a relapfe, and what with the afflidion of his mind, joined tunai o f 
with thofe of his body, he died the twenty-third day of April, in the' 6 ’ 
year 1016, being the fiftieth year of his age, and the thirty-feventh of 
his reign. His body was buried in the cathedral of St. Paul’s, at Lon¬ 
don, where he®died 

The character of this prince,, as drawn by the monks, is certainlyThe chirper- 
very unfavourable. By them he is faid to have been a man of diffo- of iEthelred * 
lute manners, luftful and lafcivious j a promoter of civil difcords, and 
indolent in his difpofition. Undoubtedly, he had his faults ; but his 
diflike to the monks, and the preference he gave to the fecular priefts, 
may fufficiently account for thofe faults being magnified, and fet in 
the worft light ; efpecially when thofe he difliked became his hifto- 
rians. Indeed, as to his indolence in the defence of his country, 
which feems to have been the beft grounded charge they bring againft 
him, it may, perhaps, be fomewhat excufed, when we recoiled his 
fituation among ftrong parties of various opinions, who, by their pro- 
feifed hatred to him, or fecret treachery, made him fearful of exert¬ 
ing the utmofl of his abilities j and, after all, the fwift progrefs the 
Danes made towards the conqueft of England during his reign, was 
certainly not fo much owing to theinadion of the king, as it was to 
the want of unity in his fubjeds themfelves j for, in more than one 
inftance, by negleding the commands of their leaders, or by the trea¬ 
chery of the leaders themfelves, the vidory was fecured to the Danes, 
and, by thefe means, they became the chief inftruments of their own 

* S. Dunelm. the north wall of the chancel.”— “ A grey 

f Ibid. marble cheft, railed upon four fmall pil- 

J This monument was remaining in old Jars, and covered with a copped ftone of 
St. Paul’s when Speed wrote his chronicle, the fame.” Speed Chron. page 366. 

“ It remainech” (faith, my author) “ in 

VOl. ji. o 


ruin. 
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ruin. As to the infidious charge of lafcivioufnefs which is brought 
ao-ainft him by feme, that appears to have been falfe to a degree, fince 
we have no certain account of any concubine kept by him, or of any 
illegitimate iflue, which moft likely would - have been the effeCt of 
fuch connections. His perfon was tall and graceful, and his vifage 
handfome ; he was chearful in his difpofition, and perfectly free and 
affable in his carriage; he paid a great regard to juftice, and eita- 
blifhed feveral good laws for the benefit of his fubjeCts. 

VEtheired’s firft jEthelred had two wives, the firft Alfgifa *,. the daughter of a Saxon 
^;“ nd iflue duke named Thored. She was married to him when he was but feven- 
teen years of age, in the year 983, and died in the year 1001. By 
this lady he had iffue fix fons and four daughters. 

jEthelftan, the eldefl fon, was born in the year 987 ; he lived un¬ 
til he was almoft twenty years of age, from which time nothing more 
is heard of him; from whence authors in general have been led to 
conclude, that he was either taken off by fome illnefs, or flaughtered 
in the wars againft the Danes. 

Egbert, the fecond fon, feems to have been born about two years 
after his brother. In the year 1004, he witneffed a charter of his 
father’s f. This prince died in his father’s life-time, towards the lat¬ 
ter end of his reign ; but at what time cannot precifely be pointed. 

Eadmund, the third fon, was born in the year 990. Fie fucceeded 
his father in the kingdom. 

Eadred, the fourth fon, was born in the year 993, and was a con- 
flan t witnefs to his father’s charters till the year 1014, about which 
time it was fuppofed he died, as his name does not occur after¬ 
wards. 

Edwy, the fifth fon, furvived his father, and was murdered in the 
reign of king Cnut. 

Eadgar, born in the year 999, is fuppofed to have died young. 

The name of the eldefl daughter of Asthelred is not recorded. We 
learn, however, that fire was married to a nobleman named yEthelftan, 
who commanded the Cambridgefhire men in the battle againfl Cnut 
in the year 1010, where he was (lain. 

Edgitha, the fecond daughter, was married to Edric Stratton, duke 
of Mercia. 

El (give, the third daughter, was married to Uthred, firnamed the 
Bold, fon of earl Waldolfe, earl of Northumberland. He was (lain 
by the Danes in the year 1016. By this nobleman fiie had one daugh¬ 
ter named Aldgith, who married Maldred, by whom fhe had Gofpa- 


* Not with (landing Bromton, who is 
moft dcfperatcly fevere againft ^Ethelrccl, 
would have us believe that this woman was 
only his concubine, and, of courfe, her 


iflue baftards; but this is contradifted by 
fuch a cloud of witnefl’es, that it needs no 
refutation. 

f Of lands to a monaftery at Burton. 

trick, 
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trick, who was earl of Northumberland when William the Conqueror 
fat upon the throne. 

Gode, the fourth daughter, married Walter de Maigne, a noble¬ 
man of Normandy, highly favoured by her half brother Edward. She 
had ilfue by this hulband, and outlived him. After his death, Ihe was 
married to Eultace of Bulloigne, a faithful friend to her brother 
Edward. 

The 1'e.cond wife of vEthelred was Emma (called by the Saxons Elf- ^"^7 
giva). She was filler to the duke of Normandy, and was married toher* iff *e? 
yEthelred in the year 1002. She furvived her hu/band—by this lady 
yEthelred had two fons. 

Edward, the eldeft, was chiefly brought up in France. He fuc- 
ceeded his half-brother Hardycnut in the kingdom. 

JElfred, the younger, was flain by Harold, the fon of Cnut, as we 
/hall fee hereafter. 


O 2 


EDMUND, 
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EADMUND, Jirnamed Ironsides. 


Theffteenth Monarch of the Heptarchy. 


A. D. 1016. a FXER the death of Xkhelred, the kingdom was divided into two 
Divifions. in the XjL powerful factions. Such of the nobility as were at London, as 
kingdom, well as the citizens themfelves, immediately declared for Eadmund, 
the eldeft furviving fon of their deceafed king, and he was accordingly 
crowned, as fome report, at Kingfton upon Thames, by Livingns, 
archbilhop of Canterbury. In the mean time, others of the nobility, 
and the far greater part of the clergy, fided with Cm.it, and meeting 
•him at Southampton, elected him as their king. At the fame time, 
they renounced before him all fidelity to the race of ^Ethelred, and 
fwore feality to him, who, on his part, alfo took an oath that, in 
matters both religious and fecular, he would be their faithful pro¬ 
tester *. 

London* 1 ** 56 * Eadmund, hearing of the advancement of Cnut, immediately after 
011 on ' his coronation hailed into Weflfex, where he was received with great 
joy by the principal part of the Weft Saxons, who acknowledged him 
as their king, and whofe example was followed by the people of many 
other provinces. Whilft Eadmund was thus employed, Cnut, about 
the middle of May, with all his fleet, entered the Thames, and failed 
up to the city of London ; and having, by the means of a large dike, 
which he caufed to be made on the Surrey fide of the Thames, towed 
his Ihips round London bridge into the river on the weft fide, he in- 
veiled the city itfelf with a clofe liege, throwing up a trench all around 
it, fo as to cut off all communication with the country. Soon after, 
he attempted to carry the city by aflault; but it was fo valiantly de¬ 
fended by the citizens within, that his army was obliged to retire 
without fuccefs f. 

comestheDanes ^ nut: ’ a ^ ter h' s repulfe at London, abandoned the fiege for fome 
«t"penham. anes time, and leaving part of his army to guard his fleet which he left 
near that city, with the remainder -of his forces he marched fpeedily 
into Weflfex, in order to attack king Eadmund fuddenly, before he 

* S. Dunelm, tec. f Ibid. 

had 
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had diffidently compleated his army; but this hafty expedition of 
Cnut’s did not produce the defired effedt j for Eadmund, hearing of 
the approach of the Danes, determined to give them battle with the 
forces he had already with him. Both armies met at Penham, near 
Gillingham in Dorfetfhire, where, after an obftinate adtion, the Danes 
were put to flight with confiderable'flaughter *. 

This victory gave fuch confequence to Eadmund that his little army The battle of 
was foon augmented, fo that he was determined to follow his enemies, Sheraft4n ' 
and try once more the fortune of the field. Accordingly, about Mid- 
dimmer, the two armies met again at a place called Sheraftan in Wor- 
cefterlhire, where the Hampfhire and Wiltflhire men joined the Danilli 
army. However, Eadmund, and his party, were determined to main¬ 
tain their ground, and give battle to their invaders. A long and 
bloody adtion enfued, which laded the whole day without any manifeft 
advantage on either fide. In the morning, they renewed the conflict, 
and the Saxons began to prevail againft their opponents, which being 
perceived by the traytor Edric, he cut off the head of a man named 
Ofmer, whofe hair and countenance greatly refembled king Ead¬ 
mund,. and holding it up in his hand, Ihewed it to the Englifh, at the 
fame time calling aloud to them, that king Eadmund was flain, and 
■that therefore they ought to fave themfelves by a fpeedy flight. This 
ftratagem had fuch an effedt, that many of the Saxons began to give 
ground, which being made known to king Eadmund, he halted to a 
place where he might be fcen by his army, and encouraging his men 
From thence, they renewed the fight, and made a great (laughter amongft 
the Danes j but the approach of night prevented either party from 
obtaining, the victory. The third day, both armies are faid to have 
appeared in the field j but there was nothing done on either fide more 
than the burying of the dead. The fucceeding night, Cnut, tho¬ 
roughly fenfible of the lofs which he had already fuftained, marched 
away filently under covert of the darknefs, and haded, with all (peed, 
towards London, intending to renew the fiege of that city f. 

After the battle of Sheraftan, Eadmund returned to Wefiex, in rawc paninnej 
order to recruit his army ; at which time, Edric, his traiterous brother- b) kh, s 
in-law, quitted the Danes, and having obtained pardon of Eadmund, mun ’ 

(wore loyalty to him, and entered a third time into the Saxon army ; 
but the event fully proved the treachery of his heart, whofe only 
intentions were the more fpeedily to promote the interefl of Cnut, 
although at the expence of his country, and the life of his lawful 
fovereign. Eadmund, having reinforced his army, haded towards 
London, where Cnut continued the fiege, with as little fuccefs as 


for- 


S, Duaejm, See. 


•[ Ibid. & vuh Malinlb. lib. 2. cap. 10. 
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formerly. The fudden arrival of Eadmund, however, dbliged Cnut 
, to raife the fiege of the city, and fly to his fhips *. 

The Dane? Two days after that Eadmund had driven the Danes from London, 
Brentford-. l car he crofled the Thames at Brentford with his army, which being done 
too haftily, and not at the proper ford, feveral of his troops were 
drowned in the paflage ; however, he marched his forces with, all pof- 
liBle fpeed towards London, and coming unexpectedly upon the backs 
of the Danes, gave them a confiderable overthrow. After this victory, 
through the perfuafion of Edric, Eadmund concluded a truce with Cnut, 
and returned with his army again into Weflex f. 

£"nt £ ° es int ° Eadmund was no fooner departed into Weflex, than Cnut, not in 
the leaft regarding the truce he had agreed upon, returned to London, 
and once more renewed the fiege; but Hill the valour of the befieged 
rendered all his attempts ineffectual: therefore, departing thence with 
his navy, he entered a river called Arrene, from whence he fell upon 
the borders of Mercia, wafting the countiy, and obtaining great fpoils. 
After this he ordered all his foot to enter on board his fhips, and fail 
round through the Thames into the river Medway, where they were 
met by the horfe, who made their paffage thither over land, taking 
great fpoils in their way J. 

The battle at Whilft Cnut was thus employed, Eadmund was not idle ; for, having 
Otford. encreafed his army by powerful reinforcements from feveral of the 
principal fhires, he came again in fearch of his enemy, and hearing 
that he was gone into Kent, he crofled the Thames again at Brentford, 
and followed him to Otford, where a bloody battle was fought, in 
which the Danes were totally routed §; fo that, had Eadmund refolutely 
purfued the advantages he had gained by this victory, it is generally 
thought that he might eafily have put an end to the war at once, by a 
compleat. conqueft of his foes : but he was perfuaded from following the 
Danes by the plaufible councils of the arch traytor Edric, who, by that 
means, procured time for Cnut to make his efcape. 

The battle of Cnut, in the utmoft confternation, after the above defeat, fled with 
Athdown, t ] ie remainder of his army to the Ifle of Sheppy, from whence he 
pafled with all expedition into Eflex, where, having once more re¬ 
cruited his army, he began to pillage the country. But king.Eadmund, 
having made proper preparation, followed him into Eflex, and at 
Afhdown|| the two armies met, and a bloody engagement enfued, in 
which the Saxons at the firft prevailed ; but this being perceived by 


*' S. Dunelm, &c. 

+ Ibid. 
t Ibid. 

§ Some declare that Cnut loft, in this 
engagement, 4500 of his foldicrs, whilft, 
on the other Jpind, the Saxons loft only 
600. Vide Speed, page 370. 


|| Some place this aftion at Alhendon, 
near Bartlow, upon the confines of Eflex, 
near Cambridgelhire; but others at a place 
of the fame name, near Rochford in 
Eflex. 


Edric 
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Edric the tray tor, he fled with that part of the army which he .com¬ 
manded, agreeable to a promife he had made to Cnut, and by that 
means the Danes obtained a compleat victory.—In this fatal adion, 
fell the earls Alfric and Godwyn, alfo Ulfkettel, the earl of the Eaft 
Angles, and iEthelward his fon, with the far greater part of the Saxon 
nobility; fo that the Englifh had not, for a long time,.felt fo fatal a 
blow *. 

After the defeat at Alhdown, Eadmund left the field of battle, and, Agreement be- 
with the little remains of his army, made the beft of his way to ™fc n E u a t dmu “ d 
Gloucefter, where he was indefatigable to colled frefh forces, in order 
once more to malce head againft the Danes. Cnut, however, purfued 
him as he fled, and in his way the Londoners fubmitted themfelves to 
him f. He came up with the army of the Saxons at a place called 
Deorhift, on the weftern banks of the Severn, and, as they ftood on 
either fide prepared for the battle, by fome means or qther, a reconci¬ 
liation took place, and the matter was mitigated between Eadmund 
and Cnut £, the former confenting that the latter Ihould reign jointly 
with him; himlelf was to polfefs the country of the Weft Saxons and 
all the fouth, whilft Cnut was to reign over Mercia- and all the north. 

—Thefe matters being agreed upon, Eadmund and Cnut met together 
on a fmall ifland called Alney, near Gloucefter, in the midft of the 
Severn, where, in the fight of both armies, they embraced each 
other, and confirmed the covenant by interchanging their arms and 
the habits they wore; and afterwards, having fettled every matter 
relative to the agreement, 'both retired in peace with their forces, in 
order to take poffeflion of their different allotments. 

The kingdom was at laft, by this unexpected agreement, reftored The fudden 
to peace, and each monarch feemed perfectly contented with the domi- ^“5, of Ead ‘ 
nions that had been allotted to him; when foon after, about the feaft 
of the apoftle faint Andrew, Eadmund fuddenly died at London, but 


* Malmfb. S. Dunelm, &c. 

f S. Dunelm. 

J The general received account con¬ 
cerning this agreement, as given by S.Du- 
nelm, H. Hunt. M. Weil. &c. and their 
followers, is, that when both armies were, 
prepared for battle, the nobles affirmed, 
that, to fave blood-fhed, the two chiefs of 
the armies fhould themfelves alone try the 
decifion of the field ; accordingly Eadmund 
challenged Cnut to fingle combat, which 
challenge being accepted by him, they 
both of them entered the little ifland 
(Alny) in the midft of the Severn, and 
fought with each other in the fight of their 
armies ; but in the end, Cnut, perceiving 
that his antagoniil was too powerful for 


him, fought to compromife the matter with 
him. The divifion of the kingdom was 
then propofed, and accepted of by Ead¬ 
mund, wherefore they both threw down 
their arms and embraced each other, to 
the great joy and fatisfa&ion of both ar¬ 
mies.-But W. Malmfbury denies that 

Cnut accepted of the challenge, declaring, 
that although he did not want courage, yet 
he was not imprudent enough, being him- 
felf a /lender man, to encounter with one 
of Eadmund’s ftrength and ftature; but 
though he refufed to fight, yet he propofed 
the divifion of the kingdom, which was 
readily agreed to by Eadmund and the 
Saxon nobles. Vide Malmfb. de Gcft. Reg. 
Angl. lib. 2. cap. io. 


not 
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not without fufpicion of treafon. And the infamy of this adtion is laid 
to the traytor Edric, who, it is thought, in order to, ingratiate himfelf 
the more in the favour of Cnut, fuborned two officers of Eadmund’s 
bed-chamber to murder him, when he retired to his privy clofet *.— 
His corpfe was carried from London to Glaftonbury, and buried, with 
all due folemnities, by the fide of his grandfather, Eadgar the Peace¬ 
able. 

Perfon an<l cha- Eadmund was of a tall, graceful ftature, and his limbs were en- 
Ea^mund king dued with great ftrength, fo that he endured all the fatigues of war 
a mU “ ’ with fuch fortitude, that he had thenceforth the firname of Ironfides f 
bellowed upon him. He was a man of invincible courage, and of an, 
amiable dilpofition. The reft of his good qualities are not particu¬ 
larly marked by the ancient hiftorians, who, on the other hand, have 
not reproached him with any particular vice; fo that we may reafonably 
conclude the remainder of his charadter. would have, done him honour, 
had it happily been recorded. 

wife and iffiie Eadmund had but one wife,, who was named Algith; a lady of fin- 
aiund." 5 Ead gular beauty, and the widow of Sigeferth the Dane, who was flain at 
Oxford, in the year. 1015, by the treafon of Edric, as was before men¬ 
tioned. Eadmund married this lady the fame year her hulband had 
been flain, againft the confent of his father. By her he had two fens: 
the eldeft, named Edward, was firnamed the Outlaw, becaufe he lived in 
exile during the government of the Danes in England, but afterwards 
returned,, in the reign of Edward the Confeflbr, his uncle.. The 
youngeft fen of Eadmund, was named Eadmund,. who was brought up 
at the court of Salomon, king of Hungary, where he married the 
daughter of that king, but, as.it is thought, died without iflfue. 


* The murder was done, according to 
Malmfbury, by thrufting a fliarp iron up 
his fundament as he fat at ftool. MalmJb. 

lib. 2. cap. 10_But, in fhort, various 

are the accounts of this king’s death. The 
author of the Encomium Emmae, who lived 
at the time,, and S. D unelm, feem to have, 
thought that he died a natural death. M. 
Weft. H. Hunt. Scala Chron. & Encom. 
Emmae, fay he was flain at Oxford; but 
many other ancient authors agree with 
Malmfbury, that it was at London: but all 
of them who attribute his death to an iift- 


natural caufe, agreed that it was through 
the procurement and treafon of Edric, 
though the manner of it is alfo varioufly 
related. Vide Hen. de Knyghton, lib. 1. 
cap. 2. John Bromton, et Randulf de Di- 
ceto, &c. 

f In Latin Terreum. talus Qui fie 
dicebatur (fays Knyghton) propter probi- 
tatem fuam, cujus fagitta nunquam in caf- 
fum reverfa, neque gladius in vanum ex- 
tradtus, aut lancea, quandocumque fruftra 
vibrata.”—Hen. de Knyghton ae Eventj 
bus Anglite, lib. 1. cap. z. 


CNUT, 
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CNUT, or C A N U T E, 


‘the Jecond Danijh Monarch of England. 


N O fooner was the death of Eadmund Ironfides publicly known, a.D. 1017. 

than Cnut fummoned a large council of all the clergy and chief 
nobility of the realm, where he demanded, in a peremptory manner, 
of thole who had been witnelfes to the agreement made between him- the whole king- 
felf and king Eadmund, what the articles of that agreement were,—• dom t0 himfelf> 
whether it was ftipulated, that after the death of that prince, if Cnut 
his partner were yet living, that his fons or his brothers Ihould enjoy 
his poffefilons, or whether the whole Ihould defcend from him to Cnut ? 

—The nobles called upon, being over-awed by the prefenee of Cnut, 
and fearful of offending him, for they prefently underftood the meaning 
of the fubtle demand, and therefore, to ingratiate themfelves with 
him, they replied (as fome hiftorians have declared, contrary to their 
confidences) that they well knew that Eadmund had left no part of the 
kingdom to his fons or to his brethren, either at the time of the 
agreement or at the time of his death, but that he had intended Cnut 
Ihould be their guardian until they arrived to the Hate of manhood.— 

After this declaration of the witneffes, Cnut laid claim to the whole 
monarchy, and there were none bold enough to difpute the matter 
with him j lb that, foon after, by the general confent of the people, he 
was folemnly crowned at London, by Livingus, archbilhop of Canter¬ 
bury, in the year 1017 *. 

As foon as Cnut mounted the throne of England, he call an eye of Edwy, brother 
jealoufy upon Edwy, brother to the de'Ceafed Eadmund, a prince in fl 0 i i, 1 tadrau “ d> 
great- favour amongft the Englifh. His banilhment therefore was at 
lirft rpfolved upon ■, but Cnut, fearing that he might'perhaps hereafter 
return to difturb him, could not think himfelf fecurely feated upon the 
throne, until, by fome means or other, he was effedtually remoted : 
he therefore confulted Edric, who was always ready to affill him in 
murders or treafons, and, by his advice, one Ethelward, a nobleman 
fallen to decay, was tempted by great offers to undertake the murder 


VowII. 


S. Dunehn, &c. 

P 


of 
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of the prince; but he, being too humane for the employment, ftift 
delayed from time to time, alledging that he could not find a conve¬ 
nient opportunity. Shortly after this, Cnut, perceiving that the mat¬ 
ter might be made worfe by delay, reltored Edwy to favour, and caufed 
him to be treated with all due refpedl; when, in the height of his, 
profperity, he was murdered by fome of his pretended friends, at the 
mitigations of Cnut and his wicked inftrument Edric *. 

The two tons of Edwy being now removed, gave fome eafe to the jealoufies of Cnut; 
tetoSwedea. nt but tw0 f° ns °f the unfortunate Eadmund ftill alarmed his repofe! 

Edric advifed him to dilpatch them alfo, as he had done their uncle; 
but Cnut, juftly imagining that fo much blood, Ihed by his own hand, 
or in his own dominions, would render him odious to his fubjedts, he 
therefore lent them into Sweden, in order that they might be privately 
murdered there. But the king of Sweden, detefting fo much cruelty; 
politively refufed to perform the commifllon of Cnut, and, in order to. 
place the young princes in a Hate of greater fecurity from fuch at¬ 
tempts, he lent them to Soloman, the king of Hungary, at whofe 
court they were brought up in a manner becoming their rank j\ 

(gnatdivides the Cnut, thus fettled in his throne, turned his attention to the govern- 
• ^“sdom. men t of his pofleffions, and, in order to hold them the more fecurely, 
he divided his territories into four parts, one of which he governed 
himfelf, and the other three he committed to the care of viceroys, or 
chieftains, who governed under him.. All the dominions of the Weft 
Saxons-he held himfelf^ the Eaft Angles he committed to the charge 
of earl Turkill, Mercia to Edric, and the Northumbrians to Eoric; 
after which he confirmed a peace with all the neighbouring people $. 
emit marries, The next ftep that Cnut took was a very political one, namely, the 
Smma ' marrying of Emma, the widow queen of Ethelred, by which means 
he ingratiated himfelf in the favour of the Normans, and alfo of the 
Saxons, who, though they at firft were averfe to this marriage, as well 
as Emma herfelf, yet, on mature conlideration, it was efteemed the 
moll likely to prevent any future difcords; fo that, by degrees, the 
people became well fatisfied with, the yoke that was laid upon their- 
lhoulders§. And at the marriage of Cnut with this lady, it was ftipu- 
lated that his children by her Ihould fucceed him in the kingdom, and 
no other. 

E<iric (lain. During the Chriftmas feaft, in the fame year, Edric (whofe charafter 
is juftly ftigmatized with the name of traytor) fulpedling that Cnut, 
notwithstanding the Ihew of favour that was made to him, did not 
mean him well at the bottom of his heart, took the liberty of remon- 

* This prince, from his melancholy dc + S. Dunelni. 
portment, was called the King of Charles ; j Ibid, 
or, according to the Scala Chronica, Kings, § Encom. Emm*, See, 
of Vi Hants, 


grating 
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ftrating to him the fervices he had done for him, in betraying the 
country into his hands. This remonftrance, it feems, was very ill 
timedfor Cnut, recolledting the villainy of the man, and knowing, 
perhaps, that he had no farther occafion for him, inftead of returning 
him thanks for thofe fervices he boafted of, he reproached him as a 
traytor, and pretending to judge him from his own confeffion *, caufed 
him to be flain, and his body caft out of a window into the Thames ; 
but his head was fet up on one of the gates of London f*.—About the 
fame time three other noblemen were put to death by the command of 
Cnut, not for any fault on their part, but becaufe he was jealous of 
them, and fearful that they fhould be defigning mifehief againft him : 
their names were, Northman, the fon of Leofwin ; Ethelward, fon of 
earl Agelmar; and Brithric, the fon of Elfegus, a nobleman of De- 
vonfhire J. 

In the beginning of the next year, Cnut laid a heavy tax upon theA.D. 1018. 
Saxons, in order to raife a large fum of money to pay his army, who A wx Ievie(| 
were not yet di/banded, notwithftanding the appearances of peace. 

The fum he now colle&ed amounted to feventy-two, if not eighty-two 
thoufand pounds, befides fifteen thoufand pounds which were exa&ed 
from the Londoners alone §. 

This year alfo, an extenfive war broke out in the north, at Carrum, war breaks out 
between the Northumbers, and the Scots affifted. by Eugenius king of m the nonil * 
Lothian ; but it feems to have been concluded without the afliftance of 
Cnut, becaufe we hear no more of its continuance from this time. 

The true occafion, or the fuccefs of the war, is haftily pafled over ||. 

The fame year a great council of ftate was held at Oxford, in which Decrees or 
it was agreed upon between the Danes and the Saxons, that both counclt ’ 
parties fhould faithfully obferve the laws of Eadgar. 


* For it is reported that Edric declared 
.to Cnut, that, for his fake, he had firft 
pulled from his throne his lawful fovereign, 
Eadmund, and afterwards murdered him. 
To this Cnut anfwered angrily, “ Traytor 
to God and me, thou lhalt die ! Thine 
own mouth accufes thee to have flain thy 
fovereign, my confederate brother, and the 
Lord’s anointed j” and thereupon caufed 
him to be flain.—Malmfb. lib, 2. cap. 11. 
f In this manner fulfilling an ambiguous 
romife that he made to Edric, who, when 
e had murdered Eadmund (according to 
•the report of fonic) cut off his head, and 
carried it to Cnut, faying, “ All hail! 
thou art now foie monarch of England; 
for fee here the head of thy copartner. 


which, for thy fake, I have ftricken off.— 
Cnut, though defirous of the death of Ead¬ 
mund, was yet abafhed at the openefs of 
the treafon ; however, diffembling the 
emotions of his heart, he looked earneftly 
upon Edric, and declared he would lift up 
his head above any of the peers of the 
realm. Which Edric imagining would be 
by the honours conferred upon him, he 
impatiently waited the confirmation of the 
promife, which at laft came upon him, 
not as he expe&ed, but as he defer ved.-— 
Bromton, &c. 

J Encom. Emmie. 

§ Ibid. 

|| S. Dunclm, See. 
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• The year following, Cnut, having fettled all things in England to 
.his entire fatisfadtion, failed with a ftrong army into Denmark, in order 
to fupprefs fome troubles that were breaking out in his dominions 
there, occafioned by an infurredtion of the Swedes, who had taken the 
advantage of his abfence to raife this commotion. Cnut, immediately 
upon his arrival in Denmark, halted towards, the enemy to. give them 
battle; and whillt the two ajrmies lay. in view of each other,, the verv 
night before they were to engage, earl Godwin, with a powerful band 
of Saxon foldiers that were brought by Cnut to. aiftft him, Hole pri¬ 
vately out of the camp, and falling fuddenly upon the enemies,, won 
the victory by break of day, before Cnut had received information of 
the battle being began. This adtion, which lhewed the zeal of the 
Saxons for their king, and their delire to fignalize themfelves in his 
right, had the defired effedt; for, from that time forward, Cnut held 
the Saxons in much higher efteem than he had done before. Peace 
being, in this, manner reftored in Denmark, Cnut abode there during 
the Winter*. 

In the Spring following, Cnut returned into England, where he 
found all his dominions in perfedt peace. Eight fucceeding years he 
now fpent in perfedt tranquillity, during which fpace he made fuch 
neceflfary regulations as,.were required,, and banilhed the two viceroys 
Turkill and Eric, the former of which prefided over theEaft Angles^ 
and the- latter over- Northumberland}, and, in regard to Mercia, 
he feems to have taken the government of that into, his own hands 
immediately after the death of Edric. There is ho other reafon afilgned 
for the banilhment of the two above mentioned noblemen than the jea- 
loufy of Cnut, who. began to. be in fear of their increafing power and 
confequence f. 

In the year 1028, Cnut failed with a powerful fleet into Norway,, 
and invaded that kingdom. On his landing, he was joined by 
a ftrong party of the Norwegians, who had been gained over to 
efpoufe his caufe againft their own fovereign, by many bribes 
and valuable prefents, which Cnut had conveyed to them the pre- 
ceeding year by fuch people of truft as he had appointed for 
that purpofe. His. fuccefs was fuch that he prefently fubdued the 
country, and. difpofleflTed. Olave, the Norwegian king,, who ihortly 
after was flain by his own. fubjedts ; fo that upon his death, Cnut was 
chofen king of Norway, which additional honour was not a little pleaf- 
ing to him. The grounds of this quarrel between Cnut and Olave are 
not fo clearly made out by the ancient hiftorians as one might wifh. 
However, Cnut it feems accufed him of aiding fome commotions that 
were made amongft his Danifli fubje&s, which he had done becaufe 

* S. Dunelm. f Malmlbury, S. Dunelm, &c. 

Cnut 
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Cnut had not made him any recompence for the afliftance he had given 
him in the conqueft of England*.. ' . 

The year following,. Cnut returned to England with additional glo- A.D. 1029. 
ry, being now king of England, of Denmark, and Norway. Soon af- Hacun aD . 
ter his return, one Hacun, a Danilh nobleman, who had married the “S L be e ' 
daughter of his lifter Gunhild, and who. was grown very powerful in put t0 death - 
the kingdom, became offenfive to him. Cnut, therefore, under the 
colour of fending him to fome foreign court,. charged with an embafly 
from him, dilpatched Hacun from England, and fuch means were 
ufed as effe&ually prevented his return,. being, as was fuppofed,. (lain 
by the command of his uncle f.. 

Two years after Chut went over into Denmark again, from whence A.D. 1031. 
(giving way to the fuperftition of the times) he went to Rome in order Cnut oe ^ 
to expiate-for. the blood which he had lhed in his way to the dignities he Rome! 065t0 
enjoyed. Jn a letter, which he fent from Rome, to Ailnoth,, arch- 
biftiop of Canterbury ij:, he declares,, that his reafon for taking that 
journey was in honour of the apoftles St. Peter and St. Paul; but many 
authors that have treated on this fubjedt, feem rather to think that it 
was his vanity that occafioned his journey, in order oftentatioufly to 
fhew his greatnefs and riches. He gave great gifts at Rome of gold, 
filver, and jewels, at the fame, time making vows at the fepu-lchre of. 
the two apoftles to amend his : future life ;. alfo by the way, both as he 
went, and as he returned, he diftributed alms to a prodigious.amount,, 
and freed many places from tolls and impofts where travellers were 
wont, to pay certain fums. of. money §.. 

Upon his return into England the following year, he built a church A. D. 1032. 
which he dedicated to St. Eadmund, the unfortunate king of the Eaft ScotlanJ fubdu 
Angles, who was flain by the Danes, as hath been already mentioned. ed!* an u u ' 
This done, he once more placed himfelf at the head of his army, and 
marching into the north, fubdued Scotland, and received homage of 
Malcolme, and of two other northern kings named Melbeath and 
Jamare||. 

About the fame time, he made his eldeft fon Sweyn, king of Nor- Cnut provide* 
way, which he had conquered four years before j and Hardicnut, his tor hls fons * 
fon by queen Emma, he feated upon the throne of Denmark, intend¬ 
ing to beftow the crown of England upon Harold, his fecond fon by 
a former wife, and brother to Sweyn 

* S. Dunelm, &c. § Hen. Hunt. 

f Ibid. || Ibid. & S. Dunelm. 

t Vide de Malmlb. d« Geft. Reg. Angl. Scala Chron. &c. 
lib..z. cap. 11. 


The 
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A. D. 1035. The remainder of Cnut’s reign was {pent in profound tranquillity. 
The death of during which time he feems to have ftudied the benefit of his fubjetts, 
Cout. ea ° by making feveral necefiary regulations, and attending to a due admi- 
niftration of juftice. On the 1 ath day of December, in the year 1035, 
Cnut died at Shaftefbury, greatly lamented, after a glorious reign of 
upwards of eighteen years, and his body was folemnly buried in the 
church of the old monaftery of Winchefter. 
charadter of Cnut was a man of fmall ftature, but endued with an enterprifing 
emu, fpirit j whatever great defigns his unbounded ambition, and love of 
power lead him to undertake, he always prufued them with fuch afli- 
duity, that, in the end, he conflantly triumphed over all the difficul¬ 
ties that fell in his way, and refted not till'his undertakings were com¬ 
pleted. . For temperance and juftice he far exceeded any of the neigh¬ 
bouring princes of his time, though fome have accufed him of pride and 
oftentation. However, feveral of his a<ftions,feem rather to have proved 
his humility and condefcenfion *. His greateft crimes were thofe his 
ambition caufed him to commit j for, as he gained the throne of England 
by force, he was obliged to dip his hands in blood to fecure the fame 
—of this he feems himfelf to be convinced ; and, in the latter part of 
his reign, endeavoured to make atonement for the blood he had fpilt, 
by his juftice and piety, the latter of which, according to the cuftom 
of thofe times, frequently bordered upon fuperftition. 

Cmit’sfirft wife, Cnut had two wives, the firft was Alfgyfu f of Northampton, the 
and heriffiie. daughter 0 f ear i Alfhelm, z nobleman of Mercia; and her mother is 
faid to have been named Ulfrune, inheritrix of Hampton in Stafford- 
fhire, called afterher Ulfrune Hampton, and now by corruption Wol¬ 
verhampton. By this lady he had two fons—Sweyn, the eldeft, who 
was by his father made king of Denmark, and Harold, the voungeft, 
who fucceeded his father in the crown of England 

The 


* Huntingdon reports of this king, that 
one day, when his courtiers were extolling 
his adlions, and praifing him as a god— 
he rebuked them in the following maimer. 
He caufed his royal feat to be placed on 
the fca Ihore whilil the tide was flowing in, 
and fpoke thus to the fea:—“ Sea, thou 
“ belonged: to me, and the land I fit up- 
“ on is mine—nor have any unpunilhed 
“ refilled my commands. I charge thee rile 
“ no higher on my land, neither prefume 
“ to wet the feet of thy fovereign Lord.” 
—But the tide flowing in, and wetting the 
borders of his garments, he rofe tip angry 
with his flatterers, and defired them to be 
convinced of the limitted power of a mor¬ 
tal king, declaring, at the fame time, that 
none merited that title but he who could 


govern heaven, earth, and feas. Hunting. 
Tib. 2. 

f Some authors have not fcrupled to de¬ 
clare, that this woman was not the wife, 
but the concubine of Cnut; but befides 
other good authority in the Regifler of Hyde 
abbey, an ancient Saxon MS in the pof- 
feflion of J. Aille, Efq; there is a por¬ 
trait of her and Cnut, who jointly hold a 
crofs, and over her head is written, 

“ Alpgypa Regina. ” 

This drawing is copied in the firlb volume 
of a work, entituled, J}opba Angel- 
cynnan, or the manners and cuftoms of 
the Efigliftr, vld. : plate 38. 

J It is a ftrange flory that-is reported by 
T. Redbourne, R. Higden, and the au¬ 
thor 
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The fecond wife of king Cnut was Emma, the widow of rEthelred, ^"ut 
who furvived him. By Emma he had iiTue one fon and one daughter, and her iiruet 
Hardicnut, the fon, was born in the beginning of his father’s reign, 
and towards the latter end of the fame, was made king of Denmark, 
where he was when his father died. He afterwards fucceeded his half 
brother Harold in the throne of England. Guinleam, the daughter, 
a young lady of great beauty, married (in her father’s life time) to 
Henry, emperor of Germany. 

Cnut is reported to have had another daughter, a woman of.A fuppofed - 
great fandlity, who was married to Godefcalk, prince of the Vandals. ^f hcetoi 
Both Ihe and her hufband fuffered martyrdom for the fake of chriftia- 1>ut ‘ 
nity. If Cnut ever had fiich a daughter, it is highly probable that 
Jhe was illegitimate, becaufe no mention is made of her in the moll 
ancient and authentic hiftories, where all his. lawful iiTue is faid to. 
be recorded *. - 


thor of the Scala Chronica, and others, to 
this purport:—That Alfgyfu was barren, 
and in order the better to fecure the af- 
fe&ion of her hufband Cnut, pretended to 
fee with child, and at the time fhe fhould 
have been delivered, caufed the new-born 
fon of a certain priefl to be brought to her 
bed, and nurfedit as her own, which child 
was afterwards named Sweyn. In the fame 
manner;lhe.deceived Cnut.a fecond time, 


nurfing the child of a low mechanic, who 
was named Harold, fo that neither of them 
were really Cnut’s children; but the whole 
of this tale is very improbable, and might 
perhaps take rife from the ufage that Ha¬ 
rold’s dead body met with from his,bro¬ 
ther Hardicnut; but it is not mentioned 
in the moft ancient authors. 

* Vide Speed’s Chronicle, page 387. 
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HAROLD, Jirnamed Harefoot. 


The third Danijh Monarch of England. 


A. D. 1036. A T the time-of Cnut’s deceafe, Hardicnut, his fon by Emma, who 
Harold claims ( accor ding to the agreement made at the time of his marriage 

the crown. * * with that lady) was to fucceed him in the kingdom, was abfent in 
Denmark, which gave a favourable opportunity to Harold, the fecond 
Ion of Cnut, by his former wife, who-was prefent at his father’s 
death, of averting his claim to the crown, which Cnut, in his laft 
teftament, had left to him. His claim was ifupported by all the Danes 
in general, and the Londoners, as well as the greater part of the 
northern inhabitants of England *. Oh the other hand, Godwin, -a 
powerful nobleman, pretending to be the guardian of the queen- 
mother and her children, with all the fouthern, provinces, and parti¬ 
cularly Weflex, aflerted the right of Hardicnut. To fettle this dif- 
pute, a great council was convened at Oxford, where the matter was 
argued with much vehemence. However, the prefence of Harold, 
and the arguments of his party, which were the moft powerful, pre¬ 
vailed ; and it was agreed upon that Harold fhould mount the throne 
—not as foie monarch, but in partnerlhip with his half brother, to 
whom the fouthern parts of the kingdom were afllgned, and for the 
prefent were committed to the keeping of Emma, the queen-mother, 
till her fon Hardicnut lhould arrive to take poffeffion of them ■f** 

Aiit'.ofh objefts Notwithftanding the decrees of the council, Harold met with a 
to Harold. confiderable difficulty at his inauguration j for Ailnoth, the archbilhop 
of Canterbury, who had the keeping of the crown and regal habili¬ 
ments, peremptorily refufed to deliver them up to any but the chil¬ 
dren- of Emma who were the only lawful heirs. However, he was at 
laft, as fome have reported, prevailed upon by Harold (who fpared no 
promifes nor intreaties) to fct the crown upon his head if. 
ti!e"wholeaking- Harold was no fooner invefted with the royal dignity, than he de- 

dom. S termined to feize the whole kingdom into his own hands. His firft 
ftep, therefore, towards the completion of his defign was to poffefs 
himfelf of his father’s trealurc which 'Emma had in her keeping j that 

,# .JVIalmfb. &c. t .Rog. Hoveden. J JEncom. Emmie. 

done 
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done, he fhortly after aflerted his authority over Weflex, and 
the fouthern provinces that had been defigned for his half brother 
Hardicnut; and becaufe his party was'grown very powerful, thofe who 
wilhed well to Emma were obliged to fubmit quietly to the decrees of 
Harold. 

At the fame time, before the departure of queen Emma, Harold, Alfred thin by 
by the afliftance of earl Godwin, whom he had won over to his party, treacllery - 
-either by a forged letter as coming from Emma *, or fome other de¬ 
ceit of the like kind, prevailed upon iElfred, one of herfons by ALthel- 
red, to come from Normandy into England, where he was feized upon 
at Guilford by Godwin, and his attendants being put to the fword, 
himfelf was fent to the ifle of Ely, where he had his eyes put out, and 
fhortly.after died for want of proper neceflaries f. Emma, frightened 
by the treachery of Harold, fled fpeedily after the murder of her fon 
into Flanders,, where fhe was honourably received by Baldwin, the 
earl of that country, and a habitation was afligned her, by his orders, 
at Bruges, where fhe was foon after vifited by Hardicnut her fon, king 
of Denmark £. 

Harold, in order the better to fupporthis dominions from the inva-'A. D. 1038. 
fion of any foreigner, caufed fixteen large Danifh veflels to keep the Hirold keeps a 
feas, which were continually coafting about, and ready, upon all fleet upon the 
occafions, to protect the coafls; and, in order to maintain this arma-' feas> 
ment,. he exadted great fums of the Englilh, which they were obliged 
to pay, but not without great murmurings and difcontent§. 

After a rdign of four years, in which nothing that could redound to A. D. 1040. 
his honour was tranfa&ed, Harold died at London, and his body was HaroU > sdeath- 
buried at WeftminfterjJ. 

The perfon of Harold has not been defcribed by the ancient hif- The charter 
torians, but he was remarkably fwift of foot, which occafioned his o£Harok1, 
receiving the firname of Harefoot. His charadler is that of a cruel, 
treacherous, and tyrannizing man—endowed with but few or no con- 
fpicuous virtues to counterbalance his defedls ; fo that he was juftiy 
difliked by his fubjedts, and his death feems not to have been re¬ 
gretted even by his own partizans. He does not appear to have hud 
any wife, nor to have left any ilTue behind him. 

* Encom. Enrmai. § Ibid. 

t Ibid. &c. || Rog. Hoveden, Malmfl). Huntingdon, 

X S. Dunelm. See. fay that he died at Oxford. 
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HARDICNUT*. 


fhe fourth Danijh Monarch of Englan d*. 


FTER the death of Harold, the whole kingdom, as well Danes: 
^ as Saxons, were univerfally confenting to fet Hardicnut, the fon 
of Emma, upon the throne; fo that meffengers were fpeedily difpatched 
to Bruges, where he ftill remained with his mother, to inform him of 
his brother’s death, and to offer him the crown of England. Hardicnut 
received thefe fummonfes with a great deal of pleafure, and accordingly 
prepared, as quickly as he conveniently could, to come over into 
England, and take poflefTion of the honours afiigned for him. About 
Midfummer he arrived, accompanied by fixty Danifh veffels and a 
great number of foldiers, and was joyfully received by the people in 
general.. He firft. landed in Kent, from whence he was,initantly con¬ 
veyed to London,, where he was proclaimed king, and crowned by 
Ailnoth, archbifhop of Canterbury, in the year 1040, the fame year, 
that his half-brother died*. 

Hardicnut was fcarcely feated upon the throne, before he took upon- 
him to revenge the injuries done to him and his mother by his prede- 
ceffor Harold. He therefore fent Alfric archbifhop of York, earl 
Godwin, and others, with Froud the executioner, commanding them 
to take the body of Harold out of his tomb, and to caft it into the 
Thames, where it was taken up by a fifherman, and conveyed by the 
Danes to Saint Clement’s church, which belonged to them, and there it 
was again interred f. 

The fame year he alfo impofed a heavy tax. upon the people, in order 
to pay certain fums of money to his failors and fhipmen. This load of 
oppreflion fat heavily on his fubjedts in general, who now began to be 
highly difeontented with his proceedings,, and lamented that they had 
raifed him to rule over themj. 

* Malmlb. S. Dunelm, &c. The. fame author feems to believe that 

f Chron. Gail. Mulden, &c. Godwin counfelled the king to do this, in 

j This tax, which was the payment of order to make him odious to his people, 
eight marks to every common failor, and which he intended to turn to his advantage, 
twelve to an officer or pilot, amounted —Speed’s Chron. page 527. 

(fays Speed) to fhe fum of 32,147 pounds. 


At 
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At the fame time Hardicnut called Godwin earl of Kent, and Leving 
bilhop of Worcefter, to account for the murder of his half-brother 
Alfred, of which crime they were accufed by Alfric, archbilhop of 
York. The king, in his anger, deprived Leving of his bilhopric, 
and gave it to his accufer; but being the following year pacified by a 
large fum of money, which Leving caufed to be prefented to him, the 
fault was overlooked, and he was again reftored to his former poffef- 
fions. As for Godwin, who could not eafily exculpate himfelf, he 
made his peace with the king by a magnificent prefent which he gave 
him *, and at the fame time took an oath, that what he had done was 
not by his own will or confent, but by the abfolute command of Ha¬ 
rold : and the fame oath was taken by molt of the nobility, either in 
their own or his behalf. 

. The next year, as the officers of Hardicnut were collecting in the a. D. 1041. 
tax which he had impofed upon the people, two of them, Thurftan " 

and Feader, being too rigorous in the execution of their office, at the wowetter?* *' 
city of Worcefter, were (lain by the citizens; which proceeding fo 
highly exafperated the king, that he fent Leofric, earl of Mercia, and 
Seward of Northumberland, with a great army, whom he comm if- 
fioned to deftroy all the citizens, and lay wafte the city, after they had 
pillaged it of every thing valuable j and, if they met with any refin¬ 
ance, to ruin the whole province. Affrighted at the news of the king’s 
anger, the citizens and people round about fled from their houfes and 
poffeflions to a fmall ifland in the Severn, called Beverege, where they 
fortified and defended themfelves until peace was granted to them, and 
permiffion to return home without moleftation. But in the mean time, 
the city, left defencelefs, was pillaged, and burnt to the ground. 
iElfred, their bilhop, was alfo expelled from his fee, until he pur- 
chafed his pardon and reftoration by the payment of a confiderable fum 
of money f,. 

Edward, the half-brother of Hardicnut, the only remaining fon of Edward vise* 
Emma by AEtheJred, came out of Normandy upon a vifit to him, and lus bl0ther> 
was by him moft affectionately received. If we can confide in the report 
of feveral authors, Hardicnut was of an indolent difpofition, and left 
the whole management of the government to his mother Emma, and 

# This prefent was a fumptnous ffiip, were gilt with gold, and the hilts qf their 
whofc Hern was richly ornamented with fwords were of mafly gold. Upon their 
gold, and all the rigging proportionally left Ihoulder they carried each man aDanifh 
grand. Within it were eighty foldiers, axe, and in their right hands they held each 
whofe garments and arms were richly Or- a lance, called in Englifh battgtr. —— 
namented with gold, each of them having Malmlb. lib. 2, cap. 12. 
a bracelet of pure gold on either arm, f S. Dunclm, &c. 
weighing fixteen ounces. Their helmets 

CL* Godwin 
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Godwin earl of Kent. It is alfo reported, that the one was very 
covetous,, and the other a defigning, artful courtier; fo that, whatever 
burdens were placed upon the people, the chief blame has been laid 
upon thefe two perfonages, to whom the whole conduit of the kingdom 
was committed *. ° 

D. A. 1042. The year following, Hardicnut being prefent at a marriage feaft 
The death of at Lambeth, where CnutPrudon, a great Danifh nobleman, was wedded 
Hardicnut. to Githa, the daughter of Ofgod Clappa, another potent Dane, as they 
were in the midft of their mirth, the king was fuddenly feized with a 
fit, and falling down fpeechlefs, expired prefently after. This accident 
happened on the eighth day of June, in the year 1042, within a few 
days of the latter end of the fecond year of his reign} and his body 
was buried at Winchefter, clofe befide the corpfe of his father Cnutf. 

Gf HardicnuT ^kis prince, from his ftrength and' hardinefs of body, obtained the 
ar icnu . 0 p jj arc }i to his name, which was at firft only Chut, after his 

father. He was a man of an open generous temper, and pleafing in 
his carriage towards his friends. He particularly delighted in keeping 
a plentiful houfe, and was himfelf fo fond of feaftjng, that his table 
was fpread with a fuperfluity of the greateft dainties four times in one 
day: fo that-, by his example, gluttony ancf intemperance were greatly 
encouraged amongft the nobility of England £.—His political cha¬ 
racter we know but little ofj yet, from the general opinions of the 
ancient hiftorians, it appears that he was very indolent, and negledtful 
of the affairs of ftate, conftantly committing them to the determination 
of Emma his mother, and Godwin earl of Kent, as was before ob- 
ferved. 

Tbe death of After the death of Hardicnut, who was the laft prince of the Danilh 
pieafing”t9 the race j t ^ e Saxons freed themfelves from the galling yoke which had fo 
Saxons. long been impofed upon them} and the day of his death was, in after- 
times (as fome of our modern authors have afferted) celebrated with 
games and paftimes, and parading about the ftreets, which time was 
called Huxtide, or a time of fcorning and contempt §. 

Hardicnut Hardicnut was never married, fo that he left no iffue behind him to 
leaves no ifflie. c i a i m the crown .after his. deaths. 


* Vide Speed’s Chron. page 526. t H. Hunt. Sec. 

f Malmfb, de Gell. Reg. Angl. S. Du- § Vide L'ambard’s Peramb. of Kent, in 

n$ln>, &£.. Sandwich; and Speed’s Chron. fol. 527. 
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EDWARD, jirnamed The Confessor. 


The. fifteenth Saxon, Monarch o£ the Heptarchy.. 


U PON the deceaie of, Hardicnut, Edward, the fon of iEthelred, A. D. 1043. 

his half-brother, was yet remaining at the Saxon court, and Thg acceffion 
being greatly doubtful for his, own fafety, placed all his confidence in 0 f Edward. 10 ” 
the advice and favour of earl Godwin, whom he knew to be the moft 
potent nobleman in the realm; he therefore inftantly diipatched mef- 
fengers to the earl, intreating a private audience with him. The earl 
hefitated for a while j but .afterwards, conceiving that he might make 
his advantage of the weaknefs of young Edward, he confented to the 
interview. . Edward inftantly came to him, and- would have fallen at 
his feet, but was prevented by him. The prince then reprefented to 
him the danger that he conceived himfelf to be in, and befought him 
to contrive fome fafe method of conveying himfelf out of the land. To 
this requeft .Godwin artfully made anfwer,,-that he ought to recolledb 
that he was the fon of JEthelred, the grandchild of Eadgar, and the 
right,heir, to the Saxon crown, and alfo at full age to lay claim to it ; 
fo that he ought not to think of flying the kingdom,, but.of mounting 
the throne.—Godwin then wiflied him to confider what intereft he him¬ 
felf had with the people,, which he would be ready to exert- in his 
favour, if, in return, he would fwear to be his friend, to preferve the 
honour of his houfe, and alfo to marry his daughter. The propofal 
of Godwin was prefently aflented to .by the prince, who,, confidering 
the danger of a refufal, readily fwore to whatever Godwin-required.— 

After this agreement, an aflembly. of the' nobles.and clergy was fum- 
moned at Gillingham,. whereinEdward pleaded his right and, by the 
powerful influence of Godwin, his claim .being accepted,, he was 
acknowledged as their fovereigh, and the Eafter following was crowned 
king, at Winchefter*,.amidft the acclamations of the people, who were 
highly delighted at their fudden and unexpended deliverance from the 
Danilh yoke.—Edward began his reign in the year 1043, himfelf being 
at that time almoft forty years of age. 


* W. Malm/b. lib. a. cap. 13. 
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his'mofher’s e * Shortly after he was crowned, he returned to Winchefter, and feized 
treafure. * * upon the treafure of his mother Emma; and the reafon afligned for 
this action was," that the had' not behaved towards him, during the 
time of his exile, with becoming tendernefs : and, indeed, it is thought 
by fome, that fhe never had any great- affection for iEthelred himfelf, 
or any of his children. She is alfo noted as a very covetous woman, 
and devoid of charity to the diftreffed; yet fhe was, however, over 
bounteous to the monks and their monafteries *. 

Edward mar- The fame year, according to the promife he had made to Godwin 
ries Edgitha, before hjg advancement, he married Edgitha, the daughter of that 
earl, a.lady of great beauty, and juftly commended for her modefty, 
condefcenfion, and (what was at that time moft extraordinary) her 
learning, in which fhe far excelled any of her fex that were cotemporary 
with her f. 

A. D. 1045. Two years after the coronation of Edward, an invafion was threatened 
An invafion Magnus, king of Norway, which occafioned him to put the king- 
threatened. dom in a proper pofture of defence; nor was-this matter delayed, for a 
powerful fleet was fitted out at Sandwich, to oppofe the Norwegians 
whenever they fliould arrive. But this preparation proved needlefs ; 
for Sweyne, king of Denmark, by invading Norway, prevented the 
execution of the defign of Magnus, by rendering his prefence abfo- 
lutely neceffary at home, to defend his own territories 

A 0 .1047. Two years after, Sweyne, being overpowered by Magnus, fent em- 
Sw . nt r cats baflfado rs into England, entreating afiiftance from king Edward, and 
the aid of "king Godwin advifed him to fend fifty fhips, with a large army of foldiers, 
Edward in vain. to this advice being ftrenuoufly oppofed by Leofric, earl 

of Mercia, and the far greater part of the nobility, none were fent §. 

A.D. 1048. The next year matters took a turn in Norway and Denmark, occa- 
. The king of fioned by the death of Magnus; fo that Sweyne was reftored to Den- 
Norway makes mark, and Harold Harfager fucceeded to the kingdom of Norway, 
ward! wuh Ed ’ who no fooner mounted the throne than he difpatched meflengers into 
England, to king Edward, offering him peace and amity; which was 
accepted by him, to the great fatisfaftion of either party ||. 

•Accidental ca- The fame year a great earthquake at Worcefter and Derby did 
lamities. confiderable damage. This misfortune, which happened in the be¬ 
ginning of March, was quickly followed by other great calamities, 
as a peftilence and a famine, by which many thoufands perifhed^f. 


* W. Malmfb. 
f Ingulphus. 
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The year following, the emperor, Henry the Third, being dif- A. D. 1049. 
pleafed with Baldwin, earl of Flanders, blocked him up with a great Q i , arrel be _ 
army by land, and at the fame time fent meflengers to king Edward, tween the Em- 
intreatirtg him to block him up by fea, in order to prevent his efcape ^° 0 r f p^ nd J. h r * 
that way. Edward complied with the intreaties of the emperor, and fent 
a great fleet to Sandwich, which abode there until a reconcilement 
took place between the emperor and Baldwin *. 

About the fame time Sweyne, one of the fons of Godwin earl of The treachery 
Kent, deflowered Edgiva, the abbefs of Chefler f, and would have loa 

put away his wife in order to have married her; but being for that 
offence banifhed the kingdom, he went over into Denmark, from 
whence returning with eight fhips fome time after, under the pretence 
of feeking his pardon of the king, he traiteroufly flew his coufin- 
german Beorn, who had generoufly undertaken to plead in his behalf. 

The reafon of this murder, though juftly condemned by the ancient 
hiflorians, is not recorded. However, after he had (lain Beorn, the 
matter being made known, fix of his fhips were taken by the inhabi¬ 
tants of Haftings, in SufTex, and brought to the king, who then lay 
at Sandwich; the other two (in one of which was Sweyne himfelf) 
efcaped, and returned to Denmark.—Thefe treacherous proceedings 
Hill heightened the anger of Edward againfl: Sweyne; however, fome 
time after he obtained his pardon, by the earnefl intreaties.of Aldred, 
bifhop of Worcefler, and returned into England J. 

In the fame year fome Danifh pirates, under the conduct of two Damfli pira-c* 
chieftains, named Lothen and Hirlen, landed at Sandwich, where attack 
they pillaged the country round about, and from thence failed to 
Eflex, where they difembarked, and fpoiled the country bordering on 
the fea coafls; they then failed to Flanders with the great fpoils 
they had obtained, and fold them there: after which they returned 
home, contented with their expedition^ 

About the fame time certain Irifh pirates, with fixteen fhips, entered iri'ft pir«f. 
the mouth of the Severn, and did confiderable damage, being en:erthcStvwn 
affifled in their depredations by Griffith, prince of South Wales. They 
proceeded as far as the river Wey, which they paflfed, and burnt 
Dunedham, flaying all the inhabitants they found, and plundering the 
country round about.—To oppofe thefe ravagers, Aldred, bifhop of 
Worcefler, with fome afliftance from the counties of Gloucefter and 
Hereford, took the field ; but fome of the. Welchmen, who compofed 
a part of the bifhop’s army, fent private meflengers to Griffith, inform¬ 
ing him of die preparations that were made againfl him. Griffith no 
fooner received this information, than, he marched forward with his 


* S. ,Dunelm. } Mat. Weft, 

t Edgivam Leontnfu monafterii abbatif- § Hen. Hunt. lib. 6 . 
fam.---Rog. Hoveden, par9 prior., 
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whole power, and falling fuddenly upon, ; the Englifh in the night-time, 
whilft they were unprepared for the battle, flqw; a prodigious number, 
and put the reft to flight.—After this conqueft„ fearful perhaps that 
greater preparation would fpeedily be made againft them, if they con¬ 
tinued to pillage the country, they returned to their own homes, con¬ 
tented for the prefentwith the fpoils they had obtained*. 

Emma, the J n t j ie year 1050, or fomewhere ( near.. that time, according to the 
pa'iits the^Or-’ report of forne of the hiftorians of the, middle ages f, Emma, the queen 
deal. mother, was accufed by Robert archbilhop of Canterbury (a Norman 

who had been advanced to that dignity,by Icing Edward) not only of 
having been confenting to the murder of Alfred her fon, the brother 
of king Edward, but alfo that (he had, prepared poifon in order to 
difpatch him alfo; and, further, that fhe had been guilty of inconti¬ 
nence with Alwin, bifhop of Winchefter.—Thefe heavy accufations 
fhe heartily denied, and offered to prove her innocence by the Ordeal 
law; accordingly fhe paffed, blindfold and bare-footed, over nine 
red hot plough-fhares, placed at unequal diftances, without receiving 
the leaft injury. Her innocence being thus eftablifhed, Edward re- 
ftored her to her former honours, and releafed Alwin. At the fame 
time, it is added, Robert, being afhamed of his accufation, fled the 
realm.—This ftory, however, has been very much fufpeded, becaufe 
it is not to be found in the hiftories of the more ancient writers £. 

A. D. 1051. This year king Edward remitted a very grievous tax, called the 
, Dane-gelt, being a..tribute which had been laid upon the people in 
remitted. ne ' Seit the days of iEthelred, and had continued eight-and-thirty years to be 
paid into the king’s treafury. He alfo reffored all that remained of 
this tribute unembezzled, to the right owners. 

•Edward favoun Edward is juftly accufed of favouring the Normans (amongft whom 
the Normans, b eerL (nought up) when he had afcended the Saxon throne, 

more than was confiftent with the good of the common-wealth; for 
they were by him advanced to great dignities, and placed in fome of 
the higheft polls in the government. Thefe proceedings difgufted 
Godwin, who, as he had fet Edward upon the throne, expedted more 
regard would be paid to him j and at the fame time he was highly dif- 
pleafed to fee fo many foreigners advanced above the native nobles of 
the land; he, however, fmothered his refentment for a time, till an 
unhappy accident had like to have proved fatal to the peace of the 

* S. Dunelm. alfo reported that Emma gave to the abbey 

f John Bromton, R. Higden, T. Red- of St. Swithin (the faint to whom /lie ad- 
bourne, &c. dre/Ted her vows before her purgation) nine 

J Yet the author of the Annals of Win- manors, and Alwin nine more, in memory 
cheiler declares, that the nincplough-lhares of the nine plough-lhares, &c.~Polychron, 
were buried in thd weft part of the cloillers lib. 6. 
of the cathedral of Winchefter; and it is 
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nation i^—Euftace, earl of Boloign, brother-in-law to king Edward, 
having been to vifit him, and paGed through Canterbury in his rout 
to Dover, where he was to-embark in order to return home j on his 
arrival at Canterbury, one of his followers, feeking infolently to take 
up his lodging in a houfe by force, fo much provoked the mailer of it 
by his haughty behaviour, that either in the height of his paflion, 
or by chance in fcuffling with him, he killed him on the lpot. 
Eullace, being informed of this affair, in the heat of his anger went 
thither with his whole train, and killed not only the man who had flain 
his fervant, but eighteen more who had taken part with him. This 
ralli action jullly exafperated the townfmen, who, taking up arms, 
came againlt Eullace, and flew one-and-twenty of his train: he him- 
felf with great difficulty avoided their fury, and being got out of 
the city, with one or two of his train who efcaped with him, he 
fled back to king Edward, where he made a grievous complaint 
againlt the citizens of Canterbury. Upon this report, king Ed¬ 
ward fummoned Godwin, the earl of Kent, before him, and, with 
heavy aggravations, related the matter to him, at the fame time 
commanding the earl to raife forces, and treat the citizens of Can¬ 
terbury as tray tors and enemies to the king. Godwin, forry to his 
foul to fee what preference was given to Arrangers, anfwered haflily, 
that it would be better firft to fummons the chief men of the city to 
the king’s court, where they might plead with their accufers—for that, 
until both parties were heard, it could not be clearly proved who were 
the aggrelfors ■, and then, if, on hearing the arguments on both fides, 
the citizens appeared in fault, to punilh them leverely; if not, they 
ought to Hand acquitted : he further added, that he could by no means 
think of profecuting his own countrymen, whom it was his office to 
defend, until their caufe was heard, and they were legally condemned. 
This refufal of Godwin’s highly exafperated Edward; but as he was 
Hill fearful of the power of Godwin, he diflembled his refentment j and 
an aflembly of all the peers was appointed to be held at Gloucefter, 
where thet.matter was to be fully tried. But Godwin, imagining that 
his adverfaries would be too powerful for him, had recourfe to arms in 
order to defend his caufe: for this purpofe he collected together a 
large army out of his own and his fons earldoms, which contained 
mofi: of the fouth-eafl and fouth-wefl parts of the kingdom, and pre¬ 
tended that he had raifed this armament in order to go againlt the 
Welfh, who, as he declared, intended an invafion in Herefordfhire. 
This being denied by the Wellh, who took the earlieft opportunity of 
clearing themfelves from the accufation, the true caufe of Godwin’s 
being in arms could not long be concealed. Edward, underltanding 
this, prevailed upon Leofric earl of Chefler, Siward earl of Northum¬ 
berland, and Ranulf earl of Elereford, all three powerful noblemen, 
and his fall friends, to fend privately into their provinces, and raife 
-VoL.il R what 
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wfiat forces they could. Whilft this was tranfadting, Godwin, not 
knowing what preparation was, making agaimft him, fent boldly to 
king Edward, and demanded Euftace and his followers. As the forces 
were not yet arrived to the king’s aid, he fent evafive anfwers back to 
the earl; but when the army drew nigh, he pofitively rejedted his. 
demand. Godwin, though he found himfelf over-reached, de¬ 
termined to ftand his. ground; but, by the interceffion of Leofric, 
and other wile' noblemen, the matter'was accommodated without 
blood-lhed, fo that hoftages were given on both lides, arid the agree¬ 
ment was, that the matter Ihould be fully debated at London. Ac¬ 
cordingly the king and the lords, with their army, which continued to 
increafe, marched to London: thither alfo came Godwin, with his 
forces, and lodged at Southwark, on the opposite fide of the Thames; 
but he found that his army decreafed daily, by the defertion of hi& 
accomplices. On the other hand, Edward had augmented his forces, 
and foon after, being difpleafed with the anfwers of Godwin, he pub- 
lilhed an edidt, commanding Godwin and his fons to depart the land 
y in five days. Godwin, finding that he Ihould, in all probability, be 
foon deferted by his troops, and left to the mercy of the king, thought 
it moll prudent to obey the command; fo that, with his wife and his 
three fons,. Sweyne, Tofti, and Girth, and as much treafure as the 
lhip would carry, he embarked at Thorney, and pafled over into 
Flanders, to earl Baldwin, whofe daughter Tofti, Godwin’s fon, had 
married: and his two other fons, Harold and Leofwin, took lhip at 
Briftol, and failed into Ireland *. 

Edward puts Immediately after the departure of Godwin and his fons into banilh- 
away his wife. ment ^ Edward p Ut f rom him his wife Edgitha, whom, though a woman 
of fweet difpofition, he never liked.. His only reafon of difguft feems 
to have been, that earl Godwin was her father; a weak and unjuft 
plea ! And not content with difcarding her from his company, he fent 
her to the monaftery of Wilton, where Ihe was placed under his filter, 
the abbefs there, delpoiled of all her ornaments, and allowed only one 
maiden to attend her—aflerting, like a weak and cruel naan, that, 
whilft her neareft relations were in difgrace, and exiled into foreign 
countries, Ihe ought not to be enjoying her eafe at home j\—But this 
method of revenging the ambition of the father upon the guiltlefs and 
undeferving daughter, argues not only a weak mind, but a cowardly 
difpofition. 

wiiium duke The fame year, William duke of Normady, with a noble retinue, 
of Normandy C ame over into England to vifit king Edward, by whom he was received 
comes into ng- w j t j 1 t h e g re ateft marks of refpedt and affedtion ; and whilft he made 
his ftay in this kingdom, Edward carried him about through moft of 
the cities and large towns, and Ihewed him fuch caftles as the ftrength 
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of the kingdom moft confifted in. It is not improbable, that William 
might, at this time, have formed in his mind the wifli to conquer 
England, yet it appears very plain from ancient authorities, that Ed¬ 
ward made no mention of leaving the crown to him. After William 
had abode in England fome time, Edward conferred feveral rich gifts 
upon him, and he returned back to Normandy *. 

In the beginning of the fucceeding year, Emma, the mother of A. D. 1052. 
king Edward, departed this life, and her body was buried in the cathe- Emina dies> 
4 ral at Winchefler j\ 

About the fame time Griffith, king of South Wales, entered Here-The Wetm in- 
fordlhire with a powerful army, and laid great part of that county ^e. HerLfjrd ' 
wafte. Thefe proceedings occafioned the inhabitants of Hereford- 
fhire to take the field, and being joined by a ftrong party of Norman 
foldiers from the caftle of Hereford, where they were garrifoned, fet 
upon the enemy; but after a fharp conflict, they were put to flight, 
and the Welfh remained mafters of the field; after which, they plun¬ 
dered the neighbouring country, and returned home laden with 
fpoils £. • 

Soon after, in the fame year, Harold and Leofwin, the two fons of £° d 7 nEn land 
Godwin, came out of Ireland with a fleet of (hips, and entered the river 15 
Severn, where they plundered many villages upon the confines of Somerfet 
and Dorfet. They conquered the inhabitants of thofe two counties in 
battle, killing above thirty of their chief men, and a confiderable 
number of the commoner fort, and afterwards returned to their fhips 
with great booty §. 

At the fame time, king Edward had information that Godwin was Edward fits o«t 
upon the feas with a fleet, wherefore he fitted out fixty ftrong flips c^win sainft 
at Sandwich, all well flored both with men and provifions. The 1 “ 
command of this navy was given to Odo and Radulf, two Normans, 
relations to the king, who was himfelf fo defirous of their taking 
Godwin) that he was often prefent with them, and lay on board the 
fhips, the better to encourage the officers to do their duty; yet, not¬ 
withstanding all their diligence, Godwin pafled the fleet unfeen by 
•any of them, and arrived at another part of Kent; from whence he fent 
fpeedy meflengers into that county, and alfo to Sufiex, Surrey, and 
Eflex, and enticed the principal men of thofe provinces to take part 
with him. This news being told to king Edward at Sandwich, he 
inflantly caufed his navy to fet fail in order to find the earl; luit lie 
again pafled by them unfeen, and the king’s fhips came up to T,on- 
don, having in vain endeavoured to intercept him. Godwin l>t:mg in ¬ 
formed that the king’s fleet was gone to London, fet fail foi the (lie 
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of Wight, where hie was-met by the fleet under the conduct of his two 
fons, who, after their conqueft upon the banks of the-Severn, had 
eoafled round to the-ifle of Wight. ; 

Godwin goes to. Godwin being : joined by his fons, the united fleet - failed round the 
London. coafts towards- London, and, by the way, they encreafed both the 
number of their foldiers and navy. The icing, who ftilTlay at Lon¬ 
don, was exceedingly difconcerted at this news ; however, by the ad¬ 
vice of the- Normans, who filled the molt' important places at his 
court, he determined to, wait the approach of his enemies. When 
Godwin reached London, and both parties feemed to be prepared for 
battle,' the matter was mitigated by the means of the nobility, and 
the people, on either fide, being chiefly Englifh, refufed to fight with 
each other, fo that'a peace was fet on foot upon thefe conditions, that 
Godwin* and his family, fhould be reflored to their former honours; 
whilffc Godwin, on his part, fhould give hoflages to king Edward 
(which were to be kept in the court of Normandy) for his, and his 
family’s, future loyalty; and that the Normans, who were fo great at 
court, and who had been the occafion of all thefe difturbances, fhould be 
banifhed the kingdom. Edward at firft refufed to ratify this agree¬ 
ment, but the Londoners alfo joining in the outcry againfl; the Nor¬ 
mans, he was at laft perfuaded,- and chiefly by the council of Stigand, 
bifhop of Winchefter, to give his confent; fo that Godwin, and his whole 
family (Sweyne excepted, who repenting of his mifdeeds* but in chief 
of the murder of Beorn, his coufin, was, at this time, on a pilgri¬ 
mage towards the Holy Land, from whence he never returned *) were 
reflored to their governments, and Edgitha, the queen; was recalled 
from her retirement, once more to fhare the honours of the court f. 
Mean while, the Normans made their efcape with the greatefl: fecrefy 
and precipitation, well knowing how obnoxious they were to the people 
in general, by whom they feared to be torn in pieces if they fhould 
have been fo unfortunate as to fall into their hands; 

A. D. 1053. The following year, Rhefe, brother to- Griffith, prince of South 
Wales, who, by his frequent inroads into the borders of the Englilh 
criffi^h 0 taken° f c ^ om ^ n ^ ons » done confiderable damage, was taken by the Englifh 

at Bulendun, and being put to death by the command of king-Edward 
his head was brought to him at Gloucefter, where he then lay 
Death of God- Godwin did not long furvive his re-advancement to his former ho- 
win * nours and dignities, for the year after, A. D. 1053, he expired, being 

feized in a fit as he was fitting at meat with the king at his palace of 

* Malmfb. l.„2. cap. 13. j S. Dunelm. . 
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OdiKam. The circumftance of his death, as recorded by feveral of 
our beft hiftorians, is very extraordinary. They report, that on Eafter 
Monday, whilft he was at table, mention was made to the king of his 
brother Alfred, upon which he looked fternly at Godwin, who, when 
he perceived it, in order to vindicate himfelf; replied, “ At every 
mention made, my liege, of your brother Alfred, you frown on me ; 
but may God prevent me from fwallowing this morfel if I am guilty 
of his death.” He had fcarcely pronounced thefe words, and put the 
morfel to his mouth, but he relTdown from his feat, and fpoke no 
more. His fons-. took him up from the ground, and bore him into 
another room in the palace, hoping that he would recover; but all 
their.-endeavours proved in vain, and, on the Thurlday following, be-* 
ing the 15th day of April, he died*. Godwin was fucceeded in his 
honours, and great offices, by Harold his eldeft furviving fon ; befides 
whom, he left by Githa, his only wife, the daughter of Cnut, four 
other fons, all poflefled of great eftates, and confiderable offices f. 

The power of the Godwin family was leflened for a time, after Harold f«e- 
his deceafe; for the government of the Eaft Saxons and Angles, hlb u ~ 
which he had poffiefled, was taken from Harold, and given to Algar, 
the fon of Leofric ; but Harold, who was a man well verfed in found 
policy, feeing the king was childlefs, formed the defign of Tecuring 
to himfelf the- crown at his deceafe. He carried himfelf in that po¬ 
lite and infmuating manner towards Edward, that he foon obtained his 
good graces, and recovered all the power, which, at Godwin’s death, 
had been loft to the family J.. 

Two years after the death of Godwin, Siward, earl of Northum- a. D. 1055. 
berland, a potent nobleman, and faithful friend of king Edward, died 
at York, and, upon his deceafe,. Harold obtained the earldom ofs^vJd'XadL- 
Northumberland for his brother Tofti. Soon after this, having pro- vancement of 
cured, by falfe accufation, the baniffiment of Algar, earl of the Eaft Toft1 ' 
Saxons and Eaft Angles, he obtained the government of thofe pro¬ 
vinces for himfelf §; by this means near two-thirds of all England 
came under the dominion of his family. 

Algar, in the mean time,’ highly difcontented with his difgrace, fled 
into Ireland, from-whence he foon aftjer returned, bringing a body of 
forces with him, and being joined by Griffith, prince of Wales, who 
is faid to have married his daughter Edgiva, he entered England, 
and having overcome Radulf, a Norman, (fon to the king’s filter 
Goda, by her firft hulband) to whom the condudt of the army 
had been committed, they entered Hereford, and burnt the city; 
but Harold, with an additional force, going againft them, a treaty 

* Malmf. ib. Ingulf, Alured Ravelin, J Ingulf. 
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was at laft entered upon, and Algar, having an opportunity of clearing 
his innocence with king Edward, was by him pardoned for the hofti- 
lities he had committed, and reftored to the pofleflion of his govern¬ 
ment, which he held until the death of his father Leofric. 

A. D. 1057. All this time, Edward was far from being ignorant of the ambitious 
Edward fends v j. ews of Harold, although he could not eafily think upon the means 
for his nephew, of prevention j and finding himfelf grow aged and infirm, he was 
doubtful with himfelf whom he Ihould nominate for his fucceffor that 
might be able to difpute the crown with Harold, who was daily 
ftrengthening his parties. However, he at laft refolved to-call into 
the kingdom his nephew Edward, the fon of Edmund Ironfides, his 
half brother, whofe juft title to the throne none could difpute. Ac¬ 
cordingly, he difpatched Aldred, bilhop of Worcefter, to the court of 
Hungary, in order to conduft that prince and his family into England. 
Edward arrived in England in the year 1057, being then about forty 
years of age 5 but he died within a few days after he reached London, 
and left behind him only one fon Eadgar ^Etheling, who was both 
too young andinadlive to fucceed his uncle. Edward had alfo two 
daughters, Margaret, afterwards queen of Scotland, and Chriftiana, 
who became a nun *. The'ambitious Harold, who had been alarmed 
•at the arrival of prince Edward, was not a little pleafed at his death, 
and alfo at the unpromifing genius of his fon *. 

The death of The fame year, on the third day of Auguft, Leofric, earl of Mercia, 
Mercia.* deceafed; a great and powerful nobleman, juftly celebrated for his 
probity and juftice. His irreproachable conduct gained him the 
■efteem of the people whom he governed, and by whom he was greatly 
lamented. This nobleman, and Siwarcl, earl of Northumberland, 
by their great power and influence, were the balances that prevented 
Godwin’s family from rifing to too great a heighth ; but, upon their 
-deceafe, Harold became ftill more potent, and took every opportunity 
of increafing his greatnefs. Leofric was fucceeded in his earldom of 
Mercia by Algar his fon f . 

A. D..1059. Algar, however, was not permitted to hold his earldom in quiet; 
The expuifion t ^ e year after his father’s death, A. D. 1058, he was again accufed 
of Aigar. or fome mifdemeanours, and banifhed the kingdom ; but being a man 

of great fpirit and refolution, and affifted by Griffith and a fleet of 
Norwegians, he once more recovered his pofleflions, in fpite of all the 
oppofition that was made againfthim ; but he did not long enjoy the 
fruits of his labour; for the following year, 1059, he died, leaving 
behind him two fons, Edwin and Morcar, the eldeft of which fuc- 
-ceeded him in the earldom of Mercia J. 

* -Malmf. lib, 2. cap. 15. f S. Dunelm. 3 Ibid. 

About 
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About this time, according to the general tenor of the ancient A. D. 1060. 
hiftorians, Harold went to Normandy, commiffioned, as fome have Harold . s j our _ 
reported, by king Edward, to inform duke William that he had ap- ney to Normaa- 
pointed him his’heir. But, indeed* the more likely account of this dy * 
tranfadtion is, that he went thither in order to redeem his brother 
Ulnoth, and his nephew Haquin, who had been placed in the Norman 
court by king Edward, they being the hoftages which were given to 
the king upon the late reconciliation between Godwin and him *. Ha-' 
rold, it feems, had often importuned the king to releafe thefe pledges ; 
and, at laft, obtained leave of him to make a voyage into Normandy 
in order to redeem them. Accordingly, attended by a great train, he 
failed with two fhips, from Boreham in Suffex, and, after meeting with 
feveral misfortunes, at laft reached the court of Normandy, and made 
known his errand to the duke. William, on the other hand, well know¬ 
ing the great power of Harold, made him fair promifes, and valuable 
prefents j but, at the fame time, infilled upon his taking oath, that, 
upon the death of Edward, he would be affifting in the raifing him to 
the throne of England. Harold, finding that he was now entirely in 
the power of his rival, readily agreed to whatever was demanded of him ; 
and William, the more firmly to engage him in his intereft, promifed 
him his own daughter in marriage as foon as lhe came of age, (fhe be¬ 
ing at that time too young j) and gave him up the youngeft of the two 
hoftages, promifing to fend the other after him. However, Harold 
was no fooner returned to England, than he totally difregarded all 
the oaths and promifes he had made to William, and redoubled his - 
alTiduity to fecure the crown of England to himfelf jv 

In the year 1064, Harold raifed his reputation to the higheft' de- A.D. 1064. 
gree by the victories he obtained over the Welfh, who, under Griffith, Thg Welft fub _ 
their prince, had made continual inroads on the borders of England, dued. 
and done great damage. Though Harold had, upon fome former 
occafions, defeated and driven them back, yet they were conftantly mak¬ 
ing head again, and renewing their attacks; therefore, this year, in con¬ 
junction with his brother Tofti, earl of Northumberland, he invaded 
Wales, both by fea and land; and this expedition was fo well planned,- 
and conducted with fuch fpirit, that the Welfh, fearing their na¬ 
tion would be exterminated, feized upon their brave conductor Griffith, 
and after they had cut off his head, fent it to Harold as a mark of 
their entire fubmiffion. Harold having thus fortunately obtained a 
compleat conqueft, returned back not a little heightened in the efteem 

# S. Dunelm. fecret which none of our hiftorians have 

f It muft be owned that even this ac- penetrated.” The readers will find it va- 
count of this ftrangc tranfadlion is far from rioufly accounted for in the ancient chro- 
being fatisfadlory. “ In which,” (fays a nicies of Ingulf, Malmf. Hoveden, Brom- 
modern author) “ there feems to be fome ton, H. Hunt, and R. Higden, Sec. 

of 
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of the Englifh people j and Edward appointed two brothers, Blethyn 
and Rheywallon, to rule over the Welfh, inftead of Griffith, whom 
they had flain *. • 

A. D. 1064, Tofti was very ferviceable in the above expedition, and had alfo 
Tofti dr ven rnanifefted his valour on other occafions; yet he was a man of violent 
from hiT'eari-paffions, and guilty of many flagrant ads of cruelty and oppreffion in 
d°m. his government. He loaded the people with exceffive taxes ; he feized 

upon the eftates of many, and put the owners, with their families, to 
death, in order to fecure them to himfelf j\ In lhort, fuch was his 
tyrannical oppreffion that the Northumbrians could no longer endure 
him, efpecially as their grievances were daily increafing. They, there¬ 
fore, had recourfe to arms, and, in their fury, flew feveral of his offi¬ 
cers, the minifters of his tyranny, feized upon his treafures, drove him 
out of their country $, and chofe Morcar, the fon of Algar, duke of 
Mercia, for their earl. 

Tofti complains Tofti, after his expulfion, hailed to the king, where he made a 
theevenc" 5 ' & heavy complaint againft the Northumbrians, which being liftened to 
by Edward, Harold was difpatched, with a powerful army, to puniffi 
the Northumbrians, and reftore his brother to his earldom. When 
Harold approached the borders of Northumberland, he was met by 
certain deputies from .the difcontented people of that country, who in¬ 
formed him of the cruelties of their late earl and alfo reprefented 
firmly to him, that they were a free people, both by their birth and 
education; and, therefore, could not bear the tyranny and inhuma¬ 
nity of their governors; that they had learned of their anceftors either 
to maintain their liberties, or die in their defence—but fhould be very 
quiet and obedient under a mild and juft fuperior. Harold, finding 
that they had but too juft grounds for their complaint, left his bro¬ 
ther to fhift for himfelf j and perfuaded the king to pardon the Nor¬ 
thumbrians, and confirm Morcar in his earldom ; upon which, Tofti, 
full of anger and difcontent, retired to Flanders §. 

A. D. 1065. The removal of Tofti from that important government was by no 
means detrimental to the views of Harold j for, though he was his 
mcnt'notiurtto brother, yet he was not a man whom he could truft, but one much 
iiaroid. more likely to prove his rival than his friend; it was, therefore, 
more advantageous to him to place one in that poll who was beloved 
by the people themfelves, and, by that means;, .he obliged both the 
governor and the people, and fecured their intereft. This he was well 
aware of, and, in order to lay the foundation of his future advancement 
more firmly, he married the After of Edwin and Morcar; fo that, by 

# S. Dunelm,.Ingulf, Malmf. H. Hunt. J Malmfl). 1 . 2. c. 13. H. Hunt. 1 . 6 , &c. 
lib. 6. § Id. ibid & Knyghton. 

Bromton. 

this 
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this prudent ftep.he entirely gained the hearts of thofe two noblemen* 
and with them all the people of Northumberland and Mercia, to his 
affiftance *. 

Whilft Harold was thus at the heighth of his power, it was evident A. D. 1066* 
to every one that he would fucceed king Edward, who growing daily Di;gth ofw 
more and more infirm, deceafed on Thurfday the fifth of January, in Edward, 
the year 1066, which being the eve of the Epiphany, his corpfe was 
folemnly enterred the following day in the new church at Weftminfter, 
in the prefence, of all the members of a great, council which Edward 
had fummoned to attend the dedication of that church f. 

Edward was of a ruddy complexion, of a graceful ftature, and hand- p ^g 0 r B 0 ‘ n jf ln e ,!' a ' 
feme in his perfon, which was much improved by rich habits ; thofe, Edward. 
however, he never affeCted. He was a weak prince, eafy to be pre¬ 
vailed upon by thofe about him ] fo-that he- is juftly faid to have had 
no paffions or refentments of his own; but constantly adopted thofe of 
his minifters. His manners were fimple, inoffenfive, and unaffected. 

He was’fcrupuloufly chafte and devout, negledting all amufements but 
hawking, in which he greatly delighted. He was iparing in his diet, 
and an utter enemy to luxury and voluptuoufnefs, yet he was kind and 
bountiful to all about him, whether foreigners or natives. He was not 
either proud or avaricious, but a great lover of juftice, and an enemy 
of oppreffion. In lhort, he was a timerous, well defigning man, with¬ 
out any one of thofe qualities that are neceffary to make a great mo¬ 
narch. His exterior piety and holinefs, and the particular favour he 
manifefted towards the monks and clergy in general, obtained him. 
the names of Saint and Confeffor. 

Elis wife was Edgitha, the daughter of earl Godwin,.from whole The wit- r.f ■ 
bed he is-faid to have abstained out of principles of miftaken piety; kms Edwar,Jj 
but it is far more likely that the diflike he bore to her father might 
alfo extend to her.. She furvived him eight years, dying A. D. 1074, 
the eighth year of the reign of William the Conqueror, declaring her- 
felf an unfpotted virgin, and was buried befide her hu/band in the new 
church at Weftminfter. 

* Vide Carte’s General Hift. p. 355. fup. Hen, Hunt. Hoveden, Ingulf, Sec. 

Chron. Sax. p. 171. W. Malmib. ut 
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HAROLD the SECOND, 


The feventeenth Monarch of the Heptarchy. 


Harold claims rp H E throne, now vacant by the death of king Edward, Was 
the crown. quickly filled by Harold, without the leaft oppofition, as if his 

title had been as clear as it was defedtive: he declared, indeed, that 
his predecelfor had named hi}n for his fucceflor, but of this he could 
never produce fufficient evidence. The truth feems to be, that Harold 
owed his advancement to the throne chiefly to his own great power, 
wealth and popularity, and the ftrong connections he had made with 
the chief nobility. To this may certainly be added, the love which 
tire citizens of London bore towards him, and the general favour of 
the clergy. In Ihort, he feems to have been lb well received by the 
nobles, the clergy, and the people in general, that, although Eadgar 
Atheling, the unqueftionable heir to the crown, was prefent, yet his 
name was fcarcely mentioned, nor the lead: offer made of oppofmg him 
to Harold*. 

at' h Haroid” 1 ^ 0n Harold was crowned at London, on the 6th of January, 1066, the 
very day that king Edward, his predeceflor, was buried. The cere¬ 
mony of his coronation was performed in the cathedral church of Saint 
Paul, by Aldred, archbifliop of Yorkf. 

denTgovern-" Harold, thus feated upon the throne, endeavoured, by all mildnefs 
menc. and juftice, to fecure the affedtion of the people, repealing bad laws, 

and impofing fuch as belt fuited the conftitution. He patronized the 
clergy, and was affable and gracious to all his fubjedts J He readily 
forelaw that his reign would be difturbed, and his claim difputed j his 
earlieft care, therefore, was to provide a fleet and an army to defend 
himfelf. The friendlefs and negledted Eadgar, at home, he had no 
fear of; but his enraged brother, who had taken refuge in Flanders, 
and William duke of Normandy, to whom he had fworn to be afli fling 

* Malnilbury. J Alurcd Bcvcrl. lib. 8.—Malmlbury, 

.+ Ibid. ' lib. 2. cap. 13. 

in 
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in placing him upon the throne which he himfelf had ufurped, were 
dangerous enemies. 

Harold had not long been crowned, before meflengers came from The duke of 
Normandy, who, in the name of the duke their mailer, demandedmands^he de " 
the crown of him, which he had unjuflly feized upon, notwithllanding crow n of Ha- 
the oath he had made to the duke. To this peremptory demand, ro ’ 

Harold boldly anfwered, that the oath he had taken was forced from 
him, and not made by his own free confent, and for that reafon could 
not be binding; and that he was fully determined to defend the throne 
to which he had been raifed by the united confent of the nobility, 
the clergy, and the people.—The ambafladors returning with this 
anfwer to William, he made inltant preparation for the invalion of 
England*. 

In the mean time, Tolti, in Flanders, hearing of his brother’s ad-Tofti arm? a- 
vancement, and burning with rage and envy, went inllantly to Roan, fhe^aroicn™' 
in order to perfuade William to invade England. William, who 
wanted no incitement to the attempt, was then preparing for it with 
the greatell vigour. Tolti was well received in Normandy by the 
Duke, who encouraged him to harrafs the coalts of England, whilft 
he himfelf compleated the preparations he was making againlt Harold. 

—Tolti then fent meflengers into Denmark and Norway, to fupplicate 
afllltance; mean while he himfelf, fpurred on with the hopes of re¬ 
venge, fet fail with fixty fhips from Flanders. The firlt place he 
landed at was the Ille of Wight, where he took fome Ipoils ; after 
which, in his way coalling round towards Lincolnlhire, he made feveral 
unfuccefsful attacks, and was at laft defeated by Edwin andMorca, and, 
to add to his misfortunes, he was deferted by many of his aflillants. 

This obliged him to retire into Scotland, where he earneltly, but in vain, 
folicited aid of Malcolm, king of that country. His meflengers whom 
he had fent into Noway were more fuccefsful; for, at their intreaty, 

Harold Harfager, king of Norway, with a fleet of three hundred Ihips, 
put to fea, and coming to the mouth of theTyne, was joined by Tolti, 
with what forces he had left: they then failed together up the Humber, 
and landed in Yorkfhire, where, having overcome an army conducted 
by the earls of Mercia and Northumberland, they took the city of 
York.—Harold, in the mean time, hearing of their arrival, was upon 
his march with a powerful army; but, notwithllanding all his fpeed, 
he could not come up with them till five days after the above-men¬ 
tioned unfortunate difalter. Both the armies met on the 25th day of 
September, near Stanford-bridge, where, after a bloody battle, Harold 
obtained a compleat vidtory. In this battle fell both Tolti and Har- 


Malmlb. Ingulf, &c. 
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fager the king of Norway, and their whole army was almoft deftroyed. 
The conquerors obtained much treafure and many valuable fpoils, only 
twenty of.the-enemies vaft fleet being fuffered to depart *. 

News of wn- This important victory delivered Harold from two of his moft dan- 
brmigin to-Ha- gerous enemies. His joy, however, was but of fhort duration; for 
rou. few days paffed before he received accounts of the landing of William, 

duke of Normandy, at Pevenfy in Suflex, with an army of fixty thou- 
fand men. This news furprized him the more, becaufe, as William 
had fo long delayed his coming, he began to flatter himfelf that he 
had laid his intended expedition afide. Upon this confideration, the 
powerful army,, and numerous fleet of fhips, which had been fitted out 
during the fummer to defend the coafts, were difibanded, and the army 
permitted to return home: thus the coafts were left open to the inva¬ 
sion of the foe.—William landed on the twenty-fifth day of September, 
and going toHaftings, built a fort there, where he waited the approach 
of the enemy f. 

The battle of Harold no looner received information of William’s arrival, than he 
deatiiof Harold halted with the utmoft expedition to London; which fpeedy march fo 
much harrafled his army, that many, through difcontent, deferted from 
him. But lb eager was he to oppofe his enemies, that, when he came 
to London, he would not wait until the forces from Mercia and North¬ 
umberland lhould join him, nor even to arm the Londoners and take 
them with him, but,, with the army he had already got, marched 
inftantly towards Haftings, where he fought with his enemy, and, after 
one of the moft obftinate and bloody battles, the Englilh were over¬ 
come j but not until Harold was himfelf flain, together with two of 
his brothers, Leofwin and Girth, and the greater part of the Saxon 
nobility J. 

Tte burial of Harold’s mother, hearing of her fon’s unfortunate death, fent mef- 
•Haroid. fengers to the conqueror, with a confiderable fum of money, in order 
to redeem his body, that it might be decently interred. The mef- 
fengers were very politely received by William, who refufed the 
money they had brought, and gave them free permifllon to take the 
body of the unfortunate king, and bear it to his mother. Befoiled 
with duft and blood, and ftripped of its ornaments, it was fome time 
before the body could be difcovered from others of the flain, until a 
woman, named Editha, who had formerly been his concubine, iden- 

* Chron. Sax. W. Malmfb. fib. z. ferved him. This, if true, was a very 
c. 13. Hoveden, &c.—We may add, that impolitic Hep in him, efpecially confider- 
aisany of the ancient authors take occafion ing the fituation he was in, owing his 
here to cenfure Harold very feverely, af- fupport entirely to the army, 
firming that he very unfairly feized upon -t- Malmsb. &c. 

the treafure to himfelf, and refufed to re- j Ibid, 

ward his foldicrs, who had fo faithfully 

tified 
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tified it by fome particular marks that fhe remembered him to have. 

When his mother received his body, fhe caufed it to be buried 
at Waltham, within the monaftery of Holy Crofs, which he himfelf 
had founded *. 

Harold was tall and graceful in his perfon, ftrong, and capable ofCha^ncr of 
enduring great fatigue. Ancient hiftorians are very much divided in aro c ' 
the chara< 5 ter they have given us of this prince 5 fome of them fpealc 
of him with commendation f, whilft others have declared that he was 
proud, opiniated, cruel, vindidtive, lafcivious, and avaricious But 
after all, efpecially when we confider his aftions (as they are recorded) 
in a fair and impartial light, we fhall certainly think that he has been 
too heavily accufed, and that many of the vices of his family are laid 
upon his fhoulders. His unbounded ambition, which led him to 
ufurp the throne, which belonged to another, feems truly to have been 
his greateft fault §. 

Harold was twice married, though the name of his firft wife is no wives and hr* 
where recorded.. The iffue that he had by her feem to have been three of HaroIJ * 
fons. The eldeft, named Godwin, who was nearly advanced to man¬ 
hood in the life-time of his father, after whofe deceafe he fled with 
his brothers into Ireland, from whence he returned fome time after, 
and landing in Somerfetfhire, flew Ednoth, a nobleman of that 
country, who oppofed him; and afterwards, taking great fpoils in 
Devonlhire and Cornwall, went back to Ireland. The next year he 
came again into England, and fought againft Beorn, earl of Cornwall, 
but with what fuccefs is not well known j he went back, however, into 
Ireland, and from thence failed into Denmark, to Sweyne his coufin- 
german, at whofe court he fpent the reft of his life.—Eadmund, the 
fecond fon, was the conftant companion of his brother in all his expe¬ 
ditions, and went with him to Denmark, where he alfo finifhed his 
days.—Magnus, the third fon, was with his brothers at the time they 
firft came into England, and returned with them ; but afteiwards he is 
no more mentioned, fo that it is fuppofed he died between the time 
of the firft and fecond expedition. 

The fecond wife of Harold was Algitha, the widow of Griffith, 
king of Wales, and fifter to Edwin and Morcar, the earls of Mercia 
and Northumberland. After the deceafe of her hufband, fhe was con¬ 
veyed by her brethren to Winchcfter, where fhe led a retired life, and 
died towards the latter end of the reign of the Conqueror.—Wolf 
appears to have been her only child by king Harold. He is thought to 
have been brought up by his uncle Morcar, and was living in the reign 


* Malmsb. lib. 3. % Bromton, Knyghton, &c. 

f Allured Bcverl. lib. 8. p. 122.--- § W. Malmsb. lib, 2. cap. 13. 

Malmsb. &c. 
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of William Rufus, who conferred the honour of knighthood upon 
him *. - 


* Copgrave gives Harold a daughter, 
named Guuhild, who (as he declares) in 
the life of St. Woiftan, was a nun in one 
of the monafteries of England; but we are 
not informed by which wife ihe was.— 


Another daughter, but fuppofed-to have 
been illegitimate, is attributed to king 
Harold (mentioned in theDanilh hiftories) 
who is laid to have been brought up and 
married in Denmark. Sax. Grammat. &c. 


END OF THE FIRST PART OF THE CHRONICLE.. 
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PART II. 


The Ecclefiaftical Hiftory of the Saxons, from the Acceffion of Egbert to the 
Arrival of William Duke of Normandy, A. D. 1066. 

A THELARD, who about the year 976, fucceeded Lambertiusc ent< jx.' 

in the archbiihopric of Canterbury, was exceedingly difcontented 
at the divifion that had been made in his lee fome time before by ^'‘th/arch- 
Offa king of the Mercians, who had made all Mercia independent ofbimopric of 
the fee of Canterbury, and, with the connivance of pope Adrian, Canterbury ' 
eredted an archbiihopric within his own territories at Litchfield. Offa 
died in the year 796, and was fucceeded by his Ion Egbert, who alfo 
died within the courfe of the fame year, and left the Mercian crown 
to Cenelm Adulf, at that time polTeffing the new archbiihopric of 
Litchfield. Cenelm, in the year 796, conquered the kingdom of 
Kent; and Athelard fo far prevailed upon that prince, that notwith¬ 
standing Adulf was yet alive, he gave his confent for reuniting the 
two fees, by reftoring Mercia once more fubjedt to the province of 
Canterbury. This decree of the king was fome time after confirmed 
by the pope ; for in the year 8or, Athelard, who had been indefati¬ 
gable in the caufe, made a journey to Rome for that purpofe. The 
confent of the pope was eafily obtained, and the letter that Cenelm 
font by the prelate to him, with a prefent of 120 mancufies, pleafed 
him fo much, that he returned anfwers to thofe letters filled with flat¬ 
teries to the king hirnfelf, whom he calls his moll dear, mod excel¬ 
lent, and moll lweet fon. In thefe letters he was alfo lavilh in the 
praifes of the archbifhop, whofe piety he extols 1b highly that he fern- 
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Cent. IX. pies not to declare, that he was able to refcue all the fouls of his pro¬ 
vince from the bottom of hell, and fend them to heaven *. 

Decrees of the Athelard, after his return from Rome, fummonfed a provincial 
pope a PP roved counc iL Clovefhoe in the. year 803, where the fuffragan bifhops be¬ 
ing met, the decree of the pope for the reftoration of Mercia to the 
fee of Canterbury was laid before them, and approved of, and nothing 
lefs than damnation denounced againft any prince that fhould, from 
that time forth, attempt to infringe the privileges of the archbifhops, 
or fee of Canterbury j\ Athelard, at the fame time, laid before them 
another decree of the pope, forbidding the monaftics to chufe fecular 
perfons for their governors, which was alfo confirmed and fubfcribed 
£0 by himfelf, and his twelve fuffragan bifhops, nineteen abbots, 
thirty-eight prefbyters, one archdeacon, and two deacons. This laft 
decree added not a little to the wealth of the church, becaufe it had 
been formerly very cuftomary for noblemen to have the government of 
monafteries, and ladies of the nunneries, which were now put entirely 
into the hands of the ecclefiaftics. In the mean time, though the 
whole archiepifcopal power reverted into the hands of Athelard, yet 
Adulf was permitted to enjoy the empty honour of the pall during his 
life timelj:. 

The council of Athelard did not long enjoy the honours which he had la- 
ccaieiythe. boured to reftore to his fee, for dying about the year 807, he was 
fucceeded by Wulfred, who had been a monk in Chrift’s church at 
Canterbury. This prelate convened a council, which met at Ceale- 
hythe on the twenty-feventh day of July, A. D. 816. Cenelm, king 
of Mercia, with the nobility and great officers of the realm, were 
alfo.prefent on this occafion., The canons eftablifhed in this council 
were eleven in number, and ferve to throw great light upon the affairs 
of the Saxon church at this period. 

Canons of Wui- The firft decrees, that the catholic faith, and ancient canons, be 
fred ' duly kept. 

The fecond, that new parochial churches be confecrated by the 
bifhop of the diocefe wherein they are built with holy water, and con- 
fecration of the eucharift ; and that the picture of the faint, to whom 
it is dedicated, fhould be painted, upon the wall, or board, or elfe 
upon the altar. 

The third, that Chriftian charity and love be preferved. 

The fourth confirms to the bifhop, not only epifcopal authority 
over all the monafteries and nunneries within the diocefe, but full 
power to appoint the abbots and abbefifes with the confent of the 
members of the focieties. 

* Spelman. Goncil. T. 1. p. 322. t Baron Annal. An. 796, N 7 33. 

t Ibid. p. 3 z 4 . 
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The fifth exempts the Scotch clergy from exercifing their offices in Cent. IX. 
England; and the reafon affigned is, that it is not known by whom 
fuch clergy were ordained. 

The fixth confirms fuch afts of the preceding councils, as were 
figned.wi'th the crofs. 

The feventh forbids the bifhops or abbots to alienate their lands 
for more than one life, except it be to preferve themfelves from famine, 
from flavery, or from the depredations of the enemy. 

The eighth requires that fuch monafteries as had been once dedi¬ 
cated by confent of the bifhops, and wherein any monaftic rule had 
been received, and the abbot or abbefs had received benedidtion 
from the bifhop, fhould remain monafteries unalienable, and never 
more be efteemed the property of fecular perfons, nor inhabited by 
them. 

The ninth obliges every bifhop to take a copy of the canons pro¬ 
perly figned, witneffed and dated. 

The tenth directs the funeral and offices for a departed bifhop, and 
requires that a full tenth of his eftates fhould be given to the poor; 
that all his Englifh Haves fhould be let at liberty, and that all honour 
may be done to his memory with giving praifes to God; that upon 
tolling of the bell, at the feveral parifh churches, the people fhould 
.repair to the church, and fing thirty pfalms for the foul of the de- 
ceafed^ that every bifhop and abbot fhould caufe fix hundred pfalms 
to be fung, and one hundred and twenty mafies to be celebrated, and 
fet three flaves at liberty, giving each of them three fhillings ; that all 
the fervants of God fhould faft one day; and that for thirty days, imme¬ 
diately after divine fervice in every church, feven belts of pater-nofters 
fhould be fung for him *; and, finally, at the end of the thirty days, 
their obiit was to be celebrated in fuch manner as they ufually obferved 
on the feftivals of their faints. 

The eleventh required, that bifhops fhould not invade the diocefes 
of each other in ordaining of priefts and deacons, or the confecration 
of churches, excepting the archbifhop; that the prefbyters fhould 
not affume greater power to themfelves than was allowed them by the 
bifhop, nor intermeddle -within the diftridt of each other, unlefs in cafes 
of neceffity, in adminiftering baptifm, or vifiting the fick; and that in 
adminiftering baptifm, the child fhould be dipped into the water, 
and not fprinkled. 

Several other councils were held under this primate, in which no The end of the 
very material bufinefs was done relative to the general laws and re- 
gulation of the affairs of the church. Wulfred died in the year 830, ces that follow- 
and was fucceeded by Theogildus, abbot of Chrift’s Church, who eJ- 


* Thefe belts or girdles (fays Dr. Hen- ters, as the rofaries, or firings of beads do at 
ry) had iluda for numbering the pater-nof- prefent. 
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Gent. IX. dying in about three months after his predeceffor, left the chair to 
Eelnoth, deacon of the fame church, who was thofen his Tucceffor, 
and, during whofe time, Egbert eftablifhed the foie monarchy upon 
the ruins of the Heptarchy. By .the-- whole kingdom being in the 
hands of one monarch, the clergy were delivered from many incon¬ 
veniences which had frequently happened to them while they were 
fubjedt to different and contending princes. But they did not 
long enjoy the happy change without moleftations; for the dreadful 
calamities occafioned by the Danes in the fucceeding periods, over¬ 
balanced the advantages, and involved them frequently in aim oft in- 
fupportable calamities. The monafteries, in general, being found by 
the Danes to be more opulent and better ftored with booty than other 
places, was one great reafon that , they conftantly fell a prey to that peo¬ 
ple whenever they flood in their way; nor were they con tent, with only 
plundering the religious houfes, for being pagans, and bearing a great 
hatred to the Ehriftian religion, the miferable monks were generally 
butchered by the mercilefs conquerors—or, at leaft, themildefl fate they 
could expeft was to be treated with every degree of infolence and cru¬ 
elty, and at laft fold for flaves. Thefe alarming calamities made a pro¬ 
digious number of the monks abandon their profeffion, many of them 
becoming foldiers, or following other methods of life which feemed 
to expofe them to lefs danger than that they fled from j and fuch as 
ftill continued conflant in their profeffion, after the deftrudtion of their 
monafteries, retired to the villages and towns, where they might more 
fecurely difcharge the offices of their holy fun&ions, and this difper- 
fion of the clergy neceffarily produced a great change in their man¬ 
ners and way of life; for they had no longer objections to a mar¬ 
ried ftate, which, whilft many of them lived together, would 
have been productive of endlefs inconveniencies. They now, there¬ 
fore, entered into a ftate of marriage as the moft comfortable and molt 
convenient to their prefent circumftances * j and this change in the 
way of life amongft the clergy became fo general, that before the end 
of the prefent century there were but few monafteries or monks, and 
fcarcely an unmarried prieft in all England. During thefe difafterous 
times, we cannot expeCt to meet with many councils for making frefh 
laws, or regulating the affairs of the church. 

iEtheiwuif abe- After the death of Egbert, which happened in the year 840, 

nafafl°r to the hi s e ldeft furviving fon, yEthelwulf, fucceeded him in the govern¬ 
ment of the kingdom. This prince, who had been educated and 
defigned for the church, ftill continued to have a great refpeCt for the 
clergy, even after he afcended the throne. He therefore conferred 
many favours upon them, the chief of which was the grant of the 
tenth of all the crown lands. In the feventh and eighth centuries. 


the 
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the Englifh clergy had been fupported by the produce of the lands Cent. IX. 
which had been given to the church by kings, and other great men— 
by a tax of one Saxon penny on every houfe (which tax was called 
Church Scot)—and by the voluntary gifts of religious people. In the 
times of peace and tranquillity, their funds fupplied them plenti¬ 
fully ; but in the difafterous periods that followed, when the taxes were 
not duly paid, when their refidences were deftroyed, and the Haves, 
who tilled their ground, made prifoners, they were foon reduced to 
poverty and diftrefs, which caufed JLthelwulf, a man of great piety, 
to give them a more certain refource for their fubfiftance; and it was 
with this view, that, in the year 844, he convened an aflfembly of the 
clergy and nobility at Winchefter, and, with the content of the latter, 
made them the grant above-mentioned, of the tenth part of all the 
lands belonging the crown, free of all taxes whatever, even the three ma¬ 
terial obligations, of building and fortifying caftles—repairing bridges, 
and attending upon any military expeditions*. In return for this 
bounty, .the clergy were to do fome additional duties, as every Wed- 
nefday to fing fifty pfalms in the church, and celebrate two maffes, 
one for the king himfelf, and the other for the nobility, to whom they 
were indebted for their confenting to the grant *. 

^Ethelwulf, after his return from Rome, extended the grant he had ^theiwuif ex- 
formerly made to the clergy, to all the kingdoms that now compofed cends hls srdnt ’ 
the Englilh monarchy; which was done in a great aflfembly at Win¬ 
chefter in the year 855, at which was prefent, befides the king him¬ 
felf, Burhed, the tributary king of Mercia; Eadmund, the tri¬ 
butary king of the Eaft Angles; the two archbifhops of Canterbury 
and York, with all the other bifhops, clergy, nobles, and great men 
of the whole kingdom f. 

During the three fucceeding reigns of the three fons of jEthelwulf, ^ e c P“ h e r * 
nothing material concerning the ecclefiaftical affairs can poflibly be nltyT 
■colleded; for fuch was the mifery and confufion of that time, that no 
attention could be paid to them; nor, indeed, for the firft feven years 
of Alfred’s reign, who fucceeded his brothers, for they paffed in the 
fame calamitous manner. Thofe few remaining monasteries which 
had efcaped the former invafions of the Danes, were now deftroyed, 
and the miferable inhabitants either put to the fword, or buried in the 
ruins of their own habitations. But, after the important vidory 
gained over the Danes by Alfred the Great, in the year 878, fome 
ftop was put to the outrages of that favage people. Godrun, the Da- 
nifli leader, became a Chriftian, and was baptized foon after, king 
Alfred himfelf being fponfor for him. Elis example was followed by 
thirty of the chief noblemen in the Danifh army, who were thereupon 
^received into favour by JElfred, and, in confequence of their having 

' v ' Anglia Sacra, T. 1. p. zoo. t Spelman. Concil. T. 1. p. 348. 
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renounced'paganifm, the kingdom of theEaft Angles wasr given to- 
them, and Godrun became their king, holding that dominion under 
iElfred*. The ecclefiaftical laws which iEJfred compofed- at the time 
of the agreement between himfelf and Godrun,. are yet remaining. The 
firft article ordains,, that the Danes fhould renounce paganifm, and 
agree in the worihip of the true God. Thofe who would not obey 
were commanded to quit the kingdom, which fome few did, but the 
greater part remained behind, and followed the example of their king 
and the chief noblemen. The fecond law impofes a very heavy fine 
upon allfuch as fhould apoftatize from Chriftianity, and relapfe into pa T 
ganifm. The three following give rules for the conduct of the cler¬ 
gy. The ninth commands the payment., of tythes-j and thofe that. 
follow provide for the. regular keeping of. the falls and.feftivals of the 
church, and particularly- the religious obfervance of the Lord’s Day,. 
The laws.are feventeen in number; and, in fhort,. there is none of 
them but what refpedt the inter,eft of religion, the conduct of the. 
clergy, or the. prohibition of vices to which the Danes were moil ac- 
cuftomed jv 

Thefe laws of iElfred were fuch • as regarded chiefly the Danes and 
the Saxons amongft whom they lived. But befides thefe, that great 
prince had another code of laws for his own fubjedts, fome few of 
which related to the church. It is remarkable, that thefe laws are 
preceeded by the Ten Commandments,, in which the fecond is omit¬ 
ted ; but that, the number- might be compleat- after the ninth, the fol¬ 
lowing ihort one is fubjoined —“ Make not thou gods of gold or of 
filverand this, omiffion of the fecond commandment feems to be a 
plain proof that images, at this time, were become the objedts of worfhip. 
About this period alfo, as appears from fome of the above laws, the. 
clergy, in order to add a myfterious folemnity to the celebration of the 
raafs, during the time of Lent, caufed.a curtain to be placed before, 
the altar whilft they performed that office; but the people being thus 
excluded from feeing what was palling, were apt to be lifting up, or 
tearing it afide, which is there forbidden under pain of a heavy penalty. 
Another of thefe laws gives fervants, notflaves, the privilege of work¬ 
ing for themfelves two and forty days during the yearj. 

As foon as king Alfred had fecured the peace of his. fubjedls, he be¬ 
gan to.repair the churches and monafteries that. had. been deftroyed, 
and even to. build, new ones; but fo.. dreadfully was the ideas of a, 
monkilh life imprefled upon, the minds, of the clergy in general,. owing 
to the aggravated ftories : that were told, of their late miferies, that it 
was a long time before they could be prevailed upon to return to it; 
fo that JElfred was obliged to fend for monks from France, and other 
countries, to inhabit thofe places he had firft repaired §; but, in the 

* Citron. Sax. & Aflerii Anna!. j Concil. Brit. v. i. p. 371, &c. 

t Spelm* Concil. Brit. T. 1. p. 375, § Aflerii Vit. iElfredi. 
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end, when the Saxon clergy faw that peace was eftablifhed upon a cer- Cent. IX. 
tain foundation,, they, by- degrees,, returned to the monafteries they 
had left,., and a prodigious number of them having married during 
their retreat, brought their wives and children with them, fo that al- 
raoft all the monafteries and abbies were filled with a kind of fecular 
or married monks, which was the lamentable oecafion of many dread¬ 
ful commotions in the fucceeding times. 

From the general decay of learning, that prevailed during the tenthCent. X. 
century, it was reproachfully called the Leaden Age. Dark ignorance The A e of 
and fuperftition were fpread over almoft all the weftern church, and lead, 
that the fame fhould prevail in England at this period is not at all. 
furprifing, if we. confider what muft be the confequence of the cala¬ 
mities and confufion that were occafioned by the frequent revolts of the 
Danes who-were fettled in England, and the conftant invafion of their. 
countrymen from abroad; for in times fo wretched as thefe, .how could, 
the interefts of learning or religion be attended to! 

For this reafon, perhaps, Edward the. Elder, .who fucceeded his An^interdia 
father in the year 900, might fuffer certain bifhoprics to. lie vacant been^i.dd^up- 
for a while, which gave birth, in after ages, to a formal ftory of an the kin s<i°m 
interdict faid to. have been laid upon the land by pope Formofus, by °‘ Ensland ’ 
which Edward and all hisfubjedls were excommunicated until the vacant 
fees were filled, up; but the whole of the ftory feems to have been the 
invention of the monks of the latter times, or at leaft made formidable 
by them by being mifreprefented; for if there ever was the leaft ground, 
for this report* it feems only to have arifen from fome admonitions which 
it is.probable-Edward might have received from the court of Rome; but 
confidering the ftory in its full, extent, its abfurdity is abundantly 
evident, becaufe pope Formofus was in his grave at leaft four years 
before the acceflion of Edward to the throne, and near, eight before' 
the time afiigned for the pretended interdict *. 

It is however certain that king Edward, as foon, as the public trou-seven wnops 
bles were fubfided, filled up all the fees that were vacant, and erefted ilL 

three new ones within the kingdom of Wefiex, one at Kirton in De- 
vonfhire, another at Padftow in Cornwall, and a third at Wells in 
Somerfetfhire ; and the fame year, 809, Plegmund, archbifhop of Can¬ 
terbury, confecrated no lefs than feven bifhops in one day, namely, 

Fridftan of Winchefter, Wereftan of Sherborn, Cenulf of Dorchefter, 

Eadulf of Kirton, iEthelftan of. Padftow, Beornoc of Selfey, and . 

Athelm of Wells f. 

* Inett’s Church Hiftory, chap. 18, f Anglia Sacra, p. 55s* - 
and Dr. Henry’s Hiit, Brit. vol. 2. p. 
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Cent. X. The Danes who inhabited the Eaft Angles, and who had adhered 
The Danes in to Chriftian religion during the reign of king Alfred, after his 
the Ea.ft Angies death, not only rebelled againft king Edward his fucceflor, but alfo 
revolu apoftatized from their faith, and again embraced their idolatrous doc¬ 
trines j but in the year 921, Edward reduced them to obedience, 
obliged them to renounce paganifm, and return to the Chriftian 
faith, and the obfervance of thofe laws which his father had prefcribed 
for them*. 

councils called From this period to the year 928, we hear but little of the eccle- 
of Aitheiftan. f] a ftical affairs, at which time JEthelftan fat upon the throne; and 
. though his reign was almoft one continual fcene of war and confufion, 

yet he negle&ed not the examples of his grandfather and father, who 
had carefully provided for the defence of the church as well as of the 
ftate; and though the dates and refults of moft of the councils he held, 
except that of Gratanlea, are not recorded, it is certain that he held at 
leaft four others of the fame kind at the following places, namely, 
Exeter, Feverfham, Thunderfield and London f. 

Council of Gra- By the remaining laws that were eftablifhed at Gratanlea, fome 
taniea. judgment may be formed of what we had to expedt, if the proceed¬ 
ings of the other councils had been preferved. This council, which 
was held in the year 928, is one of the mix’d councils wherein the no¬ 
bility, as well as clergy, were prefent, and the laws themfelves confift 
of civil and ecclefiaftical matters blended together. Wulfhelm, arch- 
biffiop of Canterbury, prefided at this fynodj and befides him and 
the bilhops, the king himfelf, and many of the nobles and wife men, 
who had been fummoned by the king, were prefent 
canons eft.i- The firft canon commands the payment of tythes on all the king’s 
council of Gra- own lands; and alfo commands every alderman and bifliop to pay 
taniea. tythes of their lands, both of the cattle and corn; and that this lhould 
be declared as the law of England by thofe who had authority to do fa. 

The fecond commands the continuation of payment of the church 
foot where it was due; fo that it appears, even after the grant of tythes 
to the clergy by king ALthelwulf^ they did not relinquilh any of their 
former revenues. 

The third law enjoins the officers of the crown to make provifion for 
the poor from the king’s own 'eftate that is, every one of his reeves 
was to maintain a poor Englilhman from every two of his farms, by the 
bounty of one amber of meal, one hog, a ram, with four-pence every 
month and a mantle, or, inftead of it, thirty-pence annually for his 
cloathing and all this was to be done for the forgivenefs of the king’s 
fins, and the falvation of his foul. 

Tiie fourth direfts the punifhment of fabbath-breakers. 

The fifth denounces fevere penalties againft forcery and witchcraft. 

j Ibid, 1.1, p. 401. 

The 
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The fixth contains fome regulation relative to the coinage of money. Cent. X.- 

The feventh and the eighth treat on the manner and circumftances of 
the ordeals, or trials by fire or water. 

The ninth decrees, that no fairs, markets, or courts of judicature, 
fhoiild be held upon the Lord’s day. 

The tenth prefcribes the punifhment for perjury. 

The eleventh law is a fort of charge to the bifhops and clergy, rela¬ 
tive to the difcharge of their refpedtive duties, thofe efpecially which 
refpedted the peace and welfare of the fubjeft, and ferved to eftablifh 
juitice amongft the people in general; and herein, according to the 
ancient Saxon ufage, the bifhops were commanded to be perfonally 
prefent at all the courts of judicature within their diocefe, to over-fee 
and diredt the condudt of the judges; they were alfo to vifit then- 
people, and inftrudt them] and to them alfo the charge of furveyirg 
the ftandards for weights and meafures was committed. 

The twelfth canon decrees that fifty pfalms fhould be fung every 
Friday morning, in every monaitery and cathedral church, for the 
king and his people. 

Tire thirteenth afcertains the fines chargeable on offenders in cafe of 
blood *. 

Wulfhelm, archbilhop of Canterbury, died in the year 234, and Life of Ode,, 
was fucceeded by Odo, bifhop of Sherborn.—The hiftory of this pre¬ 
late is not a little extraordinary. He was the fon of a very wealthy 
Dane who was fettled in the kingdom of the Eaft Angles, but was 
turned out of doors by his parents, who were bigotted Pagans, for his 
conftant attendance upon the Chriftian church: in this condition he 
was taken notice of by Athelm, a Saxon nobleman of the firft rank, 
who, being pleafed with his genius and good parts, entertained him 
in his houfe, and beftowed a liberal education upon him, which he as 
carefully improved. Soon after, by the intereft of Athelm, he was 
put into holy orders, and, by the dint of his merit, was fpeedily pro¬ 
moted from one ftep to another, until he was created bifhop of Sher¬ 
born. He was not only a learned ecciefiaftic, but alfo, being of a 
martial fpirit, he followed his fovereign, king ALthelftan, in his wars, 
and was prefent with him at the famous battle of Brananburgh, where 
his affiftance contributed not a little to the attainment of the victory. 

Upon the deceafe of Wulfhelm, Odo was chofen to fucceed him in 
the archbifhopric of Canterbury; but, according to the declarations of 
the monks in after times, he refufed at firft, becaufe he was not a 
monkf, but being over-perfuaded, he at laft accepted of the honour 
that was offered him.—Odo was a wife and adtive prelate, and a man . 


* Spel. Concil, T. 1. p.402. no opportunities of giving confcquonce to 

f This tale is juftly fufpe&ed to have their own profeflion. 
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X. of great fpirit: his zeal, which was fervent in the caufe of religion, 
feems to have been very fincere, although he frequently carried matters 
with a very high hand, as is evident not only from his actions, but 
from his paftoral letter to the clergy and people of his province *, 
which was publifhed A. D. 943. He fpeaks in a tone of vaft authority, 
commanding that none fhould tax the clergy, whom he calls the fons 
of God, and declaring that all fudh as difobeyed the orders of the 
church were frill more hardened in their wickednefs 'than the foldiers 
that crucified Chrift. He alfo lays his ftridt command upon the king, 
and princes under him, to obey with great humility the orders of the 
archbifhops and bifhops, declaring that to their keeping the keys of 
the kingdom of heaven were committed. 
fWuif- Befides the above-mentioned conft-itutions, which-were publifhed by 
the authority of Odo alone, there are feveral canons that were made in 
a great council of the clergy and nobility, convened in the reign of 
king Eadmund at London, A. D. 944, in which that archbifhop pre- 
Tidedf.—Thefe canons, which are fix in number, are chiefly as fol- 
Jow : 

The firft requires that all the clergy fhould let a good example to 
the laity, by the purity of their manners, and the juftnefs and devoutnefs 
of their lives; and declares, that all fuch as broke this canon fhould 
'forfeit all their goods, and be deemed unworthy of Chriftian burial. 

The fecond commands the payment of tythes, church fcot, and 
other taxes due to the church, on pain of excommunication. 

The third required, that fuch perfons as had been guilty of murder 
fhould give fatisfa&ion to the bifhop of the diocefe for the offence done 
to the church, before they fhould prefume to come into the prefence 
of the king. 

The fourth pronounced, that the pollution of a nun was equal to 
adultery j accordingly the fame penalty was to be inflicted, and the 
offender was declared to be unworthy of Chriftian burial. . 

The fifth commanded all thebifhops to repair and ornament all the 
'churches in their own demefne lands, and alfo to admonifli the king to 
do the fame to thofe that belonged to him. 

By the laft canon, thofe who forfwore themfelves, together with thofe 
who offered facrifices to falfe gods, fhould be excommunicated. 

Befides thefe fix canons, there was a law made in the reign of king 
Eadmund, diredting the manner of efpoufals and folemnities of mar¬ 
riage. 

Somewhere about this period, the Ecclefiaftical Synod is fuppofed to 
have been held at York, in which the clergy were fubje&ed to feveral 
very heavy fines, for various offences, and particularly the eftablifhed 


# .Commonly callei.thc Conftitutions.of 
..Odo. 
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canons ; and, in drder to fecure the payment of thefe fines, every cler- Cent. X, 
gyman was obliged, at his admiflion into holy orders, to procure 
twelve* creditable bondfmen. As the kingdom of Northumberland was 
chiefly inhabited by the Danes, the fines were all to be paid in the 
•Danilh oras, or ounces of filver, and are as follows: If a pried: cele¬ 
brate mafs in an unhallowed houfe, letfttim pay twelve oras ; the like 
penalty was fixed for performing the fame upon an unhallowed altar; 
the fame alfo if he confecrated the Tacramental wine in a wooden cha¬ 
lice, or'celebrated the mafs without wine. All thefe fines, which were 
very heavy, when the fcarcity of filver i& confidered, were to’ be paid; 
to the bilhpp" of the diocefe wherein Tuch offence had been com¬ 
mitted*;? ; 

In the year 941 Dunftan was recalled to court by king Eadmund/Some account, 
and mide abbot of Glaftonbury. This extraordinary perfon feems to of s ‘ 
have been delcended from a noble family in Weflex, and was educated 
at Glaftonbury, where the fvvift progrefs he made in every kind of 
learning, foon recommended him to the notice of the higher clergy, 
fo that, in bis very early age, he was introduced by Athelm, his uncle, 
then archbifhop of Canterbury, to king Aithelftan, into whofe favour, 
he fo ingratiated himfelf, that he was retained in the court of that 
prince, by; whom he was' frequently employed in affairs of confe- 
quence. Dunftan’s talent for mufic alfo contributed not a little to the 
Obtaining the favour of ^Ethelftan, whom he often amufed with play¬ 
ing upon the harp, and other mufical inftruments. In order to raife 
himfelf ftill higher in the efteem of the prince and his courtiers, he 
not only pretended to great fandlity,'but-now and then performed 
fome miracle, which-gained him great admiration. However, thefe won¬ 
derful performances foon excited the envy of others, who had not .cun¬ 
ning enough to delude the people in the fame manner, and they per- 
fuaded the king, that all thefe miracles -were performed.by the affiftance 
of the devil, and that Dunftan, inftead of being a faint, was a wicked 
magician. This- unfavourable dnfinuation againft Dunftan foon gained 
ground in the mind of iEthelftan, who, therefore, banifhed him from 
the court, and he retired to a cell at Glaftonbury f, from whence he 
was recalled by Eadmund, as we have mentioned above. 

After r a reign -of five years, Eadmund died, and was fucceeded by Dunftan’s ad- 
his brother Eadred, who afcended the throne, A. D. 946, and follow- vai ' ccment - 
ing the example of his predeceflor, gave great encouragement to the 
monks, and, at the intercefiion of Turkitil, his chancellor, lie granted 
feveral privileges to the monaftery of Croyland, and conftitiited him 
the firft abbot "thereof. Dunftan, who . had flood very high in the 
favour of Eadmund, was now held in fuch efteem by Eadred, that he 

* Johnfon's .Canons. f O/bernus de Vita S. Dunitani, &c. 
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made him his confelTor, his confidant,, and, indeed, in a word, his, 
prime minifter, . - - 

s During this period, Dunftan employed all his intereft in fayour of 
the Benedidtine monks, of which order he himfelf was a member; 
and as he had all the trealur&of Eadred in his polfeffion, he foon. 
wafted them in building and rfep&iring monafteries for the reception of 
thefe monks, all which he richly endowed. Not contented with this, he 
perfuaded the king to bequeath fuch a profufion of wealth to the 
churches and monafteries,' that the crown was ftripped of the greater 
part of its valuable poiTeffionsi*,. 

After the death of Eadred, which happened A. D. 955, his nephew 
Eadwig fucceeded, who detefted Dunftan for his infolencies whilft he 
was in power, and his haughty behaviour to him with regard to his 
concubine, or wife Elfgiva; fo that foon after he was feated upon the 
throne, he deprived the abbot of all his preferments, and banilhed him 
the kingdom ; after which he. expelled the monks from feveral of their 
monafteries, and placed the married clergy in their benefices. But 
thefe proceedings being diftafteful to his fubjedts, Eadgar, his brother, 
rebelled againft him, and being confirmed in the government of all 
the provinces northward of the Thames, he recalled Dunftan, and 
made him bilhop of Worcefter in the year 957 ; and two years after, 
Eadgar became foie monarch by the death of his brother Eadwig. 
Dunftan then enjoyed the fame degree of power and authority which 
he had polfelfed in the reign of Eadred f. 

Odo, archbilhop of Canterbury, died about the year 958, fome 
time before the deceafe of Eadwig, and the fee of that primate lying- 
within the part of the kingdom that Eadwig had been permitted to 
hold, the archbilhopric was h-y him conferred upon Elifi, bilhop of 
Winchefter; but he dying in his pafiage towards Rome, Brithelm, 
bilhop of Wells, was appointed touducceed him. However, he had 
fcarcely taken his feat before the death of Eadwig opened the way for 
Eadgar to the polfellion of his brother’s dominions, and as foon as he 
afcended the throne, Brithelm was obliged to quit his archbilhopric in 
order to make room for Dunftan, bilhop of Worcefter, the great fa¬ 
vourite of the king; and Brithelm> as a man unfit for the perfor¬ 
mance of that high office, was fent back to the bilhopric of Wells, 
from whence he came J. 

Dunftan thus raifed to the fee of Canterbury by the favour of his 
prince, halted to Rome for the pall, with which he returned the year fol¬ 
lowing, A. D. 961; and now he turned all his thoughts to the comple¬ 
tion of the great defign he had formed of driving all the married 
clergy from their monafteries, and placing monks of the Benedidtine 


* Inett’s Church Hill. vol. 1. p. 316. J Godwin dc Praeful. Ancrl. p. 7?. 
f Malmfb. 1. 2. c. 7. J 
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order in their room ; and as he was well allured of the concurrence of Cent. X. 
his prince, he ftill hoped to accomplilh his defigns, in fpite of all the 
oppolition he forefaw would be made by the great body of the bi- 
Ihops and clergy, who were averfe to his undertaking. His firft care 
was, therefore, to fill the vacant bifhoprics with fuch men as would 
adopt his meafures. With this view he obtained the bifhopric of 
Worcefter, which became vacant at his own advancement, for Of- 
wald, an Englifhman by birth, who had been educated as a monk at 
Fleury in France. This prelate proved a vigorous patron of the monks, 
and a violent perfecu tor of the married clergy. About two years af¬ 
ter Dunflan, procured the bifhopric of Winchefter, then vacant, for 
Ethelwald, one who had been made a monk by Dunftan himfeif 
(whilfl he was abbot of Glaftonbury.) After which he rebuilt the 
monaftery of Abingdon, and was made abbot thereof*. 

Dunftan, having thus procured two fuch powerful advocates, in order The ftcu, ar 
to forward his defigns, fet about building feveral monafleries j and frTm uieVr'mo- 
thefe three great champions of the monks began to put their under- nafterieSi 
taking in execution, ufing all the perfuafions they were mailers of, 
to prevail upon the fecular clergy to put away their wives, and to take 
the monaflic vows and habits. Finding, however, loon after, that 
their perfuafions were by no means effectual, they proceeded to a< 5 ts of 
violence and oppreflion. Ethelwald began with the canons of his own 
cathedral ■, for finding that all arguments were in vain, he one day turned 
all thofe out of the church who would not inflantly comply with his or¬ 
ders, viz. to take up the monkilh habits, and forfake their wives and 
children. Thefe unfortunate clergymen, whofe affedion for their families 
had prevailed over their interefl, were thus at once reduced to beggary 
and want, when, inftead of meeting with any pity from their oppref- 
fors, they were loaded with a thoufand opprobrious names f. Ofwald, 
bifhop of Worcefter, foon after followed the example of Ethelwald ; 
but he was not quite fo mercilefs in the execution of his defigns ; for 
though he expelled the married clergy from feven monalteries within 
his diocefc, and at laft forced thofe away alfo that were within the ca¬ 
thedral of Worcefter by fome kind of fraud we are not acquainted 
with, yet he condefcended to allow them a frriall pittance for their 
maintenance which was indeed but juft enough to keep them 
from ftarving. In the mean time, Dunftan, and his afiociates, in 
order to countenance their tyrannical proceedings, charged the fe¬ 
cular clergy with the moft heinous crimes, declaring, that their coha¬ 
bitation with their wives was highly offenfive to Godj at the fame 
time, they carefully magnified the virtue of their own celibacy j and* 
in order to ftrengthen their caufe, they had recourfe to a thoufand 
falfities, which were backed by miracles, and pretended vifions, moft 

* Vide Inctt's ChurchHift. c. 19. t Angl. Sacra, T. 2. p. 219, J Ibid. p. 200.^ 
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Cent. X. 0 f them f 0 grofs, that one would naturally wonder whether their im¬ 
pudence or the credulity of the people was the moll ridiculous. By 
thefe, and fuch delufive machinations, thefe three furious champions 
of celibacy, in the courfe of a little time, filled eight and forty mo- 
naileries with Benedidine monks *. 

Ea igir fftcond* All this was done under the aufpices of Eadgar, who was himfelf a 
ucs e i» cl t?e f e X - vicious prince, and Hopped at nothing to gratify his own pailions ; 
pui.iui, of the yet he was fo far prevailed upon by thefe three tyrannical eccleliaftics, 
nuinedciergy. t j iat ^ f eeme( j even more forward than themfelves to deprefs the fecu- 
lar clergy; fo that in the year 969, he gave them a formal commif- 
fion to expel them all from the monafteries and cathedrals, declaring, 
that he himfelf would ufe all his endeavours to afllft them, and, at the 
fame time, he delivered a furious fpeech, in which he arraigns the 
married clergy, and loads them with the moll heinous accufations, 
llridly commanding the holy father Dunllan to proceed to blows, af- 
filled by the venerable Ethelwald, and the moll reverend Ofwald— 
adding, that to thofe three he committed the execution of that im¬ 
portant work, advifing them to llrike boldly, and drive thofe men 
that were guilty of fuch great excefies. from the church of Chrilt, and 
place others in their Head who were holy, and would conform to the 
religious rules. But let us refled upon the propriety of this thundering 
fpeech in the defence of challity, coming from the mouth of a libidi¬ 
nous monarch, who had not long before ravifhed a nun, a young lady of 
great beauty, and of noble parentage. This fcandalous adion, how¬ 
ever, provoked his confeflfor Dunllan fo much'that he enjoined him, by 
way of penance, not to wear his crown for feven years; alfo, that 
he lhould build a nunnery; and, after all, to profecute the fecular 
clergy to the utmoft of his power. All this he religioufly performed f. 
Ecciefiafuca! As Eadgar was entirely under the influence of Dunllan, and his two 
laws of EaJgar. a fl- oc i ateSj t ] ie ] aws f or t h e regulation of the affairs of the church were 
not negleded. by him. His ecclefiallical laws and canons feem in ge¬ 
neral to have been fuch as were both juft and necelfary, when we con- 
fider the time in which they were made. They are fix, and their te¬ 
nor as follows: 

The firft requires the payment of tythes. 

The fecond explains the true nature of the church fcot, and proves 
it to be a Hated payment arifing from the houfe of every freeman—it 
alfo Ihews how tythes lhould be paid where a burying-place is annexed 
to the church, as alfo where there is not. 

The third appoints the time for the payment of tythes. 

The fourth propofes the remedy for the negled of either of the two 
following laws. 


* Angl. Sacra, T. z. p. 201.' 


f Spelraan Concil. T. 1, p. 482. 
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The fifth command? the payment of the Peter pence. Cent,.X, 

And the iixth requires the Lord’s day to be kept holy *. 

The canons, which are known by the name of Eadgar’s canons, are Cancn* of Ead* 
fixty-feven in number. The eleventh commands eveiy priefl to learn s ar * 
fome mechanical art, and alfo to teach it to fuch young men as were 
difciples under him. The fixteenth forbids the worlhip of trees, flones 
and fountains, with other remaining rites of pagan fuperflition. The- 
feventeenth requires, that every Chriflian fhould teach his children the 
Belief and the Lord’s, prayer. The twenty- fecond forbids anyone to 
become a godfather, or. to receive the facrament, until he had firft 
learnt the. offices. The fifty-fourth recommends the clergy to be fre¬ 
quent, in their admonition to the people, that they mighthoneflly and 
juflly pay the church dues, and alfo at their proper times; as their 
plough alms, fifteen nights before Eafter; their tythes of young ani¬ 
mals at Pentecofl ; their, tythes. of com at All-faints; their Peter pence 
at Lammas ; and.their church-fcot at Martinmas. Subjoined to thefe 
canons is a penitential, fuppofed to have been the. compofrtion of Dun? 
flan, which requires a very particular confeffion from the penitents of all 
the fins done by their bodies, their fkin,. their flefh, their bones, their 
finews, their reins, their griflles, their tongues, their lips, their par 
lates, their teeth, their hair, their marrow, or by every thing hard, 
orfoft, wet, or dry; and the principal penants are as follow: To be 
prohibited the ufe of arms; to be enjoined long pilgrimages; to forr 
bid the tarrying two nights in one place,, to forbid the cutting of the 
hair, the paring of the nails, the ufe of a warm bath, the repofing 
on a foft bed ; to forbid the eating flefh, or drinking flrong liquors; 
alfo to enjoin to fuch as could afford it, the building and endowing 
of churches, or the like; fallings for feveral years were frequently im-: 
pofed by way of penance; but thefe might eafily be eluded by the 
rich; for a man might redeem a year’s falling for thirty fhillings, or 
a great man, who had many fervants and dependants, might put an 
end to a feven year’s fall in three days by procuring eight hundred and 
fifty men to fall that time for him upon bread, water, and vege¬ 
tables f. This plainly fliews the relaxation of the church government 
in the prefent period; for this method of falling by proxy, was juflly 
condemned in the council of Clovelhoe, A. D. 747 J. 

After the death of Eadgaiyfome check was put. to the proceedings Eadgar’s death 
of the three ecclefiaftical champions, who, during the reign of that 
prince, had. been very fuccefsful in the expulfion of the fecular ca- ft anf s ° 
nons from the monafleries and cathedrals; for the miferies to which 
the married clergy had been expofed, excited the companion of many 
of the nobility; but none feemed more touched with their misfor- 

* Inett’s ChurchHift. chap. 19. t Dr. Henry’s Hift. Brit. vol. 2. p. 

f Spel. Concil. T. 1. p. 443—478. 197. 
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Cent. X. tunes than Elfric, earl of Mercia, who, immediately after the deceafe 
of Eadgar, would no longer permit the infolencies of the monks, but 
drove them all out of the monafteries throughout his extenfive earl¬ 
dom, and reinftated the fecular clergy. In the mean time, Elfwin, 
duke of the Eaft Angles, who was a flout champion for the monks, 
joined by Brithnot, earl of ElTex, vented all their fpleen againfl the 
fecular clergy in their earldoms, and treated them, if poflible, with 
flill greater rigour than they had experienced in the life-time of Ead¬ 
gar. To quiet thefe commotions, which feemed likely to produce a 
civil war, feveral councils were held, in order that the matter might 
be folemnly debated, and fairly decided. In thefe councils, it 
feems, Dunflan, and his party, were fo powerfully oppofed by the 
fecular canons, that he was obliged to call in the afliftance of fome 
of his holy miracles to fupport his caufe. In one of the councils 
held at the old monaftery at Winchefler, A. D. 977, the affair was de¬ 
bated with great warmth, and the oppofite party fo far prevailed by 
their arguments, that almoft all the ecclefiaflics were inclined to 
conclude the difpute in favour of the fecular canons, and to order 
their refloration to their feveral monafteries; but whilft the whole 
council was filent, waiting the anfwer of Dunflan, on a fudden a loud 
voice, feeming to proceed from a crucifix, built in the partition wall, 
was heard to utter thefe words, “ Do not do it!—Do not do it!—You 
formerly did well!—Do not change now !”—The council was inftantly 
put into the greateft conflernation j and Dunflan riling up faid, “ My 
brethren, what would ye have more ?—Have ye not heard the prefert 
affair decided by divine fentence * ?”—The alfembly was then broke 
up in confufion, and nothing concluded upon ; for though the oppo¬ 
fite party were flartled at the ftrangenefs of the thing, yet they were 
far from being convinced. Therefore, not long after, another council 
was held at Caine in Wiltfhire, A. D. 978, where, whilft the matter 
was under debate, and warmly argued on both fides, the timber that 
fupported the floor where the fecular canons flood, gave way fud- 
denly, by which unfortunate accident the greater part of them were 
hurt, and feveral of them killed ; and, in the mean time, Dunflan, 
and thofe that ftded with him, Handing upon the main beam that fup¬ 
ported the chamber, and which remained immoveable, efcaped without 
being hurt. Thus was this council alfo brought to an end f but if thefe 
events did really happen, and in the manner already mentioned; it muft 
convey to our minds a very unfavourable idea of Dunflan, as well as 
of the fuperftition and blindnefs of thofe times. It feems, that even this 
lafl accident could not convince the canons ; and whilft the friends of 
Dunflan declared that it was a juft judgment of God upon the canons 
for their obftinacy, and a plain manifeftation of his will, the other 

* Spel. Concll. T. 1. p 490. f Ibid. p. 494, & Angl. Sacra, T. 2. p. iu. 
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party failed not to run into the other extreme, and accufed Dunftan Cent. X. 
of magic. 

What Heps Dunftan and his adherents purfued againft the feculars The trouWe* of 
frpm this time, does not appear; but fuch was die ftate of the de- p U e t a ftop°To 
bates at the time of Edward’s murder, and, indeed, in a few years church matters -' 
after the acceffion of JEthelred, the kingdom was involved in fuch 
delperate calamities, occafioned by the frequent and deftruftive inva- 
ftons of the Danes, that little attention could be paid to the affairs of 
the church. Indeed, the fame of Dunftan, and his two affiftants, Of~ 
wald and dEthelwald, who are all fainted by their hiftorians, engroffed 
fo much attention, that the adds of the other bifhops, or even their 
names, are fcarcely known. 

About the year 984, iEthelwald, biihop of Winchefter, died ; and Death of 
his death, whilft it gave great uneafinefs to the monks, was highly. thclwaia ‘ 
pleafing to the canons whom he had difpoffeffed, becaufe they now en¬ 
tertained a hope of being again reftored. They therefore employed all 
their intereft to procure the election of a clergyman of their own order; 
but they were difappointed by the fuperior art of Dunftan, who pre¬ 
tended that St. Andrew appeared to him in a vifion,. and appointed 
Elphegus, abbot of Bath, to fucceed iEthelwald. By this means he 
carried his point, to the great joy of the monks, and difappointment 
of the diftreffed feculars 

Four years after the deceafe of iEthelwald, Dunftan, archbiihop of £ a e * th of Dui1 ' 
Canterbury, departed this life, A. D. 988, (having held the bifhopric 
of London, with the archbifliopric of Canterbury, near twenty-feven 
years) leaving behind him the title of the Father and Reftorer of the 
Monks ; and they in return for fuch high favour, on their part, have 
not been backward in gracing his memory with fuch wonderful enco¬ 
miums, that his very fhrine became, in after ages, the object of wor- 
fnip and adoration. Befides his frequent contefts and victories over 
the devil, his miracles are all laid before us, and the particular favour 
that God lhewed towards him; all which are fo grofs and abfurd in 
their relation, that one cannot help being aftonifhed at the impudence 
and irreligion of his biographers, who have ferioufly told fo many open 
and bare-faced falfities f. 

Upon 

* Anglia Sacra, T. 2, p. 221. 

•f- Let the following impious fcory ftand 
as a proof; it is told by his biographer 
Olborn (Anglia Sacra, T. 2. p. 114, 115), 
and afterwards repeated by Eadmer, a 
monk of Canterbury, in his life of this 
primate. It is, as follows, tranflated by 
Dr. Henry: “ The moft admirable, the 
c< moft ineftimable Father I}unftan, whofc 

perfections exceeded all human imagi- 
“ nation, was admitted to behold the Mo- 


“ ther of God, and his own mother, in 
“ eternal glory; for before his death, he 
“■ was carried up into heaven to be pre- 
“ fent at the nuptials of his own mother 
*• with the eternal King, which were ce- 
“ lebrated by the angels with the moft 
“ fweet and joyous fongs.—When the an- 
“ gels reproached him for his lilence on 
“ this great occafion, fo honourable to his 
“ mother, he excufcd himfelf on account 
“ of his being unacquainted with thofe 
“fwcct. 
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Cent. X. Upon the deceafe of Dunftan, Ethelgar, late abbot of the new mo- 
s , JC ceffiontothe na ^ er y Winchefte-r, and at this time biftiop of Seolfey, fucceeded 
fee of canter- to the chair of Canterbury but dying the following year, he was 
bury ‘ fucceeded by Siricius, bifhop of Wilton, who held the government 

of that fee about four years. Both thefe primates had been monks in 
the abbey of Glaftonbury j but, from the confufion of the times, and 
.the fhortnefs of their pontificates, nothing memorable feems to have 
been done by either. 

Death of or. About three years after the death of Dunftan, Ofwald (the longeft 
wald- furvivor of the three furious champions for the monks) deceafed. 

This prelate held the bifhopric of Worcefter, to which he had been 
firft eledted even after his promotion to the archbiihopric of York*, 
which honour he enjoyed a confiderable time before his death. He 
was fucceeded in both his fees by Aldulf, abbot of Peterborough.— 
Ofwald, in holding two fees at once, only followed the example of his 
friend Dunftan, who held thofe of London and Cauterbury at the 
fame time.—This mercenary proceeding, which was certainly contrary 
to *the e'ftablifhed rules of the church, ft ill adds to the unfavourable 
ideas we have already had fo much caufe to entertain of thefe holy 
faints. 

Wretched ft.tte From this period to the end of the tenth century, the ftate was 
of the nation, i nvo i vec } } n f uc h a continual fcene of trouble and confufion, that no 
affairs relative to the church could be attended to, or, if they were, 
they are not tranfmitted down to us.—The miferable calamities that 
fell upon the Englifh nation at the latter end of this century, and the 
beginning of the eleventh, are (not without juft reafon) in a great 
meafure afcribed to the prevalent zeal for a monaftic life, by which 
the kingdom was deprived of many of its moft able protestors, and 
impoverifhed by the continual fums that were lavifhed upon the mo- 
nafteries and cathedrals f. Indeed, fo "blinded were the people, that 
in the latter end of the reign of JEthelred, A. D. 1014, it was decreed 
in council, that every perfon who was of age fhould go bare-foot to 
church upon the feaft of Saint Michael, having previoufiy fafted three 
days upon bread, water, and raw herbs, and confefled of their fins; 
and alfo that every prieft, with his whole congregation, fhould three 
days fucceflively go bare-foot in folemn proceffion. The monks and 
nuns, in their monafteries, were commanded to celebrate the mafs 
againft the Pagans at every canonical hour, when they were to lay 
proftrate on . the ground, and fing this plalm: “ Lord, how are they 


“ fvvect and heavenly {trains: but being (hocking a ftory fhonld bave been written 
“ a little inftrlifted by the angels, he broke lerioufly, or ever believed. 

“ out into this melodious fong, O King! * Godwin de Pncful. Angl. p. 75. 

“ Ruhr if Nations,” Sic. One would al- ■{• Vide Inett’s Church Hift. vol. 1. 

-moft have thought it impoffible that fo 

increafed 
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increafed that trouble me !* ” vainly imagining that due obfervance of Cent. X. 
fuch ceretnonies as thefe, would be more efficacious in deftroying of 
their enemies, than the repeated efforts of their armies. 

Near the clofe of the laft century, A. D. 955, Sigeric, archbifhop Cent. XI. 
■of Canterbury, died, and was fiicceeded in that office by vElfric, for- . ^ hon j 
rnerly bilhop of Wilton, a zealous primate, who amidft all the dif-u es a nd canons, 
tra&ions of the ftate, was careful and affiduous in the caufe of reli¬ 
gion ; and obferving the ignorance of the clergy in general at that 
time, he tranflated no lefs than eighty homilies from the Latin into the 
Saxon tongue, which were then appointed to be read publicly in the 
churches, and from the homily defigned for Eafter-day, the doctrine 
concerning the facrament, as it flood in that early period, is fettled 
beyond a doubt ; for the author hefitates not to declare, that the 
bread and wine were only myftically and fpiritually to be underftood 
as the body and blood of Chrift; that the things themfelves under¬ 
went no a£tual change, but remained ftill the fame, and fubjeft to 
corruption; and this is a convincing proof that the fuperftitious doc¬ 
trine of tranfubftantiation had not as yet affedted the Saxon church. 

He alfo wrote feveral epiftles recommending a reformation of the vices 
of the times ; and the canons that are attributed to him, are many in 
number, and well fuited to the times for which they were intendedf: yet, 
though th'ey generally bear the name of canons, (which appellation per¬ 
haps they might take from the tone of authority with which they feem 
to be given) they appear to be the injunctions only of a kind of epis¬ 
copal charge, and not fuch as were enaCted by any ecclefiaftical fynod. 

In thefe canons we find the names and offices of feven orders of 
prieffs ; as, 

Firft, the Oftiary, who opened and fhut the church doors, and tolled 
the bells. 

Secondly, the LeCtor, who read the fcriptures in the church. 

Thirdly, the Exorcift, whofe office was to drive away evil fpirits by 
invocations and abjurations. 

Fourthly, the Acolyth, who held the tapers whilft the gofpel was 
read, and the mafs celebrated. 

Fifthly, the Sub-deacon, who had the charge'of the holy- veffels, and 
attended upon the deacon at the altar. 


* John Ion’s Canons, A. D. 1014. Spelm. 
Concil. T. i. p. 530. 

f Mr. Wharton, in his diflertation con¬ 
cerning the two AClfric's, is inclined to 
think that the prefent primate was not the 
author of thefe homilies, letters, and ca¬ 
nons, but gives the honour of them to an¬ 
other man named Ailfric Putta, or Puttoc, 
VOL. II. 


who was archbilhop of York in the reign of 
kingCnut; but after all the arguments 
produced by Mr. Wharton, the matter ftill 
remains doubtful. For further fatisfaftion, 
the learned reader muft be referred to the 
work itfelf. Wharton Diflertat. Anglia 
Sacra, T. 1. p. 125 ; & vide Jnctt’a church 
Hift. vol, 1. p. 360. 

X Sixthly, 
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Sixthly, the Deacon, who miniftered to the mafs prieft:, placed the 
oblation on the altar, read the gofpel, baptifed children, and gave 
the houfel to the people. 

Seventhly, the Mafs Prieft, or Prefbyter, who preached, baptifed, 
and confecrated the houfel. The mafs prieft was of the fame order 
with the bifhop; only the latter was a title of greater honour.. 

Another canon eftablifhed the difference between the fecular and 
monkilh clergy j and the next, namely, the nineteenth, appointed the 
tide fongs that were to be fung, and the proper hours for each 
fang; as. 

The Ught Song, or Mattins, early in the morning.. 

The Prime Song, at feven o’clock. 

The Undern Song, at nine o’clock. 

The Mid-day Song, at twelve o’clock. 

The None Song, at three o’clock. 

The Night Song, at nine o’clock at night.. 

The priefts were alfo commanded to provide themfelves with all 
the neceffary books, as the Gofpel-book, the Epiftle-book, the Pfal- 
ter, the Mafs-book, the Song-book, the Hand-book,, the Calendar, 
the Paffional, the Penitential, and the Reading-book. They were 
alfo to explain the gofpel every Sunday publicly in the Saxon tongue, 
and not to take any money for the baptifing children, or the performance 
of any other official duties.. Many fuperftit-ious ceremonies were alfo 
contained iathat famous charge, as in- particular upon Good-Friday, the 
people were to kifs and adore the crofs. Nor were the priefts to be ever 
without fome confecrated oil, as well to baptife children, as to anoint. 
Che fick, which laft operation they were not to perform unlefs at the 
immediate requeft of the fick perfon. 

iElfric was himfelf a great patron of the monkiih clergy, yet nei¬ 
ther his doftrine nor example could produce the wiflhed for effedt upon 
the feculars. However, he feemed to think that marriage was not un¬ 
lawful to the clergy, though inexpedient, and a burthen to them, as it 
frequently prevented the proper execution of their holy fundlion. The 
feculars, whenever they were called upon to renounce their wives and 
children, pleaded, that they imitated St. Peter himfelf, who was a mar¬ 
ried man, and had children ; and this Ailfric himfelf confeffes. However, 
in the decline of his life, he dilpofleffed the canons of the church of Can¬ 
terbury* notwithftanding his former moderation, and the declaration he 
made to the feculars, that “ he meant not to compel them to put away 
their wives, but to inform them how to behave themfelves •” which was 
agreeable to the laws eftablilhed after his death by the council con¬ 
vened by JEthelred in the year 1008. In which (although it was called 
for the fettlement of the emergencies of the ftate) there were fome 

things 
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things agreed upon for the regulation of the church; amongft which Cent. XI. 
we find, that flich of the fecular energy* as were yet in the monafte- 
ries, had the privilege confirmed $6f continuing there, and of eating 
in the common hall j but then it was ordained, that they fhould live 
chaftely, and not tranfgrefs the rules of the houfe on pain of expul- 
fion. On the whole, it appears, that JElfric not only expelled the 
feculars from Canterbury, but alfo obtained a grant of vEthelred to 
confirm that proceeding; and a new charter, with additional privileges 
in favour of the monks *. 

iElfric died in the year 1005, and was fucceeded in the fee of Can- arifric’s death, 
terbury by JElfegh, bifhop of Winchefter, who, fix years after, was ^ the {utcU ' 
cruelly murdered by the Danes. His fucceflor was Leving. From 
the time of the murder of ALlfegh to the acceflion of Cnut, the church 
affairs are buried in total obfeurity, excepting the names of a few 
bifhops, and their fucceffors; fo that nothing can be traced, if any 
matters of confequence were really tranfafted, during that period. 

In the time of Cnut, it appears that the newly converted Danes, as 
well perhaps as many of the Saxons, with whom they were then in¬ 
termarried, were not thoroughly grounded in the true faith, which oc- 
cafioned the law that was eftablifhed by that prince againft forcery and 
enchantments, to which delufive arts the northern nations were all 
much addicted j and another law, fomewhat fimilar, was alfo made 
by Cnut, which ftridtly forbid the worfhip of the fun, the moon, fire, 
fruits of the earth, rivers, ftones, fountains, or any kind of trees 
and wood. Another law required, that all the people fhould unite 
in. the worfhip of the true Godf. 

In this century, the zeal for vifiting the fhrines of faints, and the Superftition of 
paffion for reliques, revived again, and fhone in its full glory. Ex- thls ume * 
cited by this religious ardour, Agelnoth, who fucceeded Leving in 
the archbifhopric of Canterbury, laid out a prodigious fum of money 
at Rome to purchafe the arm of Auguftine, bifhop of Hippo J in the 
year 1020 and the following year, after his return, his valuable re¬ 
lic was prefented to the church of Coventry. The fame zeal prevailed 
with queen Emma, when fhe gave a vaft price for the arm of St. Bar¬ 
tholomew j but whole limbs of the great faints or apoftles could only 
be purchafed by the nobility and richer clafs of people j the meaner 
were obliged to be content with fingers, pieces of hair, paring of the 
nails, or the bits of garments of the more inferior faints. When oc- 
cafion required that the reliques of any remarkable faint fhould be trans¬ 
ported from one place to another, the vaft expence that was bellowed 

* Inctt’s Church Hill. vol. 1. chap. 21. 100 talents, or 6000 pound weight offil- 

-|- Johnfon’s Canons. Spel. Concil. p. ver, and one talent, or 60 pound weight of 
538. gjold j a vaft fum, particularly at that 

J He gave, according to Malmlbury, time. 
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Cent. XI. upon the preparations to make the proceffiOn grand and pompous, 
and the treafures that were frequently lavilhed upon the ornamenting 
their Ihrines, or the churches where they were buried, are matters 
truly aftonilhing. Into all thefe falhionable follies Cnut himfelf 
frequently ran ■, for the wealth he bellowed to adorn the old monaftery 
of Winchelter, and the churches of Glaftonbury and Winchelter, as. 
well as upon his religious buildings, his. expenfive pilgrimages to the 
lhrine of Cuthbert, the northern faint, and his journey to Rome, are 
what make a confiderable figure in the ecclefiaftical hiftory of this 
time, which cannot be read without an equal degree of pity and con¬ 
tempt *. 

enut’s journey What was the true motive of Cnut’s journey to Rome, cannot per- 
to Rome. h a p S be eafily afcertained; the reafon he himfelf gives is, that it was 
undertaken in honour of the apoftles St. Peter and St. Paul. When 
he arrived at Rome, lie procured feveral taxes that had been levied 
upon fuch devotees as journied on pilgrimage to Rome, to be taken off. 
He alfo, according to his own declaration, made great complaint of 
the pecuniary exactions that were annually made from the Englifli 
archbilhops when they received the pall from the fee of Rome, which 
extortions he determined to redrefs. Thefe complaints he made in. 
a full council before the pope, four archbilhops, twenty-four biihops, 
and many princes and great noblemen. He then concludes his 
epiftle, which was written to Ailnoth, archbilhop of Canterbury, 
with vowing to devote the reft of his life to the ferviceof almighty God; 
recommending, at the fame time, to the clergy and magiftrates to 
maintain order and juftice throughout his dominions until his re¬ 
turn f. 

Cnnciuiion sf During the fhort reigns of Harold and Hardicnut, the two fons 
Hiftory ft of°f Cnut, nothing material happened in the church affairs j nor 
-he Saxojis, did any interelling change take place, either during the reign of 
Edward the Confellbr, or the buly year in which Harold fat upon 
. the throne. Edward the Confeffor, being a great favourer of the 
Normans, not only raifed them to the higheft civil and military 
polls, but alfo promoted many of them to the principal ecclefi¬ 
aftical preferments. Amongft the laft, Robert Gemiticenfis, a Nor¬ 
man monk, was the higheft in efteem, who being firft made bi- 
Ihop of London, A. D. 1044, was afterwards, A. D. 1050, raifed 
to the fee of Canterbury, and whilft he was gone to Rome to re¬ 
ceive the pall, the king nominated Sparhafoe, abbot of Abington, to 
fucceed him in his fee of London; but Robert, at his return, for 
fome time, amufed the abbot, and deferred the confecration, un¬ 
till he had, by his fubtle arguments, perfuaded the king, in a 
great council, which met in September, A. D. 1051, to recall his 

? VideInctt’s.Church Hift. vol. i, f Malmlb.lib. 2,c. 11 
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fiomination, and appoint one William, a Norman, to be bifhop of Cent. XI. 
London inftead of the abbot; and foon after, by the perfuafion of 
the primate, Edward raifed Ulf, another Norman, to the fee of 
Dorchefter. But not long after, the Normans becoming difagree- 
able to the people, they were obliged to quit their high Rations as 
well in the church as in the Rate, and make a precipitate retreat 
from England to fave their lives. After Robert fled from England, 

Stigund, bifhop of Winchefter,. was chofen to fucceed him in the 
chair, who poflefled the archbilhopric at the time of the arrival of 
William the Conqueror *. 

*- Vide Inett’s Church Hilt. vol. i. chap. 22. 
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Ancient Religion of the Danes , &c.. 

H AVING already given, in the former volume, fome fhort ac- References to 
count of the ancient religion of our Saxon anceftors, and made [^ e former v0 ' 
mention of the three principal deities adored by all the northern na¬ 
tions, it now remains that I fulfil my promife of giving as compleat. 
an account of the mythology of the Danes as the limits of this work 
will permit, which will conclude and explain all that was left unfi- 
nilhed in the preceding chapter*. * 

The three principal deities, of whom we have made mention be- Concerning the 
fore, viz. Odin or Woden, Thor and Frigga, feem not to have been ® , '“ e - !i 

considered by all the northern nations as equal to each other in power 
or importance. The Danes paid the greateft veneration to O.din ; the 
inhabitants of Norway and Iceland feemed to give the preference to 
Thor j and the Swedes appear to have chofen for their tutelar deity 
Freya or Frey, an inferior goddefs/jwho, by the Edda f, is reported to pre 
fide over the feafons of the year, and to bellow peace, wealth and plenty. 

cc The firft and molt ancient of all the deities is Odin, who” (fays the The number 
Edda) “ governeth all things j and the reft of the gods, although they are 
very powerful themfelves, obey him as childten obey their father j. and he fim uain. ’ 
is called the univerfal father, becaufe he is the father of all the gods. 

He is alfo named the Father of Battles, becaufe he receives thofe as 
his fons that die in the fight j to them alfo he afligns the palaces of 

* Vol. i. part 3. chap. 3. page 211. with an Englifli tranflation, in a work, 

•(■ The Edda is the fyilem of the ancient cntituled. Northern Antiquities, vol. 2. 

Danilh mythology, and is given at large, 
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Valhall and Vingolfj and falutes them with the title of heroes. The 
name of his wife is Frigga, who knoweth the deftinies of men, which, 
- however, Ihe never revealeth. 

** Next to Odin, Thor is the firft and greateft amongft the gods : 
he is called Afa Thor, or Lord Thor and Ake Thor, or Adtive Thor j 
he is the ftrongeft amongft the gods or men j his dominion is named 
Thrudwanger, and his palace Bifkerner, in which there are five hun¬ 
dred and forty halls; his chariot is drawn by two he goats, and in 
this chariot he goes into the country of the giants, and therefore he 
is called Oka Thor, or Rapid Thor. He has three valuable things, 
the firft: is his club named Thiolner, that makes the giants fear him; 
the fecond is the belt of prowefs, that being put on redoubles his for¬ 
mer ftrength ; the third are iron gauntlets, with which he holds his 
mace or club. His exploits were fo many, and fo wonderful, that no 
perfon is efteemed learned, enough to relate them all. 

cc The third god in power is Blader, the fecond fon of Odin, who is of 
an amiable difpofition, and perfectly beautiful; his dwelling is in the pa¬ 
lace of Breidablik, where nothing impure can be admitted, and, upon 
the columns, are engraven verfes capable of recalling the dead to life. 

“ The next god is Niord, whofe dwelling is in a place called Noatun, 
where he governeth the winds, and checks the fury of the fea, the 
ftorms, and the fire: whoever would fucceed in navigation, hunting, 
or fifhing, are directed to pray to this deity. Niord had two children 
named Frey and Freya—Frey is the mildeft of the gods, and hath do¬ 
minion over the rain, the fun, and things that grow upon the earth ; 
he it is that difpenfes peace and riches to mankind. Freya, the other 
child, has her habitation in heaven, which is called Folvanga, (or the 
union of the people) and to her 'is due one half of thofe flain in 
battle j the other half belongs to Odin. She goes forth from her pa¬ 
lace in a chariot drawn by two cats j fhe attends to the vows of thofe 
who feek her afiiftance, and from her the women took their name; fhe 
delights moft in the fongs of lovers, who, if they hope to be fuc- 
cefsful, ought to addrefs themfelves to her. 

“ The fifth god to Niord is Tyr,” (who is to be diftinguifhed from 
Thor) “ one of the moft bold and intrepid of the gods : he difpenfes 
vi&ory in the battle, and his valour is fo great that it became a pro¬ 
verb to fay of a valiant man, “ He is as brave as Tyr.” 

“ The fixth next god is Brage, the god of wifdom and eloquence: 
he was not only the prince, but the parent of poetry, which, from 
his name, was called Brager j and from him alfo the moft diftin- 
guilhed poets had their title. His wife is called Iduna, to whofe 
care is committed the keeping of certain apples that reftored the gods, 
when they became aged, to their youth again. 

“ The next powerful deity is Heimdall, the fon of the nine vir¬ 
gin Lifters.: he is called the White God j he is alfo diftinguifhed by 
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the appellations of Hialmlkidius and Gulltannius, becaufe his teeth 
are of pure gold. His dwelling is at the end of tHe’bridge Befroft, 
or the Rainbow, in a caftle called Celeftial Fort: he is the keeper or 
centinel of the gods, and fitteth at the entry into heaven to prevent the 
giants from taking poffeflion of the bridge j nor can he eafily be fur- 
prifed, for he fleepeth lefs than a bird, and feeth by night as well as 
by day an hundred leagues round about him ■, and his ear is fo remark¬ 
ably fine, that he heareth the grafs grow upon the earth, and the wool 
upon the fheep’s back, fo that the fmalleft found cannot efcape him ■, and 
he has with him a trumpet which would be heard by all the worlds. 
Hoder, the next divinity, is blind, but extremely ftrong. Hoder- 

The ninth god is Yidar, who is called the Silent God: he wears vuar. 
thick lhoes, but of fuch wonderful contexture, that by means of them 
he can walk in the air, and tread upon the water, and in ftrength he 
almoft equals the god Thor. 

The tenth'god-called Vile crVali, is one of the fons of Odin andviie. 
Rinda: he is bold in war, and a fkilful archer. 

The eleventh god is Uller, the offspring of Sifia, and fon-in-law touner. 
Thor, who is fo expert in fhooting his arrows, and runneth fo fwiftly 
with his fcates, that none are able to contend with him: his perfon is 
handfome, and he is juflly efteemed a hero. 

Torfete, the twelfth god, is the fon of Balder, who refides in apa-Torfete. 
lace named Glitner, which is upheld by pillars of gold, and covered 
with a roof of filver, where he reconciles and appeafes all forts of 
quarrels, whether amongfl the gods or men.” 

Befides thefe twelve gods, there was a malevolent and powerful fpirit i-oke and 
called Loke, cc whom (fays the Edda) fome reckon in the number O f 0(Tn ' fins ‘ 
the gods; others call him the Calumniator of the gods, the Artificer of 
Fraud, and the Enemy both of the gods and men. Loke is the 
fon of the giant T a rbantes and of Laufeya; he is handlbme, well 
formed i.n his perfon s but he is evil, light, and inconftant; he fur- 
paffes ali beings in perfidy and cunning, and hath often expofed the 
gods to great perils by his artifices. His wife is named Siguna, by 
whom he had fome children ; but by the giantefs Angerbode, or the 
Meffenger of Ill, he had three monltrous children; the firft of which is 
the Wolf Fenris; the fecond, the Great Serpent of Midgard; and the 
third, Hella or Death. The gods forelaw the danger that would hap¬ 
pen from this evil offspring, wherefore the almighty father font cer¬ 
tain gods to bring them before him. The ferpent he threw down 
into the bottom of the fea, where he increafed to fuch a degree that 
he wound himfelf round the whole globe of the earth, fo that lie can 
eafily take the end of his tail into his mouth, Hella was call into 
Niflheim or Hell, where fhe had given her dominion over nine worlds, 
into which fhe difpatches thofe that are fent to her, which are fuch as 
die of difeales or of old age: her appartments are ftrongly built and 
y 01. II. Y fenced 
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fenced with large grates. Her hall is Grief; her table is Famine ; her 
knife is Hunger; herfervant Delay; her maid Slacknefs; her gate preci¬ 
pice ; her porch Faintnefs; her bed Pain andSicknefs; and her tent 
Curling and Howling, Half her body is blue, the other half covered 
with fkin of the colour of human flefh, her look is full of terror by 
which fne may be eafily diftinguifhed 

The goddeffes The Danes alfo worfhipped twelve principal goddeffes, of whom 

and their offices. Fngga was the chief. 

saga. “ Saga, the fecond, whofe habitation was called Suarbeck. 

Era. Eira, the third, was the goddefs of medicine. 

Cefione. Gefione, the fourth, being herfelf a pure virgin, took into her fer- 

vice all chafte maidens after their deceafe. 

FuiJa. Fulla, the fifth, was alfb a beautiful virgin who had committed to 

her keeping the Toilette and flippers of Frigga; flie was alio intruded 
with all the fecrets of that goddefs. 

Freya. Freya, the fixth, was the mod beautiful of all the goddeffes except 

Frigga; fhe married a hufband named Oder, by whom flie had a daughter 
named Noffa, fo very fair that whatever was beautiful or precious w r as 
called by her name. Oder left his wife, and journied into countries 
, very remote, fince which time Freya feeks him continually weep¬ 
ing, and her tears are drops of pure gold: in fearch of Oder, fhe tra¬ 
velled over many countries, fo that by different nations flie is called 
by different names. 

siofna. The feventh goddefs is Siofna, who infpires die hearts of men and 

women with love. 

Lofna, Lofna, the eighth goddefs, is poffeffed of a gift bellowed upon her 

by Odin and Frigga, by which fhe reconciles lovers to each other 
when they are moll at variance. 

Vara. Vara, the ninth divinity, prefides over oaths, and particularly over 

the vows of lovers, whofe breach of faith fhe conftantly punifhes. 

Vora. Vora, the tenth, is the goddefs of curiofity and penetration. 

Synia. Synia, the eleventh, is the portrefs of the hall who fliuts the doors upon 

ftich as ought not to be admitted—fhe alfo prefided at trials, where 
any were about to deny what was laid to their charge.. 

Lyna. The twelfth is called Lyna, to whofe charge were committed fuch 

men as Frigga chofe to deliver from danger.” 

other Deities. Befides thefe^they adored a divinity named Snotra, the goddefs of Pru¬ 
dence and Good-manners; and Gna, who was the tfieffenger of Frigga. 
“ There are alfo (continues the Edda) many virgins that officiate in Val- 
hall, pouring out drink for the Heroes, and taking care of whatever be¬ 
longs to the table. Thefe goddeffes are called Valkyries, and they are 
lent by Odin into the battle to chufeout fuch as fhall be (lain, and to dif- 
pofe of the vi&ory. Gudar, Rollra, and the youngeft of the Deftinies or 


* Edda. Northern Antiq. vol, 2. 
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Faries, who prefide over Time, whofe name is Skuldar (or the Future) go 
forth on horfeback every day to chufe the flain, and regulate the (laugh¬ 
ter.—Jord (or the Earth) the mother of Thor, and Rinda, the mother of 
V;ale, are alfo to be efieemed goddefles.” Nor were thefe all the dei¬ 
ties that the northern nations adored; for they believed that the earth 
the water, the fire, the fun, the moon, and the (tars, had each its 
refpective divinity. Trees, forefts, rivers, lakes, and mountains were 
alfo thought to be inhabited and governed by certain genii, capable 
of doing hurt or good, and, therefore, intitled to fome particular 
marks of adoration, and religious worfhip *. 

“The principal city of the gods is under the great a(h Ydrafil, where T he chief city 
they aflemble everyday to adminifter juftice. This a(h is the greateft<* theg°Js, 
and bed of all trees; its branches extend themfelves over the whole wheje 
world, and reach above the heavens ; it is fupported by three roots at 
an immenfe didance from each other: one of them is amongd the 
gods, another amongd the giants, and the third extends to the ninth 
world, or hell, where it is gnawed by the ferpent Nidhoger. Under 
the fecond root is a fountain, wherein Wifdom and Prudence lie con¬ 
cealed; and under another root is a holy fountain of Time Pad, from 
whence the three virgins, or dedinies, named Urda, or the Pad; Ver- 
dandi, or the Prcfent; and Skulda, or the Future, continually draw 
up water with which they bedew the afh. The water preferves the 
branches from withering, and redores the beauty of the foliage; after 
having refrefhed the leaves, it fails to the earth again, and forms the 
dew from which the bees extrafl their honey. Upon the top of the 
afh is leated an eagle of adonifhing fagacity ; a fquirrel runs up and 
down the alh, fowing dilcord between the eagle and the ferpent. con¬ 
cealed at its root” *j\ 

Having thus feen the principal deities of our northern ancedors, Creation of the 
and their chief abode, wefhall, in the next place, proceed to the ex-' volk! - 
animation of the creation of the univerfe, which was attributed to 
Odin, the greated of all their gods; and this will be bed done in the 
words of an ancient Icelandic poet|. “In the day fpring of the ages, 
there was neither fea nor fhore, nor refrefhing breezes; there was nei • 
ther earth below, nor heaven above to be didinguiflied; the whole 
was one vad abyfs, without herb, and widiout feeds; the fun had then 
no palace, the dars knew not their dwelling-places, the moon was ig¬ 
norant of her power: there was a luminous, burning, flaming world 
towards the fouth, and from this world flowed out inceflantly into the 
abyfs that lay towards the north, torrents of fparkling fire, which, in 
proportion as they moved far away from their fburce, congealed on 
their falling into the abyfs, and fo filled it with feum and ice. Thus 
was the abyfs, by little and little, filled quite full; but there remained 
within it a light and immoveable air, and thence exhaled icy va- 

* Northern Antiq. vol. 1. cap. v. t Ancient poem of the Volufpa. Mal- 

Eclda, vol. 2. Northern Antiquities. let, vol. 1. chap. 7. 
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pours ; then a warm breath, corning from the fouth, melted thofe 
vapours, and formed of them living drops, whence was born the giant 
Ymer. It; is reported, that, whilft he flept, an extraordinary fweat 
tinder his arm-pits, produced a male and female, whence is fprung the 
race of the giants; a race, evil and corrupt, as well as Ymer their 
author. Another race was brought forth, which formed alliances with 
that of the giant Ymer: this was called the family of Bor, fo named 
from the firft of that family, who was the father of Odin. The fons 
of Bor flew* the giant Ymer, and the blood ran from his wound in 
fuch abundance, that it caufed a general inundation, wherein perilhed 
all the giants, except only one, who faved himfelf in a bark,, and 
efcaped with all his family. Then a new world was formed. The fon3 
of Bor, or the gods, dragged the body of the giant into the abyfs, 
and of it made the earth: the fea and rivers were compofed of his 
blood, the earth of his flefh, the great mountains of his bones, the 
rocks of his teeth, and of fplinters of his bones broken. They made 
of his feuli the vault of heaven, which is. fupported by four dwarfs, 
named South, North, Eaft, and Weft; they fixed tapers there to en¬ 
lighten it,, and affigned to other fires certain fpaces which they were 
to run through, feme of them in heaven, and others under heaven. 
The days were diftinguifhed, and the years were numbered ; they made 
the earth round, and furrounded it with the deep ocean, upon the 
banks of which they placed the giants. One day as the fons of Bor 
were walking upon the fea fhore, they found two pieces of wood float¬ 
ing upon the water; they took them out, and made a man of the 
one, and a woman of the other. The eldeft of the gods gave them 
life and fouls; the fecond, motion ; the third, the gift of fpeech, 
hearing and fight, to which he added beauty and raiment. From this 
man and this woman named Afke and Embla, is defeended the race 
of men who are permitted to inhabit the earth”*'. Night is faid to 
have been the daughter of a giant named Nor, and her complexion 
was black; but being wedded to Daglingar, who was of the family of 
the gods, fne brought forth Day, a child beautiful and fhining. Af¬ 
terwards, Odin took both Day, and his mother Night, and placed 
them in heaven, and gave to each of them a horfe and a car. Night 
goes firft, and her horfe is named Renifane, (or Frofty Mane) who every 
morning-as he begins his courfe, moiftens the earth with the foam that 
drops from the bit ofbis bridle, and this is the Dew. The horfe that was 
given to Day, is called Skinfaxa, (or Shining Mane) and by his radiant 
mane he illuminates the air and the earth. Sunna and Mane were two chil¬ 
dren of a man named Mundilfara, but the fublimity of their names gave 
offence to the gods, who carried them both up into heaven; and to 
Sunna, who was a female, the guidance of the chariot of the Sun was 
committed, which the gods, to illuminate the earth, had compofed of 
the fires from the flaming fouthern world; at the fame time, under 
5 Edda. Northern Antiq. vol. 2. 
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each horfe they placed two fkins filled with air to cool and refrelh 
them; and hence comes the cool, refrefhing breezes of the morn¬ 
ing. As for Mane, ■ who was a man, his office was to regulate the 
courfe of the moon through all her quarters. He one day carried 
away two children named Bill and Hiuke, as they were return¬ 
ing from a fountain, carrying between them a pitcher fufpended on a 
flick. “ Thefe two children’' (adds the Edda) “ always accompany 
the moon, as one may abferve eafily even from the earth.” The rea- 
fon affigned for the fwiftnefs of the courfe of the fun and moon is, that 
they, are clofely purfued by two wolves who were one day deftined to 
deftroy them. Thefe wolves come from the forell of Iarnvid (or 
Iron Wood) all the trees of which are of iron; where an old forcerefs 
of the race of the giants has her habitation, and who brought both 
thefe monfters into the world. “ One in particular” (continues the 
Edda) “ of that race is faid to be the moft formidable of all: he is 
called Managarmer; a monfter that, fattens himfelf with the fubflances 
of men who draw near to their end.; fometimes he fwallows up the 
moon, and flains the heaven and the air with blood.” The laffc 
part of this quotation explains the ideas the ancient northern nations had 
ofeclipfes, and naturally accounts for the general practice of making 
noifes at the time they happened, which was to fright the monfter away, 
who they thought would otherwife devour the two great luminaries *. 

After the gods, had finifhed their own habitation, and made the Of the Dwarfs, 
creation of the world compleat, t£ they feated themfelves” (continues 
the Edda) C£ upon their thrones,.diftributed juftice, and took under con- 
lideration the affairs of the dwarfs f, a fpecies of beings bred in die 


* Northern Anquities, vol. 2. 
f I cannot help adding here the excel¬ 
lent remarks that M. Mallet makes upon 
tliis'curious paffage. It is as follows, tranf- 
lated in the 2d vol. of the Northern Anti¬ 
quities, 'p. 46. “ We may difeover here 

one of thecflefls of that ignorant prejudice 
which hath made us, for fo many years, re¬ 
gard all arts and handicrafts as the occu¬ 
pation of mean people and flaves.-The 

Goths and Celts, imagining there was fome- 
thing magical in mechanic lkill and in- 
duftry, could fcarccly believe that an able 
artift was one of their own fpecies, or de¬ 
fended from the fame common origin. 
This, it mull be granted, was a very fool- 
ifli conceit; hut let us confidcr what might 
poflibly facilitate the entrance of it into 
their minds. .There was, perhaps, fome 
neighbouring people bordered upon one of 
the Celtic or Gothic tribes, and which, al¬ 
though lefs warlike than themfelves, and 
much inferior in ftature and flrength, might 
yet fyccell them in dexterity; and, addifting 


themfelves to manual arts, might carry on 
a commerce with them fufficiently exten- 
five to have the fame of it fpread pretty 
far. All thefe circumflances will agree 
well enough with the Laplanders, who are 
ftill as famous for their magic as remark-, 
able for the lownefs of their ftature; paci¬ 
fic even to a degree of cowardice, but of a 
mechanic indultry,, which formerly mult 
have appeared very confiderable. The (lo¬ 
ries that were invented concerning this peo¬ 
ple, pafling through the mouths of fo ma. 
ny ignorant relaters, would foon acquire 
all the degrees of the marvellous of which 
they were fufccptible. Thus the Dwarfs' 
foon became the forgers of enchanted ar¬ 
mour, upon which neither fwords nor con¬ 
jurations could make any iinpreflion.— 
They were poflefled of caverns full of irca- 
fure intirely at their own difpofal, &c.— 
As the Dwarfs were feeble, and of but 
fmall courage, they were fuppofed to be. 
crafty, full of artifice and {deceit. This,, 
which in the old romances is called DiJIojahy , 
is, 
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•duft of the earth, juft as worms are in a dead carcafs. It was indeed 
in the body of the giant Ymir that they were engendered, and firft 
began to live and move. At firft, they were • only worms ; but, by 
order *of the gods, they at length partook of both human fhape and 
reafon ; neverthelefs, they always dwell in fubterraneous caverns, and 
among the rocks” ®. 

f The fouls of Heroes, who died with their fwords in their hands, had 
no fooner quitted their bodies, than they were carried up into Val- 
hall, or the palace of Odin, where they were feafted with the flelh of 
the Boar Serimner, which was more than fufficient to fupply them all, 
for though it was prepared every morning by the cook Andrimner, 
and ferved up to the table, yet every night the animal became intire 
again. Their drink was hydromel or mead, which every day diftilled 
from the paps of a fhe goat, fo plentifully as to fill a pitcher large 
enough to enebriate all the heroes. “ Odin, the illuftrious father of 
armies,” fits at a table by himfelf, and all the food that is fet before 
him he gives to two wolves, for he himfelf needs no food ; for wine is 
to him inftead of every other aliment. “ Two ravens are conftantly 
fitting upon the ihoulders of this god, who whifper in his ear what- 
-ever news they have heard or feen. The one of them is named 
Hugin, or Spirit; the other, Munfien, or Memory. Thefe he lets 
loofe every day, and after they have made their excurfions over the 
whole world, they return again at the hour of repaft j and hence 
it is that Odin derives his great knowledge.” But to return to the 
heroes, who when they are not feafting are following the amufe- 
ments allotted for them. “ As foon as they have put on their ha¬ 
bits, they take their arms, and entering the lifts, fight till they have 
.cut one another in pieces; yet, at mid-day, the hour of their repaft, 
they all return again unhurt to caroufe in the palace of Odin.” 

Loke, the malevolent fpirit, of whom we have fpoken before, had 
by his continual mifehiefs, fo far exafperated the gods that they were 
determined to punilh him. Loke, apprifed of his danger, fled away ; 


is the character always given them in thofe 
fabulous narratives; all thefe fancies hav¬ 
ing received the feal of time, and univer- 
fal confent, could .no longer be contorted; 
and it was the bufinefs of the poets to af- 
fign a fit origin for fuch ungracious be¬ 
ings. This was done by their pretended 
rife from the carcafs of a great dead giant. 
The Dwarfs, at firft, were only the mag¬ 
gots engendered there by its putrefaction : 
afterwards, the gods bellowed upon them 
.underllanding and cunning. By this fic¬ 
tion the northern warriors juftified their 
contempt of them, and, at the fame time, 
accounted for their fmall ftature, their in- 
,duftry, and their fuppofed propenfity for 


inhabiting caves and clifts of the rocks. 
After all, the notion is not every where 
exploded that there are, in the bowels of 
the earth, Fairies, or a kind of dwarfifh, 
diminutive beings ofhuman lhape, remark¬ 
able for their riches, their activity, and 
malevolence. In many countries of the 
north, the people are ftill firmly per- 
fuaded of their exiftencc. In Iceland, at 
this day, the good folks (hew the very 
rocks and hills, in which they maintain 
that there are fwarms of thefe fmall fubter¬ 
raneous men of the moft diminutive fize, 
but moft delicately fiiaped.” 

* Edda, ibid. 

but 
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but his retreat being difcovered by Odin, he was at lalt taken, and 
confined upon three lharp ftones, with a ferpent over his head, whole 
venom falling upon him, “ makes him howl with anguilh, and twill 
his body about with fuch violence, that all the earth is lhaken with 
it, and this produces earthquakes.” In this horrid fituation he was to 
abide until the general conflagration of theuniverfe, called the c< Twi¬ 
light of the Gods,” which is thus defcribed in the Edda. “ In the firft 
place will come the great, the defolating Winter, when the fnovv 
lhall fall from every part of heaven, then lhall the cold be extreme, and 
the tempell violent, and the fun lhall ceafe to be ufeful: three conftant 
winters lhall pafs away without the intervention of one fummer; this 
lhall be proceeded by three winters more, when war lhall be fpread 
all over the earth; brothers lhall Itain themfelves with brothers blood; 
children lhall become the muitherers of their own parents; parents 
lhall flay their children; incell and adultery lhall be common; no 
man lhall fpare his friend.—A barbarous age lhall this be, an age of 
fwords, an age of tempells, an age of wolves, when the fhield floall 
be broken until the deftrudtion of the world. The wolf lhall devour 
the fun, and another monfter lhall deflxoy the moon, and the liars 
lhall fall from heaven; the earth lhall be lhaken, the mountains call 
down from their foundations, and the trees torn up by the roots; the 
bonds and chains of the evil fpirits lhall be broken, the wolf Fenris 
lhall be let loofe, the great ferpent (hall roll himfelf in the fea, and,, 
by his motions, overflow the earth : then lhall the Ihip Naglefara be 
fet afloat; this lhip, which is compofed of the nails of dead men, 
lhall be piloted by the giant Rymer. The wolf Fenris advancing, 
openeth his monflrrous jaws, which touch both heaven and earth, and 
would extend Hill further if there were fpace fufficient; and the great 
ferpent, clofe at his fide, breathes forth floods of venom ; the heavens 
are burll in funder, and, through the breach, the evil genii of the 
fire enter on horfeback, led by Surtur (the black) who is encompafied 
by burning fire, which goes before and follows him, and his fword 
fhines as the fun. The palling of the genii on horfeback fiiall break 
the bridge of heaven*': they arrive at a plain, where they are joined by 
the wolf Frenis, the great ferpent Loke, who has broken the chains 
with which he was bound, and the giant Rymer. Heimdal, the por¬ 
ter of the gods, blowing violently his clanging trumpet, the gods 
awake and aflemble. The great alh Ydralil is violently lhaken; hea¬ 
ven and earth are full of horror and affright. Odin attacks the wolf 
Fenris, but is devoured by him; Fenris is then llain by Vidar; Thor 
encounters the great ferpent, and beats the monlter to the earth, but 
quickly after periflies himfelf; Heimdal and Loke flay each other; 

* “ The gods erefted a bridge” (fays it is called “ the Rainbow.” Edda Ice- 
the Edda) which extends from heaven to land. Mythol. 8. 
earth, and its name is Befroft j” but on earth 

then. 
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then Surtur darts fire and flame over all the earth, and the whole is 
quickly confumed” *. 

After the death of the gods, and deftrudlion of the univerfe, “ fhall 
emerge from the bofom of the waves, an earth, clothed with a moft 
lovely verdure; the floods fhall retire, and the fields produce their 
fruit without culture; misfortunes fhall be banifhed from the world; 
Blader, and the warrior gods, fhall return to inhabit the ruined pa¬ 
laces of Odin; the gods fhall aflemble in the fields of Ida, and 
difeourfe together concerning the heavenly palaces, whole ruins are 
before them; they fhall recolledt their former converfation, and the 
ancient difeourfes of Odin. A palace called Gimle, more refplen- 
dent than the fun, fhall arife to view, adorned with a golden roof, 
there the afiemblies of good men fhall inhabit, and give themfelves up 
to joy and pleafure throughout all ages f. Whilft remote from the 
fun is an abode called Naftrande, the gates of which look towards the 
north ; there drops of poifon rain through the windows: it is built of 
the carcafes of ferpents.; there, in rapid rivers, are plunged the fouls 
of perjured men and affaffins, and thofe who feek to feduce the wives 
of other men J: in another place, their condition is ftill worfe, for 
there a horrid monfter hacks to pieces the bodies of thofe fent thi¬ 
ther.”- “ Then the powerful, the'valiant, he who governs all things, 

iflues forth, with great power, from his habitations on high to render 
his divine judgments, and to pronounce his fentences: he terminates 
all differences, and eftablifhes the facred, deilinies, which will remain 
to eternity 

In the foregoing extracts we have an epitome of the mythology of 
the ancient northern philofophers, which, diverted of all its allegory, 
fee ms to be as follows.—They believed that Nature herfelf was in a 
ftate of conftant decay,-being continually warred upon by the male¬ 
volent powers, who were, with great difficulty, refilled by the gods: 
that, when the time fhould come, that all things were ripe for deftruc- 
tion, the efforts of the gods (notwithftanding they were affifted by the 
fpirits of departed heroes) would no longer be fufficient to withftand 
the attacks of the evil powers, who, burfting from their chains, fill 
the univerfe with ruin and confufion ; and though the gods, with their 
affiftants, in the end dertroy their enemies, yet their conqueft proves 
fatal to themfelves, for they alfo perifh in the general conflagration. 
When the prefent world is confumed, we fee a fupreme power arifing, 
fuperior to Odin, and his fellow deities, who puts an end to the pre¬ 
vailing confufion, and renews the world, making it more beautiful 


* Edda, vol. 2. Northern Antiq. p. X Edda. 

159, & infra. § Ancient poem of the Volufpa, North- 

t Ancient poem of the Volufpa, il>id. ern Antiq. vol. 2. p. 178. 
jp. 174. 
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than it was before, and eftablilhes it to all eternity : then the fubal- 
tern gods arife again to govern under the fupreme Deity, and the 
fouls of heroes and juft men to inhabit the new earth. 

The northern philofophers, as we have feen, made two heavens for Two heaven* 
their heroes, and two hells for thofe that were profligate and wicked. '^‘ Is 
The firft of thefe endured but for a time, and the laft to all eternity; 
for after the foul of an hero left his body, it went dire&ly to the pa¬ 
lace of Odin or Valhall, where they enjoyed their firft ftate of happi- 
nefs j but after the deftrudtion of the world, they rofe again to peo¬ 
ple the new earth, where their happinefs was to be made perfect, and 
to endure for ever. So alfo the fouls of the wicked were firft preci¬ 
pitated into the Niflheim, or abode of death, where they were to abide 
until the laft day, and, after that, they were call into Naftrande, a 
place of eternal punilhment. 

Having thus given a fhort view of the ancient religion of the Saxons Rite* of vor- 
and Danes, it only remains that we give a brief account of the rites fti P* 
of worlhip ufual amongft thofe nations, and thefe may be comprifed 
under four heads, viz. Songs of Praife and Thankfgiving; Prayers 
and Supplications ; Offerings and Sacrifices ; Incantations and Rites of 
Divination. 

In regard to the fongs compofed in honour of the gods, they were Songs of prate, 
doubtlefs very numerous; and in thefe they were diftinguifhed accord¬ 
ing to their power and rank, by the honourable epithets that were be¬ 
llowed upon them ; and, as they were high in efteem, thofe epithets 
were always more numerable. Odin alone had not lefs than one hun¬ 
dred and twenty-fix different appellations, of which the following may 
ferve as a lpecimen. “ Odin, the Father of the Ages; the Superci¬ 
lious; the Eagle; the Father of Verfes; Whirlwind; the Incen¬ 
diary : he who caufes lliowers of arrows, &c.” Thor was diltinguilh- 
ed by twelve epithets, of which the raoft common were, cc The Son 
of Odin, and the Earth.” Loke, the evil fpirit, was called, “ The 
Father of the Great Serpent; the Father of Death; the Adversary; the 
Accufer; the Deceiver of the Gods, &c.” Frigga was diftinguiihed 
by the honourable title of “ Queen of the Gods.” And Freya was 
called, “ The Goddefs of Love; the Nome, or Fairy, who weeps 
golden tears; the Kind and Liberal Goddefs 

Prayers and fupplications formed a great part of the worlhip of the Prayer* 
northern nations. Their prayers were offered up to Odin for fuccefs 
in battle : to Frigga, for fuccefsful marriages, and eafy child-births; to 
Thor, that he might avert the thunder-bolts, and deftroy their ene¬ 
mies with them. To Niord, they prayed for favourable voyages, and_ 
fuccefs in filhing. To Freya, for mild feafons, and large crops of 
corn; and to Tyr, for fuccefs in duels, &c. They were very particu- 


* Northern Antiquities, vol. z. p. 189, 190. 
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lar in addrefling their prayers, as they ought, and boafted of their 
knowledge of the attributes and functions of the gods, fo that they 
were well acquainted to what deity to make their applications in or¬ 
der to obtain foccefsj but, if the gods refufed to grant their requefts,, 
they would frequently exprefs their diifatisfadtion by fhooting arrows 
or throwing darts towards heaven *. 

Their facrifices were numerous; for it was tifual with them to 
offer vidtims to the particular gods they addrefled, previoufly to their 
Sacrijjces. undertaking any great exploit; and, at this time, after the vidtim was 
chofen, it was condudted towards the altar, where the facred fire was 
kept burning night and day. The altar was furrounded with all forts 
ofveflels, as well of iron as of brafs, with one larger than the reft" to 
receive the vidtim’s blood.. If their facrifice con filled of animals, the 
vidtim was condudted quickly to the altar, and there flain ; when 
part of the flefh was burned, and the reft properly prepared, it 
was fet before the affembly, who feafted thereon, not excepting the 
flefh of horfes j and the nobility partook of this feaft as well as the 
common people. But when important occafions feemed to require 
more noble vidtims, their altars ftreamed with the blood of human 
beings. Thefe unfortunate wretches were either knocked on the head 
as they lay upon a great ftone, prepared for that purpofe, or elfe were 
bled to death, to give the priefts an opportunity of making his obfer- 
vations upon the flowing of the blood; and, according to its impe- 
tuofity, they ufually judged of the fuccefs of the enterprife they were 
about to undertake. The body was next opened, and the entrails ex¬ 
amined, from which frefh prefages were drawn. The bodies were 
afterwards either burnt upon the altar, or hung up in the fa.cred groves.. 
At other times, they performed their facrifices in a different manner; 
for near the temple was a deep well, into which the vidtim was plunged 
headlong: this was chiefly done in honour of Gaya, or the Earth j and, 
if the body funk at once to the bottom, it was efteemed a fore proof of 
its being agreeable to the goddefs j but if, on the contrary, it fwam at 
top, it was a fign that ftie refufed it, and it was then hung up in the 
Holy Foreft. In whatever manner the vidtim was flain, the prieft al¬ 
ways pronounced certain words, as, “ I devote thee to Odin;—I fend 
thee to Odin—or, “ I devote thee for a good harveft; for a return of 
a fruitful feafon.” Their facrifices were always concluded with feafting 
and rejoicing, and then in particular they drank large draughts of 
beer or ale to the honour of the gods, and at each draught put up 
fome prayer, or made fome vow. To Odin, they would ufually fa- 
erificed horfes, dogs, falcons, and fometimes cocks, or a fat bull. To 
Thor alfo fat oxen and horfes; and, to Frigga, the largeft hog they 
could procure. When they meant to facrifice men, the vidtims were 


• Olfli Magni Hift. 1. 3 . c. g» 
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ufually chofen from criminals, captives, or (laves j but on particular 
emergencies the firft nobility, nay, even their kings were not fpared ; 
for they thought the more noble the vidtim was, the fooner the gods 
would liften to their prayers, and grant them, in proportion, a larger 
lhare of their favour 

No people were more addidted to foothfaying and divination than 
the ancient Saxons and Danes; for befides thofe common methods 
made ufe of by other nations in general, they had many peculiar to Divinations of 
themfelves. Their oracles were not lefs famous, nor lefs revered, than the Dancs# 
thofe of Greece and Italy : they paid alfo the greateft regard to divi¬ 
ners, whether male or female, but more particularly to the latter; 
thefe pretended to give anfwers by familiar (pirits, or by conjuring up 
the fpirits of the departed people. This art they pretended to have 
learned from Odin, who ufed frequently to confult the fpirits of the 
dead to know what pafied in remote countries. Thefe fecrets the 
bards pretended to pofifefs; and boafted that they could call the dead 
from their gloomy abodes by certain magic verfes, and by the forma¬ 
tion of Runic letters or charadters f. 

In the very early times it is faid, that the northern nations had no 
temples for their gods, thinking, perhaps, that it might be offenfive to 
the deities to pretend to enclofe them within the circuit of walls, fo Temples of 
that their religious worihip was performed in the faCred groves, or ^ ncs and Sju ~ 
within large circles of rude Hones. In the latter times, however, they ° ns ’ 
proceeded to imitate other idolatrous nations, and eredted temples, 
fome of which were aftonifhingly magnificent; but none of them were 
more famous than that which was built at Upfal in Sweden, which 
was covered on all fides with gold, and a chain of the fame metal ran 
round the roof, the circumference of which was not lefs than nine 
hundred ells. Every temple had a private chapel, which was regarded 
as the moft holy place, where, on a kind of altar, the images of their 
deities were fet upj and round which the vidtims, doomed to be facri- 
ficed, were ranged in order. Another altar was alfo oppofite to this, 
plated with iron, that it might receive no damage from the holy fire 
which was kept burning there perpetually: on this altar was placed a 
brazen vafe for the reception of the blood of the vidtims, and befide 
it Hood a brufh for fprinkling the blood upon the by-ftanders: not far 
off hung a (liver ring befmeared with blood, which was to be held in 
the hand of a perlon who was about to take an oath j:. At the tem¬ 
ple of Upfal there was alfo a deep well, into which they caft the 
vidtims. 

* Mallet, chap. 7. they had never taken to any foreign 

+ Tacit.’tie Morib. Germ. Keyfler, p. king or nation before, fays Affcrius; but 
q, Mallet, vol. 1. c. 7. the event proved, that they regarded this 

t Thus Alfred, when he had overcome folemn oath no more than any they had 
the Danes, A. D. 876, caufcd them to ftvorn before without this ceremony. Vid. 
fvvear upon their holy bracelet, which oath page 29 of this vol. ^ 
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£xo e n an°d D* ^' ame t ^ roe t '^ iat nGrt Lern nations followed the example of 

tUfteods. 3 othecpagan people in erecting temples to their gods, they alfo pro¬ 
ceeded further to imitate them, and fet up their images therein ; for 
in the famous temple of Upfal, the three fuperior deities were re¬ 
prefen ted, and each of them was characterized by fome particular fym- 
bol; Odin was feated on a throne compleatly armed,, holding a fword 
in his right hand. Thor flood at the left hand of Odin with a crown 
upon his head, a fcepter in one hand, and a club in the other *. Frigga 
flood at the left hand of Thor j ihe was represented as an hermaphro¬ 
dite, and held a bow in one hand, and a fword in the other. The other 
gods were depicted with their various attributes. Alfo, after the arri¬ 
val of the Saxons in England, they ereCted many temples, which were 
filled with the images of their gods ; but they were deflrpyed upon 
their converfion to Chriftianity f. 

fervedb °the There were three great religious feflivals celebrated in the courfe of 
Banes ana sax-the year by the ancient northern nations.. The firft was held at the 
«“ s * winter folftice; and the night on which it was obferved was called 

Mother Night, both on account of the feflival, and of its, being the 
beginning of the new year with thofe nations: this feafl was named 
Juul, a name by which the Chriflian feflival of Chriflmas (obferved 
about the fame feafon of the year) was. afterwards called, and by which 
it. is known to this day in many parts of Scotland, and fome parts of 
England: the heathen Juul was celebrated in honour of the god Thor, 
or the Sun, in order to obtain a propitious year, and fruitful feafons. 
Sacrifices, feafling, dances, noCturnal afiemblies, and every poffible 
demonflration of a mofl diflolute joy were then authorized by the ge¬ 
neral ufage. The fecond feflival, which was inflituted in honour of 
the Earth, or of the goddefs Gaya or Frigga, was celebrated in the 
firft quarter of the firft moon in the year. The third, and moft con- 
fiderable of them all, was held in the beginning of the fpring, in ho-? 
nour of the god Odin, when they welcomed the return of that plea- 
fant feafon, and efpecially prayed to obtain of the god of battles fuc- 
cefs in their projected warlike expeditions. Befides thefe three great 
feflivals, they had many others in honour of the inferior deities, and 
they were often multiplied on occafion of any very fortunate events £,. 

* Sometimes he was painted in a chariot + Bede, Ecc. Hift. 1 . 2. c. 13. 

drawn by two he goats, and his head en- j Mallet, chap. 7. &c. 

circled with,a crowp of ftars. Mallet, vol. 
p. 130. 
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P A R T IIL 

A" DISSERTATION ON THE GOVERNMENT, LAWS, MANNERS, HA¬ 
BITS, ECT. OF THE ANGLO-SAXONS, FROM THE END OF THE 
HEPTARCHY TO THE NORMAN CONQUEST, A. D. 1066. - 


C H A F 1: 

Government , Conjlitution , and Laws, of the Anglo-Saxons* ■ 

I N order to make this chapter the more confpicuous, we broke .off,. The govern.' 

in the former volume, at the arrival of the Saxons in. Britain, only™,^ 0 ^^ 
mentioning that the conquered lands, which were lhared amongft thofenewed, 
warriors, were, by them, parcelled out among their flaves and dependants, 
referving to themfelves fuch a lhare of the. produce of thofe lands fo 
divided, as they thought proper to demand. This manner of pro¬ 
ceeding naturally gave occafion to the well known- divilion of their 
lands into Bockland and Folcland, as it was. afterwards termed *. 

Bockland was the name given to all thofe lands that were firll Explanation^ * 
allotted to the original proprietors by whom fuch eftates were held,, 0 ^ 131 * 41 * 
free from every kind of incumbrance or fervice whatever, except the 
three following, which were indifpenfably neceffary for the general 
prefervation of the whole community, viz. Serving in the warsre¬ 
pairing bridges; building and fortifying caftles. Thefe eftates were 
abfolutely the conquerors own, and perfectly at their dilppfal, ,fo that 
they might, at their pleafure, either give them away to others in whole 

* Seethe fixft volume of this Chronicle, parts* chap. 1. page 313, 314. 
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•or in part, or retain them for their heirs and defendants; and from thofe 
perfons alone, who were poffeffed of fuch eflates, were the magiftrates 
chofen, from the lowed: to the higheft order *. This original eftate, or 
Bocldand, was ufually divided into two parts, diftinguifhed' by the 
names of Inland and Outland; the former included fuch part of the 
eftate as lay contiguous to the proprietor’s manfion, and was generally 
occupied by himfelf, and cultivated by his own dependants and Haves, 
for the immediate fupport of -himfelf and his family. The latter, or 
Outland, which is the lame as Fockland, was fuch part of the eftate 
as lay more remote from the dwelling houfe of the proprietor; and 
this was alfo divided into two parts, one of which was let out to a 
fort of tenants, or conditional occupiers of land, upon fuch terms, and 
for fuch a time, as the lord of the eftate lhould pleafe. Thefe te- 
nantS’ were called by the Anglo-Saxons, Ceorls or Churls, and, per¬ 
haps, befides the exaction their lord might make of fuch a part as he 
thought proper of the produce of the lands, held by the Ceorls, for 
the fupport of his own hofpitality, they were obliged to give him 
perfonal marks of their dependance. The other part of the Outland 
was, if the eftate of the proprietor was very considerable, fubdivided 
into feparate portions, according to their fize. Thele divifions, which 
were called Benifices, were bellowed by the proprietor upon his faith¬ 
ful companions and followers, for fuch a length of time as the donor 
lhould think proper to limit, or, if he pleafed, for ever. Thefe Bene¬ 
fices, or, as they were afterwards called Thane Lands, were freely be¬ 
llowed upon fuch followers, and were to be held of them as a reward 
for their fervice, and voluntary attendance, without any painful re- 
ftraint, or obligation whatever, thofe three only mentioned above, of 
attending in the wars, repairing bridges, and building and defending 
the caftles; and not only the proprietor of the eftate himfelf was fubjeft 
to thefe obligations, but even the clergy, for a long time, were not 
excepted; and fuch fervices were by all agreedupon to be as indiipen- 
fably neceffary for their own prefervation, as it was for that of the king 

Privileges of Every free-born Anglo-Saxon, or proprietor of land, preftded as 
derl fa-.i u dge over his own Haves, his tenants, and his immediate dependants, 

wily. He became refponfible for every offence committed by any one of the 

members of his family, and was obliged to pay the fines incurred by 
fuch offence At their firft fettling in Britain, every freeholder not 
only decided all matters of difpute which arofe in his own family, but 
had alfo authority to punifh the offenders in what manner he pleafed, and 

'* Squire on tkcEngliih Confutation, p. mafter of that family acquired the fame 
log. authority over him, becaule he became, in 

+ Ibid. p. 135, Sec. like manner, refponfible for his conduct. 

J; So alfo, if a ftrangcr ftaid above three Wilkin’s Leg. Saxon, p. 9. 

-days and three nights m any family, the 

•in 
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in fame cafes, to put them to death. But foon after their converfion 
to Chriftianity, this great authority which themafterof a family pof- 
feffed, was reduced to narrower limits ; for the life of a man, how¬ 
ever abjeft his condition might be, was juftly confidered as of too 
much value to be left to the mercy of an individual. 

In order to preferve peace and unity amongft mailers of families i 
themfelves,. ten families were formed into a fociety called a Tything 
Freeburgh or Decennary, over which a magiftrate prefxded called Bor¬ 
lholder or Tything-man*. No freeman whatever could claim the 
protection of the law, unlefs he were a member of the Tything in 
which himfelf and his family relided; but, on the contrary, iuch a 
man was looked upon as an alien and vagabond. A good character was 
the abfolute requilite that each man lhould polfefs at his admittance 
as member of the Tything, for each member was pledge for his fel¬ 
low, and the whole community were fureties to the king for the good 
behaviour of all its members: this made them veiy cautious not to 
admit fufpedted perfons into their focieties. Thefe Tythings formed 
within themfelves a little commonwealth, and they chofe for their 
Borlholder or Chief, one of the moll refpedtable of the members, and 
who was moll elleemed for his wifdom and experience. The Borlhol- - 
der had authority to call all the members together, who, being 
alfembled, conllituted a court of jullice, in which the Borlholder 
prefided, to fee the fentence of the court put into execution* In 
this alfembly all little dilputes, and matters of private controverfy 
amongft themfelves, were decided; but, in critical affairs, where 
the parties were not willing to abide by the fentence of this court, 
the caufe was referred to the next fuperiar court. In thefe affem- 
blies, the arms belonging to the members of the Tything were fre¬ 
quently produced and examined; new members were admitted,. and 
teftimonials given to fuch as were obliged to remove from this Tyth¬ 
ing to another; becaufe, as every Tything was anfwerable for the 
conduct of its members to the public, none could be elleemed a mem¬ 
ber of a Tything where he did not refide, as he could not be under the 
inlpeftion of thofe who were anfwerable for his good behaviour. When 
any member of a Tything committed any crime, and made his efcape, , 
the Tything where he refided was allowed thirty-ohe days to purfue 
him; but if, at the end of that time, the criminal could not be pro¬ 
duced, the Borlhold, and two more of the moll refpedtable members 
of that body, with the Borlholder, and two more members from three 
neighbouring Tythings, making in all twelve refponfible men, wem 
to take oath before a fuperior magiftrate, that it was not the fault of 
the Tything to which the criminal belonged that he had efcaped, nor. 

* Sometimes he was called Alderman of Bonh, a Surety, and Alttep* a Head or 
the Tything, but his moft common name CJli ' Spclman Glofs in voce. . 
was Borlholder, from the Saxon words 

had 
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had anyone of its members connived at his efcape, but that they had all 
ufed their utmoft endeavours to bring him to juftice : but if the evi¬ 
dence of their innocence was not perfectly clear, the Tything was 
Obliged to pay the muld proferibed by the law for the offence that had 
been committed. However, in after times, this law was made eafier; 
for the oath of all the members of the Tything only, to which the of¬ 
fender had belonged, was received as a fufficient exculpation; but at 
the fame time, they were obliged alfo to fwear that they would give 
him up to juftice as foon as he could he apprehended by them *. A 
great union generally fubfifted amongft all the members of a Tyth¬ 
ing, who were ftrongly attached to each others interefts, and frequently 
united by the tyes of confanguinity; they commonly fought together in 
one band, and often eat together in time of peace j each revenged the 
injury done to his fellow member as if it was done to himfelfj they 
each contributed to repair the lofs which any member might have 
fuftained by fire, or by any Other dreadful calamity; if any one be¬ 
came poor, he was fupported by the reft of the community; all the 
members attended the funerals, marriages, and feftivals of the neigh- 
bourfhip if any quarrel happened at the common feftivals of the 
fociety, a fevere fine was exaded of the aggreffor and, laftly, if any 
-one of the members forfeited his privileges by his bad conclude he 
was folemnly expelled from the community, which was a lafting dis¬ 
grace, and total lofs of his charader, for, from that moment, he was 
confidered as an outlaw and a vagabond, and treated with univerfal 
contempt j*. 

Voluntary foci- The nobility and clergy were exempted from being members of 
■pon tiTpian an y Tything, as that would have implied a miftruft of their good be¬ 
et' Typings, liaviour, unbecoming their dignity and charader; yet the apparent 
advantages that arofe from this excellent intftitution, induced them to 
enter into voluntary alTociations, in every refped refembling thofe of 
the Tything, excepting only that the one was the refult of choice, the 
other of necefiity. Each of thefe focieties, whether of Thanes, bi- 
jfhops, abbots, or priefts, had a chief or head, whofe power was exadly 
fimilar to that of the Borfholder; and moft of them had common ta¬ 
bles, at which the members often feafted together: when a quarrel 
happened at their feafts, the aggreffor was obliged to pay the fame 
fine as would have been exaded of a member of a Tything for the 
fame offence. Several of their fines were paid in money or malt, un- 


* Wilkin’s Leg. Sax. p. zoi, 202, &c. 
f The advantages arifing from this pru¬ 
dent, political regulation, were fuch, that 
in the days of Alfred the Great, when it 
was put in full execution, the kingdom was 
-.kept in fuch, order, and profound tranquil¬ 


lity, that a traveller .had nothing to appre¬ 
hend ; and if, by accident, he might loofe 
a large fum of money over-night, he was 
fure of fihding it the next morning, or, in¬ 
deed, a month after, entire and untouched. 
Ingulph. Hilt. 
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doubtedly with a view to furnilh mead and ale for their public enter¬ 
tainments *. 

In order to fettle fuch difputes. as were of too high confequence to HimdredCourts 
be determined by the members of the Tything, or any altercation be¬ 
tween the members of the different Tythings, a court, called the Hun¬ 
dred Court, was inftituted. Every Hundred contained ten Tythings; 
and all the members of eachTything were alfo members of theHundred 
Court, and obliged to attend its meetings under pain of a fevere fine. 

This Court met once a month, and the magiftrate who prefided in 
it was called the Hundredary. This officer, who was ufually a Thane 
or nobleman refiding in the Hundred, was chofen by the fuffrages of 
the members of the Court, and his poft was productive of both ho¬ 
nour and profit f: to him it belonged to appoint the times and places 
for the meeting of the Hundred Court, to infpeft the arms belonging 
to the Hundred, and to put,its fentences in force, &c. and for the 
execution of thefe offices, one third of the fines impofed by this court, 
belonged to him, with a certain quantity of corn from each member, 
for the maintenance of his dogs, which were kept to deflroy wolves, 
foxes, and other deftru&ive animals. This officer was not only the civil 
magiftrate in time of peace, but the captain or leader of the mem¬ 
bers of his Hundred in time of war. All the members, when they 
met at the court, came armed, and, before they proceeded to bufi- 
nefs, conftantly touched the Hundredary’s fpear with the points of their 
own, as a token of their acknowledgment of his authority, and their 
willingnefs to fight under his command J. The archdeacon, and 
fometimes the bifhop, prefided with the Hundredary, when matters both 
civil and ecclefiaftical were regulated, and an inquiry was made into 
•the ftates of the,feveral Tythings. The authority of this court did 
not extend fo far as to condemn any perfon to death or fiavery ; and if 
any man thought himfelf injured by the decifion of the members, he 
had full liberty to appeal to the next fuperior court §. Every thing in 
this court was determined by the votes of the members, and the Hun¬ 
dredary had only the right to take the votes, and pronounce fentence 
accordingly. Sales of land, and other important affairs relative to the 
members of the fame Hundred, were publilhed and confirmed pub¬ 
licly in the Hundred Court [(. 

Nor was the government of towns and cities, at this time, much Government of 
unlike the government of the Hundreds. The chief magiftrate, in ‘* l,d u " 
fuch places, was ufually called the Alderman or Town-grieve; or, if 

* Dr. Hickes hath publithed the rules fin. Spelman, Cancil. Brit. p. 407. 448. 
that the members of thefe focietles bound 495. 
themfelves to obferve. Hickefii Difi'ertatio f Spelman Gloff. in voc. 

Epifl. p. 18.—22; and various laws were j Wilkins Leg. Sax p. 203. 

made refpe&ing thefe voluntary afl'oeia- § Du Cnjige Glofl. in voc. Centcnarii. 

tions. Johnfon’s Canons, A. D. 725. fub || Dugdale Origincs Juridiciales, p. 27. 

Tol. II. A a they 
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they were fea-ports, the Port-grieve: his authority was much the fame 
in his town or city with that of the Hundredary.in his Hundred. The 
chief court was called Burgemote or Folcmote, which was a meeting 
of all the burgefies, in order to regulate the affairs of the commu¬ 
nity, and fettle difputes between the feveral members. Their meet¬ 
ings were ufually monthly; but, upon any extraordinary emergency, 
the Alderman had authority to call a court by the found of the mot- 
bell* 

TrythingCourts Three, four, or fometimes more Hundreds, formed that divifion of 
a fhire or county as was called a Trything, and, in fome places, a 
Lath. Every Trything had alfo a court of juftice, the next in order 
above the Hundred Court, and the magiftrate who prefided at this 
Court, was called the Trything-man, or Lath-grieve. The Court 
was compofed of the feveral members of the Hundred Courts within 
the limits of the Trything, and herein were tried the appeals from the 
Hundred Court, and the caufe of differences fettled between the mem¬ 
bers of feparate Hundreds. Here alfo fales of eftates, laft wills, and 
other important tranfadrions, were publilhed and confirmed ■[■. 

County Courts The next court was the County Court, which was of great import- 

crsiuregemotes^cre and authority amongft the Anglo-Saxons, and may, indeed, be 
ftiled a kind of little parliament, in which a great variety of confe- 
quential bufmefs, as well civil as ecclefiaftical, was tranfadted. In 
this court the alderman, or earl of the fhire, together with the bifhop, 
fhiregerieve, and the law-men, thear afleffors, prefided; and the mem¬ 
bers were compofed of a general affembly of all the freeholders within 
the county or fhire wherein the court was held, and from thence it was 
called the Shiregemote. The alderman or chief magiftrate, who prefid¬ 
ed at this court, was the earl of the fhire, a perfon of the greateft dig¬ 
nity and power amongft the Anglo-Saxons, under the king himfelf. 
This office, therefore, was ufually given to the Thanes of the moft 
extenfive eftates, and moft ancient families. They pofiefied both the 
civil and military government of their fhires or counties, and afliimed 
the title of fub-lcing and prince in fubfcribing to charters, and other 
deeds J. In the time of war, the alderman conduced all the mili¬ 
tary members ofhis fhire to the battle, and was called Heretoge, which 
fignifies. a general, or commander of an army. In the moft ancient 
period of the Anglo-Saxon government, thefe great officers were 
appointed by the king, but, in latter times, they were eledted by the 
freeholders in their Shiregemote, or county court §. In order to fup- 
port their dignity with becoming ftate, they were allowed certain lands, 
diftinguifhed by the names of Earls Land, and had alfo a right to one- 
third of all the fines impofed within their fhires, befides other perqui- 


* Wilkins Leg, Sax. p. 204. 
f Ibid. &c. 


J Selden’s Tit. Hon. p. 502. 
§ Wilkins Leg. Sax. p. 205. 
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Ikes *. Their office was not hereditary originally, nor indeed always 
for life; becaufe anciently it depended upon the good-will of the king, 
or their own unexceptionable behaviour f: but, in the latter times, the 
fons of the aldermen frequently fucceeded their fathers in their offices, 
which might be rather owing to the great power and influence of 
fome few families, than any formal change in the conftitution it- 
felfj. 

The Shiregerieve, who affifted the alderman at the county courts. The SHrcge-^ 
and indeed when his lord was abfent fupplied his place, was a man wasT’ W ° e 
elected to that poll from his knowledge in the laws and fuperior learn¬ 
ing ; for although the alderman was conftantly chofen from the mod 
diftinguifhed perfonages of the fhire, yet in general the nobility were 
much more addidted to arms than to letters, and far better loldiers 
than lawyers : many of them alfo had offices at court that frequently 
required their prefence, which, together with other engagements, might 
occafion them often to be abfent from the county courts. To remedy 
thefe inconveniencies, an officer was chofen in every Ihire, called the 
Shiregerieve, who was the alderman’s afleflor in judgment, and his 
chief minifter in the difcharge of every part of his duty §. In the 
more early times, the Shiregerieve was chofen by the king, but towards 
the conclufion of the Saxon government, he was elected by the free¬ 
holders in the county court ||. 

Other affiflrants to the alderman were the Reed-boran or lahmen <([, r -* !imcn , or 
orlawyers, who were brought up in the ftudy of the written law, and la "° eis- 
after they had pafled an examination as to the knowledge of their pro- 
feffion, they were appointed affeffors to the aldermen, fliiregerieves and 
hundredaries, and others adted as advocates and pleaders at the bar**. 

In ancient times, when few people had the knowledge of letters, three 
of thefe lahmen were thought lufficient to affift at the judgments of 
the county court; but as learning increafed, their number was aug¬ 
mented firft to feven, and afterwards to twelve ff. Thefe affeffors 
took a folemn oath faithfully to perform all the duties of their office, 
and neither fuffer an innocent man to be condemned, nor an offender 
to efcape Some have attributed the inftitution of lahmen, as al- 
feffors, to iElfred the Great; but there is fufficient evidence of their 
greater antiquity §§. 

The meeting of the Shiregemote was opened by a difcourfe from Manner■ of con. 
the bifhop, who explained from the fcriptures and cannon laws, the h Jh'e R ShtaJa- 
duties of the members, as good Chriftians: after that, the alderman, 

# Spel. Gloff. p. 141, 142. ** Hickefii Differ. Epili. p. 34. 

f Ibid. f t Du Cange Gloff. & Wilkin Leg. ut 

X Dr. Henry’s Hill, Brit. vol. z. p. 244. fup. 

§ Spel. Gloff. in voc. Grafio. tt Ibid. p. 177. 

|| Wilkin Leg. Sax. p. 203. §§ Vide Dr. Hen. Iiift. Brit. vol. 2. p. 

Ibid. 205. 246. 
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or his affiftantj fpoke concerning the laws of, the land, and explained 
the duties of good fubjefts and citizens. Thefe preambles being, 
finifhed,' they proceeded to execute the bufinefs brought before them > 
determining firft the caufes of the church; next the pleas of the 
crown; and, laftiy, the controverfies of private parties Every 
caufc (being firft explained and underftood by the members of the 
court, and the evidence on either fide duly delivered) was determined, 
by the votes of the whole aiTembly: thefe votes were collected by the 
lahmen, who drew up, and pronounced the fentence f. Alfo, when 
any material law queftion arofe in the courfe of a trial, fuch queftion 
was anfwered by the lahmen from the dome-boc, or book of laws, 
which was always lying before them in the court £. A great variety 
of bufinefs was tranfadted at the Shiregemote, relative to fales of land, 
and donations to the church; the publication and confirmation of 
charters; befides the trials of civil and criminal caufes §. 
an'aiiutant'court Shiregemote often continued for feveral days, and was ufu- 

ally called twice in the year; but as all the bufinefs of the county 
motb • could not conveniently be tranfadted at thefe times, a fmaller, or 

affiftan t court, was held every fourth week by the Shiregerieve, in'or¬ 
der to determine fuch caufes as had been left untried in the Shirege¬ 
mote. Thefe fmaller county courts are often diftinguifhed by the 
name of Folcmotes, and as only inferior caufes were here tried, none 
were obliged to attend them but the fhiregerieve, the law men, and 
thofe who had immediate bufinefs, as the parties and the witnefies. 
in the caufes to be tried ||. 

The wittena. The next, and higheft court, was called the Wittenagemot, in which 
fment. e ° rlarh ' was lodged the whole legiflative power of the community, and,the fu- 
preme authority over all perfons, and in all caufes, ecclefiaftical and 
civil. By the authority of this court alone, ancient cuftoms were re¬ 
formed, old laws amended or repealed, and new ftatutes enaCted 
here lay all appeals from the determinations of each county; and here 
fuch caufes were finally determined. No tax could be levied upon any 
member of the community without the previous confentjand approba¬ 
tion of this great affembly, by whofe authority the proportion of the 
afieffment, as well as the manner of the collection, was deter¬ 
mined. Here alfo war was declared againft foreign powers, or 
peace eftablilhed; public quarrels revenged, and reparation made to 
the injured nation. In this aflembly alfo, the principal ecclefiaftical. 
affairs were tranfa&ed; bifhops appointed, or at leaft approvedand. 
both them and aldermen, with other great officers of the nation, 
were herein cenfured for negleCt of duty, or even depofed,. if their of- 

* Spelman’s Remains. § Hickefii Diflert. p. 80. 

f Hickefii Diflert. Epift. p. 31,32. || Wilkins Leg. Sax. p. jo. 

j Wilkins Leg. Sax. p. 48. 
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fence was • very great and notorious j fo that, the Wittenagemot, in 
which all the wifdona. and power of the ftate was fuppofed to be col¬ 
lected, wasjuftly efteemed its beft guide and guardian againft all ex¬ 
ternal or internal grievances whatever *. During the continuation 
of the Heptarchy, there were as many of thefe afiemblies as there were 
kingdoms ; but as foon as thofe kingdoms were united into one mo¬ 
narchy, all the Wittenagemots were formed into one great, afiembly, 
or Micklemot, as it is often, called-. 

The chief perfonage who prelided at thefe courts was called the Cy- TheAn g io-Sax- 
ning or king, whole polt was the molt honourable as well as the molt ™ 
powerful in the kingdom. It is indeed true, that when our Saxon anceltors 
firlt quitted Germany, and landed in Britain, under the conduCt of Hen- 
gilt, that chieftain only bore the title of Heretoge,. or general; and his 
office, in his native country, as we have feen before, was temporary, and 
to continue only fo long as the caufe of his election fubfilted ; but on 
their arrival in Britain, the relillance they met with was fo vigorous, 
and of fuch continuance, that they were conftantly obliged to be pre¬ 
pared to defend their pofleffions, fo that the office of the general could 
not be vacated ; and, at laft, thofe leaders, if not by the defire, at 
leaft with the confent of their followers, aflumed the honourable title 
of Cyning or king f. It is not, however, in the leaft likely that the 
leader obtained, with this title, any more authority over his followers 
than what he formerly had, or that this ftep made any material alte¬ 
ration in their original conftitution. The duties of the king, in the 
light he was afterwards confidered, were principally thefe two, viz. in 
time of war to conduct his fubjeCts to the field, and, in time of peace, 
to adminifter juftice to them. In regard to the firft, when we confider 
the Saxons at, and fhortly after, their eftabliffiment in Britain, and 
refleCl upon their fituation, obliged at all times to be prepared to de¬ 
fend with force what by forcetheyhad won, we may reafonably imagine, 
that the perfonal attendance of their king, in time of war, muft have 
been confidered as an indifpenfable duty, fo that it was long thought 
to be improper to place a king upon the throne who was not a warrior ; 
for which reafon, many who were well entitled to the crown, were ex¬ 
cluded on account of their age or fex. Some of the Anglo-Saxon Icings,. 
however, when they were in pofleffion of the government, manifefted a 
fluggilh and unwarlike difpofition j and, as they either could not, or would 
not, attend the war perfonally, they were at laft allowed a fubftitute, 
who was called the Cynings-hold, or king’s lieutenant, and his autho¬ 
rity extended over all the heretoges or leaders of the feveral counties 
of the king’s dominions J. The fecond duty of the king was the admi- 
niftration ofjuftice. That the Anglo-Saxon monarchs were confidered. 

* Squire on the Eng. Conft. p# 186— + Ibid. p. 194. __ 

197. % Ibid. p. 213, in a note. 
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or his affiftant, fpoke concerning the laws of. the land, and explained 
the duties of good fubjedts and citizens. Thefe preambles being, 
finifhed,' they proceeded to execute the bufinefs brought before them, 
determining firft the caufes of the church ; next the pleas of the 
crown; and, laftly, the controverfies of private parties Every 
caufe (being firft explained and underftood by the members of the 
court, and the evidence on either fide duly delivered) was determined 
by the votes of the whole alfembly: thefe votes were collected by the 
lahmen, who drew up, and pronounced the fentence j\ Alfo, when 
any material law queftion arofe in the courfe of a trial, fuch queftion 
was anfwered by the lahmen from the dome-boc, or book of laws, 
which was always lying before them in the court A great variety 
of bufinefs was tranfadted at the Shiregemote, relative to fales of land, 
and donations to the church; the publication and confirmation of 
charters; befides the trials of civil and criminal caufes §. 

The Shiregemote often continued for feveral days, and was ufu- 
to^ilosiurege-ally called twice in the year; but as all the bufinefs of the county 
mote * could not conveniently be tranfadted at thefe times, a fmaller, or 

affiftant court, was held every fourth week by the Shiregerieve, in or¬ 
der to determine fuch caufes as had been left untried in the Shirege¬ 
mote. Thefe fmaller county courts are often diftinguifhed by the 
name of Folcmotes, and as only inferior caufes were here tried, none 
were obliged to attend them but the fhiregerieve, the law men, and 
thofe who had immediate bufinefs, as the parties and the witnefles. 
in the caufes to be tried ||. 

TheWittena- The next, and higheft court, was called the Wittenagemot, in which- 
ament? ° rParh was lodged the whole legiflative power of the community, and_the fu- 
preme authority over all perfons, and in all caufes, ecclefiaftical and 
civil. By the authority of this court alone, ancient, cuftoms were re¬ 
formed, old laws amended or repealed, and new ftatutes enadted 
here lay ail appeals from the determinations of each county; and here 
fuch caufes were finally determined. No tax could be levied upon any 
member of the community without the previous confent^and approba¬ 
tion of this great aflembly, by whofe authority the proportion of the 
afiefifnent, as well as the manner of the colledtion, was deter¬ 
mined. Here alfo war was declared againft foreign powers, or 
peace eftabliihed; public quarrels revenged, and reparation made to 
the injured nation. In this aflembly alfo, the principal ecclefiaftical, 
affairs were tranfadted; bifhops appointed, or at leaft approvedand. 
both them and aldermen, with other great officers of the nation, 
were herein cenfured for negledt of duty, or even depofed,. if their of- 

* Spelman’s Remains. § HickeliiDiflert. p. 80. 

f Hickefii Diflert. Epift. p. 31, 32. || Wilkins Leg. Sax. p. 50. 

J Wilkins Leg. Sax. p. 48. 
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fence was very great and notorious] fo that the Wittenagemot, in 
which all the wifdom,and power of the ftate was fuppofed to be col- 
lefted, wasjuftly efteemed its beft guide and guardian againft all ex¬ 
ternal or internal grievances whatever*. During the continuation 
of the Heptarchy, there were as many of thefe afiemblies as there were 
kingdoms; but as foon as thofe kingdoms were united into one mo¬ 
narchy, all the Wittenagemots were formed into one great, affembly, 
or Micklemot, as it is often, called. 

The chief perfonage who prefided at thefe courts was called the Cy- ThcAngio-Sax- 
ning or king, whofe poll was the moft honourable as well as the moll * nd 
powerful in the kingdom. 1 1 is indeed true, that when our Saxon anceftors 
firft quitted Germany, and landed in Britain, under thecondudt of Hen- 
gill, that chieftain only bore the title of Heretoge,. or general; and his 
office, in his native country, as we have feen before, was temporary, and 
to continue only fo long as the caufe of his ele< 5 tion fubfifted j but on 
their arrival in Britain, the refiftance they met with was fo vigorous, 
and of fuch continuance, that they were conftantly obliged to be pre¬ 
pared to defend their poffieflions, fo that the office of the general could 
not be vacated j and, at laft, thofe leaders, if not by the defire, at 
lealt with the confent of their followers, aflumed the honourable title 
of Cyning or king f. It is not] however, in the leaft likely that the 
leader obtained, with this title, any more authority over his followers 
than what he formerly had, or that this Hep made any material alte¬ 
ration in their original conftitution. The duties of the king, in the 
light he was afterwards confidered, were principally thefe two, viz. in 
time of war to conduct his fubjedts to the field, and, in time of peace, 
to adminifter juftice to them. In regard to the firft, when we confider 
the Saxons at, and fhortly after, their eftabliffiment in Britain, and 
reflect upon their fituation, obliged at all times to be prepared to de¬ 
fend with force what by force they had won, we may reafonably imagine, 
that the perfonal attendance of their king, in time of war, mu ft have 
been confidered as an indifpenfable duty, fo that it was long thought 
to be improper to place a king upon the throne who was not a warrior; 
for which reafon, many who were well entitled to the crown, were ex¬ 
cluded on account of their age or fex. Some of the Anglo-Saxon Icings, 
however, when they were in pofleffion of the government, manifefted a 
fluggilh and unwarlike difpofition j and, as they either could not, or would 
not, attend, the war perfonally, they were at laft allowed a fubftitute, 
who was called the Cynings-hold, or king’s lieutenant, and his autho¬ 
rity extended over all the heretoges or leaders of the feveral counties 
of the king’s dominions J. The fecond duty of the king was the admi- 
niftration ofjuftice. That the Anglo-Saxon monarchs were confidered. 

* Squire on the Eng. Conft. p, 186--- f Ibid. p. 194. 

197. j Ibid. p. 213* in a note. 
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:as the chief judges in their relpe&ive kingdoms, and often adminif- 
teredjuftiCe personally, cannot be contradicted ; and indeed they were 
bound to do it by their coronation oath. Alfred the Great, in parti¬ 
cular, frequently employed great part of his time in hearing caufes that 
were brought before him, and alfo appeals from the fentence of infe¬ 
rior judges, which he often changed, and fometimes Severely repri¬ 
manded the judges for their ignorance, commanding them either to 
make themfelves perfeCt in the ltudy of the law, or refign their offices 
to fuch as were better qualified *. If he found their wrong judgments 
proceeded from malice or corruption, he punilhed them with the 
greateft feverity f. To affift the king in the performance of this part 
of his royal office, he was conftantly attended by a council formerly 
made up of his followers or Thanes, and the governors of the feveral 
counties; but after the eftabliffiment of Chriftianity, to thefe were 
added the bifhops and others of the dignified clergy, whofe wifdom 
and fuperior abilities pointed them out as the moft proper men to be 
counfellors of ftate To render the attendance of thefe counfellors 
more convenient to them, iElfred divided.them into three equal parts, 
and they fucceeded each other monthly §. But after the eftablifhment 
of the monarchy in England, this part of the royal office became ex- 
ceffively burthenfome to the king, by the prodigious number of ap¬ 
peals from every part of the kingdom, and but few of them had either 
iufficient knowledge, induftry, or, indeed, leifure to go through it in 
perfon. Several laws were therefore made to prevent unnecefTary ap¬ 
peals to the king; and a chief jufticiary was appointed to prefide 
in the king’s court to perform the judicial part of this office whilft 
he was abfent, or otherwife employed ||. It is not indeed quite cer¬ 
tain when this great officer was fxrft commiffioned: it is, how¬ 
ever, generally thought to have’’ been fome time during the tenth 
'century. iEthelftan, a very potent Thane, in the reign of king 
jEthelftan, was advanced to this high office (and perhaps he was the 
drft that enjoyed it) and, at the fame time, the title of half-king was 
conferred on him, becaufe he performed one half of the king’s office, 
which confifted in the adminiftration of juftice. He was fucceeded 
by his fon Aylwin, who bore a more modeft title, viz. Alderman of all 
England f. After the inftitution of this office, which long continued 
to be the higheft in the ftate, the kings, by degrees, left the whole 
management of this part of their duty to their chief jufticiaries, and 
■other judges. 

* After, in Vita jEIfredi. j Squire, p. i8j & feq. 

f Le Mirroir de Juftices, lib. 5. de- § After. Vit. Ailf. 
dares, that Alfred condemned to death || Wilkins Leg. Sax. p. 77. 250. Spel, 
no left than forty-two judges, whom he GiolT. in voce Jufticiarius. 

.diicovercd to be corrupt and unjuft. f Selden Tit. Hon. p. 505. 
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The Anglo-Saxon, king was' far from being an abfolute monarch,f h r |^ ative * of 
for, on the contrary, his power and prerogatives were limitted by the e Jns " 
laws and cuftoms of his country. They could neither make laws, or 
impofe taxes, without the advice and confent of the Wittenagemot, 
or great council of the nation; and although they could upon any 
fudden invafion, rebellion, or fuch emergency, put themfely.es at the 
head of their troops, by their own authority, to preferve the public 
fafety, yet they had not the power to make a formal declaration of 
war againft any neighbouring people without the confent of the grand, 
council, in which a’lfo alone was inverted the power of proclaiming 
peace *. One of the chief privileges annexed to the crown was, the 
authority inverted in the king to portion out conquered lands, and di' 
vide the fpoils taken from the enemy; but yet they could, by no 
means, affert this prerogative too greatly in their own favour, nor keep 
more than one -third of fuch lands or fpoils to themfelves, without in¬ 
curring the indignation of their troops f. In the times of paganifin, 
the king could not punirti any of his foldiers for defertion, or any 
other offence, this being the office of the priefts alone; but upon the 
eftablifhment of Chriftianity,. the exercife of military difcipline feems 
to have become one of the royal prerogatives The king (that he 
might not deprive any injured perfon of his right) had no power to 
remit the fines impofed upon any criminal by a court of juftice; but 
he poftefied the privilege of changing a capital into a pecuniary pu- 
nifhment§. In the early ftages of the Anglo-Saxon government, the 
nomination of the civil and military officers appears to have been one 
of the royal prerogatives; but this power was afterwards taken from 
the king, and verted in the great council, though at what time, or 
upon what occafion, cannot clearly be determined. At the firft intro¬ 
duction of Chrirtianity, the Anglo-Saxon kings feem to have left to • 
the clergy the principal government of the ecclefiaftical affairs, and 
the choice of perfons to fill the offices of die .church; but by degrees 
it was found neceffary, for the peace and good government of the rtate, 
that the king rtiould interfere more direCtly in the promotion of the 
clergy, and be careful that the ecclefiaftical offices fhould be filled by 
men who were well affeCted to government. The Icing firft obtained 
aright of approving, and, at length, of appointing all the dignitaries 
of the church ||. Hereditary titles, unconnected with offices, were 
unknown among the Anglo-Saxons; the granting fuch titles, therefore,. 
could not be any .part of the king’s prerogative. The authority of re- 

* Squire on Eng. Conftit. p. 186. his army, that a great part of them de- 

f Malmfbury fays, that one of the chief ferted from him as he marched againft the 
caufes of Harold’s ruin was, his retaining conqueror. Malmfb. lib. z. c. 13. 
to himfelf a larger proportion of the Da- J Wilkins Leg. Sax. p. 23. 
nilh and Norwegian fpoils than was cufto- § Ibid.p. 36. 201. 
niary; by which means he fo much offended || Spel. Concil. p. 387. 
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'gulating the public coin was veiled in the Wittenagemot, and the 
king might not„enhance or debafe its value without the confent of that 
council. The privilege of coining money was" not confined to the 
king alone, but was granted to the archbifhop, bifhops, and chief 
towns *. The king had authority, upon all extraordinary occafions, 
to convene the Wittenagemot, and to appoint the time and place of 
its meeting. In this afiembly he alfo prefided, and propofed the fub- 
jefts of deliberation to the members, pronounced the public determi¬ 
nation, and was afterwards entrufted with the execution thereof. He 
■had alfo the honour of having his name fet firft to all afts of ftate. 
It is hardly worth the labour of being more particular in -the de¬ 
scription of the prerogatives of the Anglo-Saxon kings, of which 
thofe above-mentioned are evidently the principal, and from them 
it may plainly be feen to what narrow limits they were circum- 
fcribedf. 

The revenue of the Anglo-Saxon kings, like thofe of other great 
•men, confifted chiefly in their own patrimonial eftates, or that fhare of 
'the conquered lands, which, at the firft divifion, became their due; 

. for every original pofleffor of land, as he obtained it by the point of 
■the fword, received it as his own foie property, without being fubjeft 
■to any payments to the king, or other magiftrates, or, indeed, any 
fervice, excepting thofe three indifpenfable duties of fighting to de¬ 
fend the country, keeping the highways and bridges in repair, and in 
•fortifying caftles. In order, therefore, the better to fupport the dig¬ 
nity of the king, it was found neceflary, in every ftate, to aflign a 
certain portion .of lands, with their flaves, cattle, houfes, &c. the 
•rents of which were annually to be paid to him ; and upon his accef- 
fion to the throne, he was put in poffeffion of thefe lands, which, 
•however, he had no power to alienate without the confent of the Wit¬ 
tenagemot i for fuch lands, ftrittly -(peaking, did not belong to the 
king, but to the crown. Out of the produce of thefe crown lands, 
and their own eftates, which were ufually cultivated by flaves and Ce- 
•orls, the Anglo-Saxon monarchs fupported their houlholdj. The 
next fource, from which the king derived his wealth, was the portion 
of all the fines and muldts impofed on criminals by the courts of juf- 
tice within his dominion j in fome cafes, one-half, but generally one- 
third of fuch mul£t became his due and the profits arifing from hence 
muft have been very confiderable at that time, when the punifhment 
for almoft every offence was the payment of certain fums of money 
proportioned to the crime §. Thefe were the great branches of the 
Anglo-Saxon monarchs j but befides thefe, fome profits, and thofe 


* Wilkins.Leg. Sax. pag. 59. J Ibid. p. 219. 

f Squire on the Engliih Conftitution, § Wilkins Leg. Sax. 

_p. 219. 
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not very inconfiderable, were derived from foreign and domeftic 
trade *. 

It is true, that under the oppreflive rule of the Danifh kings, the Dwe-seia. 
tax called Dane-geld, became one of the chief branches of the royal/ 
revenue. This tax, which feems to have been fir ft impofed by the 
confent of the Wittenagemot, A. D. 991, was intended either to bribe 
the Danes to defift from their depredations, and leave the country, or 
to pay a confiderable body of troops to defend the coafts againft them. 

At firft, it confided of one Saxon jfhiiling upon every hide of land in 
the kingdom fj butfoon after it was raifed to two, and at laft to feven 
fhillings; and it continued to be levied even after the original occafion 
of impofing it had ceafed. Certain it is, that whilft the Danes were con¬ 
tinually invading the land, vEthelred, or his fon, could derive no great 
profit from this tax, the whole being laid out in bribing the Danes, or 
paying the foldiers who fought againft them. But when the Danifh 
kings fucceeded to the throne, and peace was eftabliihed, this enor¬ 
mous tax muft have filled their coffers. It was collected with fuch fe- 
verity in the reign of king Cnut, A. D. 1018, that it amounted to 
the prodigious fum of feventy-one thoufand Saxon pounds, befides the 
fum of eleven thoufand of the fame pounds which was exafted of the 
citizens of London It appears, however, that this tax was too great 
to be paid by the diftrefled inhabitants of England in one year, fo that 
thofe who were not able to produce the money loft their lands and 
pofleftions §. This tax was afterwards reduced to four (hillings on each 
hide, at which rate it continued until it was finally abolifhed. 

Having thus fhewn the importance of the great council, or Witte- Members of the 
nagemot, and the dignity and offices of the king, or the chief magi- Wlttena s emot * 
ftrate who prefided in them, we (hall now proceed to examine the 
members of this great aflembly. All archbifhops, bifhops, abbots, 
prefbyters, aldermen, heretoges, fhiregerieves, domefmen, or judges, 
were, by virtue of their offices, and on account of their wifdom and 
knowledge of the laws, members of the Wittenagemot: as alfo was 
every proprietor of land within the kingdom, whether of the clergy or 
the laity, if he was arrived at an approved age, and had not forfeited 
his title by any mifdemeanor. For the Wittenagemot was nothing 
elfe than a collection of all the members of the feveral Shiregemots of 
that particular ftate or kingdom where the afiemblies were held. It is 
true, indeed, that many, from poflefilng greater quantities of land, from 
the number of their dependants, or their fuperior valour and wifdom, 

* A part of the profits of all commodi- hide, raifed 12,180 Saxon pounds, equal 
ties, bought or fold, was payable to the in quantity of filver to 36,540 pounds Mer¬ 
iting, when the price of fuch commodities ling, and in efficacy to more than 360,000 
amounted to more than twenty-pence. See pounds of our prefent money, 
chap. 5. of this part of the Chronicle. t Chron. Sax. fub an. 1018. 

f There were 243,600 hides of land in § Leland’s Collett, vol. i. p. in 

England; this tax, at one Ihilling on each 
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might, perhaps, have more influence in thefe aflemblies than thofe 
who were not endowed with fuch extraordinary qualifications *. 

It is generally acknowledged, that the Ceorls, and others who- pop 
fefled no land of their own, but farmed fuch as belonged to others,, 
were not looked upon as conftituent members of the Wittenagemot, 
and, confequently, had no fhare in the adminiftration of public affairs: 
it is alfo thought, that the inhabitants of trading towns were repre- 
fented by their aldermen or portrieve. However, it may be reafon- 
ably fuppofed, that fuch Ceorls or burgeffes as, dwelt near the place 
where the Wittenagemot was held, might attend as interefted fpedta- 
tors, and intimate their fatisfadtion, when the refolves of the council 
were agreeable to them, by fhouts of applaufe j\ 

As the members of the Wittenagemot were very numerous, efpe- 
cially after the union of the Heptarchy, fuch aflemblies were ufually 
held in a large open field, and moft commonly by the fide of a river for 
the conveniency of water. The appointing the time and place for 
thefe aflemblies belonged to the king, who alfo, when they were met, 
propofed to them the fubjedts of debate which had been previoufly de¬ 
termined upon between him and his council ±; and fuch a regulation 
as this was very neceflary in fo large an afifembly, who were certainly 
more fit to determine fuch affairs as were laid before them, and well 
explained, than to propofe the fubjedts of difpute themfelves. The 
Anglo-Saxons, whilft they continued in. their idolatrous worfhip, had, 
as was cuflomary in Germany, ftated times for- the meeting of the Wit¬ 
tenagemot, which being well known to all the members, they ufually 
came thither without any particular fummonfes. 

After, their converfion to Chriftianity, thefe aflemblies generally 
met on the three great feftivals, Chriftmas, Eafter, and Whitfiintide, at 
whatever place the court happened to refide at that time. It is thought 
by fome authors, and with great fhow of reafon, that as thefe ordinary 
meetings of the Wittenagemot were fo frequent, they could not 
be very numerous, composed, perhaps, but of few more than the great 
men and nobles, who were of the king’s court and council ; and that, 
therefore, they adted, on this occafion, rather in their, mini Aerial and 
judicial, than their legiflative capacity : but, on any emergency, when 
the council and authority of the whole nation was wanted, either to 
make, new laws, .impofe taxes, or declare war, a more folemn meeting 


* Squire on the Eng. Conftitut. p. 174, 
& Dr. Hen. Hift.Brit._vol. 2. p. 265. 

f And thefe feem to be the people.re- 
corded in thefe terms: “ Omnique pppulo 
audiente & vidente and all the people 
bmring and looking on. “ Aliorumque fide- 


lium infinita multitudo, q.ui omnes lauda- 
verunt a vaft croud of other people, who all 
applauded. Spel. Concil. p. 350—625. 

| Squire on the Eng. Conftitut. p. 178. 
Sc infra. 
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was called, and every perfon, who had a right to be prefent, was fum- 
moned *. 

The members of the Wittenagemot enjoyed feveral privileges, and ^‘ t v h i ' e ® e e s mbers 
it was particularly enacted by the laws, that their perfons ihould not ° of \h e ™vuten” 
fee molefted whilft they were on their way to the council, or whilft gemot, 
they attended the bufinefs of that place j and if any one broke the 
peace at this time by his unruly behaviour, he was punilhed feverely by 
a much heavier fine than ordinary f. 

The attendance upon the Wittenagenot, during the time of the Deiegatory 
Heptarchy, could not be fo exceedingly inconvenient as it became af- Wittenagemot? 
ter the eftablilhment of the monarchy; for, at that time, fuch as were 
fituated in the more remote parts of the kingdom, and whofe original 
poffeflions, either through the misfortunes of war, or the increafe of 
their families, were confiderably diminiflied, muft have found it very 
difficult to lupport themfelves, even by their conftant application to 
their domeftic labours; but, to be alfo often obliged to attend the 
great council, muft have been an almoft infupportable hardihip; to 
remedy which, as it is thought, about the time of king ALlfred, fuch 
communities as were very diftant, deputed their borlholder, or tything- 
man, to fupply their place in the Wittenagemot, and to reprefent 
them there, and to take care of the common concerns in the public 
debates and determinations. The king, undoubtedly, would hardly 
objedt to fuch delegations, as, by this means, the affembly became lefs 
numerous, and, of confequence, more governable 

Having feen thus much of the Saxon government, we lhall proceed Ranks of per- 
to examine the different claffes of people of which the nation was com- ^"n^pdncos 
pofed. The next perfon in rank to the crowned head was the eldeft fon of the blood, 
of the king, and preemptive heir to the crown; he was ufually ho¬ 
noured with the title of iEtheling, or the Molt Noble §} and, after 
him, were the princes of the royal family, who were diftinguiftied"by 
the title of Clitones, or Illuftrious ||. 

The only nobility amongft the Anglo-Saxons were the Thanes, who Thane*, tb- 
were a very numerous body, comprehending all the chief landholders !i> 

in the kingdom. Thefe, in time of war, formed the flower of the 
army, and, in time of peace, augmented the Iplendour of the king’s 
court; and from thefe all chief officers, either civil or military, were 
chofen. Such as were not eledted to any lucrative office liipported 
themfelves by the produce-of their own lands, and their confequence 
and fplendour were in proportion to their eftate. There were feveral 
degrees of thefe nobility among the Anglo-Saxons ; but, at this dif- 

* Such extraordinary meetings feem to be Dr. Hen. Hifh Brit. vol. z. p. 267. 
all thofe great national councils mentioned f Wilkins Leg. Sax. p. 146. 
byourhiflorians, which were called onlyup- j Squire on the Eng. Conft. p. 141, 
on extraordinary occafions; and this may 242, 143. 
account for the elapfe we frequently find of § Spelman Glofl*. in VOC. 

feveral years between fuch meetings. Vide || Ibid. 
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tance of time, it is impoffible to mark out precifely the diftin&ions, 
between them. The loweft order of Thanes feem to be thofe diftin- 
guiilied by the name of the Earls, or Aldermans Thane; the'iaext were 
fuch as had obtained their title by promotion in the church,, or fuccefs; 
in trade. The king’s Thanes were the moft honourable : thefe feem- 
to have been divided into three claffes according to their different de¬ 
grees of wealth *. There is not the leaft fhadow of a doubt that 
thefe Thanes were originally the friends and companions of Hengift,. 
Gerdic, ALIla, and the reft of the Saxon chiefs, when they, left . Ger¬ 
many, and founded the kingdoms of the Heptarchy in Britain j andr 
that they were the fame with the. Comites,, or companions,, mentioned 
to have exifted among the ancient Germans f. 

Jfie^Ceori, or The next clafs of people, who formed a very numerous body among- 
u an man. our Anglo-Saxon anceftors, were the Ceorls, or hufbandmen j but our. 

antiquaries are fomewhat divided in their opinions concerning thefe. 
people.; fome affirming that they were, in- general, not only com•) 
pletely free themfelves, but descendants'' from freemen, , and com- 
pofed of the original proprietors of land, and their, fucceflors; and 
that all fuch Ceorls had a pofitive right to be members of the Wittenage- 
mot J: but others, affert, that they are the fame with the Frilajzijis, 
or thofe who had formerly been flaves, but,, by purchafe, .or. good be¬ 
haviour, had obtained their liberty, fame of them, being flaves, 
brought over by the Saxons from Germany, and others, natives of the 
conquered land whom they had enflaved upon their eftablifhment in 
Britain §; but,- by whatever method they obtained their freedom, it is 
certain that they enjoyed it, and might purfue whatever • method of 
life beft fuited with their genius or convenience However, fo great 
a number of them applied themfelves to agriculture, and tillage of 
land, that Ceorl became the moft common title among# our Anglo- 
Saxon anceftors for a farmer or hufbandman. 


* This may fufficiently appear from the 
hereots paid to the king at their death. 
The hereot of a king’s Thane, of the firft 
clafs, was four horles, two Saddled,' and 
two unfaddled; four fwords, four fpears, 
four Ihields, and one hundred mancufles of 
gold. For the king’s Thane of the fe- 
cond clafs was paid two horfes, one fad- 
died, and one not, two fwords, two /pears, 
two lhields, and fifty mancufies of. gold ; 
and for the king’s Thane, of the laft clafs, 
was paid one horfefaddled, and the Thane’s 
arms. Wilkins Leg. Sax. p. 1^4, 

+ See volume the firft of this work, p. 
311 . 

X Vide Dr. Henry’s Hift. Brit. vol. 2. 
p. 231 & 263... 

$ Squire on the Eng. Conftitut. p. in. 


|| Free indeed they were (fays Squire) 
as to. their perions, as free as any other 
members.of the community; nor was that 
fmall peculium, or fliare of profit which 
their induftry might acquire, fubjeft to the 
arbitrary will of any one. What they got 
by their /kill and labour was really their 
own, and they might difpofe of it by will, 
or in what other manner they pleafed. They 
were, moreover, fometimes entrufted to 
bear arms for the'fociety under whofe pro¬ 
tection they lived. Thefe feem to be the 
foie privileges they were in a capacity of 
enjoying, fbr they were obliged to marry 
within their own order, nor had they as 
yet any expectation of being admitted as 
members of the great council. Squire on 
the Eng, Conftitut. p. 110, 111. 
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The Ceorls, however, had great advantages fet before them ; for if.Adrantages 
one of them, either by the bounty of his lord whofe land he farmed, mfght * 
or. by his own fuperior lkill and'induftry, profpered fo well as to ob- ufe ofi 
tain the property of five hides of land upon , which he had a church, a ; 
kitchen, a bell-houfe, and agate-houfe,.and acquired a feat and an of¬ 
fice in the king’s court, he was, from that time, efteemed a Thane or 
nobleman, and entitled to all-?the privileges belonging thereto*. If 
he applied to learning, and attained to priefts orders, he alfo obtained. 
the privileges of a thane, ..his were-gild was the fame, and his tefti- 
mony had the fame, weight in a court of juftice f* § If he applied to 
trade, and eroded the fea three times in a ihip that , was his own pro¬ 
perty, and a cargo of his own, he alfo obtained the dignity of . a thane 
If his inclination led him to follow a martial employment, he became 
a fitheund man, or .military retainer,to. fome powerful earl or aider- 
man, and was called his hufcorle §. If this ceorle by his good beha-. 
viour obtained from his patron either five hydes of land, or the dona¬ 
tion of a' giltiword, helmet and breaftplate, as a reward for his valour, 
he was likewife confidered as a thane ||. 

If the ceorls, and the frilazin, were really twadiftindl dalles of peo- The frilazin. 
pie, the latter, was without doubt the lowed.; thefe were evidently fuch 
as had been Haves, and by fome means or other had acquired their 
liberty f- ; tf though they were in,reality free-men, yet. .they were not 
confidered as of the fame rank and quality with, thole .who had been 
born free, but yet remained in a more ignoble and dependant condition 
either on their former mailers, or fome new patrons**.” 

The laft and lowed order of people amongft the Saxons, were Haves, Slaves the low- 
who with their wives and families were the foie property of their 01 peo ' 
maftec: of this rank were not only thofe who were Haves by birth, 
but ..often free-men, who fell into that unhappy condition by the fate 
ofhwar, by, bad fuccefs in gaming ff, by forfeiting their freedom by 
breach of the laws, or, laftly, by con trading debts too large for them 
t Q pay : Thefe miferable wretches, who were very numerous, formed 

an article of domeftic and foreign trade §§, the employments afligned 
for the Haves were various, fome (who were called villani, or villans, 
from their dwelling at villages belonging to their lords) cultivated the 
lands, and were transferred with fuch. lands from one owner to another || || j 

• “ That is (fays Squire in his E/Fay on. ff Spel. Gloff. in voc. Frilazin. 

the English fionftitut.) he had the privi- ** Dr. Hen. Hift. Brit. vol. 2. p.230. 

lege of fitting in the wittenagemot or great ff Vide vol. 1. of this work, pag. 360. 

aflembly, and his weregild, or the price of jj Leges Jnae, c. 7. 

his life, was raifed from zocj to 1 200 fhill- §§ If the Have was a Chriftian, he might 
ing*. Squire’s eflay, p. 116, ,& Wilkin not be fold to a Jew or Pagan, or if lie 
leg. Sax. p. 70. belonged to the fame nation as his mafter, 

+ Spelman, concil. p. 40$. he might not be fold beyond fea. Leges 

J Wilkins leg. Sax. p. 71. ' Ime, ut fup. 

§ Spel. GloL in voce. |||| Spel. GloflV in yoc. Villanus.. 

|| Wilkins leg. Sax. p.71. 
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women. 
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Anglo-Saxons. 


Three fyftems 
of laws. 


- others performed the various domeftic offices in the houfes of their 
mailers. Some of the king’s domeftic flaves, a? well as thofe of the 
nobility, were taught the mechanic arts, which they praftifed for the 
benefit of their mailers, and indeed molt of the mechanics of this age 
appear to have been compofed of the loweft order of the people. It 
a flave. was killed by his matter, no muldl was paid, becaufe the matter 
was fuppofed to be the only lofer; but if the flave was killed by 
another, the matter received his price or manbote *. 
f The miferies of flavery were by degrees made lighter, efpecially 
upon the introdudbion of Chriftianity amongft the Anglo-Saxons j for 
by the canons of the church, flaves were allowed certain portions or 
time to work for themfelves; the bifhops alfo had a right to appoint 
the quantity of work that a flave was to perform, and prevent the 
matter from uling him too feverely f; the bifhops and clergy alfo re¬ 
commended, as the molt charitable action, the manumiflion of flaves, 
and fet the example themfelves by an eftabliflied law, commanding that 
at the death of a bifliop, every one of his flaves fliould receive their 
freedom, and that every other bifliop and abbot within the kingdom 
fliould fet three flaves at liberty J. But notwithftanding all thefe 
prudent regulations, the greater part of the common people remained 
in that fervile ftate at the end of the Saxon government. 

As to the ranks of women, little need be faid upon that head, for 
they were always of the fame rank with their parents before marriage, 
and of their hufbands afterwards j female flaves were feldom married 
to a freeman, before they had obtained their own freedom §. 

Having taken this tranlient view of the government of our Anglo- 
Saxons, our next ftep will be to make fome general obfervations upon 
the laws eftabliflied among them. The laws of England are of two 
kinds, viz. the unwritten or common law, founded upon general and 
even particular cuftoms and maxims that have exifted from time imme¬ 
morial, and the written, or ftatute laws, which comprehend the ftatutes, 
a< 5 ls or edi£ls, made by the king with the advice of his council, and 
the concurrence of the nobility and the great affembly of the king¬ 
dom ||. 

The firft written laws of our anceftors were extremely concife, and not 
very numerous; in the beginning of the tenth century, three principal 
fyftems prevailed in different parts of the Anglo-Saxon monarchy, as the 
Weft Saxon law, the Mercian law, and the Dane law ; by the firft, the 
weftern part of the kingdom were governed, by the fecond, the mid¬ 
land counties, and the third, which fpealcs its own origin, prevailed in 
the northern counties, and Norfolk and Suffolk the chief feats of the 

# Dr. Henry, vol. 2. p. 229. § Hickefii Diflertatio Epift. p. 13. 

f Spel. ConciJ, p. 405, &c. II Blackltohe’s Comment, vol. 1. Introd. 

j Ibid. p. 330. —331. Seftion3. 
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Danes. But thefe three fyftems of laws are not fuppofed to have differed 
fromeach other in the molt effential part or general matter, but only, 
or at leaft chiefly, in the variation off the prices or mul< 5 ts affixed to 
the particular offences, which were higher in fome parts of the king¬ 
dom than they were in others *. 

The great objedt of the Anglo Saxon penal laws, leems to have been raws againtt 
to repair and make amends for injuries, rather than to puniih crimes, theft ’ 
for they made little or no difference between an injury committed 
through deliberate malice, and one done in the fudden guff of an 
unruly paffion. Cnut, however, .feems to have taken the matter into 
confideration, for one of his laws commands a difference to be made 
between an accidental and a wilful offence. The fecurity of a man’s 
property muff at all times have been a great objedt; we may therefore 
reasonably expedt to find the thief obnoxious to very fevere penalties. 

In the beginning of the Saxon Heptarchy, however, theft of the moft 
atrocious kind, fuch as robbing churches, or the king’s palace,; did 
not fubjedt the thief to any corporal punifhment; but if he was de¬ 
tected, the reftoration he was obliged to make rendered thieving a very 
dangerous employment. By the laws of Ethelbert, the firft Chriftian king 
of Kent, all church robberies were obliged to be compenfated by a twelve¬ 
fold reftoration ; what was ftolen from a bilhop was to be returned . 
eleven fold j from a king or prieft, nine fold from a deacon, fix- 
fold j from other clerks, three fold f ; the fame three-fold compensa¬ 
tion was to be made to every individual freeman; and if the thief was 
alfo a freeman, his goods were confiscated to the king J. By degrees . 
it was found neceffary to make the penalties againft theft more fevere, . 
and Wihtred, king of Kent, who flourilhed nearly a century after 
Ethelbert, made a law, that a thief who was detected in the adt of 
pilfering, might be flain with impunity, if he’either attempted to efcape 
or offered to make refiftance § j and Ina, king of Weffex, who was 
cotemporary with Wihtred, made theft a capital crime, but at the 
fame time the friends or relations of the robber might redeem his life, 
by the payment of fuch a fine as his life was valued at by law, accord¬ 
ing to his rank and dignity ||. By the laws of Athelftan, made A. D. 

926, a theft muff amount to the value of eight-pence at leaft, to 
make it capital, and not long after it was raifed to twelve-pence; and 
the fame monarch raifed the age at whichaperfon might be condemned, . 

• “ For though we talk (fays Sir Henry amercements, than in the courfe and frame 
Spelman) of the Weft Saxon law, the ofjuftice. Spelm. Remains, p. 49. 

Mercian law, and the Dane law, whereby f Leges Ethelbcrti, Cap. 1. 
the Weft parts of England and the middle j Ibid. cap. 9. 

parts, ana thofe of Suffolk, Norfolk and § Wilkins Leges Saxon, p. 12. 

the North were feverally governed, yet || Ibid. p. 17. 

held they all an uniformity in fubftance, fl Equal in efficacy to 50 fhillings of our 

differing rather in their muldta than in their preient money, 
canon, that is, in the quantity of fines and 
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from twelve to fifteen years'* * * § . Every’ perfon who had been convicted 
of theft, and was delivered from the rigour of the law by the payment 
of the price of his life, was obliged either to procure fureties for his 
future good behaviour, or'elfe to take oath that he would no more be 
guilty of the fame offence ; but if after being fet at liberty, fuck 
perfon was again convicted of theft, he was to be hanged without any 
further redemption £ : The accomplices 1 alfo, as well as thofe who 
harboured robbers, or received ftolen goods, knowing them to 
be fuch, were obnoxious to the fame punifhments, as the thief himfelf. 
Laws againft Robbers upon the high-way, and bands of robbers, provided they exer- 

be S -s and ban- cifed their violence out of the territories or ftate to which they belonged, 
ditti. were not liable to any fine ; for all the laws eftablifhed by the Anglo-Saxon 

kings during the continuation of the Heptarchy againft robberies, have 
this claufe annexed to them, “.Provided it was committed within the 
bounds of our dominion By the laws of Ina, king of the Weft 
Saxons, a robber within the kingdom, was obliged to return all he had 
taken, and pay a fine of fixty-ihillings ; but if he was a leader of a 
banditti confifting of more than thirty-five perfons, the full price of his 
life was exacted for the fine", a robber alfo, who broke into the king’s 
palace, or a bifhop’s houfe, was fined 1 20 fhillings ; if he broke into 
the dwelling-houfe of an alderman, his fine was 80 fhillings; 60 fhill¬ 
ings if it was a thane’s houfe ; and 35 fhillings if it belonged to an inferior 
landholder §: and thus moderate the compofitions remained, until the 
eleventh century, when, by the laws of kiiig Cnut, thefe mulcts were 
raifed fomething higher ||. 

Laws for the Amongft a people of fuch a warlike difpofition as our Anglo-Saxon 
prefervation of anceftors are reprefented, it muft have been neceffary to have many 
p h eace. ubliC Lws, and thofe pretty fevere, for the prefervation of the public peace, 
and the prevention, of private quarrels, in which men might be wounded 
or’flain. By the laws of Ina, A. D. 693, it was ordained, that any one who 
broke the peace within the limits of the king’s court, or in the houfe of 
a bi'fhop, Ihould be fined 120 fhillings; in an alderman’s houfe 80 
fhillings; in a thane’s houfe 60 fhillings and in the houfe of an infe¬ 
rior landholder, 30 fhillings^[; and thefe mulcts were confiderably 
raifed by. a law of ALlfred the Great, which extends fo far as to de¬ 
clare, that if a man fought, or even drew his fword in anger within the 
verge of the king’s court **, his life fhould lie at the king’s mercy, 
but if his life was j^ared, it was to be redeemed by the payment of his 
ful 1 were-gyld or the price his life was rated at'according to his rank Tf; 
iuc h alfo as broke the peace ,in cathedral churches were liable to the 

* Wilkins, Leg. Sax. 56.-65. ** The verge of the court extended z 

t lb d. p. 70. miles nnd a half every way from the houfe 

4 Ibid. p. 16. in which the king lodged, Wilkins Leges 

§ ibid. p. 16.—23. Sax. p. 

|| lb’d. p. 143. ff Ibid. p. 36. 

•flT-J-iJ. p. 22. 
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fame penalties as in the king’s court, but, in middling churches, a fine 
of 120 Shillings was exafted for the fame crime;, in leffer churches, 
which had a burying place belonging to them, 60 fhillings was thought 
a fufficient recompence; and in the- fmaller churches, that had no 
burying place, the penalty was only 30 fhillings *. Laws were alfo 
eltablifhed, with fevere fines, againlt quarrelling and fighting in inns 
and public houfes f. 

The laws'for punifhing perfonal injuries, were very numerous, lo only a genertf 
that the narrow limits of this work permit us only to make fome general the 

obfervations on a few of the molt interefling: and firlt, given? 

By the Anglo-Saxon laws, a certain value was let upon every man’s Law? agamft 
head, from the king to the flave, according to his rank; and when any murder ‘ 
man killed another, he was obliged to pay the price that was fixed by 
the laws, according to the rank of the perfon flain, and this mulft was 
called a man’s were, or were-gyld $, and made a chief article in the 
doom book, : as may appear from the laws of king TEthelftan. By thefe 
laws the extent of each man’s were is fixed, and the perfons declared 
who were to receive it. The were-gyld for the king was 14400 Saxon 
fhillings, equal in quantity of fiiver to about 240 pounds, and tc 
775 pounds fterling; this muldl was to be divided into two ecund 
parts, one half of which was paid to the relations of the nm: 
dered prince,' as a compenfation for their lofs, and the otnei to the 
public, for the death of their king. The were-gyld of 
perfon, of what rank foever, above the flaves, was alfo d:\ r :u.-d, 
and one half of it paid to the family of the deceafed, to compel:fate 
for the lofs of their relation, and to appeafe their refentment again!! 
the murderer, and the other half was due to the king, to make amends 
to him for the lofs of a fubjedl §. If a freeman killed his own flave, lie 
had nothing to pay but a fmall fine for breach of the peace, which was 
received by the king; but if he killed a flave belonging to another 
man, befides the. mul£t above-mentioned to the king, he was obliged 
to pay the value of the flave || to his mailer. If a flave murdered a 
freeman, his owner was obliged to pay the were-gyld of the freeman to 
the king, and to the deceafed’s relations, or put the murderer into 
their hands ; and if a flave killed his own mailer, he was always put to 
death, becaufe haring no property, it was impoflible for him to make 
compenfation; and if a flave killed another flave, it lay in the brealt 


* Wilkins Leges Sax. p. 126. 

+ Ibid. 9. 

| From pejie, a man, and gylban 
ioyield or pay. 

§ Wilkins Leg. Sax- p. 72. Here we 
may obferve that the portion of the were- 
gyld that was payed to the king was called 
frithbote, from ppfS, peace, and bote, 
VOL. II, 


compenfation, and that part paid to his 
family; maegbote from COoEJ, kindred, 
and botre.— Soniner Diftionar. Sax. in 
voce. 

|| The value of the flave was called 
CO an botre, or man-price , Du Cange. 
GlolT. in voc. 

C C 
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of his matter, to punifli him. as he pleafed. As it was cu from ary by 
law for all the near relations of a murdered man to receive a portion of 
the payment of his were-gyld, fo alfo it was ufual with them to con¬ 
tribute their fnare in the payment of thefe molds, for any of their rela¬ 
tions that had committed any murder; by this means the punifhment 
> was confiderably lefiened, and a great part' of the burthen taken from 
the Ihoulders of the guilty perfons ; to prevent this, in fome meafure,. 
king Eadmund, v/ho reigned from A. D. 941, to A. D. 946, procured 
the eftablifhment of a law, whichdeclared the murderer to be the only 
objed of the refentment of the injured parries, and excufed his rela¬ 
tions from paying any lhare of the muld that was impofed upon him; 
but this law not producing the defired effed, in the reign of king 
dEthelred the Unready, A. D. 1008, a law was made, declaring, that a 
murder committed within the walls of a church was inexpiable without 
the fpecial permiffion of the king, which, however, being obtained, 
excufed not the murderer from the payment of a muld to the church 
for the violation of its protedion, as alfo his frithbote to the king, and 
maegbote to the injured family *. But furely thefe laws againft murder 
were much too-lenitive, efpecially when we confider the Anglo-Saxons 
as a war-like people, impatient of affronts, and fwift to revenge them; 
to which may be added, their having almoft conftantly their fwords in 
their hands, fo that quarrels muft too often have proved fatal in this 
period. 

lAwsasainft As there were certain prices fet upon the life of a man, fo alfo all 
wounding, audhis limbs were valued by the fame laws j and maims, bruifes, or 
their.extent wounc j s j n an y p ar t of them, were to be compenfated according to their 
breadth, length, or depth ; thefe prices were formed into a book of 
rates, which was ordered to be learnt by heart by every judge, before 
he was admitted into his office f ; and when any perfon was convided 
of having wounded or maimed another, he was fentenced from the 
doom-book to pay to the injured perfon the price there fettled, more 
or lefs, according to the dimenfions of the hurt, or the part of the body 
it was upon J ; and thefe prices by the law of king Eadmund, were 
ordered to be-paid without the leaft abatement whatever. 

The: 


'* Wilkins Leg. Sax. ut fup.. 

4 Ibid. p. 5,6, 7. 

j For the further fatisfa&ion of the 
reader, a tranflation here follows of the 
laws of Ethelbert, firft Chriftian king of 
Kent, which may ferve as a fpecimen of 
the mod ancient Anglo-Saxon laws. This 
prince reigned from A. D. 560, to A. D. 
616.—The Saxon original, with a Latin 
tranflation, may be found in Wilkins Leg. 
Ang. Sax. p. 1.—7.. 


1. Let him that robbeth a church, make 
compenfation. twelve-fold; he that dealeth 
the goods of a bifliop, eleven-fold ; of a 
pricfl, nine-fold; of a deacon, fix-fold; 
of a clerk, three-fold ; he that violates the 
peace of a church., /hall pay two-fold; of. 
a monadery, two-fold. 

2, When the king calls an aflembly of 
his people, and any injury be done to them 
therein, it fliall be compenfated two-fold, 
and 50 fliillings be paid to the king. 

3. If 
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The Anglo-Saxons, like their anceftors the Germans, Teem to 
been very tenacious of the honour and chaftity of the fair-fex, for by of the chainty 
the laws of this period, many fevere pecuniary penalties were inflifted of the fair feX * 
on thofe who attempted the violation of their honour j and thefe penal’- 

ties 


3. If the king be at an entertainment in 
another’s houfe, and any damage be done 
there, let it be compenfated nine-fold. 

4. If a freeman ileal the king’s goods, let 
■him repay nine-fold. 

5. If any man kill another in the king’s 
-city, he lhall pay fifty /hillings.. 

6. If any man kill a freeman, he /hall 
pay fifty /hillings to the king for the lofs of 
his -fubjeft. 

7. If any of the king’s fervants be killed, 
as his maker fmith, or butler, let the mur¬ 
derer pay the cullomary price. 

8. If the king’s patronage be violated, 
the compenfation /hall be fifty /hillings. 

9. If one freeman /teal from another 
•freeman, he /hall repay three-fold ; amulfl 
/hall be impofed, and his goods confifcated 
to the king. 

10. If a man /hall violate the chaftity of 
the king’s maid fervant, being a virgin, 
her virginity /hall be compenfated by fifty 
/hillings. 

11. If Hie be the grinding maid, the 
mulft /hall be twenty-five Ihillings, and if 
of the third rank, twelve Ihillings. 

12. If lhe be the king’s viftualling maid, 
let the compenfation be twenty /hillings. 

13. Let him that murders a man in the 
city of an earl, pay twelve /hillings. 

14. If a man debauch a maid, that is 
cup-bearer to an earl, let her virginity be 
compenfated with twelve Ihillings. 

15. Let the violation of a yeoman’s pa¬ 
tronage be compenfated with fix Ihillings. 

16. If the chaftity of a maid that is cup¬ 
bearer to a yeoman be violated, let the 
compenfation be fix Ihillings; that of a 
yeoman’s other maid fervant, fifty fcsctas ; 
and of thofe of the third rank, thirty fcae- 
tas. 

17. He that firft breaketh into another 
.man’s houfe, /hall be amerced fix (hillings; 
the fecond, three ihillings j and each ef 
the reft, one fliilling. 

18. Let him be amerced fix (hillings, 
-that lhall lend a man his arms, where there 
is a quarrel, though no damage be done. 

19 Let a robbery be compenfated with 
fix millings, 


20. But if a man be killed, the murderer 
/hall compenfate his death with twenty 
/hillings. 

21. If one man murders another, he 
/hall make compenfation for his death with 
the ordinary mulft of one hundred Ihill¬ 
ings. 

22. If a man be killed at an open grave, 
the murderer /hall be amerced twenty /hill¬ 
ings, befides the ordinary mulft which he 
mull pay within forty days. 

23. If a murderer efcape from juftice, 
his relations lhall pay half the ordinary 
mulft. 

24. He that bindeth a freeman, lhall 
make compenfation with twenty /hillings. 

25. Let him that killeth the gueft of a 
yeoman, compenfate his death with fix 
/hillings. 

26. If a landlord murder his chief gueft, 
he lhall compenfate his death with eighty 
third, /hillings. 

27. If he kills his fecond gueft, the com¬ 
penfation /hall be fixty Ihillings, if the 
forty. 

28. If a freeman cut down a hedge, let 
the compenfation be fix Ihillings. 

29. If a man take any thing kept within 
a houfe, let himreftore it three-fold. 

30. If a freeman break down a hedge, 
the compenfation lhall be four /hillings. 

31. He that hath committed a murder, 
/hall make compenfation according to the 
true valuation in current money. 

32. If a freeman commit adultery with a 
freeman’s wife, let him compenfate by buy¬ 
ing another wife for the injured freeman. 

33. If a man prick another in the right 
thigh, let him make amends for the fame. 

34. If he pulls him by the hair, let him 
pay fifty fextas. 

35. If the bone appear, let a compenfa- 
tion be made with three /hillings. 

36. If the bone be hurt, let the payment 
be four Ihillings. 

37. If the bone be broke, let the com- 
pen/ation be ten (hillings. 

38. If both be done, let it be twenty 
/hillings. 

C c 3 39. If 
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ties were ftated from the flighteft indecency, to the rudeft violence, 
greater or fmaller, according to the rank arid quality of the abufed 
female j the forcible violation of the chaftity of a nun, was efteemed a 
crime as high as murder, and the fame fine was accordingly inflidted 

upon 


39. If the lhoulder be lamed, let it be 
compenfated with twenty {hillings.. 

40. If a man be made deaf of an ear, let 
the compenfation be-twenty-five {hillings. 

41. If the ear be cut off, let it be com¬ 
penfated with twelve {hillings. 

42. If the ear be bored through, the com¬ 
penfation {hall be three {hillings. 

43. If the ear be clipped off, let it be 
compenfated with fix {hillings. 

. 44. If an eye be ftruckout, let fifty. {hill* 
ings be the compenfation. 

45. If the mouth or eye be injured, let 
the payment of twelve lhillings make a* 
mends. 

46. If the nofe. be bored through, let 
the payment be nine {hillings. 

47. If only one membrane be bored 
through, three {hillings {hall be the com¬ 
penfation. 

48. If both, fix lhillings., 

49. If both noftrils are flit, let the com¬ 
penfation be fix lhillings each. 

50. If they be bored, the compenfation 
{hall be fix {hillings. 

51. If any one cut off the chin bone of 
another, compenfation {hall be made with 
twenty lhillings.. 

52. For eachiof the four fore teeth, the 
compenfation {hall be fix {hillings ; for 
that which Hands next, four {hillings j 
for the next, three lhillings j for all the 
reft, three {hillings each ; if it be an im¬ 
pediment to the fpeech of the injured party, 
twelve lhillings {hall be the compenfation j 
and if the jaw be broken, fix {hillings. 

53. If a man’s arm be bruifed, it {hall be 
compenfated with fix lhillings; and if it is 
broke, with fix lhillings. 

54. Amends fp r the cutting oft' a man’s 
thumb, {hall be twenty lhillings; for the 
nail of the thumb* three lhillings ; for the 
forefinger eight lhillings; for.the midfinger, 
four fliilling,s; for the ring finger, fix {hill¬ 
ings ; and for the little finger, eleven {hill¬ 
ings.. 

55. For each finger nail, one-lhilling. 

56.. For the leaft olemift), three lhillings, 

for greater, ones fix lhillings. 


57-. If one {hike- another a blow on .the 
nofe with, his fill, he fhall pay three {hill¬ 
ings. 

58. If the nofe of an injured party be 
wounded, it {hall be compenfated with one 
{hilling. 

59. If a ftroke given without the cloths 
be black, the compenfation fhall be thirty 
fcaetas; if the fame be within the-cloths, 
twenty fcaetas. 

60. If the diaphragm be wounded, the 
compenfation fhall be twelve lhillings; if 
it be bored, twenty. 

61. If one be made to-halt, let the com¬ 
penfation be thirty lhillings. 

62. If one wound the callous, let thirty 
lhillings be the recompence. 

63. If a man’s privities be cut off, the 
compenfation fhall be thrice the ordinary 
mulft; if it is bored,, fix (hillings, if cut, 
fix (hillings. 

64. If a man’s thigh be broke, the re- 
compencelhall be twelve (hillings; if it be 
lamed, the friends fhall judge the fine. 

65. For a broken rib, be the compenfa¬ 
tion three lhillings. 

66. If the. thigh be pricked, for every 
prick let fix lhillings be paid ; if one inch* 
deep. One {hilling; two inches, two (hill¬ 
ings ; if above two inches,, three {hillings. 

67. If a vertebra be wounded, the pay¬ 
ment lhall be three (hillings. 

68. Fifty (hillings {hall be paid if the 
foot be cut off. 

69. For a great toe cut off", ten (hillings. 

70. For each ofthe reft of the toes, (hall be 
paid half price, as is enadted of the fingers. 

71. For the nail of the great toe, fliall be 
paid thirty fcaetas, and ten for any one of. 
the. reft. 

72. If a free woman wearing her hair, do 
any thing unworthy, let- her make amend¬ 
ment by payment of thirty lhillings. 

73. Let the compenfation of a virgin be- 
the fame as that of a free man. 

74. Let the violation of the patronage of 
the chief widow of a noble family, be com¬ 
penfated with fifty lhillings j of the next, 

with 
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upon the ravifher, befides which he was looked upon as unworthy of 
Chriftian burial. A rape committed on a perfon under age was pu- 
nilhed by mutilating of the criminal, the molt effectual method of. 
preventing a repetition of the crime *; the laws alfo againft adul- 
tre'fles were very fevere, elpecially that made by ordinance of king 
Cnut, whereby an adultrefs was not only branded with infamy, and for¬ 
feited all her goods, but was condemned to have her nofe and lips cut 
off, that her beauty might no longer be an objeCt of lullful. entice-, 
ment f. 

Nor was the Anglo-Saxon legiflature defective in endeavouring to offenders fe- 
fecure offenders from the fudden palfion of the injured parties ; for as cured from fud ' 
the Saxons were in general people of a fierce and violent dilpolition, den V10lence * 
they would be often apt to revenge their own caufe, as feverely as their 
unruly paffion dictated; for this realbn, certain places were appointed 
as fandtuaries, whither the. offenders .flying, were fure to find protection 
from the fudden violence of thofe they had offended; of this fort was 
the king’s court, and all churches, where criminals were fcreened for 
a time, that they might have an opportunity of making amends for the 
injuries they had committed J j the king and all bifhops had authority by 
law, to defend all criminals that fought protection of them during nine 
days, and abbots and aldermen had the power of fc-reening them three 
days, at the end of which fpace, if proper fatisfaClion was not made, the 
offending party was delivered up tojuftice, and punilhed according to 
the nature of the crime §. 

A good name was abfolutely neceffary among the Anglo-Saxons >Laws . 
for without it no. man could be admitted into the tythings or. dece- Calumny. 


with twenty; of the third, by twelve ; and 
of the fourth, with fix.. 

75. If a widow be married; who is not 
at her own difpofal, the hulband lhall make 
double compenfation for the violated pa¬ 
tronage. 

76. If a man buy a maid with his money, 
let. her fiand for bought, if there be no 
fraud in the bargain, if there be, let her be 
returned home, and the purchafe money 
reftored to him again. 

77. If fhe bear any live iflue, let her have 
half her hufband’s goods, if lhe„outlive him. 

78. If Ihe be defirous to depart with her 
children, let half his eftate be hers. 

79. If the hulband will’«ot part with his 
goods, he muft keep his children. 

So. If they have no iflue, her relations 
fhn.ll have her goods and dowry. 

81. If a man ravilh a maid, fifty Ihillings 
fliall. be paid to her firft mafter, and sifter 
he may redeem her at his pleafure. 

82. If Hie was before betrothed to ano¬ 


ther, a recompence muft be made of twen¬ 
ty Ihillings. 

83. If fhe be with child, the offender 
lhall pay thirty-five Ihillings, and fifteen to 
the King. 

84. If-a. man commit adulter)' with the. 
wife of a fervant, the hulband yet living, 
let him make double recompence. 

85. If a Have kill another Have, being 
innocent, let him recompence his death 
with all his fubftance. 

86. If a fervant’s eye and foot be firuck 
off, it muft be compenfated. 

87. If one man bind another man’s fer¬ 
vant, he lhall pay fix Ihillings. 

88. If a man rob a fervant, he lhall pay 
three Ihillings. 

89. If a fervant fteal any thing, he lhall , 
make double reftoration. 

# Wilkins Leg. Ang. Sax. 40. 72. . 

f Ibid. 142. 

I Ibid. p. 15. 37, &c. 

§ Ibid. p. 63.. 
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naries, but was efteemed a vagabond, and unworthy of the pro¬ 
tection of the laws. It was therefore, that in the Anglo-Saxon laws, 
•detraction, and calumny, was thought a crime more atrocious than 
robbery. By one of the laws of Lothair, king of Kent, who reigned 
from A. D. 67 j, to A. D. 685, a calumniator was fentenced to 
pay one /hilling to the mailer of the houfe where he uttered his 
defamations, fix Ihillings to the 1 perfon whofe character he injured, 
and twelve ffiillings to the king*'. But Eadger the Peaceable, who 
reigned Upwards of two centuries and a half after, made a law much 
feverer againft detractors, by which they were fentenced to have their 
tongue cut out, or elfe to redeem it by the payment of their full were- 
gyld, or the price of their life, and this law was afterwards confirmed 
by Cnut the Dane f. 

Other laws. Befides what has already been mentioned, idolatry, forcery, witch¬ 
craft, perjury, forgery, coining, and high treafon, with various other 
crimes, were obnoxious to fevere penalties, but of thefe alfo the greater 
part were pecuniary 

Proceedings in In matters where the truth could not eafily be difcovered, oaths 

courtsofjuitiee, anc j f 0 ] emn appeals to heaven became frequent, and in all caufcs 
both civil and criminal, each party appeared in the court of juftice, 
attended by a great number of witnefles, ready to fwear in favour of 
the party they came to fupport. The accufed was himfelf firffc obliged 
to take oath that he was innocent of the crime laid to his charge, and 
then produce a certain number of perfons called compurgators, who 
were to declare upon oath that they believed him to be innocent. 
Thefe compurgators were ordered by law to be perfons of unblemiflied 
character and credit, and near neighbours, or the relations of the 
perfons accufed ; their number was not always the fame, for in fome 
cafes two or three were thought fufficient, but in others a greater 
number, even forty or fifty, or fometimes a hundred, though twelve 
•or twenty-four were the rfloft common numbers. If the accufed was a 
female, the compurgators were alfo of the fame fex, but in no other 
cafe. If the criminal produced the number of compurgators required 
by law, and they all took oath that they believed him innocent, he 
was acquitted; but if he could not bring before the court a fufficient 
number, or in cafe any one of them refufed to fwear, he was fentenced 
.as guilty 

Befides 


* Wilkins Leg. Sax. p. 9. 

+ Ibid. p. 78. 136. 

i Coiners of bale money, indeed, were 
fentenced to lofe their right hand, and 
.traytors againft the nation were put to 
death, bccaufe no amends could be made 
to a whole people for fo dangerous and 
.■capital often ce. Wilk. Leg. Sax. p. 59. 103. 


'§ Thefe compurgators are thought 
by many learned men to have been (fays a 
modern author) “ the genuine predeceflors 
of the jurors, or jurymen of later times -; 
but (adds he) this opinion is liable to 
many objections: and any reader who at¬ 
tentively considers the defeription of the 
compurgators, as given above, will per¬ 
ceive 
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Befides the compurgators, a vaft number of witneffes were ufiially WItr,eir<: * 1 
examined upon oath, and the oath they took differed greatly from that; 
adminiftered to the compurgators ; for the latter only fwore that they 
believed the perfon to be innocent,, whilft the former fwore they were 
certain of the truth of the matters which they related. 

Oaths were moil commonly taken in a church; for which reafon it ° atbs n b 
■was ufual to hold a court of juftice as near to fome place of worihip as weight, 
was convenient. The perfon to whom the oath was adminiftered laid 
his right hand upon the altar, or on the holy gofpels, or upon the re¬ 
lics of the faints*. Warriors, and military men, would often fwear 
upon their fwords, and other arms, when an oath was required from 
them upon any emergency. Nor was the oath of every perfon efteemed 
equal by our Anglo-Saxon anceftors; on the contrary, every man’s 
oath obtained fo much weight and influence in a court of ju-ftice ac¬ 
cording to his rank. As for example, the oath of a Thane was of 
equal weight with the oaths of fix Ceorls f. Befides oaths, other folemn 
appeals to heaven were pradtifed amongft the Anglo-Saxons, which 
were ordeals, or trials, in which it was imagined that the hand of 
God would be diredtly interpofed to clear the innocent from falfe accufa- 
tion, or condemn the guilty. 

There were many different forts of Ordeals uled in England by the ordcau, 
Saxons at this period, of which the chief feemed to have been the fix 
following: Judicial combat; the Ordeal of the Crofs; the Ordeal of 
the Corfned; the Ordeal of Cold Water; the Ordeal of Hot Water; 
the Ordeal of Hot Iron. 

Judicial combat was, when the accufed and the defendant were judicial c 0 mr 
brought into the field, and fought with each other; the conque- bat ’ 
ror gained the caufe, and the vanquilhed party was condemned. This 
method of trial was very common with the ancient Germans, as being 
well adapted to the genius and fpirit of thofe warlike people; and it is 
very certain that it was retained by the Anglo-Saxons, but feems not 
to have been fo often pradtifed as thofe which follow. 

When a criminal appealed to the Ordeal of the Crofs, two fticks Ordeal of tha. 
were prepared of an exadt fize and form; on one of them was made r ° *’ 
tire figure of a crofs, and the other was left quite plain : each of them 
was wrapped up in a quantity of fine wool, and laid upon the altar, 
or elfe upon the relics of fome famous faint; and after prayers, com- 
pofed for that purpofe, being faid, the prieft approached the altar, and 
made choice of one of the fticks, which, if it proved to be that mark- 

ceive they were different, in many refpedts, vol. 2. p. 301.— & vide Spelman Gloff. 
from our modern juries. They feem to in voc. Jurata , ct Selden. Janus Anglorum 
bear a greater refemblance to thofe wit- lib. z l cap. 4. &c. 

neffes who do not pretend to know any * Wilkins, Leg. Sax. p. 12. No man 
thing of the fadt in queftion, but are might take an oath, but who was perfedtly 
brought to fpeak to the charadter of the per- fober, and even fafting,Du Cange, p. 1607. 
fon upon trial.” Dr. Hen. Hift. Brit. f Wilkins, p. 64. 

cd 
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' ed with the crofs, the prifoner was acquitted j but, on the contrary, if 
it was the plain flick, he was inftantly condemned*. In civil caufes, 
the Ordeal of the Crofs was otherwife conducted; for then two repre- 
fentatives were found, one for the plaintive, the other for the defen¬ 
dant, who were both obliged to ftand, during the celebration of di¬ 
vine fervice, with their arms extended at full length fo as to form a 
crofs with their bodies, and he, whofe reprefentative firft dropped his 
arms, loft his caufe j\ 

Ordeal of the The Ordeal of the corfned, or confecrated bread, was commonly 
Corfncd. that to which the clergy themfelves appealed when they lay under any 
accufation J; and it was thus performed: A piece of barley bread, and 
a piece of cheefe were laid upon the altar, which were blefied by the 
prieft, who pronounced a certain prayer and adjuration upon them, 
begging that the angel Gabriel might be fent from heaven to prevent 
-the accufed from fwallowmg the bread and cheefe, if he was guilty. 
Prayers being ended, the criminal going to the altar, took the bread 
and cheefe, and began to eat, which if he did, without any impedi¬ 
ment, he was pronounced not guilty; but, if he could not eafily fwal- 
low it, he was condemned as guilty §. 

Cow water’ 6 When any perfon appealed to the Ordeal of Cold Water, they were 
ater ’ -putundcrthe direction of a prieft, who enjoined them three days fall¬ 
ing, which being ended, and the day being come for trial, the culprit 
was led into the church, where mafs was performed; but before the 
'Criminal was permitted to communicate, die prieft faid to him, as fol¬ 
lows: tf I conjure you, O man! in the name of the Father, of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghoft; by the Chriftian religion which you profefsj 
by Jefus, the only begotten Son of God by the Holy Trinity j by the 
holy gofpels, and by all the'holy relics of the church, that you pre- 
fume not to draw near to the altar, or to receive the communion, if 
you are guilty of this crime whereof you are accufed ; or, if you have 
confented to it 5 or, know by whom it was committed.” If he 
ftill declared his innocence, he then had the facrament given to him, 
with thefe words: “ Let the Body and Blood of our Lord Jefus Chrift 
be received by you as a probation this day.” This being performed, 
the prifoner was led to the pool where the trial was to be made in pro- 
• ceffion, and when he was come thither, a cup of holy water was given 
him} the prieft, at the fame time, praying that “ it might alfo be 
a probation to him that day.” Prayers then were made over the pool, 
and the prifoner ftripped naked, and bound hand and foot} a rope was 
next bound round his middle, with a knot upon it at half a yard dis¬ 
tance, and he was thenthruft into the pool: if he funkfo deep as to pull 
the knot under water, he was inftantly drawn out, and declared inno- 
'Cent} but if he fwam at top, (which cafe we may well conclude rarely 
\happened) he was pronounced guilty 1 1|. 

* Spclman GlofT. voc. Crucis judicium. § Murator, ut fup. 

f Murator Antiq. vol. 3. II Ibid* 

i Wilkins Leg. Sax. p. 128. Lf 
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If a cripsinal appealed to the Ordeal of Hot Water, much the fame'^ r °£* 1 of Hot 
ceremonies were ufed as thofe above defcribed. When he had com- a 
municated, andftill declared his. innocence, a, fire was kindled under 
the pot in which the water was contained for the trial, and, whilft it 
was. heating, the prieft uttered many prayersand,, as foon as it 
began to boil, a ftone was fulpended in the middle of it by a firing* 
and was let- down into the water the depth of one or two palms 
or more, according to the nature of the accufation. The pot was 
then taken off the fire,and fet before it. The prifoner was afterwards to 
fay the Lord’s Prayer, which being done, and having figned himfelf 
with the figure of the crofs, he thru ft his naked, hand and arm into 
the water, and took forth the ftone. His- arm was then inftantly 
wrapped up in linen cloths, and put into a bag, fealed before the fpec- 
tators, and the prifoner was then committed to the care of the prieft. 

Three days after the trial,, the prifoner was again produced, when the 
bag, being, unfealed, and the cloths taken off, the arm was examined 
by four and twenty perfons, twelve of them the friends of the accufed, 
and the other twelve, the friends of the profecutor ; then, if the leaft 
mark or appearance of fcalding was vifible, the culprit was condemned ; 
if not, he was honourably acquitted *. 

The other Ordeal of Hot Iron was of two kinds, performed either ordeal of iron, 
with a. ball.of iron, or plough-fhares. The firft was as follows: a 
ball of iron was prepared, lighter or heavier, according to the. nature 
of the crime of which the criminal was accufed f; . and, on the ap¬ 
pointed day, when all the previous prayers and ceremonies were conclud¬ 
ed, the ball, being made red. hot, was taken out of the fire. The prifo¬ 
ner having meafured the diftance of nine of his own feet, was allowed to 
Hand with the toe of one of his feet touching one of the marks; the 
other ftretched out as far as poflible towards the other , mark. Then 
feveral prayers were made, and a cup of holy water was given to the 
culprit, who drank.it, and had his hand alio fprinkled over with the 
fame ; then figning himfelf with the fign of the crofs, he took the ball 
of iron into.his hand, and carried it to the end of the further mark; 

His hand was then inftantly wrapped up, and . three days after exa¬ 
mined in the fame manner, as above-mentioned, before 24 witnefles: if 
any marks of burning appeared, he was condemned; if not acquitted 
The other method was. to blind the criminal, and make him pafs over 
nine plough-fhares heated red hot, and placed at unequal diftances: if 
he. performed this, without touching any one of the plough-fhares, he 
was pronounced innocent; and, if not, adjudged guilty. The Or- 


* Du Cange Glo/T. cording to the numbers of articles exhibit- 

f Ibid. tom. 3, p. 399—400. ed againft him.—Carte’s General Hift. of 

j Of one, two, or three pounds, ac- England, p. 368. 
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deal of Hot Iron is thought to have been ufually put in practice on 

Laws relative p er f ons on iy G f high-.rank and quality *. 

to marriage. Before we conclude this fubjeft, we will briefly examine a few other 
laws. And, firft, thofe relative to marriage. A woman, from the 
hour of her birth to the day of her death, was under the protection 
or guardianlhip of fome one man or other, without whofe confent the 
could not legally execute any deed. The guardianship was called 
Mund, and the guardian himfelf Mundbora, and whole right could 
not be forfeited unlefs by his own confent-. Fathers were the guar¬ 
dians of their unmarried female children. After the death of the 
father, the brother fupplied his place; and, on his deceafe, the neareft 
male relation. In cafe no male relation was left, all unmarried women 
were confldered as under the immediate guardianihip of the king himfelf. 
Before a man could marry a young lady, it was neceflary for him to 
obtain the confent of the Mundbora, which was ufually done by paying 
him a certain fum of money, more or lefs, according to the rank of the 
lady-f; and if any man married a woman, without having firft ob¬ 
tained the confent of the Mundbora, he was not only liable to a fevere 
penalty for being guilty of the crirrie of Mundbreach, as it was 
termed, but he obtained no legal authority over his wife, or her 
goods, that authority ftill remaining'with the guardian, who could 
not be deprived of it without his own confent ; but, at the fame 
time, the demand of the guardians were limitted by law, according 
to the rank and wealth of the lady. A widow was only eftimated at 
half the price that was fixed upon a maiden lady of the fame rank. 
The confent of the guardian being obtained, the lovers were folemnly 
contracted, and a friend of the intended bridegroom became furety on 
his behalf that he lhould treat the lady well, and maintain her agree¬ 
able to her rank J; and, on the making this contract, the dowry was 
fettled by the hufband. All the friends of either party were ufually 
invited to the marriage, and made fome prefent or other to the new 
married couple, particularly the father, brother, or guardian, whofe 
prefents generally confifted of arms, or furniture, cattle, money, or 
the like, according to his abilities and this was all the fortune the 
hufband received with his wife. The prefence of the Mundbora alfo 
was neceflary at the time of-marriage, who delivered the bride to the 
bridegroom, declaring that he gave her to be his wife, to keep his keys, 
and to fliare with him the honours of his bed and board, in the name 
of the Father, the Son, and of the Holy Ghoft j and then the nuptial 


* Dii Cange GloflT. 

+ This prefent or payment, was called 
Mede, or Price; and, in the barbarous La¬ 
tin of the middle ages. Met ha, or Mtthum, 
■which gave.occafion of its being faid that 


in thofe days men bought their wives. Mu- 
rator, vol. 2. p. 113, 114. 
t Spelman Concil. p. 425. 

§ This prefent was called p3b<3]ipiu m, 
or Fathtr't Gi/i. Spelman Glolf. invoc. 

blefling 
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bleffiftg was pronounced by the prieft. Befides the dowry, which the 
hufband had already made to his wife, the morning after the marriage 
it was ufual for him to make her.fome valuable prefent *, which was 
perfectly at her own difpofal. There feems anciently to have been 
no pojlibility of reparation between man and wife, but by death, or in 
cafe the wife was found guilty of adultery: but, towards the latter end 
of this period, voluntary reparations; and even divorces, by degrees, , 
became frequent, especially amongft the nobility; and the great 
merit that the monks made concerning the vows of chaftity contri¬ 
buted not a little to the encouragement of fuch feparations. Indeed, 
by the common law, if either party made a vow of chaftity, the other 
could not prevent a feparation, nor even marry another perfon. The 
hufband, after marriage, became the guardian, lord, and proteftor of 
the Xvifej he might difpofe of her goods, and was the governor of all . 
the iffue of the marriage, whofe conduct he might regulate, and cor- 
re< 5 t their.faults. He alfo had the foie power of difpofing of his daugh¬ 
ters in marriage,, and might even fell, either his fons or daughters, in¬ 
to flavery, provided it was done to relieve his immediate necefli- 
ti.es. 

When a father died, and left children behind him, they became his^“ 
heirs. If they were all fons, it has been thought, that the pofteffions ce ' 
of the parent were equally divided amongft them, and that the fame 
method was purfued, if, on the contrary, they were all of them fe¬ 
males; but whether, when they confifted of boys and girls, any dif- 
tinftion Was made, or what was the extent of fuch diftin<Stions, cannot be 
known. When a man died without any children, the eftate defcended 
to the next neareft relations; and, if no relations laid claim to it; it 
became the.property of the kingf.. 

Concerning the crown itfelf, in the beginning of the Heptarchy, itSucce/non of 
defcended regularly from the father to the eldeft’ fon, as may be eal!ly the erown ' 
perceived by examining the records of that period; but, by degrees, 
the regularity of the fucceflion was violated, and brothers, of a war¬ 
like difpofition, fupplanted their infant nephews. After the order was 
once broken through, the breach, by degrees, was made ftill wider, 
and princes of the royal blood, at a diftance from the throne, were 
frequently preferred tothofe that were nearer, and had a better title, if 
they appeared more capable of fupporting the royal dignity, or, in¬ 
deed, if they were more powerful: and, in fome cafes, the matter was 
carried to fuch a length, that thp crown fell a prey to tyrants and 
ufurpers, who were not of the blood royal. After the union of the 
kingdoms of the Heptarchy, the regular fucceflion continued to be 
broken; and even Alfred, the greafeft of our Anglo-Saxon monarchs, 

* Wilkins Leg. Sax. p. 144. This f Legis Saxonicw. 
prefent was called, CDopjcenglpC, 
or Morning Gift, 
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mounted the throne which belonged to his young nephews j but the 
troubles and immediate danger of the nation, at that time, may fuf- 
ficiently juftify the proceeding. The like happened afterwards j but 
the daring ufurpation of Harold, earl of Kent, is the moft extraordi¬ 
nary. The laft -wills of deceafed monarchs had frequently great weight 
in the appointment of the fucceflbr j though fuch wills were -never re- 
garded as valid, or of any binding authority to the kingdom, unlefs 
they were farther confirmed by the approbation of the Wittenagemot, 
or great aflembly of the people *. 

Conveyances of The conveyance of eftates by will was firft pra&ifed by the Anglo- 
eiiates, Saxon kings, and other great men, in order to provide for their 
youngeft children or relations, or to enrich the church for the good of 
their fouls. But this cuftom loon gained fuch ground among the com¬ 
moner fort of people, that Alfred found it neceffary to make a law 
forbidding any perfon to alienate an eftate which had defcended to him 
from his natural heirs, if the firft proprietor or purchafer had direfted, 
by writing, or before creditable witneffes, that fuch eftates Ihould re¬ 
main in the familyf. But, foon after, ignorance and fuperftition 
among the people, and avarice among the clergy, prevailed fo much, 
that entails, and all legal reftraints, were removed} and a man was 
permitted to leave as much as he .pleafed to the church, though his 
family was thereby brought to beggary and diftrefs. 
f 0 a 'om ,eIative The Anglo-Saxons had a variety of laws relative to the making of 
tocompa s, Ci con tra<fts) the fecurity of real and perfonal eftates} .for recovering juft 
debts, and eftablilhing a mutual confidence in each other, and for the 
prefervation of peace and good order. Before the introdudtion of 
•writing, all comjpafts were made in the prefence of a magiftrate, or in 
the Hundred Court, that in cafe any difpute fhould afterwards arife, 
unexceptionable witneffes might be produced and, on the introduc¬ 
tion of writing, in any confiderable iranfadtions, to prevent miftakes 
in terms and conditions, they were fometimes written upon the blank 
leaf of the church bible, which was always accounted a fufficient and 
authentic record §. The laws againft infolvent debtors were very fe- 
vere j for the creditors were empowered not only to ftrip them of every 
thing that they had, but to irnprifon their perfons, and even reduce 
them to flaverylh 


'* “ Thus we are told,” (fays Squire) 
“ by king Alfred himfelf, that he, as 
well as his'father before him, had read 
their laft -teftament to a general aflembly, 
knowing well enough, that however they 
might cfifpofe of the kingdom, their wills 
(.could not be duly executed without the ge¬ 


neral aflent and confent firft obtained. 
Squire on the Eng. Conftitut. p. 203. 

+ Leges Ailfredi, cap. 37. Willems & 
Lamborde. 

J Hickefii Diflertat. Epift. p. 3. 

§ Ibid. p. 22, 23. 
j| Wilkins Leg. Ang. Sax. &c. 
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Such is the general idea of the government and laws of our Anglo- Conchfion of 
Saxon anceftors, which may juftly be efteemed as the great foundation the cha * ter ‘ 
of our prefent more perfect conftitution—and that liberty we have fo 
long happily enjoyed. 


CHAP. IL 


State of architecture amongfi the Anglo^-Saxons, from the acceffion of Egbert 
to the arrival of William the Conqueror , A. D. 1 066. 

I T evidently appears from our ancient hiftorxans that the Anglo- The Saxons 
Saxons, particularly in the eighth and ninth centuries, did not ^fu'cames. 
attend to the building caftles, or the fortifying their great towns, 
with fo much afliduity, as was neceflary for the public fafety. And 
their negledt in thefe important particulars, are circumftances that 
greatly fhcilitated the incurftons of the Danes. Indeed, JElfred the 
Great feems to have been the firft monarch who took the matter into 
Jerious confideration ■, for after he had in a great meafure fubdued the 
Danes, in order to prevent if poffible their future attacks, lie fpent 
great part of his time, and his meafures, in repairing the ruined walls 
of the great towns, and building ftrong caftles and places of defence 
in the moft advantageous fituations *. After the death of Aslfred, his 
fon Edward clofely imitated his example, and repaired many places that 
had been ruined by the Danes, made new fortifications, and built feveral 
very ftrong caftles. Atthelfleda, governefs of Mercia, Edward’s martial 
ftfter, not only led the people whom Ihe governed perionally to the field of 
battlefbut alfo erefted many caftles and places of defence for the fccurity 
of their pofleflions, by which means fliefo much over-awed the neighbour¬ 
ing Danes, that they fubmitted themfelves to her, and many of them 
voluntarily became her fubje&s. From this period the building and re- 

* The idlenefs and ignorance of the pairing places of defence, (which were fre- 
infatuated people, hindered not a little quently quite negledied, or begun in fuch 
the pr ogre ft of this material bulinefs, as unfeafonable times, that they were de- 
we may learn from the mouth of A/Te- ftroyed by the enemy, before they were 
rius, who after taking notice of the cities compleated) nor would they be perfuaded 
that Alfred repaired, the royal forts and of the unreafonablenefs of their indolence, 
caftles that he built with ftone and wood, till the loft of their parents, their wives, fa- 
with admirable art, he proceeds to inform milics, friends and eftates, all which were 
us, that notvvithftanding the example of deftroyed by the barbarous enemy, con- 
this good prince, and all his perfuafions, vinced them of their fault, and made them 
intreaties, and threatnings, the nobility applaud the council of their prince. After, 
and officers were remifs in their duty, and vit. iElfredi, 
backward in the building of forts, and re¬ 
pairing. 
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pairing of caftles for the national’ defence, became an objeft of public 
attention, and one of the three fervices to which all the landholders of 
the kingdom became fubjedf*. 

Earth works In the former volume is given a fhort account of the remaining earth- 

cf Saxoncafties. wor k s G f Tong Caftle in Kent, accompanied with two copper-plates, 
one of them containing the plan, and the other a perlpedtive view of 
that caftle f. This venerable fortification was built either by Hengift 
himfelf, or his immediate descendants-, and confifts, as we there lee, 
of a large circular hill, flat, at the top, (upon which the caftle itfelf was 
erefted) and furrounded with a broad deep ditch, which is again en¬ 
circled with a ftrong external bank or vallum; fuch was the conftant 
form of the ground-work of the Saxon caftles, or at leaft, if it was 
varied, the difference was not material or intended,, but.evidently oc~ 
cafioned by the nature of the place, where the caftle was conftrudted. 
At Witham and at Malden, two towns in Eflex, are alfo to this day to 
be feen, the ground-works of two famous Saxon Caftles,' both, thought 
to have been built by Edward the elder, but that the former was, we 
are positively allured by the Saxon Chronicle, which informs us that it 
was built A. D. 913, the king.himlelf and his army mean-while lying 
at Malden, which is barely fix miles off. Thefe two fortifications cor- 
refpond exactly with that of Tong, above defcribed, confifting only of 
one large flat hill, furrounded by a broad deep ditch and an external 
vallum Thofe authors appear to me to be very much miftaken, 
who attribute the double fortification of a keep and bafe court § to the 
Saxons i fuch fortifications are of Norman original, and one chief 
reafon for this fuppofition is, that the keep is never to be found 
but in fuch places as the Normans are exprefsly faid to have built. 
It may indeed be argued, that they frequently took pofleflion, of the 
Saxon caftles, and dwelt in them j and that they did, will not be 
doubted, but it is as certain that whenever they did fo, they altered 
the mode of fortification, and added a keep to the Saxon bafe court, in 
order to make it compleat, which is conftantly to be . found in all the 
fortifications wherein the Normans refided. 


* In the life of Edward the elder, pag. 
4.1. of this vol. 

t Vol. I. of this Chron. plates XII and 
XIII, and pag. 317, 318, &c. 

J Thefe two entrenchments are reprfi- 
fented in a work called J?Opba An jol- 
Cynnan, or a View of the Manners, 
Cuftoms, &c. of the Englifli, and a full 
defcription of them, with their mtfftfura- 
tions, vol. I. page 24, 25, 


§ The keep, is a high hill, raifed at 
one end of the fortification, higher than 
the area of the caftle, which is thence 
called the bafe or lower court. This keep 
was. iirft added by the Normans to. the low 
flat hill or bafe court of the Saxons, This 
matter is fully difcuffed and explained in 
the work laft quoted, vol. I. pag, 91, 92. 
With views of the different forts of fortifi¬ 
cation given on the plates. 


Great 
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Great pains have been taken, in order to trace out, if poffible, fome ^“ n ^ c a t t w l e a e ^ a * 
fure criterion, by which the Saxon and Danifh entrenchments might be thTsaxon and 
diftinguilhed from each other, and on the examination of the two en- 
campments given in the former volume, the one of king iElfred, and ‘ enc inens * 
the other of Halting the Dane, it was hoped that it might eafily have 
been done, becaufe the former was of a circular form, a little inclining 
to the oval, and the latter an oblong fquare, with the corners gently 
rounded; this obfervation naturally led to further refearches, and as 
Halting, befides the prefent temporary camp, is laid pofitively to have 
built a ftrong caftle at Bemflet, in Effex, it was thought abfolutely 
necefiary to examine that, and fee how far it correfponded with this 
camp. But the earth works of that fortification, which yet remain in 
a pretty perfedt ftate, were found to differ from the above-mentioned 
camp, and agree exadtly with thofe of the Saxons defcribed before. 

This circumftance will render it exceedingly difficult, if not abfolutely 
impoffible, to fix any certain rules for diftinguifhing the Saxon and 
Danifh fortifications, where we cannot call in the affiflance of hiftory 
to our aid; perhaps all the entrenchments that are found, like that before 
defcribed of Hailing, the Dane, either fquare, or an oblong fquare, 
may with great reafon be called Danilh, becaufe we find none abfolutely 
Saxon that are of thofe forms; but then on the other hand it muff be 
•owned, it cannot pofitively be affirmed, that all thofe that are circular 
or oval, like that of iElfred, are always Saxon, and not of .Danifh con- 
ilrudion j for as thefe two people differed from each other fo little in 
their original manners, it is not at all furprizing, that they fliould both 
follow the fame, or nearly the fame modes of fortifications, and 
make war upon the fame plan. 

Having feen the earth-works of the caftles of the Anglo-Saxons, we superftnnSure 
may next enquire concerning the nature and form of the fuperflrudture, “^cs con™ 
which confifled of high thick walls on the outfide, flanked with baftions, fibred, 
and ilrong towers-at the corners ; the external form of the caftles was 
varied according to the nature of their fituation, or the will of the 
builder. The caftle was alfo furrounded by a ftrong wall, doubtlefs 
fortified with towers and baftions, eredted upon the external vallum, 
which enclofed the broad deep ditch, over which it was necefiary for 
the enemy to pafs, before they could come to the caftle itfelf, and the 
-communication between the outer gate of the external wall, and the 
gate of the caftle, was either by means of a draw-bridge, or elfe a 
ftrong covered way, which confifled of a narrow paffage, clofely 
guarded ; the caftle had but few windows on the outfide, and thofe 
"very final], through which they could difcharge their darts and other 
often five weapons at the enemy *. 

* See the account of Colchefter caftle in the work above quoted, vol. I. p. 26 . 

Ill 
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Th the days of the heptarchy, large towhs were frequently void of 
any other fortification, than a large bank that ran roundthem, and 
planks of wood of great thicknefs ereCted thereon, in the manner of a 
palifade. But principal cities were afterwards by-degrees made more 
ftrong, and encircled With walls of ftone * this-prudent regulation, as 
we have before obferved, went but flowly on* until iElfred the Great* 
and his fon Edward the Elder, encouraged the purfuance of it by their 
advice and examples. Then the cities and large- towns. were- enclofed 
within ftrong walls of ftone, having baftions and towers at convenient 
diftances from each other, the better to defend them 

The general method of attacking fortified places amongft either the 
Saxons, or the Danes, feems to have been by affault, and if they 
could not quickly prevail, it was common for them-to- raife the fiege 
and depart, revenging themfelves upon the-bordering countries. The 
idea of furrounding a garrifon, and cutting off all the communication 
between it and the country, in order to oblige the befieged-to ftirren- 
der for want of food, feems firft to have been praCtifed by king Alfred, 
and was afterwards followed, though not very often, by the Danes as 
well as the Saxons. However, if a garrifon was well victualled, and 
held, out a confiderable time, their impatience feldom permitted • them 
to continue long enough to reduce it. 

We meet with many accounts of grand and noble edifices being 
ereCted by the Anglo-Saxons, not only after the union of the heptarchy, 
but even long before, fome account of which we-have already feehj 
and architecture was without doubt riling to a -confiderable heighth at 
the time of the commencement of the united monarchy, but from the 
dreadful devaftations occafioned by the Danes-in the fucceeding times* 
the moft beautiful edifices were-deftroyed* and this art much negleCted; 
fo that iii-the days of IdElfred the Great, ftone buildings were very rare-, 
not only from the want of time to ereCt them, but alfo of artifts Ikil- 
ful enough to undertake the performance : fo that when that great 
prince formed the defign of rebuilding the ruined cities, churches and 
monafteries, he was obliged to fend into foreign countries for artifts, 
and numbers that excelled in the various branches oft the mechanic 
arts from feveral 1 different nations, came readily to his afliftance; 
thefe were uliially all overlooked by the king himfelf, who was the belt 
architect of his age-ft Many of the buildings ereCted by him were 
fuch as in thofe times were called magnificent, and were viewed with 
the greateft admiration. Some idea of the mode-of building may be 

* To exprcfs this in the wprds ofMnlmf- f This: building, together with- a view 
bury, who mentions Edward the Elder’s of the church ilfelf, is given by Hearntf in 
repairing Exeter, fays, “ Urbem igitur il- his preface to Leland’s Colled, vol. I. to- 
Iam, quam cqntaminata, gentis repurgis gether with a plan and full defcriptipn of . 
defsecAvcrat turribus munivit, muro ex every part of it.. 
euadrath lapidtbui cinxit. Malmf. in vit. 
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formed from an examination of the ancient church of St. Peter, at 
Oxford, if we can fuppofe (as indeed there feems to be no reafon to 
■doubt it) that the vault bn which the prefent chancel ftands is the ori¬ 
ginal building that was compleated under -the direction of Grimbald, a 
monk .of Reims, who Came to the court of king iElfred to affift him in 
reviving the -Rudy of letters amongft his fubjeCts. This building is 
low, and arched over, the arches are Supported by two rows of columns, 

Jhort, thick, and exceedingly heavy, and on four of the capitals of 
columns that front the weft, are rude fculptures of foliage, and fome 
attempts to reprefent figures by way of ornament *; the windows are 
but few and very fmall, fo that, according to the prefent tafte of build¬ 
ing, it wears but an unfavourable afpeCt, and perhaps we may in gene¬ 
ral conclude, that the moft efteemed Saxon edifices were fuch as would 
now be called low, gloomy, irregular and heavy. 

The "arches of the Anglo-Saxon buildings were always femi-circular, 
the architecture plain and fimple, the ornaments few, and thofe chiefly con- bmidiug^ 0 ' 
lifting of foliage and branches, interwoven with birds, or beafts, or elfe 
rude fculptures reprefenting fome church hiftory,or the actions of a par¬ 
ticular faint. Such arches as compofed the doors and windows of the 
-Saxon edifices, feem to have had no other ornament whatever, than a 
variety of cornices, which were more or lefs numerous, as the archi¬ 
tect thought neceflary ; and thefe are all the ornaments we find them 
charged with, in fuch of the remaining ruins of that age, as ftill bear 
the marks of their original purity ; the fame alfo are all thofe that are 
■found in the various Saxon manufcript delineations f.' 

The devaftations occafioned by the frequent incurfions of the This art de- 
Danes, put fo great a ftop to the progrefs of architecture, that clmes asam ° 
though it was again revived by Alfred, and purfued by his fon and 
fome of the immediate fucceffors., yet it does not feem to have been in 
fo flourilhing a condition as it might have been before the Danifli in- 
vafions j for even in the days of Eadgar the Peaceable, who reigned 
from A. D. 959, to A. D. 975, many of the monafteries and large 
churches in England, were mean wooden ftruCturesj and indeed fome 
of them had no other covering than thatch J. Whilft the magnifi¬ 
cence and beauty of the more confequential buildings were fo much af- 
fe&red by themiferies which the Danes occafioned, we may depend upon 
it that the private houfes of the nobility, and thofe of the common 
people, were alfo proportibnably rude and inelegant; and of this our 
ancient hiftorians feem to have agreed, declaring, that the Anglo-Saxon 


# Aflerius vit. /Elfa di. 

+ See vol. II. pag. 2. of the pOJlbcL 
Angel-cynnan, or Manners and 
Cufioms of the Engliili. 


J This prince hinifelf at his acceflion to 
the’throne,;obferv(xi that all the monafteries 
in England were in a ruinous condition, 
and confifted only of rotten boards. W. 
Malmib. lib. 2. 
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nobility had no great tafte for magnificent buildings, but ufually dwelt, 
in fmall and inconvenient houfes*. 

Unhappily, few or no remains of Saxon architecture, efpecially of the 
palaces and private houfes, are to be met with in the kingdom* fo that 
very little can be faid refpeCting their form and extent. In order, if 
poliible, to throw fome light upon this matter, the buildings repre¬ 
fen ted upon fome of the plates of this volume,, are- fuch as occur in 
Saxon manufcripts, and might- molt likely bear fome refemblance to 
thofc they inhabited f. If thefe can be^ depended upon, (as there 
feems .no reafon to the contrary) we fhall find them irregular, inele¬ 
gant, and to all appearance inconvenient; the windows in general are 
fmall and long, and very few in number, which was owing to the want 
of ikill in manufacturing of glafs, for though this art had. been intro¬ 
duced into Britain as early as thefeventh century, yet it was afterwards. 
fo negleCted, that very few or no private houfes had glafs windows till 
the end of this period 

The materials which the Anglo-Saxons ufed in their buildings, dur¬ 
ing the time of the heptarchy, were briefly mentioned in the foregoing 
volume; and, during, the prefent period, efpecially in their fortifica¬ 
tions, and molt magnificent buildings, the fame materials might 
continue in ufe : but that their domestic buildings were chiefly con- 
ftruCted with wood, we may be well allured, and without, doubt 
thofe of the more middling clafs of life were only framed with timber, 
and the fides covered by weather boards, or elfe with walls made with 
lath and plaiftel*, which they underftood how to beautify before this 
time; for in the days of the heptarchy, when bifhop Wilfrid re-, 
paired the cathedral of York, he c.aufed the walls to be white-, 
wafhed with lime §. 

Though, from the fcarcity of ftone buildings, it is likely at this period ' 
that mafonry was not arrived at full perfection, yet from the multiplicity 
of wooden ftruCtures, it is certain that the carpenters and joiners 
art mull have been well underftood;. and, it can be made appear, 
that there were many who excelled in thefe important branches 
of architecture. This indeed is pofitively affirmed by feveral authors, 
who were eye-witnefTestotheirfkill. Egelric,the fucceflor ofTurketull, 
in the abbey of Croyland, made great additions to the building there, 
adding many beautiful edifices, as they were then called, which were 
conftruCted of beams of wood molt exaCUy joined together, and highly 
polifhed by the admirable art of the carpenter ||. 

* Malmfb. lib. 3. Roflii. t Vide Dr. Hen. Hift. Brit. vol. II. 

t See plates III. V. XVIII. andXIX. All p. 895 . 
the buildings rcprefented upon thefe plates § Malmlb. de Geft. Pont. lib. 2. 

are particularly defcribed in the Appendix, || Ingulf Hift. Croyland. 

where the account of the plates is given, 

and the MSS, mentioned from whence they 'phg 

are taken. 
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The roofs of palaces, cathedral churches, and large monafteries, as Coverings of 
well perhaps as thofe belonging to the houfes of the greateft nobility, ^building*!*' 
were covered either with lheets of lead, or fhingles, or elfe dates, 
which latter appear to be molt common in the ancient delineations; 
and, in general, the dates are cut rounding at the bottom, and laid 
-one over the other, fo that they fomewhat refemble the fcales of a 
fifb *. As the commoner fort of people could not purchafe fuch ex- 
penfive coverings, they were obliged to be content with thatch. 


CHAP. III. 

Art of War and Military Difcipline of the Anglo-Saxons, 

W E have already feen, in the preceding volume, the ancient Enquiry into 
habits of the Anglo-Saxon foldiers : we diall now make fome *" 

more particular enquiries into their methods of making war, and their Anglo Saxons, 
military arrangement in battle. But it may not be impertinent, in 
the fil'd: place, to examine the manner in which they, raided troops ; 
who were qualified to bear arms ; and who were the commanding offi¬ 
cers according to the law. 

Every one of thofe valiant followers of Hengift, and the other who 
Saxon chiefs, who fettled in Britain, upon their having iubdued the period. 1 
natives, received each his lhare of the conquered land, which became 
his own and foie property, and fubjedt to no kind of fervices whatever, 
but what the public fafety abfolutely required f. The fir ft and 
chief thing required of him was, that he fhould attend perfonally and 
afiift in the wars for the public defence; but if*he refufed to obey 
this requifite duty, he forfeited his eftate, and became an objedt of 
contempt: fo that in cafe of an invafion from the foreign enemy, or 
when the great council propofed any military expedition for the pub¬ 
lic emolument, every land-holder was obliged to obey the fummons, 
and advance to fave his country from the foe, or to promote its glory 
and wealth. 

Every freeman who was of an age capable of bearing arms, and had not ciergy and 
forfeited his privileges by any indifcretions, had a right to attend upon arms. ld t0 
the war, fo alfo might the Ceorls if their inclination lead them to fol- 

* See plate XVIIL the prefcnt volume of this Chronicle. Nor 

f Thelc fervices were then called TV/- were Lhe crown lands, or thofe belonging 
nodi f Ncajfitas, and were attending per- to the church exempted; 'but the clergy 
fonally in war for the public defence, and ulually performed this duty by fubftitutes, 
fortifying caltles, and places of defence, which were deemed fuificicnt, and thefe 
and repairing bridges. Spel. Remains, p. fubftitutes were generally the Ceorls that 
xo. See alfo the firft chapter of this part of farmed their lands. 
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Tow a military employment ; but they were not obliged by law to dp 
fo, unlefs upon fome extraordinary danger or emergency. The military 
life was looked upon as honourable, therefore all flaves were prohibited 
bearing arms, unlefs fome fudden or preffing occafion obliged the 
matter to arm them for the immediate defence of his own life or 
property*. In the days ofpagariifm, theAnglo-Saxon priefts were for¬ 
bidden to ride on horieback, or to bear arms f; and the Chrittian 
clergy were alio exempted from the performance of the. duties of mili¬ 
tary bufinefs, that they might the better attend to their religious of-, 
fices, and, indeed, in the latter times, they were forbidden to bear 
arms under fevere penalties. 

Angiolax^ns 6 All fuch as were qualified to bear arms in a family, were conttantly 
s x ° ns * led to the battle by the matter, or head of that family, and every ty- 
thing, (or ten families,) were conducted by the boriholder £, pr chief of 
that tything: the foldiers of every ten tythings, which formed a hun¬ 
dred, were led by the hundredary, or chief magiftrate of the hun¬ 
dred j and as feveral hundreds formed a trything, fo the foldiers of every 
hundred that compofed the trything were under the cOnduft of the try- 
thingman,. or head of the trything, and the members of as many try- 
things as formed a fliire, or county, were conduced by the alderman § 
of that county; and the alderman, and his followers, were under the 
condu< 5 tof the king, or, in his abfence, of his lieutenant |j. 
de*obliged* 1 to" That every landholder, and fuch of his family, as were able to bear 

be provided arms, might, upon all occafions, be ready to defend their country* 
wuh arms. j aws wer e m ade obliging them to be in conftant pofleflion of fuch 
arms as were necettary for them, and fuitable to their rank. They 
were, by the fame laws, ftriftly forbidden either to fell, lend, or 
pledge thofe arms, or even to alienate them from their heirs; alfo, 
that they might be* expert in the management of them when they 
were called upon to ferve their country, they had certain ttated times 
for the military exercife, which was done under the direction of the 
fuperioi: magiftrates; and once a year, generally about the month of 
May, a general review was made throughout every province, when each 
man was obliged to appear with his own proper arms, in order to pre¬ 
vent the public being impofed upon by fome lending their arms to. 
others, or the like impofitjons. 


* Wilkins Leg. Ang. Sax. 
f An inftance of this is given by Bede, 
who tells us, that Coifi, the pagan high 
prieft of Northumberland, was thought by 
the people to be mad when they faw him 
mounted on a horfe, with a fpear in his 
hand, like a fecular Thane; becaufe (adds 
he) they knew it was unlawful for a prieft 
to bear arms, or ride on horfeback, Bede 
lib. j-. c. 13. 


| The Boriholder, in his military capa¬ 
city, was called SfScunbman, or con• 

duEtor. 

§ This officer, in his military capacity, 
was called J)epetOga, ° r gtntral. 

II in Saxon called Cyningep J?olb* 
Vide page 181 of this vol. 
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Whenever the members- of the Hundred Court affembled together, ^nj fi p c e a n t ^’ its 
they met armed, and every one of them (as we before mentioned) £ni ca I0n ‘ 
touched the fpear of the hundredary, or chief magiftrate, declaring 
thereby their willingnefs to fight under his command *. Indeed, the 
lance, and other arms, were fuch a neceffary part of the drefs of an 
Anglo-Saxon nobleman, that he was fcarc.ely ever feen abroad without 
them, which well accounts for the various laws to prevent mifchief 
being done by carrying arms in a carelefs manner f. 

The far greater part of the Anglo-Saxon forces were compofed of The Angio- 
their infantry, the cavalry being chiefly thanes, and fuch great men a?!™",Inar¬ 
as could afford to purchafe horfes, and maintain them; although, on rangement. 
particular occafions, the Saxons may reafonably be thought to have 
varied the form of the arrangement of their armies j yet, in general, 
it is fuppofed that they drew up their infantry in the form of a wedge, 
whofe point fronted the enemy; and that the cavalry, on either fide, 
formed the wings, and afiifted the infantry in the onfet: nor was this a 
new method of arrangement, but the fame as had been pradtifed by 
their fore-fathers in Germany 5 and it was in this very form that Ha¬ 
rold the fecond drew up his army, when he fought that memorable 
battle againft William duke of Normandy at Haftings. At this period, 
the fuccefs of the battle depended folely on the fuperiority of the 
numbers,, or the perfonal valour and difcipline of the troops, and the 
good condudt of the leaders. We have, in a very ancient author, a 
fhort, but curious defcription of the famous battle of Brunanburh, where 
iRthelftan overthrew the joint forces of Conftantine king of Scotland, 

Anlaf, the fon of Sithric, and the king of Cumberland. The con¬ 
federate army came down before break of day, intending to attack 
the camp of iEthelftan, and fell upon a party of foldiers belonging to 
the retinue of a bifhop, who had pitched his tent there the preceding 
night, about a m*ile diffant from the king’s army; the foldiers of the 
bifliop, not expecting any fuch affault, made what refiftance they could, 
but in vain, for being oppreffed by the number of their enemies, they 
were finally overthrown with great flaughter. The main army where 
Asthelftan- was prefent, being in the mean time alarmed by the noife 
winch the fkirmifh with the bilhops troops had occafioned, were in- 
ftantly drawn up in order of battle, and by break of day came down 
upon Anlaf, whofe army over-wearied with the flaughter they had 
already made, was thrown into fome diforder. As th el flan led one body 
of the army in perfon, which was compofed chiefly of the Weft Saxons, 
the other body he committed to the charge of his chancellor Turketull, 
which was made up of Mercians and Londoners.' Againft the king' 

* Wilkins Leg. Ang. Sax. for this rea- 'Touch of Weapon:, 
fon thefe meetings are fometimes known f Ibid, 
ly the name of peapun tace,or the 
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Many battles 
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•Saxons. 
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■ fought Anlaf, wkh his alliftants, and opposed '"’by 

. Conftantke, with .the Sqottifh aririy. .^T-hd.^l$®e i^gaoi; by fhoweiis 
of miflive weapons, ras darts and javelins, but; Joan after'both ar-* 
mies doled; the engagement was long and terrible, neither party 
giving way for a confiderable time *, until the chancellor Turketull,.,* 
with fome few Londoners of great yalour, being joined by a captain &f 
undaunted courage named Singin, whp led the Worceflerfhire men, 
broke into the main body of their enemies, making Way firft through 
the Pifts and Orkeners H and then thro' the Cambrians and the Scots, 
and at lalt reached the place where Conftantine, the king of the 
Scats, was fighting. Turketull unhorfed him, and ufed all means to 
take him alive; but he being well defended by the Scotch^ Turketull 
would have been overcome, had he not been immediately affifted by 
Singin his faithful fecond, who, at the fame time, flew Conftantine. 
The rumour of this difafter being carried to Anlaf, he, with the re¬ 
mainder of his. army left the field, and fled away with theutmoflpreci- 
pitation, but not without great lofs. 

The Danes and other northern nations began the battle with loud 
fongs, and continual Ihoutings, and this cuftom without doubt pre¬ 
vailed among!! our Anglo-Saxon anceflors at the battle of Haftings, 
in which William Duke of Normandy obtained the conquefl over 
Harold. The Normans began the onfet with finging aloud the fongs of 
Rowland 

The Anglo-Saxons were well verfed in the art of war, for the number 
of battles they fought from the time of their arrival, to the Norman 
conquefl, is almoft incredible. Ailfred himfelf, in the firfl year of his ac- 
cefiion to the throne, is faid to have fought no lefs than feven pitched 
battles, befides many fkirmifhes'againfl the Danes §. What increafed the 
mifery ofthofe unhappy times was, the infatiable cruelty of the con¬ 
quering armies, who, not contented with the overthrow of fuch as 
oppofed them in battle, would frequently deflroy the weak and defence- 
lefs women, children and Haves. 

The fimplicity of the habit of the Saxon foldiers, as already men¬ 
tioned jj, was towards the latter end of the monarchy in fome meafure 
broken through. In the more early delineations, we cannot find that 
they wore the lcafl kind of defenfive armour upon their bodies, their 
whole confidence being placed in the fmall Jhield they bore upon their 
jeft arms; foon after, we find the fhield gradually growing larger, and 

# The words of Ingulfus are—ceflanti- f Jam Orcadenfium ac Piftorum globos 

bus citd ferentariis armis, pede pes, & cuf- percranfierat, filvamque jaculorum & teior- 
pide cufpis, umboquc umbone pellebatur. um quae thorace fidelifiima fufHaverat. Ibid. 
Cxfi multi mortales, confufaque cadavcra J Malm/b. lib. 3. cap. 1. 
regum& pauperum corruebant. IngulfHift. § All'erius vit. Ailfredi. 

Cray land. || .Vide vol I. p. 318. 
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the foldiers appear with helmets upon their heads, and their form fuch 
as has been-already defcribed. In the reign of king jEthelftan, 
the chieftains of the army wore a breaft-plate *, yet it is highly pro¬ 
bable that this armour, as well as fome which in the Saxon delinea¬ 
tions appear like coats, of mail,, and cover , the whole trunk of the 
body,, were not in general ufe, but only worn by the nobility, and 
fuch great men as could afford to purchafe them f. 

During the reign of Cnut, and the fucceeding Danilh kings, the Armour of lhe 
armour was greatly improved, the fbldiers then began to wear compleat anes ° 
fuits, which, from its appearance in the ancient manufcript delinea¬ 
tions, appears to have been co'mpofed of leather, overlaid with a 
kind of net-work of ftrong wire, yet fo contrived, as to render it plia¬ 
ble at the joints ;. and this armour not only covered the trunk of the 
body, bu t the arms, the legs, and the feet of the wearer, leaving only 
part of his hands, bare,: that- he might the better grafp his fpear, his 
fword or his Ihield. Befides this compleat fuit of armour, the helmet 
alfo at this period underwent great improvement, for it feems not only 
to be made of iron or brafs, but is alfo made high above the head, 
the better tofuftainthe fhock of a violent blow; befides, a piece of 
iron, or other metal whereof the helmet was compofed, was fo con¬ 
trived as to come down ftraight.over the nofe, in order to prevent the 
face receiving any injury from a crofs cut of the enemies fword J. - 

And this fort of armour, feems to have become very common at the Su!tg ofarmour 
time of the Norman conqueft, from the numbers of figures fo cloathed become com- 
in the famous tapeftry of Bayeux §. With regard to the cavalry of mon ' 
the Anglo-Saxons, although in-fome delineations they are feen riding 
on horfes without either cruppers or ftirrups, we muft by no means 
conclude, that, they knew not. the ufe of thole neceflary accoutre¬ 
ments ; for in feveral Anglo-Saxon manufcripts, of very early 
date, we find the horfemen well provided with both thefe particu- 


* Irigulph in. his hiftory of Croyland, 
In the account of the battle of Brunanburh, 
informs us, that TurketUll wore a breaft- 
plate, fee note + page 214 of this vol. 

f Two figures habited In armour like 
coats of mail are given from a Sax. MS. 
in the work before quoted, entitled 
JJojlba Anjelcynnan, or the Man¬ 
ners and Cuftoms of the Engliih, vol. I. 
plate IV. fig. 6,7, and on the fame plate, 
is a very curious armour, worn by a king 
who is fuppofed to be fighting at the head 
of his troops. See the defeription of them 
in the fame book, page 29, 30. 


J See thefe foldifrs reprefented from an 
Anglo-Dani/h MS. plate IV. of this vo¬ 
lume. 

§This celebrated tapeftry which is yet 
preferved in the cathedral church of Bay¬ 
eux in Normandy, is faid to have been the 
work of Matilda, wife to William the 
Conqueror, and reprefents in needle-work, 
the hiftory Of the conqueft of England by 
William, and ends with the death of Har¬ 
old, at tlie battle df Hastings. Vide Mont- 
faucon’s MonarchicFrancoife, tom. 1 & 2. 
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Iars * * * § . The Saxon fpurs have no rowel, but only a lharp; point j in 
other particulars, they do not differ much in ihape or fize from .thofe 
ufed in the prefent day f. 

Tentj, & fl&nd- The encampments of the Saxons having already been mentioned, 
the Angio- ° and the form of their tents, as they appear -in ancient delineations ;£, 
Saxons. any further defcription of them here would therefore be unnecef- 
faryj the offenfive arms of the Anglo-Saxons, were large fwords, 
and long fpears, to thefe the Danes added the battle-axe §. Every 
different body of troops that compofed the Anglo-Saxon army, 
had their feveral ftandards, which in form were not' widely different 
from thofe ufed by the cavalry at prefent ||; thefe ftandards had 
various figures wrought or embroidered upon them, and were highly 
efteemed, efpeciaily in the days of Paganifm. The Danes in particular, 
had one, (in which they placed a fuperftitious faith) richly embroi¬ 
dered, having upon it the figure of a-raven, and was faid to have been 
the work of the three daughters of Lothbroc, the lifters of Hinguar 
and Hubba, which ftandard was taken from them when their army was 
overcome, and their chieftain, Hubba, flain by the men of Devonfhire, 
A. D. 878. Some of our ancient Anglo-Saxon kings had ftandards 
-born before them, as they rode from place to place throughout their 
.territories, even in time of peace f, andfometimes the military ftand¬ 
ard of a king was after his death laid carefully upon his tomb **, 


CHAP. IV. 


State of Agriculture amongfi the Anglo-Saxons^ after the Union tf the 
Heptarchy. 

Agriculture TTf T E have already corifidered the ftate of agriculture amongft the 
aegieaed, and y y Anglo-Saxons, during the Heptarchy, fo that the lefs remains 
’’ to be faid in the prefent chapter. At that time we faw how very low 

the rent of farms were, from whence it may be reafonably concluded, 
that agriculture was not in a very flourifhing Hate, and the dreadful 


* See vol I. of the J}Opba Kngel- 
cynnan above-quoted, plate IV. fjg. 1. 
plate XI. fig. 2. plate XVII. fig. 6. 

f See one of thefe Ipurs delineated, 
plate XVII. of this volume. 

t See plate XI. of the firft volume of 
.this Chronicle. 

§ This weapon was frequently not unlike 

a common ax, only longer and fmaller; 
fometimcs it was double-edged, then it was 
Ttyled by the hiftorians th ftbiptnnis, and at 


the battle ofHaftings, the front foldiers of 
Harolds army were armed with thefe axes, 
as Malmlbury has allured us. Malmlb. 
lib. 3. See various forts of thefe double- 
edged axes in-the work above quoted of 
the Manners and Cuftoms of the Englilh, 
vol.-I. plate XXH. 

|| See their form plate XVII. of this 
volume. 

^ Bede Ecc. Hift. lib. 2. cap. 16. 

** Ibid. lib. 3. cap. 11. 
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troubles and calamities that followed, from the frequent invafion of the 
Danes in the fucceeding times of the monarchy, and which kept the 
chief landholders almoft continually undet arms for the defence of the 
country, mult greatly have impeded the making any very material im¬ 
provements in this ufeful art. This negledb of agriculture was un¬ 
doubtedly the great occafion of the famines that fucceeded unfruitful 
years; for fo little attention could be paid to the cultivation of land, 
that they feemed only to have taken care to fow as much as might fuf- 
fice for the fucceeding feafon, without any intention of procuring a 
referve in cafe of neceflity, fo that when an unfavourable feafon de- 
Uroyed their crops, or when they were trampled down by their ene¬ 
mies, which was frequently the cafe, the miferies that enfued for want 
of provifions were truly dreadful j thus, in the year 1043, a quarter of 
wheat was fold for fixty Saxon pennies *, which exorbitant price muft 
have greatly diftreffed not orffy the poor, but even thole of a middling 
rank ; and this was the cairn*, together with the fcarcity of money, that 
the purchafe of land at this period was fo remarkably low; for at or 
near Ely, about the reign of king Eadger the Peaceable, an acre of 
the bell: land, upon an average, was valued at only fixteen Saxon pen¬ 
nies f, but, perhaps, as the Eafl-Angles was one of the parts of 
England that fufFered molt from the Danes, and was at this very time 
partly pofTefTed by that rude people, this price ought not to be con¬ 
sidered as the average rate of land throughout the kingdom, efpecially 
in Weffex, where the outrages of the Danes had not been fo fharply 
felt. About the fame time, and at the fame part of the kingdom, the 
price of a fheep was one Saxon Ihilling, and of a good horfe, ten 
Shillings of the fame money: thus we fee, that four fheep would 
purchafe one acre of the beft land, and one horfe three acres 4. 

The great fcarcity of provifions, and the various neceflaries of life'Scarcity of prc« 
which frequently afflidled the Saxons during the prefent period, is con- vlil0ns * 
fidered by feveral authors as a flrong proof of a fcanty population; 
and indeed fuch arguments feem to carry great weight with them. The 
general prices of provifions at this time were undoubtedly often 
changed, according to the produce of the feafon, and affedted by 
many other various accidents. In the reign of yEthelflan, a good ram 
is faid to have been worth four-pence §., and in -the Jaws of vEchelred 
the Unready, who reigned from A. D. 979, to A. D. iot6, the 
prices to be paid for the following animals were afcertained, if they 

* Sixty Saxon pennies was equal in various eftimates recorded in the Ancient 
weight of filver, to about 15 or 16 of our Hiftory of Ely Church, publiflied by J. 

{hillings, and were equal in value to feven Gale. Hift. Jfrit. XV. Script. Sec. t. 1. 
or eight pounds of our money. p. 477, &c. 

f Equal to four or five Ihillings of our J ibid, 
money; here we may add that the above § Leges JSthclftfini, 

.average price of land is taken from the 

Yol. II. F f 
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weredeftroyed by any one ; and it is with the greateft reafon that we ‘ 
may conclude them to, be the average price by which thofe animals 
might be purchafed at market; they are as follows. For a horfe 
thirty Saxon fhillings * j a: mare or colt twenty fhillings f; a wild 
boar, twelve, fhillings J; an ox, fix fhillings §; a cow at four and 
twenty pence ||; a fwine, eight pence a fheepj one fhilling**; 
a goat, two-pence ff. 

The art of We have fufficient evidence that gardens were cultivated at this 
gardening. period, and that the art of planting fruit-trees, and ingrafting them, 
was alfo well underftood, but more particularly among# the monks 
• who were very affiduous in their rural labours. Their gardens, were 
not only flocked with fiieh fort of herbs-and trees as were ufeful, but 
. ornament and pleafure was frequently confidered and thefe,, as well 
as their orchards, were diipofed in fuch manner as to afford amufement to. 
the mind, as well as food for the fupport of the body. In what 
, manner their gardens or orchards were laid "out, or their rules for- 

planting, with variety of other particulars relative to them, are riot to 
be difeovered at this diftance of time, not only from the filence of 
ancient hiftorians upon thefe heads, but alfo., becaufe nothing of the 
fort capable of giving any fatisfadlion can be derived from the manu- 
feript delineations. 

Inftrument* of Though agriculture was neglefted at this period, yet in the de- 
L U h:fve d been env ^ neat i 0 ^ s °f the more modern Anglo-Saxon artifts, fome improvements 
improved. were made in the inftruraents of hufbandry. The plough in particular 
had a fecond handle added to it, which mull have made it.more con¬ 
venient and' ufeful. The form and nature of their other implements 
of hufbandry, as feythes, rakes, fickles* carts, &c..wili be far better 
underflood,., by being reprefented to the eye as given by the. Saxons 
themfelves, than by the. moft elaborate, defeription §§. 


* Equal in fterling money to il. 15s. 2d. 

+ Equal to il. 3s. jd. fterling. 

j. Fourteen lhjlljngs and one penny, 
fterling. 

§ Seven fhillings and. one halfpenny* § 
Sterling. 

|| Five and fix-pence,-fterling. 

qy Qne fhillrng and ten-pence halfpenny, 
fterling. 

■** One fhilling and two pence, fterling'. 

•f-f Five-pence halfpenny, fterling. Vide 
leges iEthelredi, apud Wilkins et Lam- 
hard. 

tt The author of the Ancient Hiftory of 
Ely cathedral informs us, that Brithnod, 
fjrft abbot there, was very fkilful in the 
art of planting, and gardening.; and to 


make the place.more beautiful, he. fur- 
rounded it with plantations, and laid out a 
very extenfive garden, with an orchard, 
filled with a vail variety of flirubs and 
fruit-trees, which being fkilfully managed 
and engrafted, in a few years grew up. to 
fuch perfection, that at a diftance the Or¬ 
chard, looked like a wood loaded with 
abundance of excellent fruit, which made 
no little addition to the beauty and agreea- 
blenefs of the place. . Hift. Elien. a T. . 
Gale Eddit. 

§§ See the. moft material inftruments of 
hufbandry reprefented upon plate V. of this 
volume ; for a more particular account, 
fee the. Appendix, 

u 
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It is Jlmoft certain that at this period, there were water-mills in mhis in Ens- 
Ehgland, as may appear from a prodigious number of charters, where- land * 
in mills are mentioned as ftanding near to rivers and bridges. Thefe 
low fituations would have been very inconvenient for windmills, which 
however feem alfo to have been known to the Anglo-Saxons, and 
fometimes are mentioned in the charters, but not fo frequently as the 
former, which is a good argument that they were not fo common. 

The form and conftrudion of thefe ancient watermills would be ef- 
teemed a very curious acquifition, ’ but unhappily no fuch thing can be 
traced from their delineations, or any defcription be found in the an¬ 
cient hiftarians, fo that nothing fatisfadory can be faid upon that head. 


CHAP. V. 

Navigation and Commerce of the Anglo-Saxons, from the Accejfion of Egbert 
to the Norman Conqueft. 

T O thofe obftrudions or reftraints upon a free trade mentioned in Repaint on 
the former volume, the following, and perhaps not one of the trade 
leaft, may be added, namely, the granting to the king a certain portion 
of the price of all commodities bought or fold within his dominions, 
if that price amounted to more than twenty-pence, and this was one of 
the chief reafons that all bargains'of fale above that value were ordered 
to be made within the gates of a town, and in the prefence of the fherifF 
or portgrieve, whofe office it was to colled this duty, which continued 
to be exaded to the end of the prefent period *. 

If fuch laws as thofe above referred to, are to be confidered as Origin of mar* 
effential obflrudions to commerce, the following inftitutions were kct *‘ 
certainly well calculated to promote and encourage an internal trade, 
namely weekly markets, and anniverfary fairs. In the early days 
of Chriftianity, amongfb the Anglo-Saxons, weekly markets were 
generally appointed to be held on a Sunday, that the people might 
have convenient opportunity of purchafing what they wanted, at the 
fame time they affembled together to perform religious worihip ; but 
id was foon found that this mixture of religious and fecular affairs 
was produdive of great irregularities, and hurtful to the true caufe 
of religion itfelf. To reform thefe proceedings, many laws were 

* In Domefday book, it appears that a feller, anil the other half by the buyer ; 

•certain portion of every thing bought or and particularly four-pence was to be paid 
fold in the borough of Lewis, in Sn/Tex, was him for every man fold within the borough, 
ito be,paid to theportrieve, one hajf by the Scriptores Brit, apud Gale, p. 762. 
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made to prevent the holding weekly markets upon the Sunday as 
had been ufual, but it was fome time before the cuftom could be 
entirely abolifhed, as may appear from the frequent repetition of thefe 
laws, and the feverity of the fines which- at lall: extended fo far as not only 
to exaft a certain muhft, but further ordered that all the. goods- ex- 
pofed to fale upon the Sunday, lhould alfo be forfeited * •, and at. the 
fame time the market day was changed from Sunday to Saturday, fo 
that all fuch as lived at a diftance, and had ooeafion to come to the 
market,, might alfo attend divine fervice the day following, if they 
were fo inclined ; and this was a matter of great confequence to them, 
when we confider how few churches.there were in England at this time, 
and the great diftance they ftood at from each other. 

Origin of fairs. The yearly fairs were alfo appointed to be held near fome cathedral 
church or monaftery, upon the anniverfary of the faint to whom fqch 
church or monaftery was. dedicated j the-firft'inftitution of thefe meet¬ 
ings was for a religious purpofe, and it was then ufual for the people 
from, the neighbouring villages to aflemble the evening preceding the 
faints-day, to go into the church to watch and pray, during the night f ; 
but, as the concourfe of people gradually increafed, petty merchants 
and pedlars who had goods to difpofe of, attended alfo to vend them 
amongft the multitude, fo that by degrees thofe religious meetings 
were broke in upon by affairs of'a feculat nature, and at,laft'became 
meer feenes of licentioufnefs and debauchery’, which, being offenfive 
to the clergy, all nodurnal 'attendance was forbidden, and the people 
appointed to meet in the day-time, when a regular fair was held, to 
which were wont to repair not only the people of the village, in which 
the church or. monaftery ftood, but others from neighbouring parifhes, 
amounting to a prodigious number, efpecially if the faint was held in 
great repute and veneration. If the faint’s day happened tp fall'-durihg 
the time ofliarveft, that the people might not be induced to leave their 
neceffary labours, the fair was ordered to be held on the following Sun¬ 
day. The abufe of this cuftom, however foon became offenfive to die 
clergy, who failed not to preach feverely againft thefe affemblies on 
the fabbath-day, but notwithftanding all their endeavours, they were 
not entirely abolifhed, till a confuforable time after the end of the 
Saxon monarchy . 


* Spelman’s Concil. Brit. vol. I. p. 377. 
404. 450. et alia. 

f Arid hence ’thefe no&urnal meetings 
were called ’wake.’, from the people’s watch¬ 
ing or waking, and the name continued to 
be given to the meetings by day, after the 
original cuftom of waking was. laid aftde. 


See a work entitled pbpbz Angel- 
cynnnan, or the Manners and Cuftoms 
of the Englifh. Vol. JI. pag. 98, and 

,ms- Manners and Cuftoms of 
the Engliih, as above,. 
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The union of the Heptarchy mud certainly be confidered as a cir- Commerce re¬ 
dundance highly favourable to the internal trade of the nation, fince king 

an end was thereby put to the continual wars and difputes that fub- 
fifted between the two feveral hates, and this advantage would un¬ 
doubtedly have been productive of happy confequences, had it not 
been overbalanced by the obdrndtion put upon their foreign trade by 
the cruel and frequent invafions of the Danes, who, in a few years, 
made themfelves mailers of the fea, and plundered every merchantfhip 
that fell in their hands. We may readily.fuppofe, that Egbert himfelf 
but more efpecially his three elded fons, could not but be thoroughly 
fenfible of the misfortunes they laboured under in not having a fleet 
diffidently powerful to defend their coalls, and protedt the foreign 
trade; but then the vail difficulty of railing fuch a fleet ought to be 
confidered. At this time the navy itfelf was fallen into decay, and few 
mariners were to be procured fldllful enough to work the fhips in cafe 
they had been in poffeffion of them. Yet, amidft all thefe manifed 
difad vantages, iElfred the Great, the bell of all our Anglo-Saxons 
kings, formed the defign, foon after his acceffion to the throne, of 
putting the Anglo-Saxons in the way of difputing with the Danes the 
maflerlhip of the fea, where they had long reigned, invincible. 

We may ealily be convinced or the low date, of the navy when Ml- >m- 
fred fir-d formed this defign, for in the fpace of four years, he could not pro ' es t,ie 
get together anymore than five or fix fmall veffels, with which he put to 
fea in perfon, A. D. 875, and overcame feven of the Danifh Ihips, taking 
one, and chafing the red away *; but the troubles that fucceeded upon 
the back of this vi&ory were fo numerous, that this great prince was 
obliged for a time to neglecd the maritime affairs, and pay. all-his at¬ 
tention to the defence of the kingdom by land ; but after the judly 
famous victory which he obtained over the Danes of Etheldune, A. D. 

878, he purfued his favourite fcheme with redoubled affiduity, and 
having perfuaded the conquered. Danes to embrace Chridianity, he af- 
figned them, lands in., the kingdom of the Ead Angles, and made it 
their intered to defend that country they formerly came to plunder. 

Affided by them, who had many Ihips, and were excellent mariners, he 
fitted out a very powerful fleet, with which he. encountered the other 
Danifh fleets, with various fuccefs. At this time, many of his own 
natural fubjedls, under the inftrudtions of the confederate Danes, ac¬ 
quired fltili in the art of navigating fhips of warf v 

Nor did this great monarch dop here: he alfo invited foreign failors Sei port towns 
into his fervice, whom he rewarded very bountifully, and gave every repiured ' 
other poffible encouragement to navigation and.commerce. Thus,, in 
a few years, he raifed a navy fufficiently potent to guard the fea coads, 
and protedt the foreign trade: he alfo repaired the fea port towns, and 


* Chron. Sax. Affer, &c» 


•f Affer. vit. Ailfrcdi. 
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■ particularly London, which had long been the famous refort for mer¬ 
chants: befides this, he' introduced new manufactures, and furnifhed 
many things for exportation. 

ship* made on The jfhips ufed by the Anglo-Saxons, at this period, were called 
a new eonftruc- or CO g Sj and they were clumfily built, being low, lhort and 
: broad, which made them very hard to work, and flow failors. Thefe 
difadvantages Alfred took into conlideration, and caufed others, A. D. 
■897, to be built upon a different conftnntion, according to an inven¬ 
tion of his own. Thefe new veffels were twice as long as the keels, 
and much higher, which not only made . them more beautiful in ap¬ 
pearance, but alfo much more commodious for either war or com¬ 
merce; for they failed much fwifter, and, at the fame time, their 
motion in the water was more fteady and certain. Some of thefe 
veffels had fixty oars, and feme more, fo that they could not be 
very fmall *, 

Foreign faiiors When Alfred had thus prudently fecured the fea coafts of his king- 
epcomaged. dom, and afforded fuch protection to foreign trade, he then proceeded 
.to give great encouragement to fuch foreigners as were in his fervice, 
and alfo to His own fubjeCts to undertake voyages, and to make difco- 
veries both north and fouth. 

Ochrer’s voyage One of thefe voyages was undertaken by Ochter, a Norwegian. He 
to the north, afterwards related his fticcefs to king dElfred, who took the pains to tran- 
fcribe it from his own mouth f. Ochter herein gives an account of his 
failing from his own country, which was North of all. the Normans, and 
proceeded beyond where the whale fifheries were accuftomed to go. 
He alfo relates his touching upon the coafts of the Finnans and the 
Rearms, and his ending his voyage at the mouth of a great river, with 
variety of particulars extremely curious, though foreign from the pre¬ 
dent fubjedt. The river, where Ochter finiftied his voyage, is thought 
•to be the fame with the Dwina, upon whpfe banks the city of Arch¬ 
angel was long afterwards built. TheBearms were the inhabitants of 
the country anciently known by the name of Beormland, and probably 
lay upon the eaftern banks of the Dwina. Hence we may fee, that, 
even at this early period, when the art of navigation was fo very im¬ 
perfect, iElfred had acquired a greater knowledge of the north¬ 
ern feas and land than any Englilhman for more than 650 years after 
his death £. 

►Wn-ifftah’s voy- Another voyage was undertaken in the life time of king iElfred by 
tot h eN o rth one Wulfftan, an Anglo-Saxon, who, at the defire of that prince, fet 

* Chron. Sax. fub ann. 897. J Capt. Richard Chancellor was the fir/ 1 : 

+ This voyage is preferved in the Cot- European navigator who difcovered the 
ton Library, and it was firft publi/hed with White Sea and therivcr Dwina,A.D. 1553, 
a Latin verfion at the end of Walker’s from the time of Alfred. Anderfon’s 
'Latin translation ofSpehnan. Vit. .AEl- Hill, of .Commerce, vol. j. p. 386. 
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£ail from Slefwic in order to explore the coafts of the Baltic, with the 
countries that are bordering upon that fea *. He made a difcovery of 
Langaland, Zealand, Falfter and Sconen, all countries belonging to 
Denmark. From thence he failed to Bergendaland f> which had a 
king of its own and from thence to Blekinga,.. Meora i, Ocland, and 
Gothland on the left, which belonged to the Sweons § •, and afterwards 
coafted about Weonadland ||,. making many curious obfervaticvns con¬ 
cerning the countries, the rivers, the people, and their manners. 

Whether the delign of Alfred, in promoting thefe difcoveries of the 
northern countries, was purely commercial, or whether he might have 
meditated any military expedition into thofe ports, cannot, at this dif- 
tance of time, be difcovered. 

JElfred was equally as alliduous in opening a communication with Sigheim's voy- ■ 
the fouthern world as he Ixad been in-his difcoveries towards the north. a£e co lnJw * * § 
He kept a correspondence with Abel, patriarch of Jerufalem, and, 
through his means, might likely receive information of various impor¬ 
tant particulars. He alfo fent one Sighelm, an Anglo-Saxon pried, , 
with relief to the Chriftians, who were fettled at St. Thomas’s at Me- 
leapour on the Coromandel coaft in hither India, which voyage Sighelm 
performed, and returning.back, brought with him a quantity of jewels 
of a new kind, and fuch as had never before been feen in England f. 

“We are certain, befides, that Alfred was pofiefled of great quantities 
of the mod precious productions of the ead, which is a driking proof 
of a large and fiourilhing trade**. 

After the deceafe of iElfred, the former part of the-reign of his fon state of ends 
Edward was taken up by the didurbances of the rebellious Danes, who , 

Broke from their allegiance, and. harrafied the kingdom. Plowever, /Etheuian. 
he not only fecured his dominions by land, by ereftirfg drong cadles, 
and places of defence, by which means the enemies were at lad re¬ 
duced, but carefully kept an hundred fliips at fea to proteCt the trade 
and guard the coads ff. jEtheldan, his fon, who fucceeded him, 

A. D. 925, took dill more pains to increafe the fleet, and made 
trade a road to honour: for, by one of his laws, he decreed, that if 
any mariner or merchant fo profpered as to make three voyages over 
the high feas in a Ihip and cargo of his own, he Ihould thenceforth be 

* A Ihort journal of this voyage is alfo days many of thefe jewels were to be feen 
extant, taken down, as it is faid, by king amorigft the treafurcs of the church of 
Alfred, from the voyager’s own deferip- Sherborne, of which Sighelm was made 
tion. Vita ALIfredi Mag. Appendix, p. bifliop upon his return from India. Malm. 

207. de geft. Pontiff. Angl. lib. 2. 

f Perhaps Bornholm . ** Afferius tells us, that king Ailfred 

j Perhaps Morhy. one morning gave him a fine fitk robe, and 

§ Swedes. as much franfcinccnce, (incenfej as a man 

|| This is the name he gave to the whole could carry. Affcr. Vit. AElfrcdi. 
coaft of Germany walhed by the Baltic. ff Chron. Sax. &c. 

ff Malmibury informs us, that in his 
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-advanced to the dignity of a thane, and entitled to the fame pri¬ 
vileges *; and, alfo, the further to facilitate and encourage commerce, 
he eftablifhed mints in fuch large towns as enjoyed any confiderable 
foreign trade. The principal of thefe towns were the following: Lon¬ 
don, Canterbury, Winchefter, Rochefter, Exeter, Lewis, Haftings, 
Chichefter, Southampton, Wareham, and Shaftefbury f. By thefe, 
and other prudent means, the fiate of trade was confiderably improved 
during the. reign Tof this prince. 

state of com- From the .time of the deceafe of fEthelftan to the acoeflion of Ead- 

Z'ZtTol S ar 5 nothing material-relative to commerce appears to have been done; 

Eadgar. but the fpirit.of trade, however, continued to increafe, fo that Eadgar 
was enabled to make a more powerful appearance at fea than any one 
of his predeceffors j but, it is probable, not fo great as the monkifh 
authors would have us believe, who talk ofhis having no lefs than three 
.thoufand fix hundred, or four thoufand fail of Chips, an incredible 
•number' to-have been fo foon colledled together after the deplorable 
ftate the navy was in, not fo much as a century before J. In fhort, it 
appears that Eadgar, being a great favourite with the monks, they 
took all occafions of augmenting his grandeur j but thus much may 
with certainty be depended upon, that he had not only a very large 
fleet, but alfo .that he kept them in excellent order, and caufed them 
to be fo properly flationed as to guard the fea coafls from all furprife, 
and effe&ually proteft the trade. In order-to facilitate commerce, he 
caufed an excellent law to be made, that all the money, coined in the 
kingdom, Ihould be of one kind, which fhould not be refufed in pay¬ 
ments j and alfo that the meafures ufed at Winchefter Ihould be the 
ftandards of all the meafures ufed throughput his dominions. If thefe 
laws were beneficial to commerce, the following may perhaps feem to 
lay it under fome reftraint, one of which was, that in all large towns, 
twenty thtee honeft men Ihould be chofen, and in all fmaller towns, 
twelve, to be witnefles to all bargains made in the famq-town, and that 
no man Ihould buy or fell, any .thing, but before two or more fworn 
witnefles. Another law enadfcs, that when a member of a tything 
went to a diftant market, he‘Ihould before he fet out acquaint the 
tything-man, or borfholder, .what.he intended to buy or fell,, and alfo 


'* Wilkins Leg. Sax. p. 71. 
f Leges ^itheTltani, cap. 14.. 

X From this prodigious number- of (hips 
faid to have been in the navy, fome au¬ 
thors have been led to think that the trarif- 
cribers of the ancient records may, by fome 
miftake or other, have added a cypher to 
the original number, and by that means 
made it ten times as great as it really was. 
If the number of {hips was only 3000, fuch 
.j£i fleet would on a moderate computation, 


Tequire no fewer than 300,000 failors 
to navigate it, which muft have far ex¬ 
ceeded the number of mariners then in the 
kingdom j and to favour the above fuppo- 
fition of a cypher being added, we may 
refer to the authority of Thorn, the an¬ 
cient hiftorian of Canterbury, who makes 
the number only 300, which is a great 
many, and {hews how much they were in- 
creafed from 100, the full compliment dur¬ 
ing the reign-of Edward the Elder. 

when 
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when he returned, declare to him what he had bought or fold; thefe 
laws, though good in themfelves, muft certainly have been very trouble- 
fome in the execution *. - 

In the reign ofAEthelred the fecond, commonly called the Unready, state of trade 
rhe maritime affairs were fo much neglected, that the Danes began of 

afrefh to commit their ufual depredations, fo that for the want of a' 
proper and well-managed fleet to protect the fea-coafts, the foreign 
trade was greatly hurt. But, afterwards, in the year 1008, when the 
deluded people began to fee 'the error in leaving their fea-coafts un¬ 
guarded, a law was made, commanding the proprietors of every 310 
hydes of land, to furnilh one fhip for the royal navy, and in confe- 
quence of this order, a fleet of (hips was railed, amounting to 800 
fail f, which is a certain proof that the mariners and merchants, not- 
withftanding the great diftrefs of the nation, had not abandoned it or 
negledred the foreign trade, for without their afliftance it would have 
been impoflible to have colle&ed fo large a fleet together in fo fmall a 
time, and to have manned them as they ought to be £. 

Several good laws were made in the reign of Ethelred, as well for the ^ w r s a J c ch ' lrc 
-fecurity'of the effects, as the perfons of merchants, when by contrary ° !ra c ‘ 
winds they were obliged to put into Englifh harbours, or were wrecked 
upon the coafts, which is a fofficient proof of the encouragement given 
•to foreign commerce, and from the laws made in the wittenagemot, 
held at Wantage (in which amongll other things the rates of cuftoms 
to be paid on the importation of various goods at the wharf of Beilins 
gate, at London are afcertained) it appears that a fociety of German 
merchants refided at London, called Emperor’s men, who paid to the 
king twice a year (viz. at Chriftmas and Eafter) for his prote6lion, two 
pieces of grey cloth, one piece of brown cloth, ten pounds of pepper, 
five pair of gloves, and two calks of wine 

After the acceflion of'king Cnut to the throne of England, (which stare of trade 
put a final flop to die cruel wars that had fo long fubfifted between the^ r ^ tl ^ i s n 
Danes and the,Englifh;) trade began again to flourifh, and fuch was the ns ° 
repute of that prince, and the tranquility p f the times, that he found 
it neceflary to keep only forty fhips at fea to protect the trade and 
guard the fea coafts, and this number was alfo foon after reduced to 
fixteen. He had fuch influence with foreign princes, that he obtained 
of them feveral privileges for the encouragement of his trading fub- 

* Wilkins Leg. Sax. Reg. iEdgari. company fo well known afterwards by the 

t Chron. Sax. fub. an. 1008. name of Merchants of the Steelyard. Vide 

j Leges JEthelredi apud Bromton. Dr. Hen. Hifc. Brit. 

Thefe merchants were probably the fame 

G g jeas; 
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jedts *. Under thefe favourable aufpices,-' trade; flourifhed fo greatly, 
chat the merchants of London acquired a much greater influence in 
public concerns than they had been formerly known to pofiefs, for it 
plainly appears, that they had a great hand in placing Harold,, the fon 
of Cnut upon his father’s throne, being prefent, and aflifting at the 
wittenagemot, convened at Oxford for that purpofe f. 
state of trade The fixteen Ihips that Cnut-had kept at fea for the protedtion of the 
Coaqueft. Qrinan Qoafts, during his reign, were fupported at a moderate expence j but 
his fucceflfor, Harold, raifed the wages of the failors, giving to. every 
common man, eight mancuflfes and to every commander, twelve 
mancufles yearly, out of which they were to provide themfelves with 
every neceflary, this it is certain, at that time, muft have been con- 
fidered as a very liberal allowance. But Hardicnut, who fucceeded 
Harold, raifed the number of (hips to fixty, and gave the fame wages 
to all the mariners as his predeceffor had done ; the payment of which 
occafioned fo fevere a tax to be levied upon the people, as became the 
fubjedt not only of great murmuring, but of fome tumult § ; from this 
period to the death of Harold the fecond, A. D. 1066, the naval 
power and commerce of the kingdom gradually encreafed, and was, 
upon the arrival of the duke of Normandy, in a very flourifhing ftate. 
It is true indeed, that it is impoffible to make any certain guefs at the 
number of fliips. in England at this period, or of their, general fize,, 
but, with regard to the number, we may be well ajffured that it 
was greatly increafed, and alfo that many of them were large and 
commodious. 

Saxon fliip$ e The form of the Anglo-Saxon ihips, according to- their ap- 
cpnfidered. pearance in the ancient manufcript delineations, has already been 
given in the preceding volume; the reprefentations of which fpare 
all further defcription of them. In the reign of king Cnut, if we 
can implicitly believe the accounts of a very ancient author, we 
Jfhall find the Ihips were much more elegant and ftriking than thofe 
we have already reprefented. c< So great (fays the author above- 
mentioned) was the beauty and fplendor of his (Cnut’s) fleet, that at 
the fame time that it dazzled the eyes, of the fpedtators, it ftruck a 


* This himfelf declares in his own let¬ 
ter fent from Rome to the Englifii nobility. 
“ The emperor Rodolf, and other princes 
have confented, that all my fubjefts, mer¬ 
chants as well as thofe who travelled on ac¬ 
count of religion, fhould not be interrupted 
on their way, but protefled without pay¬ 
ing any toll. W. Malmf. lib. 2. c. 11. 

f The Saxon Chronicle informs us, that 
amongft the number.of nobility then pre- 
fent, were the Jeanun of Loudon, and by 
joint confent, Harold was there chofen to 


be king of England. Thefe fiamen of 
London that at this time were members of 
the wittenagemot, were probably fuch mer¬ 
chants as had made three voyages beyond 
fea with their own Ihips and cargo, and by 
that means acquired the dignity and privi¬ 
leges of thanes. Vide Chron. Sax. fuban. 
1035. 

J A mancufs was worth about fcven 
fhillings and a penny, fterling. 

§ Chron. Sax. ct Malmib. lib. 2, cap. 

lz. 
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terror into their hearts ; the rays’of the fun reflected from their polifhed. 
jfhields, the lhining arm's of the foldiers, and the Tides of the fhips, 
which were richly gilt with gold and filver, formed a light as terrible, 
as it washnagnificent; on the top of every mail was the gilded figure 
of a bird, which turning on a Ipindle, difcovered from what point' the; 
winds blew. The Hems of the Ihips were adorned with various figures. 
call in metal, and gilt with gold or filvered; on one was feen the; 
image of a man, whofe menacing countenance made him look as if. 
alive-; on another, was a moll terrible lion of gold; on a third, a 
dragon of burnifhed brafs ; and on a fourth, a fierce bull, whofe horns 
were gilt, and in the adt as if to rulh on the affrighted beholders.” 

Such, with fome paffages of admiration, is the defcription given of this 
formidable fleet by a co-temporary writer and, we have only to lament 
that no delineations whatever of any of thefe magnificent (hips are handed 
down to pollerity, by comparing which, with the words of the author, 
we might the better judge of the impartiality of his encomiums. It 
were to be wilhed that the reprefentations (which accompany this 
chapter) of a large failing Ihip, and the row-galley could compenfate 
for the deficiency we have jufi: noticed f. Thefe are from a veiy ancient 
manufcript copy of Virgil, written and illuminated at Rome, which 
if we may rely on the general report, is almoft a thoufand years old J, 
and without doubt are exadt reprefentations of the veffels ufed at Rome 
at the time the delineations were made j as their form feems much 
more commodious than .thofe of the Anglo-Saxons given in the former 
volume, it may not perhaps be thought inconfiftent if we fuppofe, that 
as a frequent intercourfe was kept up between the Anglo-Saxons and 
the people of Rome, they might in the more advanced ftate of navi¬ 
gation borrow from them fuch improvements as were neceffary in the 
conftrudtion of .their veffels. We may here obferve indeed, that the 
figures in the failing fhip are confiderably too large for its fize, but 
this fault the ancient artifts conltandy ran into in their delineation and 
bafs reliefs, where may be frequently feen, cities inhabited by. people, 
whofe heads rife above the tops of the houfes, difproportions of which 
fort they feldom paid any great regard to, and which by no means 
hinders both the building and the figure to be in every other refpedt 
exadt reprefentations of the things they were intended for. 

Of the articles which were imported and exported by the merchants Export*, 
of this period, very little can be faid, or few additions made to thofe 
which are already mentioned in the former volume. One great article 
of exportation amongft the Anglo-Saxons, was flaves, in which kind 

* Author of the Encomium Emma?. artift Bartolo, to whofe induftry we owe the 

f See plate VI. of this vol. engravings of the Trajan and Antonine 

j This MS. is in the Vatican library Columns, the Admirandi Roman, and 
at Rome, and all the delineations were en- feveral other valuable works, 
jgraved qnd publiihed by thnt excellent 
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of traffic the Northumbers in particular were, very famous, amongft 
whom it continued for fome time after the Norman conqueft *; the 
people of Briftol were alfo very much employed in the Have trade, 
which they purfued with fuch eagernefs, that they frequently ff&red not. 
their neareft relations j but at laft they were prevailed upon by the 
preaching and exhortation of Wulftan, bifhop of Worcefteiy (who pof- 
feffed that fee at the time of the conqueft) to quit fo barbarous' and> 
inhuman a traffic f. Horfes alfo were amongft the articles exported, 
by the Anglo-Saxons, and it feems that fuch numbers of them were 
fent abroad, that in the reign of ALthelftan, a law was found neceffary 
to prohibit the exportation of horfes, but fuch as were prefents J. 

Books, which were exceffive dear at this period, certainly formed a. 
part, and that perhaps not very inconfiderable, of the imports, elpecially 
in the early time of the heptarchy, and upon the firft converfion of the 
Saxons to Chriftianity, and if in the after ages when they began to 
write themfelves, and tranfcribe the moft ufeful authors, this article 
might become lefs confequential, another was quickly found to fupply 
its place, which was lefs ufeful, though equally efteemed, fuch as the 
relics of faints with their images and pi&ures, which bore a vaft price, 
and were manufactured chiefly at Rome, from whence they were dif- 
pofed of to the deluded multitude, who were as highly pleafed as they 
were wretchedly deluded by their purchafe. The various habits for, 
the clergy, the veffels for the celebration of the holy offices,. with a ; 
great variety of other things at this time held neceffary for moft of the 
religious ceremonies, might alfo be confidered as articles of foreign- 
importation. Precious ftones, gold, filver, filk, linen, fpices, drugs, 
and other precious productions of the eaft, were alfo imported from the' 
city of Italy, whither, if an Englifli ceorl went three times, and returned 
back with his cargo to England, he obtained the dignity of a thane. 
Vari.ous other mercHandifes were alfo imported at this period, as wines. 
from France and Spain; cloths from Germany and Flanders; furs, deer- 
Ikins, whale oil and ropes, &c. from Scandinavia § ■, after all, how¬ 
ever, it appears, that the balance of trade was in favour of England, 
otherwif© it' would have been impoffible for the inhabitants to have 
raifed fuch vaft fums of money as were from time to time exaded of 
them, and carried out of the kingdom. 

* Malm/b. lib. i. c. 3. Lambard. 

f Vita Wulfftani apud Anglia facra, § Anderfon’s Hift. of Commerce, vol/ 
tpm.. Z.p. 2Jj6. . I. p. J2. 

X Leges iEthelftani apud Wilkins, vel 
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(E H A' P. VI: 

*fhe Art of'working Metals , and the coinage of the Anglo-Saxon Kings. 

T HE art of working metals of all forts,, as we have feen in the Prog refs in 

former volume, was well underflood by the Anglo-Saxons during^ metaL?' ^' 
the time of the heptarchy *, fo that we fhall not be furprized to hear, 
that they were carried to fome degree, of perfection during the monar¬ 
chy. The chief fmith, of all other artifts, was held in the higheft 
eflimation at this period j his office and dignity was great in the king’s 
court, where he enjoyed feyeral privileges, and his were-gyld was 
higher than that of any other artificer; this may be eafily accounted 
for, when we recoiled:, that to the. fmith belonged the fabricating not 
only their arms, but a vafl variety of other neceffary utenfils both for 
the ufe and conveniency of life. Some of thefe artifts arrived at fuch 
perfection, that the arms or utenfils made by them were particularly 
regarded, as may appear in feveral wills of the Anglo-Saxon princes 
and nobles, wher,e the name of the maker is often put to the arms 
bequeathed, in order to make the gift more eftimablef. At this 
period, the fmith’s employment feems by no means to have confined 
him to the working in iron alone, the working in gold, in filver, in 
brafs, and every other metal, appear to have been but different branches 
of his profeffion, and the clergy themfelves (for they were all obliged 
to learn fome mechanic art) were not the leaft fkilful in thefe works, - 
for even the celebrated St. Dunftan, underftood the art of working 
metals, whether gold, filver, iron, or brafs, in the greateft perfection ; . 
and the things that he made, he fometimes ornamented with images 
and letters, which he engraved thereon 

Though all thefe arts were underftood in fome degree during™*^™;,, 
the heptarchy, yet it is certain they received confiderable improve- reign of ./Elf re it 
ment in the reign of ALlfred the Great; who invited a great number of tlie GreaC ' 
foreign artiftfe into his kingdom, and amongft the reft were undoubt¬ 
edly fome who excelled in the working of metals, by whofe iriftruc-r 

* Vol. I. part V. chap. VI. jj. 338. jJO/Tcflton of Thomas Aftle, Efq. who po- 
f Thus in the will of prince jEthelftan, Iitely communicated it to the author, 
fon to king AEthelred the fecond, made J Ofborn, his biographer,- fays of him as 
A. D. 1015, we find bequeathed to the follows:. “ Prteterea manu aptus ad om- 
church at Winchefcer his “ filver hiked “ nia, pofle facere pi&uram, literas for- 
fword, which Walfrike made, and his gilt “ mare fculpello imprimerc, ex auro, ar- 
pouch and bracelet, which the faid Wal- “ gento, terc Sc ferro quicquid liberet opc- 
frike alfo made.” The original of this “ ram.” Anglia Sacra, tom. -jc-. p. 94. 
will in the AnglorSaxon language is in the 
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tions, and the encouragement of that great prince, the Englifh arti- 
zans foon arrived at a great degree of perfection, and before the end of 
this period, the works of the Anglo-Saxon goldfmiths were held in the 
greateft efteem, not only at home, but alfo upon the continent. The 
ihrines or cafkets they made for the prefervation of the relics of faints, 
which they very curioufly ornamented with gold, filver and precious 
ftones, were, in particular, univerfally admired *. 

A curious or- It were greatly to be wifhed, that fufficient number of the works of 
log’toktfredf" t ^ ie artifts of that period were at this time to be produced, by which 
a compleater judgment might be formed of the perfection they arrived 
at. There is yet in being a valuable jewel, made of gold, richly or¬ 
namented with a foliage, and a kind of work like filligree : in the midft 
of it is the figure of a man holding two branches f. This figure is 
expreffed only by a thin outline which is upon an enamelled ground, 
and over the figure is fet in a piece of fine chryflal, and round the 
border of the chryftal are letters which import that the jewel itfelf was 
made at the command of jElfred j the back part of the jewel is alfo 
ornamented with foliage, and very fkilfully engraved J. Many con¬ 
jectures have been made concerning the ufe of this curious relic; but 
the mod probable appears to be, that it was a perfonal ornament 
which king JElfred ufed to wear §. It was difcpvered at Ethelingrey 
in Somerfetfhire, where that prince concealed himfelfduring his great 
diftrefs, and where he alfo frequently refided in his profperity. Tire 
workmanfliip of this jewel is much beyond what we might expeCt to 
have feen at this early period, and fully confirms the accounts pre- 
ferved in hi (lory of the perfection the art of working metals is faid to 
have arrived atj but we need not have doubled, had we not luckily had 
the proof juft mentioned, that the workers of gold and filver muft 
have been fkilful from the great demand there was for utenfils and 
perfonal ornaments of every kind made of that metal, which we (hall 
find hereafter were in general ufe||. 

Art of making Nor were the abovementioned branches of working metals the only 
fhread" d &c! vcr arts t ^ iat that were underftood in the period we are now treat- 
known'at this ingcfj for we have the fulleft proof that they were well acquainted 
tirae * with the making gold and filver thread for the ladies to work with in 

embroidery. They alfo not only .gilded metals in great perfection, 
but beat the gold and filver into thin leaves, which they ufed for gild- 


* They were called abroad by way of 
eminence, Opera Anglic a, Englifh works. 
Murat. Antiq. tom. 2. 

f Thought to be the image of Saint 
Cuthbert. 

t See two views of this jewel, plate 
XVI. of this volume, which are the exaft 
fizc of the original, which is preferved at 


the Mufeum at Oxford. See the explana¬ 
tion of the writing in the Appendix, where 
the plates are particularly defcribed. 

§ Hickeftii Thefau. vol. 1. p. 142. Phi- 
lofophical Tranfa&ions, No. 247. Wot- 
ten’s Cofppeftus, p. 18. Ssc. Sec. 

|| See the following chapter ondrefs and 
habit. 

ing 
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ing wood*, and in their manufcripts to adorn and ornament them. 

There is now extant a beautiful manuicript j*, written in the reign of 
king Eadgar, and dated A. D. 966, in which is a pidure reprefenting 
than king, our Saviour,- and other figures richly ornamented with 
gold and all the letters are gilt from the beginning to the end of 
the book. 

A thoufand proofs appear in hiftory, that the art of polifhing and Setting and P o- 
fetting of precious ftones, was alfo underftaod by the Anglo-Saxons pi ' e9 ° us 
at this time; for the multitude of ornaments that were worn by the 
kings and nobles of this period, adorned with jewels, mu ft have made 
this art a neceflary branch of the goldfmith’s employment; befides ■ 
which, the veftments of the clergy, and the variety of utenfils belong¬ 
ing to the church, were frequently enriched with a profufion of pre¬ 
cious ftones. The ornament defcribed above, belonging to iElfred, 
has a cryftal fet before it fo ftrongly, that it remains firm to this day. 

A curious lantern is in being, which, is univerfally looked upon to a curiom lan- 
be of Saxon workmanfhip, and from the fimilarity between the orna- tern defcribeJ< 
ments that appear upon it, and thofe that are found in the manu- 
fcripts of the tenth century, we may fairly conclude it to be of that 
date; and this renders it very curious, both as a lpecimen of the art 
of metalry, as alfo that, of fetting precious ftones. The lantern is of 
brafs, and not inelegantly made, about ten inches high,-and five in dia¬ 
meter at bottom, with a fmall door on one-fide of it. The light was 
emitted from it through five rows of holes, , in each of which was fet a 
piece of fine cryftal; and, on the top is a large piece of the fame, 
through which a handle, now broken off above, was. fixed to the 
cone. From the nature and conftrudtion of this lantern (which 
as an exadt reprefentation of it accompanies this chapter, need not 
be more fully defcribed §) it is evident that it could not furnilh much 
light, and this has led many to think that it was ufed for fome reli¬ 
gious purpofe, and might be fet upon the altar infuch a manner as to 
throw light upon particular places where the images of faints, or pre¬ 
cious relics might be hung up, in order to infpire the congregation 
with the greater awe and reverence by an appearance fo-. unufual. 

Before we entirely quit the prefent fubjedt, it will be-but juft^* d ^iie m- 
to acknowledge, that we owe the invention of the lantern to JEl- intern. tU 
fred the Great (whofe adtions Ihine fo glorioufly, in every point of 
view, that,we cannot fufficiently admire them); and the origin of this 
invention was as follows: That prince, who was particularly careful 

* Stigand, bifhop of Winchefter, made, | A‘n exaft copy of this curious-pidture 
fays the author of the annals of Winton, may be feen in a work intitled, the Regal 
*• Magnam cruccm duabus imaginibuS, and EleclefiaftUal Antiquities of England, plate 
“ viz. Sandh Mariae & Johannis; & illas I. with a full defeription of it. 

“ cum trabe vellitus auro & argento.”— § Plate VII. of this volume. 

Angl. Sacra, p. 293: 

f In the Cotton Library marked Vcf- 
pafian A. VIU. 


that 
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.that no part of his life Ihould be fpent in vain, for the more regular 
dilpatch of bufinefs, he divided the four and twenty hours of the day 
into three feveral portions, in which he conduced the affairs of ftate, 
attended to his ftudies, and refrelhed himfelf with food and fleep. 
That he might know when .each .portion of time was at an end (for 
clocks were not at this time difeovered, and dials could only be ufeful 
<when the fun fhone) he caufed feventy-two-penny weights of wax to 
be made into fix tapers, of equal weight -and fize, for his daily ufei 
• every taper was twelve inches long, and at ^every inch a mark was 
madej three inches of the taper burned one hour, and the whole of it 
four, and all the fix, being lighted one after the other, -compleated 
the twenty-four hours} and, by this contrivance, he knew what time 
jt was, either by day or by night. But finding that oftentimes, the 
wind, coming through Vthe doors and windows of his chapel, (where 
the lights were kept burning)-or the cloth of his tent, -when he was in 
■ the field, wafted the tapers, and prevented their burning to any great 
certainty, to remedy this great inconvenience he caufed lanterns to be 
-made, framed with wood, which enclofed thin fquares of oxens horns, 
-and within thefe the taper was fhut up, where it burned more regu¬ 
larly, and the rays of light were emittetf through the horn, which was 
fo contrived as to be almoft as tranfparent as glafs *. 

•Coinap*, ontya In the former volume, the account of the Anglo-Saxon coins was 
i.lte! 1 j a .d , ! CX0Ullf poftponed, in order that it might.be the more regularly purfued in die 
prefent chapter. It is true, that this article wbuld require much more 
room than the limits of the prefent work can afford,- if every particular 
were, to be •'minutely entered upon; but as it is here propofed not to 
give a hiftory of coinage, but only to explain fo much as may be 
neceffary to give the reader a general idea of the Anglo-Saxon 
coins, we fhall chiefly attend to fuch particulars as are in general 
agreed upon among the molt celebrated authors and judges, andpafs 

Sorts of mone OVer ^PUted PO^S. 

■ among the°An y -- The Saxons had two forts of money, one of which -was Angular 
gto-Saxons, enough, and is named, in their records, living money. This con¬ 
futed of flaves, and cattle of all forts, which, according to the value 
fixed upon* them- by law, were equally current with gold or filver in 
the payment of debts f. The other money was of gold and filver, 
and the latter,confifted chiefly of coined pieces, called by the Saxons 
penigas, or, in the prefent language, pennies. 
whatSaxonkin It is not poflible to difeoverwhat Saxon king firft coined pieces of 
.. firt “coined mo* money} however, the honour is generally attributed to Ethelbert, the 
w. firft Chriftian king of Kent, who reigned from A. D. 560 to A. D. 

616, as no coins more ancient than his have hitherto been difeovered. Af- 

•f- Hift. Eli$n. apud Gale. lib, i. eap. ro. 

• ter 


■ * Affcrius Vita ASlfredi. 
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ter Oils Time, the coining* of filvir .pennies became very common, not 
only in Kent, butalfo>in the other kingdoms of the Heptarchy*. 

The various names of the Anglo-Saxon money mentioned in their-Names 0 f the 
laws, and^other.ancient.monuments,/are as follows: The pound ; the current moilc y> 
mark; the manqrs j. the ora; fhe fhilling;. the thrimfa; .the, fceata; the 
penny; the halfling; the. febrthling jp and theftica: but only two of 
thefe, namely,' the penny md. tthe ftica, are pofitively known to be 
real coins;; the.reft are efteerded as merely nominal money. 

It is uriiverfally agreed, that the pound was by no means a real The p° und * 
coin; but an appellation given to as many coins as weighed a pound 
in thefe ales. The Saxon pound, is thought to have been the very fame 
with the^roldLtower.pOundi. which was as follows: 450.grains in an 
ounce,;and ’m dunces in ta: pound, ; Some have imagined,; that the 
Saxons had two money pounds, one cpnfifting of 12, and the other 16 
ounces; ! becaufeit is Very evident from, feveral of the laws during this 
period, that it fometimes contained only 48 Saxon Ihillings; and, at 
other times, no lefs than fiorf. But others have accounted for this 
alteration in the. number of ihillings that compofed the pound, an¬ 
other way, by fuppofing the, value of [ the Ihilling itfelf. to have been 
altered, fo asat>one time to con lift iof four Saxon pennies, and, at an¬ 
other, of five, which,; if granted, makes the pound always equal. Be- 
Tides the money pound, the Saxons had another weight of the fame 
denomination, which was called the mercantile, or market pound; 
and the weight was, fo regulated as to contain 15 ounces, and was 
obliged, to be properly ftamped ^ 

The.mark; according to the un-iverfal agreement of the learned, The mark, 
was no real coin. Its-value is thought to have been anciently as it 
now is, tworthirds of a pound. The Saxons had alfo two marks, as 
well as two pounds; one of them was called the money-mark, by 
which pure-gold and filver were weighed; . in the days of king Cnut it 
contained eight ounces: and the other was named the mercantile 
mark, by which all goods, and merchandize were to .be weighed : it 
contained 12 ounces .... 

The mancus.has oedafioned Tome difpute amongft the learned, whe- Themancus. 
ther it was really a coin, or only a part of the Anglo-Saxon nominal 
money; the latter, however, is,-at this day, generally believed to be 

* Seeplate X'VH.Vol. 1 . of this'work, 'fame law,, is equal to 120 pounds; but by 
an 4 the explanation. ,in the:Appendix, p. , a law of Cnut againft the violation of the 
.36.2. ' f .peace.in churches, 24.0 Ihillings is equal to 

t It is plain that there were 60Ihillings 5 pounds, which reftored the flailing to its 
•in the pound in the days of ^thelilan, as! Former value. Vide Leg. /Lthelftani & 
appears from one of his laws, wherein - Cnuti. 

the Weregild of a thane is declared to be J Leg. ^Sthelredi apod Brompton. 
a2oo. (hillings, and the Weregild of a king § Dr, Henry’s Hilt, of Brit. vol. 2. p. 

to be fixjtimes astnviph asthat ofthe.thanet 4.9 7. 

•namely, 7,200 flullings,..which, . adds the 

.■ Vou IL H h the 
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die teach*. becaufe no luck coins have .hitherto been difcovered. The 
manors contained 30 Saxon pennies * and was therefore the eighth part 
of the Saxon money pound 

The ora. The ora is univerfally eonfidered as a money merely nominal,; its 

value is fuppofed to have been the weight of twenty Saxon pennies* 
iequal to one-twelfth of the Saxon pound, f. ‘ . 

The fhiiiing. Many are the disputes concerning the Anglo-Saxon dulling, which 
not a few authors have affirmed to have been a real coin 't and true it 
is, that no money is fo frequently mentioned in the aneient Saxon mo¬ 
numents as the drilling, by which the greater part of the mulcts or 
fines were regulated and to be paid : but it is now acknowledged as 
merely nominal, no fueh piece having been difcovered.amongft the 
vaft variety that have been found from ; time to time.; The value of the 
ihilling was not "always the fame's fometimes it was the fortieighth, and 
fometimes only the fixtieth part of the pound j but die exadt times in 
which thefe changes' took place cannot eafily be difeovered. 

The thfimfa. The thrimfa was no coin, but a nominal money, containing three 
Saxon pennies ; but the thrimfa is; fuppofed to have never, been uni¬ 
verfally tried in accounts and reckonings 

The p*nny. The penny was Certainly a real coin, and perhaps die only filver 

one of thefe times, at lead? no other have yet been difeovered. . The 

weight Of the pehny is not always the fame, but' varies confiderably ; 
and this difference is not only found in thofe ftruck during the Hep¬ 
tarchy, and in feparate kingdoms, but alfo in moft, if not all, of thofe 
that were ftruck after the union of the Heptarchy, and that too in the 
coins of the fame monarch. As -240 pennies were coined out of a 
pound Weight of filter, every one of thefe pennies ought to have 
Weighed 22 grains and a half ; but they are rarely, if ever, found to be 
fo heavy as that; die weight of thofe which are yet extant, is found 
by perfohs moft conVerfant in this ftudy, to be from 19 to 22 grains 
Upon an average. 

The Sceata. The Sceata is thought to have been the fame as the penny. 

The hajfling. The halfling, fo called from its being the half of a penny, is, by 

feVelfal aathdrsi reported to have been a real filver; coin, and, if it 
Was weight, it fhould have been i t grains, or.thereabout.. 

The feorthting. The fudrthlirig ; as the hajfling has its name from being the . half of 
a penny, fo the feorthling alfo receives its name from its being the, 
quarter or fourth part . Of the. dame eoiri, and if this alfo was a real 
filver coin, as many fuppbfe it was,- its weight ffiould have been 
five grains arid an half. There are two reafons advanced by the advo¬ 
cates for. the halfling and, feorthling’s having been real coins s. the firft 

# Aelfric, the grammarian', intentions + Ota valbtlt i6.denarios, vel du» 33 
this money, and declares this to be the ddharios. Spelrtiaft Glo/T.in voc. 
the value of it. - J Clark on'CoiUfi'. 

is. 
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is, that they are frequently mentioned in the ancient .records .of the 
Anglo-Saxons, in fuch a' manner as gives reafon to conclude that 
they were ; and the fecond is, that it would have been very inconve¬ 
nient, df not almolt impofiible for the poorer clafs of people pfpecially, 
to have purchafed all the various neceffaries of . life without conti¬ 
nual trouble and confufion, if there had been no fmaller - coin than a 
penny. Xhefe two reafons feem very juft, and if the prices of any 
article were fixed at a halfling or feorthling, as doubtlefs many were, 
how was the purchafer to pay the .vender if there was no coin lefs than 
a penny ? However, it is certain that too fuch coins as either the Hal¬ 
fling or feorthling have yet been difcovered; which, on the other 
hand, is a flrrong reafon to think, that they were not real coins. 

The ftica was undoubtedly a real coin of. brafs,. and many of them The 
are in exifbence-at this day] but as there are no others, found but what 
werecoinedapparendy in the kingdom of Northumberland, it may very 
reafonably be i concluded, that they, were not coined elfewhere. Their 
value as half ia farthing. 

After the. foregoing fliort.account of. the Anglo-Saxon money,, whe- Table of coin, 
ther real or nominal, the following table of their weights, and fterling 
•value may not be unufeful. 


Pound - 
Mark - - - - 

Mancus of gold - - 

Mancus.of filver - 
Ora 

Greater drilling >r - 
Teller-fliilling - - 
Thrimfa - - - 

Penny arid Sceata - - 
Halfling - - 

Feorthling - -. - / 
Stica, brafs coin - - i 


Weight'Troy 
Grains, 

« Sterling Value. 
1. s. d. 

5 4 Po . 

2- l6 3 

3600 . ;■ 

I I 7 9 

5 6 ; 

,0 7 O* 

Ms \ 

0 7 of- 

.-4 5 ° 

0 4 8| 

ii2| 

p 1 2 

.90 

0 0 ii£ 


0 0 8| 

22 * . 

0 0 sf 

Ml 

0 0 i|-| 

5 * 

0 9 of 


o.o.o \ 


Befides the money that was flrruck in England, fome foreign coins Foreign coin 
were current amongft the Anglo-Saxons, as the oldByfantine folidus, j " n 7 " c in E " s ' 
called the byzant*j. the moft ancient, Frank folidus; and the lefler 
Frank folidus. The byzant weighed 73 troy grains of gold, and was 
worth about forty Saxon pennies, or nine ftiillings-of our prefent mo¬ 
ney. The ancient Frank folidus was of the fame weight and value as 
the Saxon mancus; the lefler folidus was far inferior, being worth no 


* The famous St. Diinihn bought an Eadgar, which he payed for 
’Cftate at Hindon in .Middlefex or king Cambden’s Remains, p, 182. 
■* Hha 


i n ijxantt, 

more 
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more than twelve Saxon : pennies, or two drillings; and 1 ' itenipence 
fterling *. \ ' <' ■■ b ~ 

Finenefs of Sax- The Saxon diver pennies (ofwhich vaft numberb are yetpreferved-in 
•n coins. the cabinets of tlie curious) are fouiad'm general to cbnfift of ’nine parts 
of pure filver to one of copper, and great penalties" were.exa&ed. bylaw 
upon thofe who debafed the coin ; one of the laws of iBthelftan com-* 
manded, that if any minter coined money below the ftandard^he fhould 
have his right hand cut off* and nailed upon his mint door j and’another 
law of ^Ethelred the fecond, commanded the offender to be put to death f i 
but however juft the • miht-mafters : might "have been in keeping -ths 
diver as pure as if was commanded, 1 they’did not always'attend with 
the fame’ exacftnefs'with regard' to the,weight,’ whichis'found frequently 
to differ effentially, as hath been before obfervedi. it 
madelorCie Some authors tell" us that the SaxohsT, ’h&Ving obferved that the 
wear of coins, weight of the cbinS'was confiderably leffened by long and conftant ufe, 
ordained, that #hbn a debt amounting to -bne, pound ‘ was? paid; in 
pennies that had been fometime in ufe, 250 pf thofe pennies were 
given inftead of 240, the real dumber coined but of the pound weight 
of filver, adding one to every four and twenty, to make up the defici¬ 
ency of weight, occafioned by the wear of coin ; ; : > 

to he im rt erf€a 11 * The art of coining amongft the Anglo-Saxons was certainly very im- 
wgwiper* . p er p e( cj. at thisipefibjdj as aR-'their money now in being may fufficiently 
evincej there is! little] doubPtb;’ be made of'the coins-being-ftruck with 
a hammer, becaufe the invention of'a prefs or vice for that purpofe is, 
of much later date: ? Concerning the wbrkimanflrip ofmefe coins,, or 
their fize, .much need not here be faid, as-thefq pajrticulars will be much 
better explained b^an exaft reprefentationioffome of them §. 

Name of the On the cpins of „tlie heptarchy, as well- as thofepf jthjfe Anglo-Saxon 
cdnl PUt ° n the monarchy, ‘until the bjT'king any other 

name thaiithiat of th| mint-mafter,' which” is ftartipetl upon.the reverie5 
but that prince in the third yearjof his reign, A; 0 . 92$, caufed an 
edift. to be rpade, commanding for the future, that the name of the 
town where!the piece was coined, as well as the mint-mailersname, fhould 
be put.uppn tfie rqverfe j and this) law was- univerfally obferved, not 
only during the Saxon monarchy, bu£ in after times, is late doWn after 
the conqueft, a;s the. feign of Edward the firft. ; . 

* Dr. Henry, vol. U» ' § See plates VIII.'’and IX 1 . of this 1 vo~ 

f Vide Leges- ^Ethelftani et Ethelredi liime, with the explanation of the coins ift 
apud Wilkins.. %the Appendix,- 
J Vide Dr. ilenry, 4t;%, v 


chap; 
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C H A P. VII.. 


Habits of the Anglo-Saxons, and. the Danes *. 


T HE art of weaving cloths, and of dying, with other dependent the art of 
operations,,, were known to the Anglo-Saxons long before the weaTin |’ e ^ 
union of the Heptarchy, fo that it will be needlefs to enter into any^ 
further diicourfe concerning them, and more particularly, beeaufe it 
will be impoffible to difcover to what degree of perfection they were 
carried in England at this period i filks, linen, and the moft efteemed 
cloths, however, .appear .to have been imported from abroad, and con- 
ftituted a considerable part of the articles wherewith other nations 
fupplied the Englilh, not only at. thia. time, but even long after, the - 
Norman conqueft., 

One thing we muft not omit, for which the Anglo -Saxon ladies were Anglo-Saxon ■ 
very famous, and that was the art of needlework and embroidery ^^roldery.. 
with threads , of gold and filver, and various, colours, wherewith they 
not only delineated flowers, birds or other ornaments of the like - 
kind, but alfo hiftorical reprefentations of particular events, and-’the 
aftions of great men. Wiglaf, king of Mercia, had a-golden veil, 
whereon was worked in. embroidery, the deftruCHbn of Troy, which 
he gave to the abbey of Croyland *. W& may alfo mention the fa¬ 
mous tapeftry of Bayeux, on which is represented a whole feries of 
events, beginning with thc_embaffy of Harold the fecond, to the court 
of William duke of Normandy, and ending with his death at tjie 
battle of Haftings^about'two years after t > this, we are pofitively told, 
was the work of Matilda, wife to duke William, and the ladies of the 
cour-t, many of whom were Englilh, .and greatly aflifted in the com¬ 
pletion of this curious performance. 

The art of embroidery was in the higheft efleem at court, and a Art of em- 
material part of the education of a young princefs, or lady of the firfte^udies^f *' 
nobility,’ and to excel in it was accounted a great honour. The four rank 


daughters, of Edward the elder, in particular, are highly praifed for 
their fkill in fpinning, weaving, and needle-work J. 

We ihall now proceed to give as minute a defcription of the drefs The habits of 
of the Anglo-Saxons, as is confiftent with the prefent defign. oM^fcribedT 


• “ Velum meum (fays Wiglaf in his + Montfaucon’s Monarchic Francoife. 
t barter to tie abbey ofCnyland) aureum quo j Malmf. lib. 2, cap. v. 
infuitur excidiumTroise,” Ingulf, a SaVille 
edit. „p. 487. 6 . 


The 
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Gensrai hawt The general exterior habit- of the men among the Anglo-Saxons, 
of the men. from t ] ie king to the hufbandman, appears to have been nearly of the 
lame form, and to differ only, in the finenefs of the cloth, and the or¬ 
naments with which thofe or the kings and-nobles frequently abodnd. 
This common habit was a tunic, with fleeves reaching to the wrift, 
bound about the waift, from whence it was continued down to the 
top of the knee's over this they ufually wore ■ a fhdrt cloak, which was 
molt frequently buckled upon the left fhoulder, though fometimes 
indeed, inftead thereof, it was fattened upon the middle v of the breaft; 
but this variation feems to be always the mark of a perfon of diftinc- 

■ 'ti 00 *■ 

Tariicuiar habit The habits particular to The nobility, and which Teem "never - to be 
c f the nobility. W p rn byperfons of the lower clafs, differed from thofe above defcribed, 
and bore a much nearer reftmblance to the royal 1 robes of the kingf; 
this habit confifted of a tunic with fleeves, that reached down to the 
ankles, or at leaft tb ; the middle of the leg, and over that they wore 
a robe proportionable tb'it in length J-;. this habithdwever the nobility, 
to whom alone it feems .to have belonged, did not often wear, but only 
"when they were exercifing their civil authority, or appeared on folemn 
•occafions at the king’s court. 

Ceneraiiiabit The general 'exterior habit of the women confifted of a tunic, 
cf the women, reached down to' their ankles, and ■ had loofe open fleeves, that 

commonly ended at the ‘Wrifts, though - fome few inftances are 
found* of thefe fleeves being lortg enough to coyer the hands and reach 
fome diftance below *v, eir i &. the tunic was girded about the waift 
-with a girdle of cloth. Ttey alfo conftantly wore a veil “which 
covered all the head and fhoiilders, } n general extended no further 
than the middle of the breaft ||, though in fome inftances the fame 
; veil reaches down all round-the body, like a lai g~ cloak. Without being 
-open before ^f. 

•General habit The habit of the Anglo-Saxon clergy, in the early ag tc of chrif- 
<ef the.clergy. tj an ity, -wasvery plain and fi tuple, and fuch indeed we-’find it in the 
moft ancient delineations; the drefs of the monk confifted of a tunic 
like that of the nobles, long, loofe, and reaching to the ancles,: over 
which they wore a large loofe gown, with large fleeves reaching a 1 little 
‘below the elbow **, and' not : much different from this was the habit of 
-the bifhop, the chief diftinftion was the loofe gown or furplicc 

■* See fig. 4,5,6. plate X. and fig. 2,-3, t See fig. I. plate XI. and fig. 10. plate 
4, 5, 6. plate XI. ana fig. 6, 7. plate XII. XV. of this volume, 
of this volume, &c. § See fig. 4. plate XII. 

f See plate XIX. of the iirft volume of || See fig. 4, 5. plate XII., 
this work, p. .343, and plate I. of the pre- if See fig., 1, 2, 3. plateXII, >ofthis vol. 
dent volume. ** Jig. 3. plate X, 
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feeing ratberdongerthaa that" of the monkj^aipd, the bottom of this 
tunic,,, as well as tho edgesof the^fleeves of the Turplice, ar£ ornamented* 
with embroidery, while all the habit of the mohk. is perfectly plain and 
unadorned with edgings*. ' Xhe archbifliQ.p has alfo a tunic like the 
two former, clergymen,^Wid a loofe furplice wj|h,l?rge fleeves, part of 
which falls, down before him to his mia<fie£^rid two other parts of it 
fall from eaph fhoulder behind him as-low as that.in-front; there alfo 
appears before him «pn the outfide of the turiity r twb long pendant 
fillets, reaching nearly to tfie bottom of it, and ornamented at the 
ends with thin pieces of gold j-- But in the fuceeedingf times of 
the Anglo-Saxon monarchy,., the elergy? laid afide the fimpikity of 
habit, and adopted other modes far more rich and pompous J,. 

The Anglo-Saxons,,and the.Danes,, confidered fine long flowing hair Fine Ini - r arJ » 
as one of the greatest ornaments a perfon could poffefs, which made ornament, 
them very careful to preferve its beauty, and deck it out to the greateli 
advantage j fo happy were the Danes (who reflded in England, in the 
reign of Eadgar the peaceable) in the fkilful management of their 
hair, that they thereby captivated the hearts of the Englilh ladies §. 

To have the hair fhorn off, was alfo a mark of the greatefl: difgrace 
amonglt the fair fex, and was therefore one part of the punifhment in- 
flidted upon fuch as committed adultery ||. Long hair being efteemed 
beautiful, it was confidered as a mark of fclf-denial amongft the clergy 
to be deprived of fuch an ornament, for they were obliged to fhave the 
crowns of their, heads, by way of diftindtion, and were by feveral canons 
forbid to conceal the tonfure fThe wearing of long hair was carried 
to fuch an extravagant length during the reign of Edward the Con- 
feffor, that it gave great .offence to the clergy, and fome of them 
preached vehemently againft fo unmanly a cuftom **. Though the 
Anglo-Saxon ladies admired long hair, and were very particular in put¬ 
ting it into form, yet it is certain that when they were dreffed, none ■ 

(pr at mod; a very fmall part) of it could be difcovered, tlieir heads 
being conftantly covered with a kind of hood or veil ff. The men > 

•See fig. 2. plateXii. cuffomandfevertly reproached the people for 

+ Fig. 1. platp X. their.- effeminacy, .hut when any one 

j See the figure of St. Dunftan, plate bowed down their heads to receive his 
III. of this volume. bleffing, before he gave it, he cut off a lock 

§ J. Walingford apud’Gale. of hair with a little /harp knife that he 

II Tacit, de morrb German. carried abouf him for that purpofe, and 

^1 Johnfon’s Canons, A. D. g 60. cap. 47. commanded, by way of penance, that they 
* # An ancient author .gives us the.fol- Ihpufd cut the reft of their hair in the fame 
lbwing curious anecdote “ The wearing manner, denouncing dreadful judgments 
of long hair during the reign .of Edward againft fuch as refufed to comply with this 
the-Corifeffor was fo common, that-Wulftan, impofition.” Vita Wijlftani.Apglia.,Sacra,, 
bifhop of Worcefter, who flouri/hed at that T. 2. p. 254. 
time, notonly boldly inveighed againft this f + See plate XII, 


frequetly 
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■frequently appear in ^'ma^trfcrij^ i^fin^atibAs iwithbut '.any covfetfiig 
for their heads ; but when they'.are coyered, their common straps bear 
a great refemblance to the."ancient Phrygian boriner,; fetting elofe 
.round the forehead, from whence they r^fe with a-, curve*, but when 
we find the nobility attending ppon the kingi ’ the curve at the top of 
the cap is omitted, and tlie ca^ is precUely cprikal f i; at other times 
they wore no caps, but diadems or circles of gold, or 1 metal gilt J, 
and in fome of the ancient monuments of this period, we find men¬ 
tion of half circles of gold, or gilt, whith probably were ufed as hair 
tires by tire women 

beardsV^he Another particular"mdirk of diftinftion .between the clergy and the 
^jierg/. yte laity was, that the former conftantTy lMved their beards, whilft the 
latter were permitted to let them grow as they pleafed j but the cuftom 
of wearing long beards gradually 1 decreafed, fo that in the reign of 
Edward the Confefior, the Anglo-Saxons fhaved off all their beards, 
except what grew upon the upper lip, which was permitted to extend 
to a confiderable length ||. 

■Shirts of linen. The Anglo-Saxon nobility, and fuch as could purchafe them, were 
■very fond of wearing linen fhirts, which were rriade of fofter and finer 
materials according to the purchaferV price j as this part of the drefs 
was worn next to the fkin, we do not meet with the lhape of it in the 
ancient delineations. • In almpfb all the drawings of female figures, 
there is the appearance of an internal garment under the tunic, with 
clofe fleeves reaching down to the wrifts, which very likely was a linen 
Ihift ^[. The wearing of linen Ihirts was certainly looked upon as a 
Ipecies of luxury, becaufe woollen Ihirts are by the canons enjoined by 
way of penance for great offences **. 

Tunics. The form, of the tunics we have already feen, and ‘thofe of the foldiers 

are faid to have been made of linen j if we may judge from the appear¬ 
ance of the womens tunics which are feen in the ancient delineations, 
we lhall alfo have reafon to believe that they alfo were linen, though 
dyed of various colours according to the fancy of the wearer. The 
tunics of the kings and nobility very probably were of filk, or at leaft 
bordered and ornamented with filk and rich embroidery ft* 
ties' 6 * ° r man " The cloaks or robes of the Anglo-Saxons, like the tunic, were made 

of a variety of materials according to the rank and riches of the wearer ; 
they were oftentimes ornamented round the edges with borders of 
■embroidery of gold, or filks of various colours, and thofe worn by the 

# See figure.!. 3. plate XI. of this || Malmfb. lib, 3. 

•volume. , if See plate XII. of this vol. 

f See fig. 8. plate XV. '■** Johnfon’s Canons, A. D. 963. 

See fig. 1, 2, 3. plate XV. cap. 64. 

§ J3ealpne bcenb Tylbenne. ,*Tt See fig. 2 . plate XIX. vol. I. and 

■Hickefii Di/Iert. Epift. p. 51, 

Tings 
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kings at the time of their coronation were purple * * § ; we find them of 
feveraij colours in the ancient delineations; and from their appearance 
they feem to be made in general.of fine cloth. The cloaks or mantles 
of the queens, •_ or ladies. of diftinCtion, moft likely were either filk or 
fine linen. 

< Wiglaf, king of Mercia, in a charter to the abbey of Croyland, The veitpait - 
makes mention, of a golden veil, which was richly ornamented with rc £ al 
embroidery, reprefenting the hiftory of- the deftru&ion of Troy fj but 3 c ‘ 
what part of the royal habit this was, cannot be eafily explained. 

Figures in the. moft ancient delineations, appear with naked legs,stockings, 
but towards the latter end of the Saxon monarchy we find dock¬ 
ings very, common, efpecially amongft perfons of condition, and 
might-be-made of woollen or linen; they appear, to be made, to fit the- 
leg, and are wrapped about with a bandage, that makes. many turns 
round -thedeg from the; calf to the ^middle J. 

The. flioes feem todiave undergone little or ho alteration during the Shoes, 
whole of- this period, their form in moft modern Saxon manufcripts 
differs but little from thofe in the moft ancient; in. the former they 
fometimes appear to be enriched with ornaments and jewels §, and 
the ufe of them feems to have become more general, becaufe none 
but the Haves, and the very lowed clafs of people, are painted with- 
out them. 

Gloves were worn at the latter end of the period we are now fpeak- Gloves, 
ing of by the Anglo-Saxon kings and noblemen, and were a part of the 
duty that was. paid, to king JEthelred the Second by^he foreign mer¬ 
chants fettled in London for The protection he afforded them j|. 

The greater part of the drefs of the women of diftinftion and of^n by whom 
the clergy feems to have been of fine linen, which was frequently or- moft worn ’ 
rtamented with borders enriched with embroidery, if not with precious 
ftones^f; ■ 

Perfons of wealth of both fexes were, at this period, extremely Ornaments of 
fond of ornaments of goldj fudh as maffy bracelets for the arms ** and gold ' 
neck f f, and * rings for the fingers; chains of-gold, a r nd circlets ; fet 
with jewels, f^h'idh-they wore tfpon their heads : -golden Bracelets were 


* Ingulph. Hill. Croylarid. 

+ Ibid. 

t ,See fig. 6 . plate XI. 

§ See plate I. of this vol. . 

||,See page 225 pf this. vol. 

f See fig, 4. plate.X* 2. 4. 5. plate XI. 

** See- one of .thefe bracelets for the 
arms, as given from an ancient Saxon 
manufcript, : .plate XVI. fig. 11. 

ft We find .bracelets for the peck men¬ 
tioned in the Anglo-Saxon wills, where 

Vox., II. 


they are called by the name of j-peojl- 
beah, and feme of them-weighed,, 80 
mancufTes of gold, and fome more. Some 
of the arm bracelets of the men would 
weigh 180 mancufles of gold, equal to 
feventeen ounces and .three-.quarters of 
gold, Troy weight. Hkkcfii DilTert. 
Epift. p.51. 


i.i. 


worn.. 
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'“worn by officers of diftin&ion as civil and military badges of their 
office, and were frequently given by kings and princes to their fol¬ 
lowers as the reward of their valour or conduft j for which reafon 
thofe royal perfonages are Ailed in the poems of that age bracelet- 

givers*. - 

Girdles, Belts or girdles were admired ornaments among the Anglo-Saxon 

fwords, sc c. pej-fong Q f diftindion, which were often curioudy embroidered, and 
richly fet with precious ftones j from this belt the men ufually fuf- 
pended their fwords, the hilts of which as well as the fcabbards, were 
-often adorned with gold, filver, or precious ftones f. 

Furs, Furs alfo came into ufe towards the latter end of the prefent period, 

and were worn by the nobility, thofe of fables, beavers, and of foxes, 
were efteemed-the moft valuable; but fuch as could not afford to pur- 
chafe them were forced to be content with others of lefs price, as the furs 
■ of cats and of lambs. The clergy, who at this time were as fond of 
pomp and finery as the laity, wore the richeft furs, for which they 
were rebuked by Wulftan biffiop ofWorcefter, who contented him-* 
felf with lamb’s fur, which was efteemed the moft common of all $. 


CHAP. VIII. 


Learned Men , and the State of Learning amongft the Anglo-Saxons. % front 
the Beginning to the End of the Saxon Monarchy , with a Jhort Account 
of the Anglo-Saxon Language. 


L EARNING was upon the decline towards the latter end of the 
eighth century, and, at the commencement of the ninth, was 
almoft totally extinguilhed §. Indeed, therewere not above one or two 
men of the leaft note in literature from the death of Alcuinus, 
A. D. 804, to the accefiion of Alfred the Great to the Saxon 
throne, A. D. 871, at which time the moft learned man was Johannes 
Scotus Erigena, fo named from his country Scotland, and the town ot 
his birth, fuppofcd to be the town of Air in that kingdom. This extra- 


• A$?elftan cyning, eopla 
bpihten, heopna beah ^ypa; 

JEthilftan, tit King, tht Lord of Emrh, ibt 
Child of tht Braet/ti giver. Chron. Sax. 
,fub. an. 

f Hickcfii Differt. Epift. p. 51. 

J Vita Wulftani Angl. Sax. t. z. p. 259. 
§ “ At my accefiion to the throne” (fays 
fckingJElfred himfelf.ina letter to Wulfsig, 


bilhop of Worcefter) 44 all knowledge of 
“ learningwas forgotten in thekingdomof 
44 England, infomuch that-few to the fouth 
44 of the Humber underftood the common 
44 prayers of the church, or were capable 
44 of tranflating a fingle Latin fentenceinto 
44 the Saxon tongue; but on the fouth of 
44 the Thames 4 * (adds he) 44 1 cannot re- 
44 colled one that could do this.’* Spel. 
Vita^Elfredi, Appendix, p. 196. 

ordinary 
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ordinary maw finding none at home capable of-i nftruft mg' him, tra j - 
velled as far as Greece in order to improve himfelf hr learning, and by 
his alfidiuty acquired agreater knowledge in that language, and in phi- 
lofophical inquiries, than any other of his cotemporaries *. His 
learning* and other accomplishments, gained him the favour of 
Charles the Bald,, king of France. He wrote feveral books, fome of 
which gave offence to the clergy.; but his mod: capital work was a 
Book concerning the Mature of Things;- or-. the Divifion of Nature f.. 

Our Englilh Mftorians afErm, .that after the death of his.patron Charles 
the Bald, he came over into England at the invitation of king iEl- 
fred, and taught in the fchools of Oxford, and that afterwards retiring 
thence to the abbey of Malmlbury, he was murdered by the fcholars 
with their penknives J. But it has been juftly obferved by the mo¬ 
dern authors;-that the ancient hiftorians have confounded this man 
with another John Scot a Saxon, who was a . preceptor at Oxford, 
and (lain by the monks of Ethelingey of which he was abbot; Erigena 
probably ended his days in [France . 

In the reign of iElfred the Great, learning was again reftored; but 
in fuch profound ignorance, were the times invelloped in the early fred. 3 ‘ 
part of hisdife, that although he was the fon of a king, yet, at twelve 
years of age, „ he had not been taught to diftinguilh one letter from an¬ 
other, ,fo little was learning efteemed necefiary to compleat the educa¬ 
tion of a princedl* and, indeed, at the laft, the knowledge that JEU 
fred acquired in literature feems rather to have been owing to an acci¬ 
dent than, defign. One* day, .the queen his mother, had in her hand a 
book of Saxon poems, beautifully written and illuminated, which 
at traded the. notice of aElfred and his royal brothers, which the queen 
perceiving, faid to them, he who will firft learn to read this book 
lhall have it*, for his. pains, which promife prevailed fo much with Al¬ 
fred, that he inftantly applied himfeE to the ftiidy of letters, and made 
fuch a hafty progrefs that, in a little time, he nob only read, but re¬ 
peated the ppem to his mother, and had the book bellowed upon him 
according as had been promifed. From this time he applied, himfelf 
with great afliduky to reading, and his thirft after knowledge, inllead 
of abating increafed daily; but, want of proper mailers to inftruft 
him, and the troubles of the: Hate which required his afliftance, were 
great obllacles to his improvement. However, that he might neg¬ 
lect no opportunity that offered, he conftantly carried a book in his ■> 
bofom, to ftudy when he found leifure. When he had reftored peace 
to' his kingdom by the reduction of the Danes, he redoubled his dili¬ 
gence in the purfuic of literature, and by conftant application, be¬ 
came one of the greateft fcholars of the age wherein he flourilhed. It 

* Ball de Scriptor. X Malnifb. lib. z. c. 4. 

t This book was puhlifted by Dr, J. $ Afler. Vlt. iElfredi. 

Gale- II Ibid. 
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is faid that he fpoke the Latin language as fluently as his own, and .was 
perfeftly well acquainted with the Greek, though he did hot lpeak 
it *. He was, in lhort, an eloquent orator, a great philofopher, 
an hiftorian, a lkilful mufician and archite&j and an excellent 
poet f. 

Learned fo- .dElfred, for the greater encouragement of literature, among his. Fub- 
reigners mvit* j e< c^ invited leamed-men from foreigncountries to his court, where 
he gave them every poflible encouragement, and favoured them with 
the higheft marks of his efteem. Some he kept about his own peifon 
as companions of his ftudies, and to aflift him in the education of 
his childrenothers he ftationed in luch places as they might prove 
Tjfeful to the public, and advance the general caufe of literature £. 
Aflerius a man One of the chief of thofe learned men Whom king Ailfred invited 
ot learning. to ^j s court was Aflerius, a monk of Saint David’s in Wales, to whorri 
we owe the full account of the life and aft ions of that great prince. 
Aflerius was a great favourite with Alfred, who was charmed with his 
converfation, and entreated him to ftay with him at court, and return 
no more to his monaftery j but though Aflerius could not well icon- 
lent to this requeft, he obtained permiflion of the fraternity to refide 
one half the year ar the-king’s court, on condition of his tarrying the 
other half ar the monaftery. The greater part of-the time he fpent 
with the king was taken up in ftudying with him, who, in return, 
made him many noble prefents §. ' 

•Grimbaid. Grimbald, a monk of Rheims, was another learned man, whom 
Alfred invited to his court to aflift him in the revival of learning 
among his fubjefts, who, from his knowledge in theology and eccle- 
fiaftical matters, and Ikill in church mufic, was very feryiceable to the 
king. ; 

John Scot, and John Scot, a native of Old Saxony, was another that received an 
men. rlearned invitation from rthe king, who came over into England, and taught 
in the public fchools in Oxford. This man has been confounded by 
fome of the ancient hiftorians with Johannes Scotus Erigena j but it 
is evident that he was a different perfon ||. Other learned men, who 
aflifted king ^Elfred in his laudable defign, were Plegmund, arch- 
biihop of Canterbury j 'Werefrid, bilhop of Worcefterj Dunwulf, 
bifhop of Winchfefter j Wulfig and JEthelftan, both bilhops of Lon¬ 
don, and Weirebert, bifhop of t Chefterf. 
yiiifred tranf- iElfred notonly caufed thefe afliftants to ufe their utmoft endea- 
.iates books. vours to promote the advartcement of literature, but alfo joined his 
own labours, cdmjrofing many original works, and tranflating others 
out of the Latin into the Saxbn tongue, that they might be under- 

• Afler. Vit. ^lfredi.' §;Ibid. 

i.t W. Malmlb. J1..2. c.. 4. Ingulph, See. II Ingulph. Hift. Croyland. 
it After. Vit. yElfredi. § Aflerius Vic. $lfredi. .. 

.flood 
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flood by; the people *i for whofe ufe, and the encouragements of learn¬ 
ing they werfe folelydefigned. 

At the time Alfred came. to. the throne, all public fchools 
and feminaries of learning were deftroyed ; therefore, when he re- tll * c T.' in *’ 
paired the rained monaileries, and built new ones, he ereded a fchool 
in each for the education of youth j but as the learning acquired at 
thefefchoqls was chiefly religious, and confined to fuch youth as were de- 
lignedfor the clutch, they contributed very little in fpreading the light 
bf-literature ambngft the laity, the confideration of which caufed king 
Alfred to form a noble defign to make learning more univerfa^ which 
he foon after executed. He determined, therefore, to inftitute public 
fchools on a more extenfive plan, wherein youth might be inftruded 
In all the khown fciences by the bell matters that could be procured, 
and he fixed upon Oxford for the fpot; and to enable his defigns to 
be carried-forward with the greater fuccefs, he provided at that place 
all fuitable accommodations, as well for the tutors, as the fcfro- 
• larsf. 

He alfo did all that lay in his power to encourage the purfuit of Revival of tit*, 
learning, the way to which he had rendered fo ealy and pleafant, not rature * 
only by his own zealous example, but by fpeaking of literature at all 
times with the greateft commendarion, and by making it the road to 
preferment both in church and date £. He was fo. tticcefsful in his 
undertaking, that the third: for learning began to grow univerfal j the 
old nobility bewailed their want of knowledge, and corrected that er¬ 
ror in the education of their children ; and fome of them, even in their 
advanced age, applied themfelves to letters with great affiduity. Be¬ 
fore his deceafe all the fees in hrs.dominions were filled with learned 
prelates, and fuch as. well underflood the nature-of their offices, and 
the duty they ought to perform; by which means the precepts of reli¬ 
gion were better explained to the people than they had been done here¬ 
tofore. • 

After the death of Alfred, learning gradually declined again; for Decline of 
Edward'the Elder, his fon, who fucceeded him, not having a genius lea,nms 
or tafte for ftudy equal to his father, was not fo zealous a patron of 
learned men. The ftibfequent invafion of the Danes, who were pro- 
fefled enemies to all civility and fcience, may be thought fufficient 
reafons for this decline, and the occafion that when thofe men of learning 
who flourilhed under the prote<5tion of king Alfred, died, they were not 
fucceeded by others of equal abilities -; fo that during the greater part 

'■"* The ignorance of the clergy was the • of this king, amongft which his tran/la- 
QCfafion.of his undertaking this talk, as he . tioij of Bede’s Ecclefiaftical Hiftory is one, 
himfelf informs us in His preface to his of the chief. 

Saxon tranflation, of the Pafteral of St. t Spelman Vit. /Elfredi Johan. Roflii, 

Gregory. Vid. Speljti. Vit.Adfre'di, where Sic. 

may be found a compleat lift of the works J Malnilb. 1 . z. <ap. 4. 

of 
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of the tenth century,, and in the beginning of the eleventh,, the light 
of literature was almoft totally extinguished, aot:only in England, but 
indeed all over Europe 

But although Edward, the Elder had not that ardeat zeal in the 
caufe of literature which his father manifefted, yet he, in many 
things,, imitated his example, and went fo far (if we may believe fome- 
of the later writers) as to found or reftore the unjverfity of Cam* 
bridge after the fame manner as. his father had done at Oxford f. If 
this report is true,, that univerfity was, d^ftroyed by the Danes in the 
beginning of the eleventh century, and not rebuilt till after the Nor¬ 
man cdnqueft.. 

>f Edward was alfo very careful to give his children a liberal educa¬ 
tion, and they fo far profited thereby, that they far excelled all the 
princes.and pfincefies that were cotemporary with them in literary ac- 
complilhments. Ethelward, his third fon, in particular, is noticed by 
hiftorians to have been a young man of very promifing genius, but he 
died young Alfo iEthelftan, his eldelt fon, who mcceeded him in 
biS. throne, is faid to have been a prince of great learning for the age in 
which he flourilhed § ; and his love for literature feems evident from one 
of his laws, by which it was decreed, that any man who acquired fuch. 
a proficiency in learning as to obtain prieft’s orders, ihould; be ho¬ 
noured with the dignity and privileges of a thane Yet, notwith- 
liaoding all this* it is certain, that no men of any great note in the 
literary line flourilhed, either during the reigns of Edward the Elder,, 
of /Ethelftan, or,, indeed, of any of the five fucceeding kings; for 
nqtwithftanding all the extravagant encomiums that have been be¬ 
llowed by the monks upon their favourite Duaftan, and the praifes. 
they heap upon him* on account of his learning, their affertions are 
rather fufpicious, becaufe ip many inft.anc.es, they have not fcrupled; 
to depart, from the truth. 

After the deceafe of Eadgar, the power of the Danes continually in- 
creafed, and England became a. fcene of ruin and defplation, and >. 
among other places that felt the effetts of the rage of thpfe. mercilels 
invaders,,O-xtord and Cambridge, the feats of literature,..were buried, 
in ruins f. vElfric, the grammarian, was the only learned man of note 
that flourilhed at this time in England. He was a man of great eru¬ 
dition,..and a voluminous writer, but hishiftory is clouded with many, 
difficulties. He appears to have been born about the middle of the 
tenth century* and was educated under. Ethelwald, .bilhop of, Win- 
ohefter,.who took great pains.to teach youth the rules of grammar,. 
and the art of tranllating Latin into * Eriglifh. Whilft Aiifric was yet 
young, he. manifelled his fuperior abilities by the progrefs he made in. 

§ Spel. Concil. t. i. p. 40$, 

|| Chron. Sax. fub an. 

<Ib. Aib. an.1010. 

hiS 


• j. Roir. 

f Malmlb. lib. 2 * c. c. 
| Ibid. c. 6. 
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iiis learning * * * § , and A. D, 987,, he was fent by Elphegus (who fuc- 
ceeded Ethelwald in the fee of Winchefter) to the monaftery of Cerne 
in Dorfedhire, then newly founded, where he compofed a grammar of 
the Latin tongue f , and tranflated eighty homilies out of the Latin into 
Saxon for the ufe of the clergy Thefe and ether learned works 
procured him foch gjreat reputation, that he was advanced at laft to 
the archiepifcopal chair. 

King Cnut on his being eftablilhed upon the Saxon throne, reftored state af icam- 
peace to the nation, after the long and diftreffing wars which it had 
fuftained, and being himfelf a man fond of literature, it is foppofed period, 
he re-edified the public fchools at Oxford, and granted them die fame 
privileges and revenues they had formerly 'enjoyed § ; but thefe they 
were deprived of again, after his death, fey his fon and fuccefifor, 

Harold, and fo remained until they were again reftored by Edward 
the Confefiar, under whofe influence, Oxford once more became the 
chief feat of learning fl. 

The fcarcity of books at this period, was a great hindrance to the 
progrefs of literature. Befides the difficulty of procuring proper mg. 
matters of the fciences for the inftru&ion of youth, the tedious and 
perplexing methods in which the fciences were taught, rendered them 
very difcouraging to young minds, as for example, arithmetic, which is 
now learned by every common fchool-boy, was at that time confidered 
as a fcienee, almoft exceeding the powers of the human mind to attain f. 

Nor is it at all furprizing, when we are informed, that the invention of 
Arabian figures was not known to them **, and this want of figures 
mofl: probably gave rife to the digital or manual arithmetic, by which 
various calculations were made tt» and this was efteemed a ftudy of fuch 
importance, tha£ it claimed the attention of one of the greateft Anglo- 
Saxon writers, who took great pains to explain the rules whereby it was 
to be learned 

* Spelman’s Concil. 1. 1 , p. 572. Anglia where I made a greater progrefs in the 
^Sacra, t.,I. p.430. philofophy of Arittotle, than moft of my 

-f Hence he obtained the firname of companions, and became well acquainted 
Grammarian. with the rhetoric of Cicero, Ingulf. Hift. 

X Anglia Sacra, thefe homilies are yet Croyland 
extant in the Bodleian and Cottonian li- Epift, Aldhelm. apud Anglia Sacra. 

-braries. t. 1. d! 6, 7. 

§ Wood's Antiq. Univerf. Oxon. •• They had only the feven following 

|| Thus much we jmay gather from the MDCLXVI, or the 27 letters of the Greek 
words of Ingulphus, who lived at this alphabet. Bed® opera, p. 8. 

.time. “ I was born (fays heyin England, +f Bed® opera, p. 137- 

of Englifh parents, in the beautiful city of §§ The reader may eailly conceive that 

^London, and educated in my tender years the want of fuch numbers as are now in 
.at Weftminfter, from whence I was after ufe mull have rendered the ftudy of arith- 
Tent .to Oxford xo couipleat my ftudiei, metic very tedious and perplexing. 


As 
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tncesconfider- ••4 s t£**! at difficulties undoubtedly attended the methods -in. which, ge,o- 

tnceseon er- jjjd all the-0.ther fcie^CeS.;^!^' 

wereToundpoflefled of refolxition.and afliduity,.eqpal tq"the- talk.of^ac¬ 
quiring the knowledge of them- How far they uuderftood geography, 
at this period, may be leen by an old map delineated about the latter end 
of the ninth century *, which, hpjwever devoid of truth it may be 
in fome particulars, yet there is fornething in the general, idea, or form, 
.which plainly fhows that the defigner muft have had better.informa¬ 
tion of things than could have been, expe&ed, efpecially when , we con- 
fider how few. the travellers of this age were, and,fhow confined their, 
expeditions, and that learning of all kinds was chiefly,, if not'entirely* 
confined to. monks, who fcarcely ever quitted their cells., . 

state of medi- Concerning the ftate of medicine at this period, we have but little. 

information} but, in the early part of it we may believe, that it-con* 
Med chiefly of noftrums which had been handeddowp from one/age; 
to another, which were often accompanied with whi ; qifical .rites , and 
ceremonies, to which the fuccefs was often in.a great meafureattributed.' 
When this was the cafe, the prqfejfion of medicine/fell into the Hands 
of the molt ignorant people, and particularly old women were/luppo^.d. 
to be the moft expert in the.applying remedies fopthe ^ifeafes^and ac-; 
cordingly were in high repute amongft.the Aqglp-Sax^h^i T jb.^rafter, 
the eftablifhment of Chfiftjanity, the clergy;' took upon "them .tne/p|ro- 
feffion of medicine, and the reputation of'the old medieinal, wqmen 
gradually decayed.. However, there i^goptI>e^|Cop to fqp|)pCe, that the r , 
clergy were not lefs fuperftitiousintheh*._'methods of ^appllcaition; pf 
medicine, than, their venefahle predeceHprs/^^ ^br^ing^Q^^u^y;* C£iir. 
tain times and feafons, which were efteeiped./ e ithef fprturiate.oriinfor^, 
tunate,.. elpecialiy the changes of the. moon, and appearance of the. 
planets,..whiph were, a matter- of t he greateft moment .to 'be confidered, 
when arty medicines were to be adminiftered; or the patient bled f. 
After Alfred the Great had fet the example of tranflating Latin and' 
other books into the Saxon tongue, amongft others that were tran¬ 
sited,.were many medicinal piles, copies of fome of which are at this 
day remaining*, and: one of them; embellilhed., with delineations of. a 
variety of herbs not All done, whenvwe confider the low- ftate of the arts^ 
at the time in which it.was Written*, which as .near as,can be. judged 
from the hind, appears to-havej been during the tenth* century§.‘ 
By fuch means as thefe, fome knowledge of medicine: was acquired 
before the contlufion of the Saxon government, ap which > time, per- 

* Anrengravine of this map jsigiyen f Vide pagers, of the, lirft. volume/of, 
plate XIJI.; of this volume^ which the this work, , note. J. • 

reader will, find particularly, explained in - § This M{ 5 . is in the CpttOn library, 

the appendix, , narked Vitellius,x. 3, > 

haps,. 
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■haps, befides thefe phyfical clergy, there might be perfons whofe only 
profeflion was furgery and phyfic. 

Before we conclude this chapter, it is thought necefiary to add fome Anglo-Saxon 
few obfervations concerning the antiquity and excellence of the Anglo- ndfredT C0B * 
Saxon language. It was a branch of the Gothic or Teutonic tongue, 
which was one of the moft ancient original languages of Europe. It 
is impoffible to trace its origin * but at the period we are now treating 
of, it was copious and expreflive, fo that thofe who fpoke it might de¬ 
liver their ideas with great force and perfpicuity *. 

As a mark of its fuperior excellence, it has been affirmed, that aim oft ^excellency, 
all the original words of the Teutonic tongue confifted of but one 
fyllable, and which was expreflive of the nature of the thing fo named, 
and that by a happy conjundion of thefe words a .moft expreflive dif- 
courfe wa;s eafily framed f ; but after all, there is not fufficient proof 
that this was really the cafe, for in the moft ancient remaining monu¬ 
ments of this language, it is certain that monofyllables are not fo 
very frequent, and though it muft: be confefled that moft of the pre- 
fent monofyllables in our modern language are of Saxon origin, yet it 
is equally certain that many of them formerly confifted of two 
fyllables £. 

There is not the leaft reafon to imagine that any very great change tv great 
was made in the Anglo-Saxon language during this period: we it h a ^i^ s En f 0 1 n 
have no remains of it as it was fpoken before their converfion to Chrif- lta tllspen0 ’ 
tianity, therefore it is impoffible to trace it fo high. All tliat can be done 
therefore in a work of a general nature, like the prefent, will be to lay 
before the readers fome few fpecimensof the Anglo-Saxon language in 
the remoter and more modern parts of this period §. 

With regard to the Danes, the language they fpoke originated from The Danift 
the ancient Teutonic, as well as that of the Saxons, and on their fet- Un£ua£e ‘ 
dement in Britain, did not long continue a diftind tongue, but was fo 
blended into the Saxon language, that it foon became a particular dia¬ 
led of the fame. And this kind of Anglo-Dane-Saxonic was chiefly 
fpoken in Northumberland, and the Eaft-Angles where the Danes 
principally refided. 


* Camden’s Remains, Verftegan, &c. 
+ Ibid. 

} As for inftance, the Saxon word 
Cyn-ning is now contradted to a word 


of one fyllable, king, fo U-JICH is our, 

pil-lo ruuilt > no-ma*«i &c. 

§ Thefe fpecimens the reader will find 
in the Apppendix to this volume. 
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CHAP. IX. 


State of the Polite Arts amongft the Anglo-Saxons 


Sculpture. S a H E defign of the prefent chapter is to offer fome general re~ 
| marks upon the ftate of fculpture, painting, poetry and mufic, 
during the Anglo-Saxon monarchy. With regard to fculpture, fo few 
fpecimens of it are now remaining, that it will be impoffible to form a 
fair judgment upon its defeats or excellencies; the few bafs reliefs, 
perhaps the only fpecies of fculpture of the Anglo-Saxons yet unde- 
ftroyed, are, it is true, but rudely cut, and particularly deficient where 
the human figure is intended to be reprefented, and more especially 
where an attempt is made to fhow the figure naked. If we can depend 
indeed upon fome monumental effigies, which are faid to be the work- 
manfhip of the Saxons, we fhould pafs a more favourable judgment * 
upon the ftate of this art at the conclufion of the prefent period, than 
we had formed an idea of from the rudenefs of fome of the bafs re¬ 
lievos or the manufcript delineations; however, it is generally thought, 
that the beft fculptures of the Saxons, were ftiff, aukward and clumfy.. 
painting. If the art of fculpture was carried to no great perfe&ion by the 

Anglo-Saxons, that of defign and painting feems ftill to have been 
more defective. The delineations we meet with in the more ancient 
Saxon manufcripts are fcarcely more than outlines, and in general of 
but one colour, which at prefent appears to be a deepifh brown j but 
in the more modern times of the Saxon monarchy, we meet with fome 
few attempts at finifhing the delineations, which perhaps may indeed 
be thought by artifts of the prefent age to be no great improvement, 
fince the fpirit of the- outline is often loft, or at leaft they are ren¬ 
dered rather more gaudy than elegant; but fome fpecimens of thefe 
delineations in the manner they really appear, will doubtlefs be ef- 
teemed more fatisfaClory than the beft defcription that can be given f. 


* Such as the monumental effigy of Vitalis, 
abbot of Weitminfter,. (who died A. D. 
1082.) in the cloiftersof Weftmifter abbey, 
whicli although at prefent almoft defaced 
bears the marks of having once been well 
executed. 

f Specimens of the art of defign amongft 
the Saxons may be feen plate XX. and 
XXI. vol. I. Alfo plates III. IV. XIII. 
XIV. and XV, of the prefent volume. 


Plate XV. in particular contains a variety 
of fpecimens, and the MSS,, from which 
they are taken are declared in the defcrip¬ 
tion of the plates in the Appendix at the 
end of this volume. For a greater variety of 
fpecimens the reader is referred to the firft 
volume of the J}opba An^el-cynnan, 
or Manners and Cuftoms of the Englifh. 

The 
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• The famous St. Dunftan is celebrated by his biographer, as very 
Ikilful in the art of defign, infomuch, that applications were made to famou5 artl 
him by religious ladies, to draw out patterns for them when they were 
defirous of making any curious piece of embroidery*, and there is 
yet extant a drawing faid to have been done by the hand of this extraor¬ 
dinary manf; but if we may judge of the tafte of that age from this 
rude delineation, the conclusions we muft draw from thence will be 
•very unfavourable j at the fame time it is but juftice to declare, that this 
drawing of Dunftan’s is far out-done by many others about the fame 
date; yet, after all that can be faid in favour of the manufcript deli¬ 
neations of the Anglo-Saxons, it muft be acknowledged, that they are 
in general ftiff and inelegant, without any regard being paid to the pro¬ 
portion or perfpeCtive; and the ornaments with which they are fre¬ 
quently crowded, (though better drawn than the figures,) are for the 
moft part heavy and void of tafte. 

It was very common not only to ornament books with the portraits Portrait and 
.of faints, of kings and other great men, but paintings of them were luftorypaiming, 
alfo placed in churches and monafteries J j feveral of the former are 
remaining to this day, but all of the latter have been long fince de- 
ftroyed. Nor did the painters confine themfelves to portraits, hiftori- 
.cal delineations are frequent in the ancient manufcripts, befides which, 
they had larger pictures, reprefenting paffages in hiftory, and the 
actions of great men ; fuch a one was prefented to the church of Ely 
by Edelfleda, the widow of the famous Brithnod, duke of Northum¬ 
berland, in the tenth century, wherein Ihe had caufed to be painted the 
hiftory of the great affions of her deceafed lord, in order to preferve 
-ihe memory of his valour and other virtues §. 

It is a queftion if the art of painting upon glafs was known or not Pa ; nt ; ng on 
at this early period ; but as there is by no means any fufficient evi- eia<* thought 
dence that it was, all further enquiries concerning it are likely to prove known. b ° 
ineffectual ; we lhall, therefore, pafs it over with a fuppofition that it 
was not. 

As writing, at this time, may be efteemed a fort of painting, we w ,. it j 11gt 
will offer fome few general remarks upon it in this place. We 
•have already feen, that even during the Heptarchy, books were written 
and ornamented with uncommon pains; and it became fafhionable to 

* Anglia Sacra, vol. IT. p. 94. J Malmfbury informs us, that there Were 

f It is a figure of Chrift, feated with portaits of Styward, firft abbot of Glaf- 
Dunftan, 'himlelf in the habit of a monk tonbury, which were always reprefented 
kneeling at his feet; this delineation is with a whip or rod for difeipline. Anti^. 
copied from the original MS. in the Bod- Glafton. apud T. Gale, t. 1. p. 317. 

Ician library, in the firft volume ofHickes’s § Hift. Elien, apud Gsle. 

Thefaurus, and alfo in the firft volume of 
the Manners and Cuftoms of the Englilh 
above-quoted, plate XVIII. 
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decorate the title pages, and initial letters, with great care. Towards 
the conclufion of the Heptarchy they ornamented them with gold and 
filver, befides the variety of colours they continued to ufe, as in the 
foregoing period. One of the moll ancient fpecimens of writing 
among the Anglo-Saxons is a manufcript of the four gofpels, written' 
at the conclufion of the feventh century; the writing is very fair, and jt is 
enriched with a variety of curious'ornaments*. From the appearance 
of the inftrument with which they wrote, it feems to have been made 
of metal, and not any fort of quill f. Their ink appears, even at the’ 
prefent time, in manufcripts that have been carefully preferved, frefta 
and fair, fo that it mult have been made of a mixture of very durable 
materials] and it was in general laid on ina body; for, on, palling die 
finger over it, it is frequently found to rife up from the. vellum. It 
is certain that they fometimes wrote with a kind of fize or glutinous 
fubftance, which they very dexteroully gilt with thindeaves of gold or. 
filver, and in this manner fome of their books were ornamented; and 
indeed, one Saxon manufcript is yet extant, which, from the beginning 
to -the end, is written in letters of gold, or rather gilt, which, in foma 
particular points of view, has a very pompous appearance J. 

Poetry. Never was poetry more admired and honoured than in the prefent. 

period, even kings themfelves w r ere candidates for the laurel. Alfred 
the Great was the beft poet of his age. Poets were frequently, chofen 
for the friends and favourites of the greateft monarchs, obtained a 
place at their own tables, and were loaded with favours and rewards. 
Nor was it among the Anglo-Saxon kings alone that poetry , was fo 
much efteemed; for, at this period, all the northern nations were 
equally fond of this art> and held thofe who excelled ip it in equal 
veneration. Cnut, the Danifh king of England, was not only a 
poet himfelf §, but had conftantly in his court feveral Danifh and Nor¬ 
wegian bards, whofe poems he took great delight in hearing ||j andy 
indeed, poetry was in fuch univerfal efleem, that it formed a great- 
part of the education of the nobility. 

Surpri/ing ef- Ih the hiftories of the northern nations many extraordinary inftances 

ferts of poetry. are us ^e found of t ^ e aftonifhing power of poetry, by which every 
pafiion of the human mind was .to be excited or appeafed^f j and, in¬ 
deed, 

* Sec plate XX. vol. i. See alfo various || Olai Wormii Literatura Danica, p. 
fpecimens of writing, plate XVI. and the 24.3. 

whole, page plate XIV. f A remarkable inftance of this is re- 

t See the representation of the pen tak- corded in the ancient northern hiftories. 
en from a very ancient Saxon MS. plate' Egill Skullagrim, a famous northern poet, 
XVI. fig. 3, and the penknife, fig. 2, of had in a quarrel Haiti the fon of Eric Blor 
the fame plate. dox, king ofNorway; he was afterwards, tak- 

t This MS. is preferved in the Cotton en by Eric’s queen, and fent into Nor- 
JLibrary, and is marked Vefpafian A. VJH«. thumberland, where Eric then .was. When 
4 Hift. sElienfis, 1 . 3,, cap. 27, the poet was brought before the enraged 

monarch. 
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deed, their ancient bards would frequently boaft of the effects of their 
poems *. The poetical language of the northern poets was metapho¬ 
rical and figurative in thehigheft degree; yet thefe metaphors were not 
fuch as depended upon the will or invention of the poet, but fuch as 
had received the, ftamp of public approbation from the more remote 
times. Their gods had a proportionable number of epithets according 
to their power, and rank, Odin was called the Father of the Ages, the 
Supercillious, the Eagle, the Father of-Verfes, &c. and fo of the other 
deities,. Rivers were called the Sweat of the Earth, and the Blood of 
the Vall-ies; arrows were ftiled-the Daughters of Misfortune, the 
Hail-ftones of. Helmets : the eye was called the Torch of the Counte¬ 
nance, the Diamond of the Head: the grafs and herbage, the Flair 
and Fleece of the Earth :„ the hair of the head was called the Fo- 
reft of the Head,, and, when white, the Snow of the Brain : the epi¬ 
thets for the earth were, the Veffel that .floats on the ages, the Bafis 
or Foundation of the Air, the Daughter of Night: night itfelf was 
called, tihe Veil of Difcourfe and Cares: a combat, the Cralh of Arms, 
the Shower of Darts, the Clangor of Swords, the Bath of Blood : the fea 
was ftiled, the Field of Pirates, afhip, .the Scate of the Pirates, the 
Horfe of the Waves; and rocks-the Bones of the Earth, &c. but this 
profufion of metaphors frequently rendered the fenfe of the poem very 
obfeure, but more particularly fo. to the readers of the prefent age f. 

Their rules of verfification are very difficult to define from the vaft R ^ies of veriifi- 
variety of endings and meafures of the verfes; for they had no fewer than catlon ’ 
one hundred and thirty-fix kinds of metre, without including rhyme; 
and this metre may be chiefly,, if not altogether, reduced to different 
kinds of aliteration £.. 

The droqust, or. common fong, was moft • generally ufed, each Droc i u;et : cr 
verfe of which confifted of fix fyllables, each diftich of two lines, and common on£ ‘ 
each ftanza of four diftiches, or eight, lines.. The harmony of this 
verfification was partly literal, and partly fyllabical. The literary 
harmony confifted in three words in each diftich beginning 'with the 
fame letter.; the fyllabical harmony confifted of two fyllables of fimilar 
founds in each line, which were called the fonorous fyllables. This 
fyllabical harmony was perfedt, when it confifted in the two fimilar 
fyllables beginning with the fame vowels and confonants; and imper- 
fedt, when they confifted of the fame confonants, but not of the fame 
vowels: the fyllabical harmony might be imperfedt in the firft line, 
but it. was always neceflary for it to be perfedt in the fecond §, fo that 

this 


monarch, he began to fing a fong com- 
pofed in his praife, with fo much art and 
fweetnefs, that he foftened his rage, and 
procured his pardon. Olai Wormii Literat. 
Dani.—Five fpecimens of Runic poetry, 
&c. &c. 


* Northern Antiq. vol. 2. 
f Ibid. vol. 2. p. 192, 193, Sec. 
j Ibid. vol. 1. page 401. 

§ All thefe rules are illuftrated in the 
following two lines, where, for diftinftion 
fake, . 
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this alterative metre was capable of almofi endlefs variations by chang¬ 
ing the length of the verfes, arid the number or pofition of the fono- 
rous letters or fyllables. 

Rhyme was alfo very common among the- Norman poets, for not a 
few of their poems, which are yet in being, are moft exa&ly rhymed, 
and even fome of them have double rhymes*. 

The poems of the Anglo-Saxons and the Danes confifted of fo many 
various fpecies that it will be impoflible to enumerate them. Many 
of them, whilft they were pagans, were hymns or fongs of praife, com- 
pofed in honour of their deities, which, on their converlion to Chrif- 
tianity, were changed in favour of the faints and martyrs, for whom 
they held the highefl veneration; befides thefe, they had martial fongs 
for the battle ; others, celebrating the a£ts of great heroes; love fongs 
for the entertainment of the fair fex ; fatirical compofitions for the 
expofmg of vice ; elegies for forrowful occafions, and fprightly airs 
for the promotion of mirth and jollity j\ 

If poetry was univerfally admired at this period, mufic was no left 
the objedt of general efleem. The poet and the mufician were con- 
ftantly the fame, and the one appears to have been infeparable from 
the other. iElfred the Great was very fkfflful in mufic, which was of 
fuch advantage to him, that, during the time of his diftrefs, he dif- 
guifed himfelf as an ancient minftrel, and went into the Danifh camp, 
where he performed his part with fuch excellency that he charmed the 
commanders, and was permitted to flay there till he had made every 
neceffary obfervation concerning their flrength, and difcovered 
their important councils £. Thofe who excelled in this art were 
highly efleemed, and ufually much careffed by the greateft monarchs. 
The famous Egil Skullagrim, mentioned above, on account of his fu- 
perior abilities in poetry and mufic, was fo highly efleemed by king 
iEthelflan, that he could deny him nothing that he requefled§. 

, Some fkill in vocal and inflrumental mufic was neceffary at this pe¬ 
riod, even in private life, to make a man refpedtable in company ; for 
it was cuflomary, at all the convivial meetings, for every man in his 
turn to take a harp, and play upon it whilft he fung a fong agreeable 
to its notes to amufe the affembly ||. 

Of 


fake, the fonorous letters and fyllables are 
putin capitals, 

ChrlSTus Caput nOSTrum 
CorONet te bONis. 

The letter C in this couplet is the fonorous 
letter; 1 ST and OST the fonorous fyl- 
. lables in the firft line, but imperfe&, not 
.having the fame vowel at the beginning; 
and ON- -ON the fonorous fyllables in 
the fccond line perfedt, bccaufe they conlift 
-of the fame vowels and confonants. 


* Northern Antiq. vol. i. p. 3 99,note*'. 
•J- Vide Hickcfii Thefau. vol. 1. 
j Malmfb. lib. 2. cap 10. 

§ Ang. Jonas Iceland* 1 . 2. p. 129. 

|| A remarkable inllance relative to the 
truth of this is mentioned by Bede in his 
Ecclefialliical Hillory. He tells us, that 
Casdman had never learned to play upon 
the harp, or to ling; fo that if he was 
in company, and they took down the harp 
.to play and ring each in his turn, when 
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Of all other inftruments of muficj the harp was the moft efteemed, The harp, 
not only by our northern anceftors, but, by almoft every na¬ 
tion in Europe. Thofe who played upon it were efteemed gentlemen 
by law, and their perfons fecured from injuries by fevere penalties: 
thofe who excelled in it were readily admitted into the moft fplendid 
affemblies, and diftinguiftied with marks of the greateft refpedt by 
people of the moft exalted rank *. 

The account of the other mufical inftruments, as enumerated by an ^eosc? mu'sc 
ancient hiftorian who lived during the Heptarchy, has already been™ 
given in the former volume f. To thofe we may add the following, 
which are mentioned by the writers of the middle ages, namely, the 
lute, the cymbal, the citola, the lyre, the fyftrum, and the cam¬ 
panula. 

The form of the greater part of the ancient inftruments are not Form ct many- 
known in the prefent age} fome few of them, however, are preferved ^rTmen's"” 5 
in the manufcript delineations of the Anglo-Saxons, and thefe have now loft, 
been thought, in every refpedt, worthy a place in the prefent work. 

In the former volume fome notice was taken of the organ mentioned Of the or&n, 
by an ancient Anglo-Saxon writer, that it was probably a very fimple 
inftrument, compofed of a certain number of pipes of different lengths 
and fizes, and was blown into by the mouth. The reprefen ration of an 
inftrument of this fort accompanies this chapteri, taken from an an¬ 
cient manufcript written during the tenth century, where it is pofi- 
tively called an organ §. We muft not imagine that organs blown 
with bellows, and played upon with keys, were unknown in England at 
the period that manufcript was written.} for there is the cleared: evi¬ 
dence that they were not only known, but alfo eredted in churches. 

The famous Dunftan gave to the church of Malm/bury, an organ with 
hrafs pipes ||; and Alwyn, alderman of all England, who flourifhed 
about the fame tin^e, laid out the fum of thirty Saxon pounds in build¬ 
ing an organ in the church at Ramfey Abbey, which had pipes of brafs 
or copper, and was blown into by bellows, and played upon with keys, . 
and was alfo furnifired with proper ftops f. Organs of this kind feem 
to have been known in the eaft as early as the fourth century, but at 


the harp approached Credman, he would 
inftantly rile up, and depart to his own 
houfe “ ajbamed” (as iElfred in the Saxon 
verfion exprefles it) that he was deficient in 
fo general an accompliihment. 

* Leges Angl. apud Lindenbrog, p. 485. 
See the figure of the Anglo-Saxon harp, 
plate XVII. fig. 5. 
f Vide vol. 1. p. 35Z. 
t Plate XVII. fig. 4. 

§ The MS. from which this delineation 
is taken is a Pfalter, and the whole of the 


pifture (which accompanies the 13^tli 
pfalm) reprefents the Hebrews in their 
captivity at Babylon, where they are uc- 
feribed by the Pfalmift as having hung 
their “ harps ” (for fo our Englifh verfion 
has it) upon the trees. In this delineation 
fuch inftruments as thitare fufpended upon 
the trees; and in the text they are called 
organs.—“ In falicibus in medio ejus fuf« 
pendimus organa noftra.” 

. || W. Malmfli. de Pontib. 
f Ilift. Ramfienf. apud Gale, c. 54. 

what 
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what time they made their way hither, carindt be afeertained; but very 
probably not long before the above-mentioned period, becaufe the an¬ 
cient hiftorians fpeak of them with the grfeateft admiration, which 
feems a good argument that they were new and uncommon. 

The violin and The violin confifted of four firings, as in the'prefen t age, and was 
lyre, &c. played upon much in the fame manner* * * § : they had alfo a ; fort of lyre 
with four firings, which were not ftruck by the fingers,- but by a fmall 
rod, probably of metal, having a round ball or knob "at the endf ; 
and this inflrument feems to have been chiefly ufed for dancing, when 
it was accompanied by two-flutes, both of them played upon at once 
by the fame perfon J. 

Effea of mufic, The great and aftonilhi-ng effeCls of the power of mufic, as related 
by our befl ancient hiftorians, make it certain that the knowledge of 
it was very extenfive in thofe early ages; for they fpeak of it as able 
to raife and inflame the pafiions of the human heart; to elevate the 
hero’s courage; to difpel forrow; revive the fpirits of thofe fatigued ; 
improve their joys j cure difeafes, and promote not only the health of 
the body, but the happinefs of the mind§. 

Ffcimody great The Anglo-Saxons were prodigioufly fond of pfalmody, for the 
t^v 0 !tSiE“ g reater P art of the church worfhip confifted in finging ; and in fome 
cathedrals and larger monafteries, the finging continued day and night 
by a conftant fucceflion of priefts, and, from time to time, they were 
joined by the laity as occafion ferved, who were equally delighted with 
this perpetual harmony ||. Indeed, moft of their private devotions 
confifted in finging a number of pfalms, which was looked upon as the 
moft efficacious way of appealing the wrath of Almighty God. The intro¬ 
duction of organs was a great improvement to this tafte with relpeCt to 
the public worfhip, for with the afliftance of thofe notes, a much better 
effeCl mull have been produced than when the chorus was entirely vocal. 

One of the eftablilhed rules among the voluntary Societies that were 
formed in imitation of the tythings, was, that every member Ihould 
fing two pfalms daily, one for all the members of the fraternity living, 
and the other for all that had been members, but were now dead; and, 
at the death of a member, each of thofe that furvived Ihould fing fix 
pfalms for the good of his foul. Almoft all the penances impofed 
by the clergy were to be redeemed by finging a certain number of 
pfalms, or repeating the Lord’s Prayer fo many times**. 

* Vide plate XVIT. fig. i. || Mura tori Difiert. T. a, 

+ Plate XVII. fig. io. is the lyre here f Hickefii Difiert. Epift. p. 22. 

mentioned, and fig. 11, the inflrument * # If a penitent was condemned to faft 
with which it was ftruck. for fuch a number of days, the fafting 

J See vol. 1. of the manners and cuftoms might be redeemed by his finging the Pater 
of-the Englifh, plate XVII. fig. 4. the Nojfter, and the 119th pfalm fix times over 
other inftruments of mufic upon plate XVII. for each day’s faft. Johnfon’s Canons, 
iare deferibed in the Appendix. A. D. 963. 

§ Bedtc opera, vol. 1. 
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CHAP. X. 


Particular Manners and Cujloms of the Anglo-Saxons , and the Danes. 

T H E perfons and general character of our Saxon anceftors were reruns and 
Hightly touched upon in the preceding volume *, fo that very tueAnglo- 
iittle is neceflary to be added here ; there is indubitable evidence that SaxomrefumeJ. 
the Anglo-Saxon youth were fair and beautiful f, more particularly the 
females, who in general poflfeffed a large fhare of perfonal charms. 

The Danes were very fond of their hair, which was in general fail- 
coloured, like their complexions; many of thofe who refided in Nor¬ 
thumberland, are faid to have had red haif J, and their eyes were molt 
commonly blue, having fomething particularly ftern in their counte¬ 
nances when they were inflamed with anger §. 

There is not the leal! reafon to fuppofe that the Anglo-Saxons were Their genim. 
by any means defective in genius, but that the univerfal cloud of ig¬ 
norance and fuperftition which darkened thofe ages, prevented their 
ihining with more luftre. But yet, even amidft all thefe manifeft dif- 
advantages, fome few men arofe who poflefled an uncommon fhare of 
genius and mental endowments, fuch were Aldhelm, Bede, Alcvinus, 

Alfred the Great, Aflerius, &c. 

Notwithstanding the monks, through whofe gloomy medium the cimrafler. 
chara<5ter of our Anglo-Saxons is tranfmitted, have frequently been 
very bitter and fevere in their accufations again!! their country-men, 
the laity efpecially, declaring them to be miferably corrupt in their 
manners, and guilty of almoft every wickednefs and excefs j|, yet fome 
have been candid enough to acknowledge, that though thefe vices 
were too general, yet they were by no means univerfal, and that, how¬ 
ever depraved the manners of the greater part of them were, yet good 
and virtuous people were very frequently to be met with f. 

The piety of the Anglo-Saxons at this age, was clouded with fuper- Thcir fupcrfti . 
ftition and error, which the clergy failed not to improve in the minds non worked 
of the people to their own advantage, and fpared no opportunities that tl,a 
offered to perfuade rich men to become monks themfelves, or make 
their children fuch, by which means they obtained pofieflion of their 

* Vol. I. part V. chap. X. p, 353. § Pclloutier, t. I. p, iq' 3 . 

+ Bede Ecc. Hill. 1 . 2 . cap. I. ct Eddi- || Scrmo Lupi, Hickc/ii Diflertat. Epifr. 

11s Vita Wilfredi cap. VI. p. 104, 105. 

X Culver Antiq. Germ. p. 96. W. Malmlb. lib. 3. cap. I. 
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perfons and eftates, and when they could not prevail fo far upon them, 
they taught them to believe, that the being buried near the relics of 
fome famous faint would promote the happinefs of their foul, and. 
this privilege was not to be obtained without a confiderable fum of 
money, or very rich prefents. They alfo exhorted them to build 
monafteries, or at their death to leave their pofieflions for the benefit 
of religious houfes, which they pretended was the fureft method of 
obtaining pardon for their fins, and fecuring themfelves places in 
heaven *. The priefts were alfo continually talking of the end of the 
world and the clay of judgment, which they reprefen ted as near at 
hand f, and at the fame time they told their rich, and opulent auditors, 
that what they gave to the monafteries contributed greatly to their future 
welfare in the other world, for by that means they obtained the prayers of 
the priefts j hence arofe. the cuftom of bequeathing money to monaf- 
teries and churches, that the monks might make prayers for the good 
of the donor’s foul, which they imagined promoted its happinefs, and fe- 
cured its repole £. It was alfo cuftomary for the' monks to grant to 
fome rich man an eftate, which he was to enjoy during his life, upon 
condition, that at his death that eftate, and another of equal value be¬ 
longing to the rich man, fliould revert to the monaftery to which the 
firft eftate belonged. By thefe and fuch artifices, the clergy obtained 
fome lhare of the wealth or eftates of almoft every opulent man at his 
deceafe, which continually increafing, muft have made them very rich. 
But their covetoufnefs augmented with their riches, and to fuch lengths 
did they run in purfuit of wealth, that they were not alhamed to make 
ufe of the moft infamous arts and impofitions to obtain it from the 
deluded laity, efteeming even the grofieft frauds as highly meritorious, 
fo that the church was thereby enriched; many proofs of this fad 
might be brought, but one may be fufficient. ALtheric who was bilhop 
of Dorchefter in the reign of king Cnut, pioufly made a Danifti 
nobleman drunk, and whilft he was in that ftate, bought a fine eftate 
of him for a mere trifle, and for this impious fraud the holy bilhop 
received great commendations, becaufe he gave the eftate to the 
abbey of Ramfey. In Ihort, fo much did the perfuafions of the 
clergy prevail over the minds of the infatuated people, that before 
the end of this period they had more than one third of all the 
lands of England in their pofleflion, befides tythes of all the reft, and 
vaft profufions of wealth, in money, plate and jewels. 

* Hift. Ramfien.. p. 397. wherein he divided his eftate between his . 

f Hickefii Diflert. Epilt. p. 77. children and hit own foul, what he gave to 

j This they called giving si part of his children need not be mentioned, but 
their eftates to their own fault. Thus fays what he gave to bis foul was as follows, &c. 
Aflerius.—King iEthelwulfi like a man of After. Vit. ^Elfredi. 
wifdom, made a teftpmcnt in writing. 


The 
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The native valour of the Anglo-Saxons, as well as that enthufiaftic The va i our 
love of liberty, was greatly diminilhed during this period; the fond- of the An s lQ - 
nefs for a monaftic life was one of the caufes of this change, by which, creates? 0 ' 
and the doftrine of Chriftianity, their ferocity was abated, and they 
became more timid and peaceable. Their beft hiftorians inform us, 
that at their firft arrival in Briton they were fierce, warlike and im¬ 
petuous, but on their converfion to Chriftianity, their valour declined by 
degrees, fo that towards the conclufionof this aera, they are faid to have 
been far more efteemable for their devotions, than their warlike dif- 
pofition *. 

It was this great decreafe in valour, that facilitated the conqueft of The compett 
the Danes, who being Pagans, ftill retained the ferocity of theirt^what^wiag. 
natural tempers, and proved at laft fo greatly fuperior to the Anglo- 
Saxons in bravery and conduct, that the latter could hardly ever be pre¬ 
vailed upon to face them in the day of battle, though they might ma- 
nifeftly have the advantage f. The Danes made every pofiible advantage 
of the weaknefs and timidity of the Saxons, whom they treated with fuch 
brutal inhumanity as can fcarcely be credited, whilft on the other hand 
the lhameful and abjeft fubmiffion of the Saxons was little lei's ex¬ 
traordinary 

The Danes or inhabitants of Scandinavia (which comprehended oiuraaer os 
the kingdoms of Denmark, Sweden and Norway) were a people of the Dauc3 ‘ 
a fierce intrepid fpirit, and were very formidable at fea, by the pofief- 
fions of vaft fleets, as well as upon land, by powerful armies nor 
is it furprizing that they were fuch excellent warriors, when we confider 
the various caufes that contributed to make them fond of a martial 
life. In the firft place, their religon taught them to believe that 
Odin their great god delighted in war and bloodihed, and that he 
•bellowed the higheft rewards upon heroes, and fuch as died with 
their fwords in their hands, and received them after death into his 
palace, where they were to enjoy a continual fucceflion of happinels 
and content: and this belief infpired them with a contempt for life. 

In the fecond place, their education was conducive to the fame end, 
many of them were born in their fleets or camps, and trained up from 
their infancy in continual fcenes of blood and daughter, and as foon 


* W. Mahnf. lib. 3. cap. 1. 
f “ How long (fays an ancient author who 
lived in the reign of king jEthelred the 
fecond) is it fince the Engli/h obtained a 
vidtory over the Danes, thofe pirates are 
now become fo bold, that one puts ten and 

foinetimes.more to flight!-How often do 

two or three troops of Danes drive the 
Englifh army from fea to fea, to our eternal 
fhame !—But fo abjedl are we become, as 
.10 worfhip thofe, who trample on us with 
indignity.” Then he proceeds to mention 


fome horrid fubmiflions of the Anglo- 
Saxons too fliameful to be inferted here. 
Sermo Lupi Epif. Hickefii Diflcrt. Epift. 
p. 103. 

J To fuch a length was it carried, that 
as fome have declared, when an Engiifliman 
met a Dane upon a bridge, or in a narrow 
path where he could not avoid him, as 
foon as he faw him, he uncovered his head, 
and fcood in a bowing pofture tili the Dane 
parted him and was gone out of fight. 
PontopidenGeftaet Veit Dan. 1, &;c. 

LI 2 as 
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as they could weild the fword, they were taught the ufe of it. In the 
third place, the uncultivated Hate of their country made piratical ex+ 
peditions abfolutely neceffary hence valour and bravery were the only 
fteps to riches and honour *. 

b'e'iTJvi danns The Danes were bold and audacious in their attacks, confidering 

battic!° ur m but little the fuperiority of the enemy in. numbers; and. indeed one 
of their martial laws impofed, that every man who, would acquire the 
character, of a brave warrior, fhould always- attack two enemies, to 
ftand firm , againft three, to retire only a pace from four, and to fly 
from no lefs than five f : indeed there are many inftances of wonder¬ 
ful addons performed by fome of thefe northern heroes, but perhaps 
none more ftriking than that which happened at the battle which 
Harold the fecond fought againft his brother Tofti, and the king of 
Norway at Stamford, October 24, A. D. 1066, where, after the Nor¬ 
wegians were obliged to retire, the purfoit of the Englifh army was 
retarded for a long time by the defperate refiftance of a Angle Nor¬ 
wegian, who had polled himfelf upon the bridge, where he main¬ 
tained his. footing, and flew with his battle-ax not lefs than forty fol- 
diers of Harold’s army, who attempted to force their, way over, and 
would have refilled Hill longer, if he had not been flain at .laft by a, 
ftratagem J. As the Danes were delighted with nothing more than to 
have their valour and martial accomplifhments. extolled, fo the, calling 
them “ Nithing.f;,” which was a term of contempt, was an offence fo 
aggravating, that nothing could poffibly expiate, but the blood of the 
offender §. 

Cruelty of the The. Danes, from the nature of their education, and being con- 

Danes. ftantly inured to fights of blood and daughter, were ftrangers to every 
tender and humane idea, and the moll fhocking cruelties were prac- 
tifed by them as fports and paftimes. What a lamentable pidlure is 
drawn by hiftorians of the diftrefs and miferies of the Englilh during, 
the eighth and ninth centuries, when the Danes, like inhuman favages,. 
deftroyed all before them with fire and fword, involving whole towns 
• and cities, with their wretched inhabitants, in the devouring flames, 
and thofe who attempted to efcape from their burning houfes, were 
cut to pieces with battle-axes! Nor could the cries and fupplications 
of men, women and children, make the leaft impreflion upon the un¬ 
relenting hearts, of thefe dreadful enemies: the moll tempting bribes, 
and humbleft offers of becoming Haves had .no effedl; all the places 
through which they paffed exhibited fo many horrid fcenes of mifery 
and defolation; venerable old men lay maffacred before their own 


* Northern Antiq. vol. I. Bartholin,&c. 
+ Bartholin de caufa Con temp, a Pan. 
Mort. C. 7. 


J W. Malmf. lib. II. cap. 13. 

§ This word fignifies a daftardly fellow, 
f. Northern Antiq. vvl. I. p. 219. 
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doors; .whole ftreets were covered with marigled bodies of young men 
and children ; matrons and virgins, being firft publicly polluted, were 
alfo put to death nay,. fo totally were the wretched barbarians 
devoid of feeling, that it was a common paftime amongft them to 
tear the infants of the Englifh from the breads of their mothers, and 
tolling them up in the air, catch them upon their fpears as they fell 
down f. In Ihort, the cruelty and infolence of the Danes were fo 
great,, that their very name was odious and deteftable to the Englifh for 
many ages after they had ceafed to opprefs-the land; infomuch, that 
an imperious and haughty man., by way of contempt. and deteftation, 
was called a Lord Dane 

Indeed, although the dofbrine of Chridianity in fome meafure foft- inrtance of 
ened the minds of thefe ferocious men, it was but by flow degrees; ^“dn-iu's criic; - 
for the Danes, as well as the Anglo-Saxons, even at the end of the " 
prefent period, may have many indances of cruelty and opprefiion laid 
to their> charge. What can be more Ihocking than the barbarity of 
earl Godwin, who, when he had feized upon prince JSlfred, the bro¬ 
ther of Edward the Confeffor, at Guilford, on his way to London, 
was not content with having the unfortunate prince in his power, but 
defeated and apprehended his guards, fome of whom he imprifoned, 
fome he fold for Haves, others, he maimed by cutting off their legs 
and arms, and others again he-tortured by pulling the Ikins from their 
heads, and by various torments maffacred fix hundred men §. 

Tyranny and opprefiion among the rich and powerful are reckoned Tyranny anar 
amongft the vices of this period; in the reign of vEthelred the Second (at 0 PP«ffion. 
which time a kind of ariftocracy took place) we are allured, that the poor: 
and indigent were moft cruelly treated; their perfons, and thofe of their 
children,, were frequently feized upon by force, and fold for Haves; widows 
were unjuftly compelled to marry, and if they refufed they were cruelly 
oppreffed, and reduced to mifery and want.. In the after times, when the 
Godwin family had obtained fuch influence in the kingdom, the fons of 
that earl were guilty of the moft flagrant outrages and opprefiions, for 
if they faw any handfome eftate, or country feat that pleafed their 
fancy, they inftantly gave orders to their attendants to murder the 
proprietor of it and his family by night, and then obtained the grant 
of it themfelves.. Such were the men who, at that time, were judges 
and rulers in the land ||. 

The-Danes were fond of a violent death, and the chief caufe of it The Dane*fond 
was, their belief that the Ipirits of all who departed from this world 

* J. Walingford apud Gale. fents “ He murder of the Innocent! but, at 

+ Anglia Sacra, T. 2. p. 13c;. Vide the fame time, exhibits a fcenc of that fort. 
plate IV. of this volume, which is the co- of cruelty defcribcd above, 
py of an illumination in a MS. paraphrafe J H. Hunt, 

of the four gofpels, and faid formerly to § S. Dunelm. 

have belonged to king Cniit. This repre- || Hunt. lib. 6. 

in 
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: in a violent manner, went immediately to the hall of Odin, where they 
were received by that god with the higheft marks of approbation and 
efteem *. Thefe expectations, joined with their natural ferocity and 
love of military fame, entirely erafed from their bofbms the idea of fear, 
fo that inftead of groaning or complaining at the wounds they received 
in battle, or the approach of death, they exprefied their joy by laugh¬ 
ter and fongs f. Thofe who fought bravely, and fell with honour in 
the battle, were not lamented by their friends, becaufe it was efteemed 
the higheft felicity a man could arrive at to loofe his life in fome great 
exploit. Siward, a Danilh chief, who was earl of Northumberland 
during the reign of Edward the ConfelTor, being told that his fon 
was (lain in battle, made earned: enquiries if his wounds were received 
in the front of his body, or in his back, and being anfwered in the 
front, he cried out in a tranfport of joy, that his fon had died worthy 
of his birth 

oid age a dif- The, Danes were frightened at the approach of old age, to pre- 
hor.our. ven t which, they frequently prevailed upon their friends to kill them, 
or flew themfelves. Dying in a natural way, or upon a bed, was 
highly diftafteful to them ; and Siward, the Danilh earl of Northumber¬ 
land, mentioned above, though a Chriftian, retained fo much of the 
ancient manners of his anceftors, that, when he found his end ap¬ 
proaching in a natural way, he was extremely uneafy, and lamented 
that he had efcaped death in the many battles he had fought (for he 
was a great warrior) to die in a difgraceful manner like a beaft: he, 
therefore, entreated his friends todrefs him in his armour, to put 
his helmet on his head, his lhield upon his left arm, his battle-ax in 
the right, and to gird his fword about him, that he might die at leaft 
in the habit of a warrior, though he had not been fo happy as to fall 
in battle §. 

piracies of the The fondnefs of the Danes for pyratical expeditions is fo notorious, 
Da “ es, that we need make but few remarks upon that fubjeCl in this place} 
and not only perfons of inferior rank were engaged in thefe expe¬ 
ditions, but even kings and princes, fome of whom acquired fuch vaft 
wealth and fame, and fuch ftrong fleets, that they were called Sea 
Kings ||. 

cudofity ofnie ^ the Anglo-Saxons, in the former age, were famous for their cre- 
>£axoi)s&Dancs. dulity, they certainly cannot be efteemed lefs fo in the prefent. Of 
this fad we need not produce any other proofs than the implicit faith 
they placed in the pretended miracles, and other lhameful artifices 
made ufe of by the priefts, many of them fo grofs and abfurd that it 
feems fcarcely pofiible that fo much knavery fhould be on the one fide, 
and credulity upon the other. As they were credulous, fo both 

* Northern Antiq. vol. 1 Sc 2. § Ibid. Vide Bartholin, Sec. 

f Ibid. vol. 1. p. 206, 207, &c. || Vide Dr, Henry Hiftory of Brit. 

H. Hunt. lib. 6 . vol, a.. 

they 
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they and the. Danes were equally curious, and defirous. of prying into 
the fecrets of futurity, which rendered them frequently the dupes of 
pretended fortune-tellers, who were chiefly of the female fex; and fome 
of them were, in high eileem with the great, and drew fo much 
wealth from thofe who came to confult them, that they lived with 
fplendor and magnificence equal to that of the . greateft nobility, hav¬ 
ing numerous retinues conftantly attending upon them*. Thefe 
toothlefs prophetefles (for they were almoft always old women) were 
often invited to the courts of kings and princes, where they were 
received . with the greateft refpeCt and moft profound civility, befides 
being well rewarded for the anfwers they returned to the queftions that 
were put to them f. 

Chaftity was one of the chief virtues with which the anceftors of the chatty, 
AnglorSaxons were endowed, and which, at their eftablifhment in 
England, feems alfo to have been one of their great charade- 
riftics after their converfion to Chriftianity. The clergy, in attempt¬ 
ing to extend this virtue to a greater heighth than the law of na¬ 
ture would admit of, almoft deftroyed it; and the Danilh foldiers, who 
in the reign of dLthelftan and his fucceftbrs, were quartered in Eng¬ 
land, being idle, infolent and luftful, corrupted many of the Anglo- 
Saxon ladies by drefllng better than the Englilhmen £, fo that towards . 
the latter end of this period, chaftity declined fo faft that fcarce any 
veftiges of its original purity were left.. It is to this diffolution of 
manners that the clergy of that time impute the various woes that fell 
fo heavy on the Englifh nation §. 

We have already made fome remarks upon the fondnefs of the An- Fomir.uf* for 
glo-Saxons for their own relations, and how ftrenuoufly a whole family relati0l!! * 
would revenge all affronts done to any individual of that family; for 
any perfon who offended one was inftantly accounted an enemy to the 
whole, and not only the offender, but his relations alfo, though per¬ 
fectly innocent, became equally the objects of vengeance to the injured 
party ; becaufe, though they had no hand in the crime, they protected 
the culprit ; and this unjuft vengeance was carried to fuch a length, 
as to render it ahfolutely necefiary in the reign of king Edmund, the 
fucceffor of jEthelftan, to make a law, forbidding that for the future 
the relations of a murderer flhould be obnoxious to the refentment of 
the friends of the deceafed, but that the murderer alone Ihould be the 

* Bartholin mentions one of thefe old f Erick’s Rauga Saga, apud Bartholin, 
women named Heida, who was famous for p. 691. 
her fkill in divinations and magic. She J J. Walingford. 
frequented public entertainments, predict- § Serino Lupi, apud Hickefii Difert, 
ing weather, and telling fortunes, having Epill. 
conftantly a train of thirty men and fifteen 
maid fervants attendants upon her, Bar- . 
tholin, lib, 3. cap. 4. 
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? bbje< 5 t of their vengeance ; and alfo, if anyone fhould avenge himfelf 
upon any other than the murderer, he fhould forfeit all his goods, and 
be profecuted as an enemy to the king. Another law alfo required, that 

- all differences between any two clans or families fhould be fettled in 
an amicable manner* * * § . However, towards the latter end of this pe¬ 
riod, among other depravities that crept into the flate in general, 
that of undutifulnefs and difregard for relations was not the leaft ; for 
in the reign of iEthelred the Second, the Englifh are accufed of hav¬ 
ing as little love for their relations as Arrangers : and it is further ad¬ 
ded, that the natural affedtion from parents to their children, and from 
children to the parents, and brothers to each other, were greatly dimi- 
nifhed j\ 

. Murders and-thefts were very frequent among the Anglo-Saxons; 
and perjury may be reckoned among one of the chief national vices J: 
this latter might, in fome meafure, be owing to the vafi: number of 
oaths that were taken at this period, which greatly dimini (lied the 
folemnity of them, and the multitude of compurgators and witnefies 
that were required; fo that frequently, when a caufe of great confequence 
was brought before the magiftrates for trial, the compurgators and 
witneffes flood drawn up on either fide, like two little armies, ready to 
fwear whole vollies of oaths againfi: each other §. Bribery was too 
frequently pradlifed, efpecially towards the conclufion of this period; 
and even Edward the Confeflor, whofe fandtity is fo much boafied of 
by the monkifli writers, is not afhamed to own in an award, that a 
handfome bribe from one of the parties influenced his decifion ||. In¬ 
temperance in eating and drinking at this period were prevailing vices, 
both among the Anglo-Saxons and'the Danes, of which the latter in 
particular were the mofi: notorious. The vice of intemperance was 
common to the people of all ranks, in which they often fpent whole 
days and nights without intermiflion; and, indeed, all meetings, 
public or private, ufually terminated in rioting and exceflive drink¬ 
ing, not even excepting religious feftivals, at which times it was 
ufual for them to drink large draughts in honour of Chrift, the Vir¬ 
gin Mary, the twelve apoftles, and other venerated faints**. In 
the reign of Eadgar the Peaceable, the vice of immoderate drinking 
(which our hiftorians tell us, the Englifli learned of the Danes) pre¬ 
vailed fo greatly, that laws were found neceflary to reform it; and 
that prince, to prevent quarrels that arofe in public houfes from any 
one’s drinking more than his fhare, which it feems was very frequent, 
caufcd certain pegs or knobs to be |put at proper .diflances into 

* Leges Edmundi apud Wilkins. || Hilt. Ramfien. c. 113. 

t Sermo Lupi apud Hickef. f- W. Malmlb. lib. 3. cap. 1. p. 58. 

t ibid. . *■* Bartholin, lib. 2. c. 12. Northern 

§ Sometimes confuting of a thoufand. Antiq. vol. 1. cap. iz. p. 311. 

Hilt. Elin. cap. 35. 
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each drinking cup, and no man was to drink beyond thofe knobs at 
one draught under a fevere penalty, which was alfo to be in hided 
upon thofe who lhould compel others to drink beyond them *. 

We have already taken notice that the Anglo-Saxons were fa- Refpea for the 
mous for their relpedful behaviour to the fair fex, to whom they filr fex ' 
paid the greateft regard. They were admitted into all great aflem- 
blies, and their opinions claimed eveiy degree of attention: many of 
them were enrolled in the catalogue of faints, and became the objeds 
of veneration. Various fevere laws were alfo made to preferve their 
perfons and honour from infult f. It is true, that the higher clafs of 
ladies fell into fome difgrace occafioned by the abandoned wickednefs 
of Eadburge, who either through miftake or defign poifoned her huf- 
band Beorhtric J, king of the Weft Saxons, which fo highly exafpe- 
rated that people that they caufed a law to be made, by which the 
wife of the king was deprived of all her honours, and even the title 
of queen §. But this law did not continue long in force, for the clergy 
exprefled their higheft diflilce to it, calling it a perverfe and deteftable de¬ 
cree, and contrary to the cuftoms of all the nations defcended from the 
Germans. It was entirely abolilhed by iEthelwulf, the fon of Egbert, 
who married Judith, the daughter of Charles the Bald, king of France 
(about fifty-two years after its eftablilhment) and caufed her to be 
placed upon his throne with all the honours that the queens preceding 
Eadburge had enjoyed ||. 

The laws of the Anglo-Saxons, relative to marriage, we have 9 1 ? om * rcI ?' 
already feen ; but in this place it may not be amifs to take notice of ‘ u omjrnas 
the particular forms and ceremonies obferved, when two people were 
married. The wedding was always celebrated at the expence of the 
bridegroom, and at his own houfe, and the day before the marriage 
was fpent in feafting and jollity with the bridegroom and fuch friends 
as he invited to the wedding. The next morning, all thofe friends 
being armed and mounted on horfeback, proceeded in great order to 
the refidence of the bride (under the condudt of one who was called the 
foremoft man**) and Ihe being delivered to them was brought back to 
the houfe of the bridegroom •, this martial array was in honour of the 
bride, as well as to protefl her from any attempts that her former lovers 
might make to feize upon her perfon. She was led by a matron called 
the brides-woman, and followed by a troop of young maidens who 
were called the brides-maids, attended alfo by the mundbora or guar¬ 
dian, with the reft of her male relations. When Ihe reached the dwell - 
ing of her intended hufband, fhe was received by him, to whom fhe 
was inftantly folemnly betrothed by her guardian. This ceremony 


# Malmflj. lib. 2. cap. 8. 
•}• Willins Leg. Ang. Sax. 
t Vol. 1. p. 119. 

§ After. Annal. 

Vol. IL 


II Ibid. 

ff Muratori, vol. 2. p. n 1. 

** pope pipraman, 
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feeing finished, the bridegroom, bride, guardian and all their attend¬ 
ants, proceeded to the church attended by mufic, where the happy 
couple received the nuptial benediction from the prieft. If the 
bride was a virgin, the benediction was performed under a veil, or 
fquare piece of cloth, held before her by a tall man to conceal her 
blufhes, but if the bride was a widow, the veil was thought un- 
neceflary *. The nuptial benediction being compleated, both bride 
and bridegroom were crowned with garlands of flowers, ufually kept 
in the church for that purpofe f, and after all thefe ceremonies were 
finifhed, the whole company returned to the bridegroom’s houfe, where 
the nuptial feaft was prepared, and the whole day was lpent by the 
youth of either fex, in mirth and dancing, whilfl: the graver fort, by 
way of amufement, had recourfe to the liquor which was provided 
in great abundance. At night the women who attended upon the 
bride, conduced her to her chamber, where they undrefled her and 
placed her in the marriage bed, which was no fooner done, than the 
bridegroom was alfo brought in by the .men, and when he was in bed, 
he, the bride, and all who were prefent, drank the marriage health, 
after which all the company retired The next morning the fame 
parties came into the chamber of the new married couple, to hear the 
hufband declare what gift § he would beftow upon his wife, when his 
relations became fureties to thofe of his wife, that he would perform 
what he then had promifed. The feafting continued for feveral days, 
till all the provifions which had been provided were confumed, and all 
the guefts at their departure, made the bridegroom fome prefent, in 
order to defray the extraordinary expences he had been at |f. 

Names and Children, Toon after their birth, were obliged by law to be baptifed 
fir-names. an d names were conftantly given them exprefiive of fome virtue or 
good quality, which they wifhed the child fhould affeft as he grew up, 
as dElfred, which in our prefent language fignifies all peace;—Alwyne, 
beloved by all j—Bede, prayer j.—A£thelbald, noble and valiant >—He- 
wald, a fupporter of equity, and the like. Several people of one name, 
living near each other, were diftinguifhed by a fecond name being 
added, expreflive of their perfons or manners ; as, the Long, the Short, 
the Black, the Good, the Peaceable, the Bold, the Great, or elfe by the 
name of the place where the perfon lived, or even fometimes by his 


* Muratoiv vol. II..p. 4. 
t Olai Magni, p. 553. 
t Here we may note that the- wedding 
drefles of the bride, bridegroom, and three 
of each of their attendants were of a. 
faftiion and colour peculiar to the ceremony, 
and might be only wore at that time ; thefe 
drefles anciently belonged to the minftrels 
who attended the wedding, but in later 


times they were given to > fome church, or 
monaftery. Stiernhook, lib. II. cap. I. 

$ This gift was called CDcpjoen-gipe 
ok Morning-gtf >, which became the property 
of the wife alone. 

|| Stiernhook ut fup. 

IT Leges In* cap. U, apud Wilkins et 
Lambarde. 
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father’s name; but thefe firnames did not defcend to the children and 
become family names, as was ufual after the Norman conqueft; for 
that cuftom moft likely did not take place during this period, or if it 
did, it certainly was not until the reign of Edward the Confeffor, who, 
it is true, introduced many Norman cuftoms into England *. 

The education of the Anglo-Saxon youth confifted chiefly in in- Education, 
(trusting them in martial exercifes and rural (ports, as hunting, hawk¬ 
ing, and various athletic games, which contributed to the increafe of 
their bodily ftrength, and inured them from their infancy to endure 
fatigue; as to reading, or the ftudy of the polite arts and fciences, 
thofe formed no part of the education of fecular youth, the acquifi- 
tion of fuch knowledge being held only neceffary among thofe who were 
defigned for the church (and even by them it was frequently grievoufly 
negledted;) nor were princes of the royal blood, or the fons of the 
greateft noblemen any happier in this particular than tiiofe of the 
meaneft rank, for we are well allured that JElfred the Great, at twelve 
years of age, had not been taught to diftinguifli one letter from another, 
though . the greateft care had been taken to make him matter of the 
other branches of education, confiding of martial exercifes and rural 
fports f* 

The Anglo-Saxons before their converfion to Chriftianity, whenever Cuftc-n.-;-. < • -. 
they went to war, were accompanied by their priefts, whofe office it 
was to corredt offenders in the army £, and alfo to pray for its fuccefs j 
fome veftiges of this cuftom (till remained after they had received the 
light of the gofpel, for though the Chriftian priefts appear to have been 
deprived of their authority in adminiftring military correction, yet they 
continued to attend the armies in great numbers, to pray for its fuc¬ 
cefs, and to render their prayers more efficacious, it was ufual for them 
to carry with them the moft precious relics §. In like manner the 
Danes, who retained their idolatry much longer than the Anglo-Saxons, 
conftantly facrificed to their gods, before they fet out on an expedition, 
and after their converfion to Chriftianity, a gang of thefe pirates being 
ready to fet fail with the defign of robbing and murdering all they 
met, would firft of all confefs their fins to the prieft, perform fuch 
penances as he ordered, and take the holy facrament at their depar¬ 
ture, that God might favour their cruel and inhuman undertakings ||. 

The office of creating knights, at this period, belonged to the prieft Method of cr«- 
as well as to the king, and the manner in which the ceremony was atin E kni s lu *' 
performed was as follows. The evening before the day of confecra- 
tion, he that was to be made a knight went to the church, where hav¬ 
ing made full confeflion of his fins before the bifhop, abbot or prieft 

# Verftegan, Camden’s Remains, &c. § Hift. Ratnficn, c. 72. 

f Aflerius Vita ,/fflfredi. || Sax. Grammat. 1 . i<p 

X Tacit de morib. Germ. 
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attending, and received abfolution for the fame!, he was to abide all 
night in prayer and pious'^devotion. On the morrow after he had 
heard divine fervice, he Was to offer his fwordupon the altar, which, 
when the prieft had bleffed upon the four gofpels, was hung about his 
neck, an,d the ceremony was finilhed by a benedidtion from the prieft *. 
When the kmg created a knight, there does not appear to have been 
fo much form, for we are allured that iElfred the Great, made iEthel- 
ftan his grandfon (then a youth) a knight, by putting on his Ihoulders 
a foldier’s -cloak of fcarlet, and girding round him a girdle ornamented 
with precious ftones, from which was fufpended a Saxon fword in a 
Iheath of gold f. After the Norman conqueft, the priefts were de¬ 
prived of the power of creating knights, which was then folely veiled 
in the king. 

Great retinues. Great retinues were much affedted by the Anglo-Saxon kings, who 
never ftirred abroad without a conftderable number of nobility, knights 
and dependants. Cnu-t the Great, who was the richeft and moft mag¬ 
nificent prince of his time in Europe, never appeared in public with¬ 
out a retinue of three thoufand men well mounted and completely 
armed j thefe attendants were called houfecarles, and formed a corps 
of body guards or houlhold troops, for the honour and fafety of their 
prince 

Wheel earn- The moft common method of travelling amongft the Anglo-Saxon 

a£US ‘ nobility was on horfeback, though it is certain that chariots were not 

unknown to them even during the Heptarchy §. The form of thofe 
carriages at that early period cannot fo eafily be known, but during the 
monarchy we meet with them delineated in the ancient manufcriptSi 
where they appear chiefly to be of two forts, the firft only lit for the 
reception of one perfon, which in its lhape is not at all unlike the 
light carts made ufe of by the farmers in the country at this prefent 
day; this carriage had only two wheels, and was drawn by two 
horles abreaft ||.—The other was larger and more capacious } it was alfo 
drawn by two horfes abreaft, though fometimes they are feen with 
four horfes, which are then put two and two abreaft. The body of 
the carriage, confifts of a hammock fufpended by two hooks faftened 
to upright polls, one at the frontj and the other at the back of the 
carriage ; thefe fort of carriages feem to have been made larger or 
fmaller as occalion required, for fome of them contained only one 
perfon, and others five or fix <|f. There is another kind of carriage 
much more fimple than any qf the former, which appears in. the an- 

'* Ingulphus Hift. Croylandar. veiled “ from place to place in her chariot ,” 

f Malmfb. lib. II. cap. VI. Vita Wilfridae ap. Gale, cap. XXXIII. 

t Sneno Agonis, p. icz. || See plate XVIII. 

§ Eddius in his life of Wilfrid, tells..us, ' Ibid, 
that the queen of Northumberland tra- 
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cient delineations, confifting of‘a;large long flat board made fall on am 
axle- tree fupported by two wheels. The driver ftands upon this board 
to manage two horfes or oxen, which are put one' on each fide the 
pole, and fattened with the chain that is there feen at the end of it *. 

The Anglo-Saxons and the Danes appear to have had but few Dameflic em- 
domettic employments to engage their attention, for which reafon, plo3 ' mei ‘ ts ‘ 
when the ftate was not at war,, and the inclemency of the weather pre¬ 
vented their ftirr-ing abroad in purfuit of the rural fports, their time 
was generally lpent in idlenefs and intemperance But the ladies, much 
to their credit, employed the chief of their time in managing the affairs 
of the family, appointing talks to the fervants, and what leifure they 
could find was fpent in fpinning, weaving or workinglembroidery f. The 
Anglo-Saxons, and the Danes, confidered the warm bath as one of the 
greateft luxuries of life, and to frequent the bath at leaft once a week 
was a necefifary duty for thofe to perform who wifhed to fecure the 
refpedl of the ladies j but if bathing in warm water was agreeable, the 
going into cold water was difliked by them in the higheft degree, for 
which caufe the abftaining from the former and pradlifing the latter was, 
frequently infiidled upon them by the way of a heavy penance J, 

We have already had occalion more than once to remark how much Their taUes , 
the Anglo-Saxons and the Danes were inclined to intemperance how fpreaa> 
Their tables were frequently fpread and replenilhed no lefs than four 
times a day. The table where they fat at meat always appears covered 
with a cloth, even in the moft ancient delineations; fome few large 
difhes are placed upon the table, and the perfons fitting round it have 
conftantly each of them a cup or horn, and fometimes both. If the 
meat was roafted, it appears to have been done upon fmall fpits, and 
in fmall pieces,, fufficient only for one man j and it was brought to the 
table upon the fpits, and prefented by the fervants to the guefts; to 
each man his fpit, with meat* whiqh he ufually cut off and eat on a 
plate ||. Forks were entirely unknown at this period; and, in the ma- 
nufcript delineations, where tables fpread for feafting are repre- 
fented, we feldom fee above one or two knives; .but the reafon, with¬ 
out doubt, was, that each man ufually carried his own knife about 
him,. which was called his handfecs, and ferved him for a weapon of 
defence, as well as to carve his meat- The delineations of feafts 
which appear in the Anglo-Saxon manufcripts, are, for the moft part, 
fo rudely done, that one cannot give fo fatisfattory an account of the 
dilhes as could be wiflied. However, we frequently fee the boar’s head 


* Ibid. 

f See chap. VII. of this part of the 
Chronicle, and in this volume. 

J Johnfon’s Canons. 

$ Vol. I. p. 359. 


|| See the firit volume of the popba 
Snjel-cynnan, or Manners and Cuf- 
toms of the EngliJh, plate XVI. and the 
tapeftry of Bayeux, in Montfaucon’s Mo¬ 
narchic Francois, vol. 2.. 
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drafted whole, fet upon the table in a large dilh, and fometimes fifh 
and fowls *. 

Order of fitting When they fat down to table, each man might not take his place ac- 

i&t meat. , cording to his own fancy, but according to his age, rank, or confe- 
‘.quence. By the court laws of king Cnut, all the nobility, and offi¬ 
cers of his houfh old, that dined at court, were commanded to take 
their places according to their ranks, and thofe of the fame rank ac¬ 
cording to their feniority in office; and if any one took a higher place 
than belonged to him, he was degraded to the loweft, and all the 
company were permitted to throw bones at him, without being guilty 
of rudenefs, or liable to any challenge f. 

Food of the It will be hard to fay what food the Anglo-Saxons moft affedted, un- 
ngio- axons, j t were ven jf orij an d the fleffi of boars, the head of which animal 
often formed a refpedtable part of their provifion for the table; beef, 
mutton, pork, fifti, and poultry of all kinds, doubtlefs furniffied out 
:the reft. But, in general, we may conclude that their entertainments 
were rather remarkable for their abundance, than their delicacy and 
elegance. Salted provifions of all kinds were provided at the royal 
banquets; and, at fome tables, horfe-flefh was held in efteem, efpeci- 
ally among the Danes who inhabited Northumberland As to their 
cookery, we are fo totally left in the dark that it will be impoflible to 
add any thing more to the obfervations thereon in the former vo¬ 
lume. 

An U io-Saxon, he Befides the liquors which we have feen they affefted, in the more 
ng o axon,. t j meSj namely, ale and mead, the nobility (efpecially towards 
the latter end of this period) had others very coftly and delicious. In 
the time of Edward the Confefibr, wine, pigment, morat and cyder, 
befides the two above-named liquors, were provided for the royal ban¬ 
quets §. Wine, if made at all in England, at this period, was only 
in fmall quantities; even mead was reckoned among the luxuries of 
life, fo that it was not procured but by perfons of opulence. The pig¬ 
ment and morat were ftill fcarcer; the former in particular was fo rich 
and delicious that it was commonly called the nedtar of that age |j. 
Ale was the commoneft of all liquors, and in great efteem as well 
among the Anglo-Saxons as the Danes, and, perhaps, the next was 
cyder, which, however, is not fo often mentioned as the former. 

Aoiufementa of From hence we fhall pafs to the amufements of the Anglo-Saxons 
jjld Dane,", and the Danes at this period. A people, fuch as we have found either 

* See the firft volume of the Donba II Pigment in Latin (pigmentum) was a 
3Tn-7A.l rvnnon „ fweet odoriferous liquor, made of honey, 

/vngei-cynnan, or Manners and Cuf winc an d fpices of all kinds.—Morat, in 
toms of the Enghfh, ut fupra. _ Latin imoratum) was made of honey diluted 

thoSin StGUna ‘ RCS ' CnUU apUd BaN with juice of mulberries. Du Cange Gloff. 

J Wilkin. Concil. t. i. p. 147. 151. ™ V ° C ' 

5 H. Hunt. lib. 6 . p. 210. 
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of them to be, little inclined to the ftudy of fcience, or fond of do- 
meftic labours, muft confequently find a large portion of their time 
hang heavy upon their hands, which doubtlefsfoon led them to contrive 
fome methods of amufing themfelves; and their amufements were 
chiefly three: martial exercifes, rural fports, and domeftic games. 

War being the employment both of the Saxons and the Danes, the Martial exe*~ 
chief of their amufements confifled in athletic exercifes, as running/* 5 ' 
fwimming, leaping, riding, wreftling and fighting, all which tended 
to improve their bodily ftrength, and accuflom them betimes to war¬ 
like purfuits, and to endure the fatigues attendant upon them. Mar¬ 
tial exercifes, and mock fights, were fo delightful to the Danes that 
they conceived them to be the chief diverfions they fhould enjoy in a 
future ftate when their fouls were received by Odin into hi's feat of 
glory*; and thefe martial games were the origin of the tournaments 
which were fo frequent, and fo famous in the fucceeding ages. Horfe- 
racing is fuppofed to have formed a part of the amufements of the 
Anglo-Saxons; forfeveral running horfes f were fent as a prefent to 
king iEthelftan by Hugh, king of France, adorned with trappings, 
and having bits of gold in their mouths. 

The fports of the field were chiefly hunting and hawking, which Sports ef the • 
were confidered as two of the rnofl material branches in the education fiel ‘ 
of the young nobility, and a thorough (kill in them the greatefl: ac- 
complilhment kings or great men could pofiefs. JLlfred the Great is 
highly extolled for his fuperior knowledge in thefe amufements J, and 
Edward the ConfelTor was fo fond of them that he purfued them every 
day without intermifiion §. In the ancient delineations, hawks are 
frequently put upon the hands of noblemen to fliew their rank. Princes 
and nobles were fo fond of thefe birds, that they carried them with 
them long journies, and even into battle; for indeed it was reckoned 
difhonourable for a nobleman to refign his hawk, which was a token 
of fubmifiion and homage. Hunting dogs were alfo very favourite 
companions of the nobility at this period ||*. 

In the reign of king Cnut feveral laws relative to game were en- Fortft 
a£ted, appointing a certain number of magiilrates in every county 
to ptinifh all offences committed in the royal forefts; under thefe were 
inferior officers, or game-keepers, whofe place was to apprehend all 
guilty perfons. Thanes, bifhops and abbots were permitted to hunt 
in the royal chafes, bilt the penalties were very fevere which reftrained 
unqualified perfons not only from hunting, but even difturbing of the 
game. If a gentleman or inferior thane killed a flag in the king’s fo- 
reft, he was degraded, and deprived of his arms; if a ceorl killed one 

* See page 166 of this volume. $ Malmlb. 1 . 2. c. 13. 

+ Equci Curfores, Malmlb. lib. a< cap. 6 . j) Vide tapeftry of Bayeux, apud Moh- 

j Affer. vita ^Elfredi. faucon, fc.a. - 

he 
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he was reduced to flaveryj and if a flave killed one, he was to fufFer 
death for his crime. However, thefe laws confirmed the right of all 
proprietors of land to hunt in their own grounds, but they were not 
to purfue the game into the royal chafes *. ^ 

Domefticgames When the intemperance of the feafon prevented them from follow¬ 
ing the above-mentioned amufements, the time was ufually pafled in 
feafting, drinking, or playing at fome domeftic game; and the chief 
of thefe were the games of chance. Their immoderate pafiion for dice 
we have already feen in the former volume; and to what lengths they 
ran, flaking upon a throw the hazard of their lives and liberties f; 
and there is good reafon to think that in the prefent period, a pafiion 
for games of chance was but little abated. The clergy were forbidden 
playing at them by the canons of the church ; the laity however, the 
nobility in particular, would frequently fpend the greater part of the 
nights in gaming ; and this cuftom was patronized by the encourage¬ 
ment and example of the greateft princes £. It is faid that among 
the Danes, and other northern nations, it was cuftomary when a gal¬ 
lant paid his addrefies to a young lady, for the father to engage him 
in a game at chefs or dice, in order to try his temper before he gave 
'him an anfwer §. The chief games of chance were chefs, dice and back¬ 
gammon, which is faid to have been invented about this period ||. 
Other amufements were finging and dancing, in which the youth of 
both fexes would engage. Their dancing feems to have confifted in 
feats of activity, and exhibiting difficult pofturesf. Another game, 
the knowledge of which added to the greatnefs of a hero’s character, 
was throwing fharp darts or daggers up into the air, and catching them 
as they fell fo dexteroufly as not to cut their fingers. At other times 
they would play with balls and knives which they would catch alter¬ 
nately to the mufic of the violin **. They were undoubtedly ac¬ 
quainted with many other fports, though the knowledge of them at pre¬ 
fent is loft. To be adtive and ready in moft of thefe amufements 
was as neceffary to compleat the character of a great hero, as it was to 
be brave and intrepid in battle. A northern hero boafts of himfelf in 
the following terms. “ I am mafter of nine accomplifhments: I play 
well at Chefs j I know how to engrave Runic letters; I am apt at 
my book j I know how to handle the tools of the fmith; I traverfe the 
fnow on fcates of wood I excell in fhooting with the bow; I am 

* Conftitut. Cnut Reg. de Eoreft. apud dice, and fome at chefs. Hift. Ram c. S5. 
Spelman GloJT. Sc Wilkins Leg. Sax. p. § Olai Magni, p. 572. 

146. || It was invented in Wales, and de- 

f Vol. 1. p. 360. rives its name from two Welfh words back 

j When bifhop iflEtheric obtained admif- {little) and cammon {bailie). Dr. Hen. Brit, 
fion to king Cnut about midnight, upon vol. 2. 
fome urgent bufinefs.he found the king en- See plate XVII, fig. 2. 

gaged with his courtiers, fome playing at ** Ibid. fig. j. . 
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expert in the management of the oar ; I ling to the harp ; and I com* 
pofe verfes* * § .” And’im the ancient chronicles of Norway, king Olaf 
Fryggefon’s character is drawn in the following ftriking manner.— 

He was ftronger and more nimble than any man. of his time; he 
would climb the rock Smalferhorn, and fix his fhield on the top of it-; 
he would walk without the boat on the oarswhilft the men were row¬ 
ing ; he would play with three darts at once, tolling them up in the 
air, and always keeping two up whilft one was down in his hand j he 
could ufe his weapons with both hands, and throw two javelins at once; 
he excelled all men in Ihooting with the bow, and in fwimming had 
no equal f.” 

In the ancient-times, among the Anglo-Saxons, eftates were given Charters, fea!^ . 
away, and'confirmed to the receiver without any writing; the donor &c ’ 
giving with fuch fuch eftates a fword, a helmet, or any other trifling 
matter, as a drinking-horn, a bow, a fpur, an arrow, a quill, a curry¬ 
comb ; but when their charters were confirmed by writing, the donor 
figned his name with a crofs by the fide of it, in the prefence of fome 
refpedtable witnefles, who alfo- figned it at the fame time J. Edward the 
Confefibr was the firft that introduced feals of wax, which were 
afterwards added to the charters ; a cuftom that became very common 
after the Norman conqueft §. 

We have already feen- that- it was- common with the Germans' in the Funeral c &re- 
mofb' ancient times to burn the bodies of their dead, and when this monies ’ 
cuftom fubfided, the- body was laid upon the ground; and a large 
heap or mount of earth was raifed over it ||; this among the Danes was 
called the age of burying ^f, and was adopted by them before their 
converfion to-, Chriflianity; for we are informed that when the Danilh 
army found the body of Hubba their chief (who was. fiain in Dorfet- 
Ihire, A. D. 878, in a bloody battle fought there between the Danes 
and the Saxons) they raifed.a large 1 mount over it, at the fame time 
making loud cries and exclamations **. This cuftom of raifing mounts 
over the bodies of the dead had been fa prevalent among the Northern 
nations, that on their converfion to Chriftianity, it was not totally 
abolifhed, for they continued to lay them upon the furface of the 
ground; and covered them over with earth and ftones, and this even 
when they were buried in churches, the floors of which were fre¬ 
quently fo incumbered by them as to have rendered them unfit for 
divine fervice, and on that account they were abandoned; but this.in- 


* Olai Wormii Lit. Run-, p. 129. Bar- 
thol. p. 420. 

f Pontoppidan’s Hift. Norway, p. 248. 

j Ingulphus Hift. Croylanda:. 

§ See the great Teal of Edward the Con- 
feffor, plate II. of this volume. 

Yol. II. Nn 


|| Vol. 1. p. 3j 8. 

f Olai Worm. Dan. Monum. p. 40. 
** John Brompton, in Vita ^Elfredi. 
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convenience foon became an objeft of great concern ; canons therefore 
were made, to forbid any perfon whatever being buried in the churches, 
except faints, priefts, and fuch noblemen as could pay largely for that 
■privilege, and even thofe were obliged to be laid in a grave of a proper 
depth below the pavement *. 

.The corps - of a deceafed perfon was firft wafhed with fair water, and 
then clothed in a clofe white garment, or elfe put into a bag or fack 
of linen, it was afterwards wrapped round from head to foot with a 
wrapper of coloured cloth, but it was cuftomary to leave the head and 
fhoulders of the corps uncovered with the wrapper till the time of 
burial, that his friends, and particular acquaintance, might take a 
farewell view of him, before he was committed to the ground f. 
When the day appointed for the burial was come, the corps (the head 
being firfb entirely covered with the wrapper) was conveyed to the 
-tomb, when two perfons took hold of it, one at the head and the 
other at the feet, w'hilft the prieft or his attendant cenfed it with in- 
cenfe, after which they kneeled down and depolited it in the grave, 
whilft the prieft concluded the ceremony with prayers and bene- 
didt-ionsj. 

The bodies of kings, noblemen, and the fuperior clergy, were treated 
according to their rank with much more ceremony j the corps of Wil¬ 
frid, archbifhop of York, who died A. D. 708, was laid on the 
ground upon a furplice, and walhed by the abbot of Rippon and the 
monks with their own hands. It was afterwards drefied in the ponti¬ 
fical robes, and was carried in a folemn manner towards the place ap¬ 
pointed for-his burial, with mufic and finging of pfalms; they had not 
proceeded far in this manner, before they dropped again, and fet down 
-the corps, over which they pitched a tent, and having uncloathed it, 
bathed it a fecond time with pure water, and then drelfed it in robes 
of fine linen, placed it upon a hearfe, and proceeded towards the 
monaftery of Rippon, finging pfalms as before j as they approached the 
monaftery, all the monks came out to meet it, bearing the holy relics, 
and, raifing their voices, joined the reft of the company in the pfalms 
and hymns that they were finging, and in this manner was the corps 
condu&ed into the body of the church, and there depofited in a moft 
folemn and honourable manner 


•Wilkins Concil. tom.i.p. 268. John- 
fon’s-Canons, A. D. 994. 

f See the figure of a corps thus wrap¬ 
ped up, plate XV. fig. 9. taken from an 
ancient drawing, 

t See plate XIX. of this volume, which 
, reprefents a burial, taken alfo from an An¬ 
glo-Saxon MS. delineation. 


§ Eddius Vita Wilfredi, eddit. a 
Gale, p. 89. See a very full account of 
the ancient burial ceremonies and monu¬ 
ments of the dead in England in the 
J)OJlbaXn3elcynnan, 0 r manners and 
cultoms of the Englilh, vol. i. p. 51, Sec. 
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The houfe in which a dead body lay, was, till the time of its inter-a 
ment, in a continual uproar, with feafting, drinking, finging, danc-ceafe. 
ing, and various other diverfions, which were a great expence to the 
family of the deceafed, .and fometimes all the wealth that a dead man 
left behind him was expended upon thefe indecent and extravagant 
entertainments. This Heathenilh cuftom could not be removed by 
the reafonable dictates of Chriftianity, which required fobriety and de¬ 
cency, for though it was difcouraged by the canons of the church, 
yet it was fo agreeable to the ideas of the people in general, that they 
could rarely be prevailed upon to abolilh it *. 


* Johnfon’s Canons., A. D. 957. can. £«. 


END; OF THE THIRD PART OF THE CHRONICLE. . 
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APPENDIX. 

No. I. 

A Map of England, as it was divided by the Saxons , during the Hep- 
tarchy *. 


T HAT the readers may the better underftand the Hiftorical Part 
of this Chronicle, relative to the fettlement of the Anglo-Saxons 
in Britain, and the events that took place from that time to the Nor¬ 
man conqueft, it has been thought necelTary to add the prefent map 
of the kingdom, as it was divided amongft that people. Though the 
names of the places upon the map are fpelled agreeable to the Anglo- 
Saxon language, yet they are written in the modern character; be- 
caufe the Saxon letters may not be intelligible to many of our rea¬ 
ders; and the Saxon names are explained in the following lift, by 
which they may be eafily referred to. 


Anglo-Saxon. 
Aacanminfter - 
Aclea - - 

St. Albanes - - 

Ambrelbyrig — 
Andredfweald 
Apuldre - - 

Badenbyrig - - 

Badenceafter - 
Beamdune - - 

Bearafleot - ~ 

Beddanburg — 
Bedanaford — 

Bernitia | 

Beverlac - 
Brentford - - 

Brifthelmftun { 

Brigftow - 
Brunanburh 
Buccingham - - 

Caere - - { 

Cant’esburh - - 


Mo-dern. 
Axminfter , Devonjh 
Okeley , Surry 
St. Albans , Herts. 
Ambre/bury , Wilts 
Weald , Kent 
Appledore , ibid. 
Badbury , Dorfet 
Bath, Somerjet. 

Bamp ton, Devon. 
Bemflet , Effex 
Bambury , Northum 
Bedford 

North Wefi pnrt of 
Northumberland 
Beverly , Yorkjhire 
Middlesex 
Brighthelmftone, 
Suffiex 

Briftow , Somerfet. 
not certainly known 
Buckingham 
Carehoufe, Nor¬ 
thumberland 
Canterbury , Kent 
• See plate XX, 


Anglo-Saxon. 
Carrum - - - - 
Cerdicsford - - 

Cifianceafter - 
Ceolfey 

Colneceafter - 
Cornwealles - - 
Colham - — 

Cottingham - - 
Co ventre - 
Cridiantum - - 
Cyngeftun - - 

Cyppingham - - 
Cytenceafter - - 
Cumbraland - 

Deira - - - [ 

Deorhy - - - - 
Deorham - - 


Dofre 

Don caller - 
Dunholm - 
Dunftable - - 

Eadmundelbyrig 
of this volume. 


Modern. 

Charmouth, Dorfet. 
Near Gt Yarmouth 
Chichejler , Suffex 
in Sujfex 
Colchefter, Effex 
Cornwall 
Wilts 

in Northamptonfh. 
in Warwickjhire 
Kir ton, Devon. 
Kingfton, Surrey 
Chippenham , Wilts 
Cirencefter, Gloceft L 
Cumberland 
South Eaft part of 
Northumberland 
Derby , Derbyjhire 
Durham , Gloceft. 
Dereham , Norfolk 
Dover , Kent 
in Yorkfbrre 
Durham 
in Bedfordjhire 
S.Edmundjburyftuf 

Ealnric 



appendix. 


A'nglg-Saxon, 

Ealnric 

Earundel - - - 
EaftAngliaRic 

EaftSaxonaRic 
Eaftonefs- 

Elig - - - 

Ellandune - 
Eoferwic - 
Examuth - 
Exanceafter - 
Fearnham - 

Fleamburg - 

Folceftan - 
Fulingham - - 
Gafulford - - • 
Gillingham - 
Gleawanceafter 
Grantceafter - 
Gypfwic - - 

Ham tun - 
Haftingas - - • 

Hengefdune. 

Heortford - • 

Herewic - - - 
Hlidaford •• - • 
Hripun - - - 
Hrofeceafter - 
Humbermuth - 
Huntadun - • 

Ircingafield 

Lasgeceafter - 
Legercaifter - 
Licetficld - 
Limenemuth - 
Lindeolan - - 
Lindisfearna - 
Lundune - - - 
Moerlborig - - ■ 
Maidftan - 
Manigceafter, - 
Mealdune - 


, Modern. Anglo-Saxon. Modern.. 
AlmvhyNorthumb. Merefige - - - Merfey Ifland, Effex 

- Arundel, Sujfex Myrcrta Ric - - Kingdom of Mercia. 
f Kingdom of the Eaft Northamtun - - Northampton 

1 Angles Northanhum- f Kingdom of North- 

r Kingdom of the E. bra Ric- umberland 

l Saxons. Northwic - - - Norwichy Norfolk 

in Norfolk Oxenford - - - Oxford 

Ijle of Ely, Cambr. Pedridamuth — Mouth ofy'Pen dr id 

- Wiltony Wilts Portefmuth - - P or if mouth, Hants 

York Portland - - - in Dorfet 

- Mouth of river Exe p ort j oca J Portlockbay, So- 

Exetery Devon.. i merfetfhire 

Fearnhamy Kent Raculf - Raculver, Kent 

f Hamborough Head, Sandwic - - Sandwich, ibid. 

1 Yorkshire Sceapige - - Sheepy Ifland, ibid .. 

‘ Folkjlon, Kent Silceafter - - Silchefter, Hants. 

Fulham, Middlefex Sliowaford- Sleaford, Lincolnfh 

- Camelford, Cornw. Snotingham - Nottingham 

in Dorfet Strastford - - - Stratford,Warwick 

Glocejler Streonfheal - Whitbay, York/hire 

- Cambridge Sumertun - - - Somerton,Somerfetf. . 

- Ipfwich, Suffolk Suthberig - - - Sudbury , Suffolk 

SuthSttonaRic { Xingdom of the 
1 couth Saxons 


Southampton 
- Hafiings, Suffex 


[ Her.gfionhillyCorn- Temsford - — in Bedfordjhire 
1 wall Tenet - - - - Ifle of Thanet, Kent 

• Hertford Thetford - — in Suffolk 

Harwich, Effex Tinmuth - - Mouth of the Fine 

■ Lidford, Devon. Tonebriege - Tunbridge, Kent 

- Rippon, Yorkfhire Toreceafter- Toe eft er, Northamp 

- Rochefter,Kent Waerham - - - Warham, Dorfet 
Mouth ofyt Humber Wealfingham - Walfingham, Norf. 

- Huntington, Wegereceafter Worcefter 

r Archivfield, Here- Weramuth - - Mouth of the Were 

1 fordfhire. Weftmoringlafid Weft more land 

WefiChefter,Chefb. Weft Saxona | Kingdom of the W. . 
Leicefter Ric - - l Saxons 

■ LitchfieldyStaffordf Wetmor - - - Wedmor,Somerfetfh ■ 
Mouth of the Lime Whit-1 and * - - Ifle of Wight 


Lincoln Wiltun - - 

Holy Ifland Winburnminfte 

London Winganbeorch 

Marlbro', Wilts Wingingamerte 


Wiltun - - - Wilton, Wiltfhire 
Winburnminftcr in Dorfet 
Winganbeorch Carefbrook Caftle 


Maidftone, Kent Wintanceafter 
Manchefter, Lane. Wipedesfleot - 
■ Maldon , Effex Witham - - 


not certainly known 
Winchefter, Hants 
Wippedsfieet, Kent 
in Effex 
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No. 2 . 

Specimens of the Anglo-Saxon Language-. 

B E C A U S E it is fuppofed that many of the readers of this work 
maybe unacquainted with fome.of the Anglo-Saxon letters, 
which differ confiderably from thofe in prefent ufe, to enable them 
therefore to underftand the following fpecimens, the Saxon Alphabet 
is herein given. 

Large Saxon Letters. 

KB CD 6 pG p 1 KL 00 N O P QR S T V UJ X Y Z 
Power ABCDEFGHIKLMN OPQJIST VWX Y Z 

Small Saxon Letters. 
ab c b e p g p lk 1 m n o pqjiptupxyz 
Power abcdefg hik lmnopqrl'tuwxyz 

Dipthongs and Abbreviations. 
aG as £> b J? -p 
JE oe Th th th and that 

Extract from an ancient MS. of the four gofpels, written by S. Eald- 
frith, at the command of S. Cuthbert towards the latter end of the 
feventh century *. 


The Lord’s Prayer. 

pafcep upen bu apb in Jteopnum, pie gepalgab noma bin to 

Father our thou art in heaven , be hallowed name thine to 

cymeb pic bin pie pillo bin puae is m J?eopne -j m 
come kingdom thine be will tbine as is in heaven and in 
eopbo J)lap upupne open pipthc pel up toteg popgep 

earth bread our over fubjlantial give us to day and forgive 

up pcylba upjia puas ue popgepon pcylbgum upum -j ne 
us debts ours fo we forgive debtors our and neither 
-mlaeb’ upicj} in coptunge up geppig upicj} ppom yple. 
inlead us each into temptation but deliver us each from evil. 


• This MS. is in the Cotton Lib. at the Britifti Mufwum, and is marked Nero D. IV. 

Fart 
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Part of the Firfl: Chapter of St. Johnt. 

In ppuma vaep uojib -j uopb p ip gobbep punu* 
In the beginning was the word and the word that is God's Son 
vaep miS 30 b pebep yj 30 b uaep uopb Sip p»p m 

was with God thefather and God was the word this was in 

ppuma mtS gob all'e SepJ) hme 

the beginning with God all [things] through [or by] him 
auopben pint: ~j bura ])im geuopben jp no])r p avopben 
made were , and without him made is nought that made 
vxy ;n pim t in lip. paep ^ lip pxy 1 ej)t monna 

was m him , or in them , life was, and life was the light.of men , 
‘j lej^r in Juopcpym gepineS Siopcpo p\* neppom- 
and the light in darknefs Jhinetb and the darknefs it not com - 
nomon pxy monn gepenba ppom gobe Saem noma pxy 

prehendeth was a man Cent ® from God, whofe name was 

John Sep cuom in cybnepe p tae vitrneppe p 

John, this [man] came in tejlimony , that is to witnejs that 
cyprepe bepp getpymmebe op lej)t pte alle 
tejlimony thereby might be made of the light, that all [might] 
gelepbon bepj) pine [r bone ilea] ne vxy pet: Se ilea 
believe through him (or thatfame) nor was he that fame 
lepr ap pve cyj>mpe gerpymmebe ppom \epr vaep 

lightbut that tejlimony might be made from the light , was 
lepr poS Siu lnhpreS aslc x egj}velc monno cymmenbe 
light pure that enlighteneth all or every man coming 
in mibban. 
into the world.. 

Extra# from a MS. in the Anglo-Saxon language, containing the 
Books of Genefis, Exodus, &c. fuppofed to have been written to¬ 
wards the latter end of the eighth century *. 

Part of the Firft Chapter of Genefis. 

On angynne gepceop gob J?eopanam.. -j eopS^n ye eopSe 
In the beginning created God heaven and earth, the earth 
poJ?lice paep ibel -j aemri ^ peopcpa paepon opep J?aepe 
truely was void and empty , and darknefs was over that 

* This MS. is alfo ip the Cotton Lib. marked Claudius, B. 4. 

nypelnyppe 
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tfiypelnyppe bpabnyppe “j jobep japr paep jepepob opep 
deep furface, and God’s fpirit was moving over 
-pasrepu. Got) cpSa, jepuppe leopr le pr peapS 
the waters. God Jaid, be there made light, and Z/g/6/- -zc^r 
jepoppr. Gob jepeaJ) Sa Saer pi r job pasp J}e ro baslbe 
made. God Jaw this that it good was Jt/ divide 
leoJ}e ppam Sa Syptpum / per Sair leopr ba?j -j pi 
the light from that darknefs, and named that light day, dW r/vr 
Syprpu mpr. Da paep jepopben cepen mepijan an baej. 
darknefs night. Then was made, evening and morning, one day. 
Gob cpxp pa eprep jepuppe nu paeprnyp ro mibbep 
God /did then after, be there made now a bulwark between 
pam paerepuin -j ro rpasme pa pit rep u ppim pam paerepuin 
thofe waters, and to divide thefe waters from thofe waters ; 

1 jepopj)re Sa pjprnyppe rpaembe Sa parepu Sa 
and God made that bulwark, and divided the/-' waters that 
pxpon unbep Ssepe piprnyppe ppam ‘Sam Se pepon bi.pan Seps 

under that bulwark Jrom thofe that were above that 

pxprnypye. p repay S, ppajebon rj j.b per Sa p:rpryppe 
bulwark . It was then fo done, and God named that bulwark 
J^eoponam. paep Sa jeppben cepe a irepjen oSep da?j. 
Heaven. And was then made, evening and morning, another day. 

Extract from a MS. written in the tenth century *. 
pep ip pe je’ec’pa ~j jebeb blerpunj laepebun mannmn 
Here is the Belief and Prayer, and blejjing. (for) lay men, 
pe -p Leben ne cunnon. Parep nopepa on Fnjlcc. 

thofe that Latin not know. Pater nojhr in Enghjh. 

The Lord’s Prayer. 

j5u upe paebep pe eapr on J)eopenum Sy pm nama jep.ilj'-b 

Phou our father that art in heaven , be thy name hallowed; 

jecume pin pice 8 y pin pilla Spa ppa on peopenum ppa 

come thine kingdom ; be thine will fo as in heaven Jo 

eac on eopSan pyle up ro baej upne ba^J^patnlican p lap ~j 

alfo on earth ; give us to day cur daily bread, and 

popjyp up upe jylrap ppa ppa pe popjypaS pam pe p S up 
forgive us our guilt Jo as we Jorgive them that with us 
ajylrap ne lxd pa na up on coptnunje ac 

are g uilty ; and neither lead thou not us into temptation, but 

alyp up ppamypele. py pir ppa. 
frejerve us from evil. Be it Jo. 

* In the Cotton Lib. mark’d Cleopatra B. 13. 
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The Belief. 

It jelype on 30 b paebep aslmipngne pcyppenb peopenam -p 
I believe in ilod y the father almighty , maker of heaven and 

eojvSan. ~j ic gelype on haelenb Cpipr pip ancenneban punnu 
earth. And I believe in holy Cbrifi, his only begotten fon 
ujfine bp-pren. 8 e paep je eacnob op pam palgan ^apre. 

our Lord , who was conceived of the Holy Ghofi, and. 
acennebopCDapian J?am maedene. geppopod unbeppam Ponripcan 
born of Mary the maiden t J'ujfered under the Pontius 
Piiare. on pobe a pangen. pe p$p beab. ^ be bypgeb. 

Pilate , on the crofs was hanged j he was dead and buried, and 
pe nyj ?sp aprap ro pelle. ^ pe apap op beape on pamppibban 
he de/cended to hell ; and he aroje from death on the third 
feasge. “j pc aprap up ro peopenum pure nu ser ppippan 
day y and he ajcended up to heaven , and fits-now at the right hand 
gob/p aslmipngcp paebep. pa non pe pile cumanrobemenne 
of God , alratghty j at her yfrom thence he will come to judge 
aegpen g- pam cucum. ge pam beabmn. ic gelype on pope 

both the living and tbofe dead. And 1 believe in the 
Jpigan gpr. *] pa paljan jel punje. ^ palgena ge mcennyppe. 
holy g hoJl y and the holy church , and the holy communion f 

*3 pynoa pogipennyppe. *3 plaepcep aepipr * 3 . -p ece lip. 
and fins forgivenefs t and the f e/Jo arifingy and the eternal life . 
pipirppa. 

Be it Jo. 

The exordium of an Anglo-Saxon poem, as recorded by Bede in his 
Ecclefiaftical Hiftory, compofed by Caedman, an extraordinary poet. 
It here Hands, according to the Saxon verfion, as given by king 
aElfred. 

Nu pe pceolan pepigean 
peopon picep peapb 
CDctobep mipte 
■3 p:p mob gepanc 
peopc pul t>op paebep 
ppa pe punbpa gcppaep 
6 ce bpipren opb on p«alb 
pe ccpep pcop 


eoppan beapnum 
peopon ro pope 
palig pcypenb 
pa mibbang eapt) 

COon Cynnep peapb 
Gee Dpiprne aeptep teobe 
pipum polban 
ppea aslmiptig. 


An 
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An attempt to render the fenfe of this beautiful poem in Englilh': 
cc Now ought we to praife the maker of the kingdom of heaven—the 
■powerful creator, and his council', the glorious working father !—who firft 
made the heaven:-, as a roof to the fons of men !—Holy creator ! everlajting 
■lord, and keeper of mankind! 'The world was after made by thee, fupreme 
almighty ! ” 

Ex trail from a Paraphrafe of the Four Gofpels, in the Anglo-Danilh 
language.—This book is faid formetly to have belonged to king 
Cmit. 4 * 

The Lord’s Prayer paraphrafed. 

Patrep noprep pabep 1st upa pipio bapno. Tpu biptr an xpcm 
Pater nojler, father art of us men. Thou art in the 

peopen pimilxo pikie. quimj}ib pt xp in namo uuopbu 51- 
high heaven ruler. Caufe that thine name in words be 
j}uilicu. cume rpm cpap'Cija piki. uuepr))e t:J)m uuilleo oJ?ap 
hallowed. Come thy powerful kingdom. Work thine will over 
rj?epa uuepolb alle po pamo on epj?u po rpaji uppe ipr an 
this world\ all the fame on earth as there above it is on the 
popon jbimilo pikie. 31J? up baje gij^uilicep pat> bpojjcin 
high heaven kingdom . Give us daily council, Lord t 

xp ie guobo tpina J?degi J}elpu endi alat: up pe jbenep 
thy good and thine holy help; and forgive us, O heaven's 
manegapo menn pculbp alpo uuiotipon mannon buan. ni 
governor ! all our debts affo, as we forgive mens debts j neither 
lar up pqdebean lerp.i uuij^n po poprjyin ipo uuilleon po uui 
iet us be m jled by wicked perjons fo forth to their will Jo we 
.muptiig p,n.t>. ac J}ilp up uuijpap allon ubilon Uibeon. 
feduced be, but help us again ft all evil deeds. 

* This MS. is in the Cotton Library, mark'd Caligula, A. vu. 
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DESCRIPTION oe the PLATES. 


I- T7" ING iEadgar, from an ancient delineation in an Anglo.-- 
Saxon MS. in the Cotton Library, written at the end of the 
ninth century *_ 

II. The. Great Seal of Edward the Confefifor, taken from Speed f. 

III. A portrait of the famous Saint Dunftan, archbilhofhip of Can¬ 
terbury, taken from a MS. in the Cotton Library t, which, from the 
appearance of the hand, muft have been written, during his life time, 
or, very foon after his death. The two--figures in white, kneeling at 
his feet, I take to be Ethelwald, bifhop of Winchefter, and Ofwald,. 
bifhop of Worcefter, his great affiHants againft the married clergy j 
and the other in black, is.probably the monk who was at the pains to 
make the drawing. In the copartments above we read;Dunft-ni, ar-» 
chie-pifcopi—[portrait] of Dunftan, archbifhop. 

IV. Danifh foldiers.-^The murder of the Innocents is here repre- 
fented j and this drawing is found in a MS. paraphrafe of the Four 
Goipels, laid formerly to have belonged, to Ring Cnut. This book is 
alfo in the Cotton Library ^ 

y, Representation of a farm yard, with the implements of hufban- 
dry. The plough, fey the, fickle, and cart, on the left hand fide, are 
from an old Cottonian MS ||. The harrow is from the tapeftry of 
Bayeux %. The..cart, with the man in it, driving it, and the fpade, are 
from another MS. in the Cotton Library **. The houfe, and .the reft of 
the back ground, are chiefly fancy. 

VI. A fhip and row-galley from a MS. .in the Vatican, Library, firft 
copied by Bartolo ft* 

VII. An ancient lantern, drawn from, the original, at the Mufseum at 
Oxford. 

VIII. Saxon pennies. No. 1. round the head we read ECGBERHT : REX. 
X. Egberht king ; and, on the reverfe, OB A. MONET A, for monetarius, 
inEnglifh, oba. moneyer. This coin is of the Great Egbert who united 
the Heptarchy. No. 2. Round the head AEDLVVLF. REX for 
jEthelwulf king. Here note the always ftands of Tb, as does the. 
letter D fometimes without the crofs mark. On the reverfe, HVN. 
MONET A, Hun. Moneyer. No. 3. AEDLBALD, REX JEthelbald, . 


■* Marked Tiberius A. 3. 

+ Speed’s Chronicle, p. 393. 
j Claudius A. 3. 

§ Caligula A. vn. 

II, Julius A. vi., 


f> Vide Montfaucon’s Monarchic Fran¬ 
cois, t. 1. Tub finem. 

* # Claudius B. iv. 

ft This MS. is laid to. be near 1000 
years old. 

King,, 
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King. On the reverfe, REANMVN: MONET A, Reanmun Moneyer. 
No. 4. AEDELBEARHT. REX j Mthelbryght king ; on the reverfe, 
DEGBEARHT: MONETA. No. 5. AEDELREO: REX. .Ethel- 
red-, on the reverfe ELBERE—MONETA. No. 6 . ALFRED: REX. 
on the reverfe, a monagram not well underftood. No. 7. EADYYE- 
ARD: REX. Eadweard, or Edward, king. This is Edward the Elder, fon 
ofvElfred on the reverfe, HEREMOD. M. for Monetarius, or Moneyer. 
No. 8, iEDLSTAN. REX, for /Ethelfian-, on the reverfe ABERTEE: 
MO: EO: forEoferwic, York. No. 9. EADMVND : REX. This is the 
firft Edmund, brother to ALthelfian ■, on the reverfe EREMHBART : 
MONETA. No. 10. EADRED. REX ; on the reverfe SAYYRD 
MONE. No. 11. EADVIGr REX: on the reverfe HERIGER. 
MO. No. 12. EADGAR. REX. ANGLORVM. Eadgar, king of the 
Englifh ; on the reverfe LEOFSIG: MO: HAMT, Leofsig Moneyer, 
at South or North Hampton, which anciently were both called Hamtun. 
No. 13. EADPARD : REX. ANGLORVM. Eadward. Here note, 
the P uponSaxon coins ufuailyftands for W. on the reverfe WVLSTAN 
MO STANF. for Stanford , now Stamford. This coin is of Edward 
the Martyr. No. 14. JEBELRED: REX. ANGLOVM; on the re¬ 
verfe, GOD PINE M^O. LVND: for Lundun, now London. This 
coin is of AEthelred the Second, commonly called the Unready. 
jX. No; 1-. JEDELRED : REX. ANG. on the reverfe ALL WINE: 

' MO: LVND. abbreviated for Monetarius Lunduni, Moneyer at Lon¬ 
don : this coin is of Adthelred the Second. No. 2. ALDMVND: REX. 
ANGLORUM. on the reverfe TMDRED: MO. THEOT, Tem- 
dred, or Tamdred Moneyer at Thetford: this coin is of Eadmund, fir- 
named Ironfides. No. 3. CNVT: REX. on the reverfe SPERTIN- 
GOID: EOR, abbreviated, perhaps for Eoferwic, now York. No. 4. 
HAROLD: REX ; on the reverfe BRVN VST: MO: DEOTF. Mo¬ 
neyer at Thetford: this is a coin of the firft Harold, fon of king Cnut. 
No. 5. HARDACNVT: on the reverfe LEOFSAN: ON: LVND. 
London. No. 6. EDPARD: REX. Edward king: on the reverfe, 
GOVMVND : ON: STA 2 F: or Stafford. No. 7. EADPARD REX 
ANGLO, Edward, See. on the reverfe, BRYNMIC : ON: LVN. Lon-, 
don. Thefe two laft coins are of Edward the Confeffor. No. 8. HA¬ 
ROLD : REX. ANGL. on the reverfe, LEOFPINE ON. BRI for 
Bricgftow, Briftol. This coin is of the Second Harold, fon of God wine, 
earl of Kent. No. 9. ANLAF: CYNYNG, Anlaf King-, on the re^ 
verfe ATHELFERD : MINETRIL. perhaps for monetarius moneyer. 
This is fuppofed to be a coin of Anlaf, fon of Sithric, a Danilh king of 
Northumberland, who occafioned fo much trouble to ALthelftan. 
No. 10. VVLFREDI. ARCHIEPISCOP. Vulfred Archbijhop •, on the 
reverfe DOROVERNAE : CIVITATIS of the city of Canterbury. No. 
11. CEOLNOTH: ARC: Ceolnoth ArchHfm ; on the reverfe HI- 

ORNMOD: 
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ORNMOD : MONET, or Moneyer. Thefe two fpecimens of archie- 
pifcopal coins were thought fufficient. No. 12. is one of the Peter 
Pence *; and the two following are fticas, or brafs coins, ftruck only 
in Northumberland. No. 13. EANRED : REX. on the reverfe 
MONNE, perhaps the Moneyer’s name. No. 14. VIGMVNDI : A. 
IVigimund archbijhop [of York] ; on the reverfe HVNIA. perhaps the 
Moneyer’s name. Note, All the coins upon thefe two plates, except 
the two laft, are lilver. To the kind afiiftance of Mr. Bartlet and Mr. 
John White of Newgate-ftreet, the author is indebted for this compleat 
leries of the Anglo-Saxon coins of the monarchy. 

X. Habits of the Anglo-Saxons. No. 1. An archbilhop. 2. A bi- 
fliop. 3. A monk; 4, 5, 6. Perfons of diftin&ion. No. 3. is from a 
MS. in the Archiepifcopal Library at Lambeth. No. 1 & 2. from a 
MS. in the Cotton Library f. No. 4. from, another MS. in the fame 
library $; and No. 5 & 6, from the Ca a dman in the Bodleian Library at 
Oxford §. 

XI. Habits of Anglo-Saxon noblemen and perfons of diftin&ion. 
No. 1. 2. 4. 5, from a MS. in the Cotton Library ||; 3&6, from 
another MS. in the fame library ^[. 

XII. Anglo-Saxon ladies, See. No. 1. from an ancient MS. in the 
Cotton Library**. No. 3. from another MS., in the fame library jf. 
No. 4. the boys; and No. 6. are from another MS. alfo in the fame 
library];]:. No. 2. from a MS. in the Lambeth Library §§; and No. 5. 
from the C red man at Oxford !|||. 

XIII. A map of the world, copied from an ancient MS. in the Cot¬ 
tonian Library, written partly in Latin and partly in the Anglo-Saxon 
language, which by the hand appears to have been executed towards the 
latter end of the tenth century As the writing upon it will be 
unintelligible to the greater part of the readers, it is thought proper 
to explain it as well as we Ihall be able in this place; and that the 
part of the writing upon the map may be the more eafily referred ro, it 
is divided into twenty fquares, which are deferibed in fucceffive order 
one after the other, beginning at the left hand an.d palling to the right. 

No. 1. Gentes XLIV. forty-four nations ; flumen a river—over the lion 
hie abundant leone§, here are many lions . 


# The infeription is SCI PETRI MO¬ 
NET A for Sanfti Petri Moneca, St. Pe¬ 
ter’s money; on the reverfe, EBORA, 
CIV. pro Eboraceofis civitas, tbs city of York. 
f Marked Vitellius, C. 3. 
j Claudius B. iv. 

§ Junius xi. 

|| Claudius, B, iv. 


fy Tiberius, B. v. 

** Cleopatra, C. vm. 

•f-f Galba, A. xvi j 1. 
jj Claudius, B. iv. 

§§ MS. of Aldhelm, de virginitate, 
llll Junius xi. 

Tiberius, B. v. 


a. A 
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2'. A chain of mountains behind the lion, and over them is written Tau- 
rini montes, the Taurinian mountains—near the top mons- aureus, the golden 
mountain India in qua funt gentesXLIV./;/^, in which are 44 na- 
-tions Fifon flu, Fifon river, Aracufia. 

3. An ijland at the top whereon is written ,. in Abrobanea x civtas bis 
in anno menfa fuges, in Abrobanea x cities, twice in a year they gather fruit. 
Media* Mede-, Nikvie {perhaps for Ninive) Nineveh -, Perfidia, Perfia-, 
Arabia, Syria ; Eadmou, perhaps for Cadueni, a people in the country of 
Coria in Lejfer Afia -, Chaldea,. Arabia Deferto, the Deferts of Arabia ; 
Mons Sina, Mount Stna. 

4. Hie dicitur effe mons.fuper ardens, here is faidtobea mountahi 
burning at the top ; flumen Nila, river Nile 

5. Mare Cafpiam, the Cafpian fea -, montes Armenia?, the Armenian 
mountains -, area Noe, Noah's ark-, Gog & Magog; people of Scythia,.- 
&c. Turcie,' perhaps Turchy Albanorum regio, the kingdom of Albani 
in Scythia-, Armenia—Gryphorum gens, people of Gryphon-, Colchorum 
provincia, the province of Colchis. 

6. Mesopotamia—Hiberia—Babylonia, Babylon-, Commigena, part 
of Syria-, Cefarea Philippi—Antiocha, Antioch-, Vocula civitas, the 
city of Vocufa -, Bithinia. 

7. Moabite, the country of the Moabites -, mons Fafga, mount Fafga; 
mons Gulago, mount. Gulago -, dimidia trib. Manafo, the half tribe of 
Manaffah -, Ruben (the tribe of) Ruben -, Gad (the tribe of) Gad -, trib. 
Dan (the tribe of) Dan -, EflTraim (the tribe of) Ephraim. 

8. Egyptus Superior, Upper Egypt-, Ethiopica Deferta, the Defert of 
Ethiopia; Philiftea, the land of the Philijlines. 

9. Meotides paludes, the marfhes of the Meotides -, Tanac fluvium, 
the river Tanac ; montes Ripori, the Riporian mountains -, fluvium Ypa- 
tus, the river Ypatus. Naperfida—Melina. 

jo. Mons Taurus, mount Taurus, Cappidocia; Ifacircia, perhaps for 
Ituceo, or elfe the tribe of Ifacher-, tribus Zabulon, the tribe of Zabulon 
Manafa, Manaffah -, Tharfo, Tarfus, Cilicia; mons Olympus, mount 
Olympus-, Afia Minor, Lejfer Afia, Ephefusj Troia, Troy, Conftanti- 
nopulum, Conftantinople ; Attica, part of Greece * 

11.. Tribus Zabulon, the tribe ofZebulon-, Gal ilea, Galilee-, Jueri- 
cho, Jericho ; Afier (the tribe of) Afher Aniclea, perhaps Afkelon -, Hie- 
rufalem, Jerufalem. 

12. Ebron, Hebron-, Pentapolis, perhaps for Tripolis-, Bethlaem, , 
Bethleham-, Neptalin, the tribe of Napthalum-, Alexandria, a city in 
Egypt-, mons, a mountain, Anticlea—Libia Cirinania.—Lac. Calear- 

* Note, That all the rivers or lakes. Sea; and where it is divided at the bottom 
expreffed by dots upon the plate, are red of the fquare, is intended to fhew the part 
in the original delineation ; and that part the children oflfrael palled over when they 
that comes upon the divifion of the third fled from Egypt, 
and fourth fquares, is intended for the Red 

fum, , 
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flirt!, the lake of Calearfum; hie barbari gentes, here is a barbarous 
-people hie Ethiopos, here the Ethiopians ; hie oberant gi'ngitis & Ethi- 
. opos, here wander about the Gengites and .Ethiopians. 

13. Ifland Iceland j Scrodufinuas-—Balgari—Daciaubi-& Gothia r Da~ 
■■cia and Gothland ; Salacu*—Slefna—Thracia. 

14. Hunorum gens, the Huns; Danubius fluvius, the river Danube ; 
.Dalmatia—Pannonia—Hiftria, vel Iftria; Athenas, Athens ; Verona, 
• Paccia, perhaps for Padua ; Roma, Rome. 

15. Macedonia; Salernaria, Salernam , a city belonging to Naples; 
Venacia, Venice ; Cartago Magni, the Greater Carthage. 

16. Pentapolis, perhaps for Penopolis, a town in Egypt ; Sutes— 
Lacus Saliciarnus, the lake of Saliciarnus; Libia Ethiopium—Bizacena. 
Genres An col rim pertingente ufque ad oceanum, the people of Aucolum , 
inhabiting even to thefea. Cinocephales. Cartago Magni, the Greater 
Garthage. Zugisregio, ipfa e ec Africa a enim fortis, fed anterior be- 
ftiis, ec ferpentibus plena amnis mifea (fome part of this writing, per¬ 
haps, is worn away; for, as it Hands at prefent, it is very difficult to 
be underftood: however, the meaning of it may be as follows.) This 
kingdom of Zugis, which is the ftrongefi in Africa ; but the anterior part of 
it is full of beafiSy ferpents and rivers. 

17. Britania, Britain ; Hibernia, Ireland ; Tyleri. The other writing 
•is fo much obliterated as not to be eafily made out. 

18. Lundonia, London ; Wintona, JVincheJler; C anti a, Kent —Suth- 
bryttas : Bartiminacus. Ifpania Anterior, Spain Anterior ; Brigantia, 
'Portugal. 

19. VII. Montes, feven mountains ; Hefperidum civit. the.ciiy ofHef- 
perides ; promontory, a promontory. 

10. Mauritiania—fluvius Malva, river Malva j Dora—Mons Ilpe- 
rac, mount Ifperac. 

XIV. A curious ornamented page in an Anglo-Saxon Pfalter, pre- 
ferved in the Cotton Library *, written about the tenth century. The 
writing, which is part of the fifty-fecond .pfalrn, is as follows, the top 
line only omitted, which feems to-be imperfett. Cum venit Doech 
Judeus, & adnuntiavit Saul & dixit quia venit David de domo Abi- 
malech.—Quid gloriaris in militia qui potens es ininiquitate? Totadie 
injuftitiam cogitavit; lingua tu$, ficut novacula acuta, fecifti dolum.— 
The Saxon is: Hwaet wuldralt thu on yfelnefle hue rief is unricht- 
wifnefle thote tuonge thin fwa fwa feyrfeax feearp thu dyde fe facen. 
In Englifh: When Doeeg came to Judea , and told to Saul that David had 
left the hqufe of Abimelech.—-Why doji thou glory in mifchief who art mighty 
in inquity : J All the day thou imagineft unrighteoufnefs ; with thy tongue , like 
a Jharp razor , didjl thou work deceit. 

* Marked Tiberius, C. vi. 


XV. Spe- 
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XV.- Specimens of the art ofdelign: No. i. and No. 7. are tWo figbres 
intended ta repjrefent our Blefied Saviour' in his exalted ftatej ' 1 
and 3, figures whofe habits are rather peculiar; 4. a woman; 5 v | a % ^ 
archer; 6. a foldier; 8. a woman armed, having ahelmet on he|l 
head;. 9. a dead corps in the ufual wrappings ; 10 and 11. reprefe'nt 
Abraham weighing out the money he paid to the fons-of Heth for the 
purchafe of the field of Macpelah.—No. 1. is from the ancient Csed- 
man at Oxford*; 6 and 8 from a-MS. of Aurelius Prudsentius in the 
Cotton Libraryf ; and all the reft from another MS. alfo in the Cot¬ 
ton Library 

XVI. No. 1. A jewel formerly belonging to king Alfred; the writing round 
it is AELFRED MEC. HE 1 HT GEVVYRCAN. JElfred ordered me to 
ie made. 2. apenknife; 3. a pen §; 4. the letterT, 5. the letter H, as lpe- 
cimens of ornaments from arbOok faid formerly to have belonged to 
king Cnut ||; 6. a fpecimen-o^ Vmtrhgfrom the feme book. The writing 
is, CJuerthe then uuilleo othar tfiefa uuerold alia fo famo an erthu fo 
thar uppe, &cc. Work thine will o m ?r this world the Jame on earth fo 
as there up, &c. No. 7. A fpecimen of the writing in die St. Cuth- 
bert’s G.ofpels, written. at the latter end of the eighth century ^[. Et 
refpondens- Chriftus dixit iterum in parabolis eis dicens. The Saxon is, 
and ge thonwonde the hselend cueth eftfonu- in bifpellum him cuethi 
And Jefus anfwered , and faid to them in parables ; &c.< 8. a fpecimen 
of an ancient MS. of Bede’s Ecclefiaftical Hiftory **, the beginning 
of the fifth book. Succefiit autem viro Domini Cuthberchto in exer- 
cenda vita fdlitaria, quam, &c. And after fucceeded Cuthbevt , a man of 
the -Lord , who had-' led a folitary life, when , &c. 9. A fpecimen from 
another Anglo-Saxon MS. of part of the Bibl&tt* Laedde Jofep hys 
feeder into tha cynninge and fette hine beforan. . Jofeph led his 
father to the king, and fet him before him. 10. A fpecimen from the 
Csedman at Oxford. Welig. wide ftodan. No. 11. Is a bracelet for 
the arm. 

XVII. No.- 1. Two figures, one playing on the violin; the other throw¬ 
ing up knives and balls into the air, and catching them dexte- 
roufly as they fall; 2. a man dancing to the mufic of the harp ; 3. an¬ 
other kind of violin; 4. an organ; 5. a harp; 6. a lyre; 7. an ancient 
Ipur; found in a water meadow belonging to-Sir William Jones at 
Ramflbury, who-was fo kind as to permit me to engrave it from the 
original, which i* of iron, and has been plated over with filver; 8. a 


• Junius xi. in Bib. Bodleni. 

4 Cleopatra, C. vi. 
j Claudius, B. iv. 

4 From the laft quoted MS. .. 

|j Caligula, A. vu. 

qj In the Cotton Library often mention' 

VOL. II. 


ed before,. .marked Nero D. iv. Vide 
plate XX. vol. I. 

•* This MS. is alfo in the Cotton Li¬ 
brary, marked Tiberius.C. x> - 

ft This book is often qupted before 
Claudius, B. iv. in tire Cotton Library. 
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vial; 9 'and ra. two ftandards; io. is a lyre that is played. upon by the 
handle; n-—13. is a war trumpet; 14. a battle-ax; 15. ahupting 
harry 16 and 17. two trumpets. No. a. 3. 4. 5. 6. 8. and 14. are 
from a MS. in the Harleian Library *; all the reft, except No. 7. from 
MSS. in the Cotton Library quoted before. 

XVIIL Carriages for travelling to and from the buildings, in the 
baek ground, are taken from ancient MSS. though difpofed accord¬ 
ing to the fancy of the defigner. The carriage, with the woman in 
it, is from a MS. in the Cotton Library f. From the fame book is 
taken the two buildings directly over it. The four-wheeled carriage, 
and the appearance of adiftanttown, is from another MS. in the fame 
library J; and from another, is that with two wheels that Hands in 
the front §. 

XIX. A burial, the figures taken from a Cottonian- MS |[. The back 
ground is partly fancy, except the temple feen behind. The trees 
are taken from another Cottonian MS^JL. 

XX. A map of the Saxon Heptarchy. 


Some of the author’s friends having fignified to him, that it would 
be better if the Legends upon the coins on plate XVII. Vbl. I. were 
to be explained, he has thought it his duty to comply with their 
requeft. - 1 

No. I. On the reverfe ETHILBERHT : RE: for REX. EM- 
berhty king. 2. On the reverfe, EADBALD . R .. CA. for Rex Can- 
tiae, Eadbaldy king of Kent . , 3. ECGBpRHT. on the reverfe, 
EOTBBREHT. the name perhaps of the Moneyer. 4. ETHIL¬ 
BERHT -T- CANT, on the reverfe REX. 5. CVTHRED REX 
CANT : on the reverfe SIGERERHT: MONET A, or Monetarius, 
Moneyer. 6. BELDRED : REX. C. on the reverfe DIORMOD : 
MONE. 7. ETHELVIERED. on the reverfe MANNA. MO- 
NETA. 8.. CVTHRED. REX. on the reverfe EABA. 9. SYGF- 
RONI. 1 1 , on the reverfe EVVRAM. MO. 10. OFFA : REX. >n 
<the reverfe LULLA, the name. of the Moneyer* 1 1. AVDVL- 
FIUS. PRISIN. on the reverfe VICTVRIA. ADVLFQ. 1 2. OFFA - 
REX. on the reverfe OCHMVND. 13. E : ORA. on the reverfe 
CYNETHRITH : REGINA, Cynethrith queen. 14. COELVVF REX, 
M. for Coelwulf Rex Mercian Coelwulf King of Mercia. 15. 
BEORNVLF. RE. on the reverfe EYCSA MONET A.- 16. 

* No. 603. § Tiberius, B. v.‘ 

f Cleopatra, C. vi. || Claudius, B. iv. 

1 Claudius, B. lv. m Cleopatra, C. va. 

LUDICA, 
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LUDICA. REX. ME for Mercian, on the reverie VERGALD *; 

MONE.-A gentleman, thoroughly converfant with the Saxon 

coins, has informed me that No. 9. of this plate is not a, coin of 
of Sighere as Speed conceived; nor is it at all certain By whom it 
•was coined. No. -10. is a coin of Offa the great, -king of Mercia, 
and not of Offa, king of the Eaft Angles, as Speed declares ■, ,and 
No. 11. though it has been univerfally received as a coin of Adulf, 
Ring of the Eaft Angles, is neverthelefs not aooinftruckby that prince, 
but a foreign coin, and unknown. 


FINIS, 


